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AUGUST,  1880. 


EDITOR'S   ADDRESS. 

Tux  orig^  and  progress  of  the  United  States  are  without  a  parallel.    In- 
stead of  emer^faig  gradually  to  the  lieht  of  civUizatioD,  we  commenced  our 
national  existence,  as  it  were,  in  manhood.    A  portion  of  the  most  excellent 
and  learned  men,  of  the  most  civilized  nation  on  earth,  were  removed  from 
all  Uie  influence  of  unjust  laws  and  unwise  or  oppressive  usages.    They 
were  brought  to  a  country  in  which  they  could  enjoy  territory  without  a 
Umit,  and  liberty  without  a  restraint ;  and  were  left,  with  all  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  the  experience  of  ages,  to  establish  a  new  and  more  perfect 
form  of  government,  which  should  at  once  secure  the  freedom  and  iiappiness 
of  the  people,  and  serve  as  a  model  to  other  nations.    They  were  sustained 
in  their  struggle  with  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness.    As  soon 
as  the  arm  oi  oppression  was  stretched  for&  to  abridge  their  privileges,  it 
was  withered ;  and  their  freedom  was  guaranteed  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
power  on  earth.    It  would  seem  as  if  Divine  Providence  intended  to  institute 
in  Ukis  country  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  last,  experiment,  to  decide 
whether  the  interests  of  a  nation  can  oe  safely  entrusted  to  their  own  manage- 
ment, or  whether  they  need  to  be  controlled  by  the  strong  arm  of  one  or  a 
few  rulers.    Should  an  experiment,  made  under  such  circumstances,  fidl, 
the  friends  of  liberty  must  fold  their  arms  in  despair,  and  endeavor  to  close 
their  eyes  on  all  the  miseries  around  them,  as  the  inevitable  results  of  human 
weakness. 

In  this  view,  responsibilities  of  fiie  highest  and  most  peculiar  kind  devohre 
upon  us.    In  the  language  of  a  writer,  contemporary  with  our  revolution  *- 
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EDITOR'S   ADDRESS. 

Tux  origin  and  promM  of  the  United  States  are  without  a  parallel.    In- 
stead of  emerging  gradually  to  the  lieht  of  civUizatioo,  we  commenced  our 
national  eztttence,  as  it  were,  in  manhood.    A  portion  of  the  most  excellent 
and  learned  men,  of  the  most  civilized  nation  on  earth,  were  removed  from 
all  the  influence  of  unjust  lawa  and  unwise  or  oppressive  usages.    Thej 
were  brought  to  a  country  in  which  they  could  enjoy  territory  without  a 
limit,  and  liberty  without  a  restraint ;  and  were  left,  with  all  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  the  experience  of  ages,  to  establish  a  new  and  more  perfect 
form  of  government,  which  should  at  once  secure  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  serve  as  a  model  to  other  nations.    They  were  sustained 
in  their  struggle  with  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness.    As  soon 
as  the  arm  ^oppression  was  stretched  form  to  abridge  their  privileges,  it 
was  withered ;  and  their  freedom  was  guaranteed  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
power  on  earth.    It  would  seem  as  if  Divine  Providence  intended  to  institute 
m  thli  country  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  last,  experiment,  to  decide 
whether  the  interests  of  a  nation  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  their  own  manage- 
ment,  or  whether  they  need  to  be  controlled  by  the  strong  arm  of  one  or  a 
few  rulers.    Should  an  experiment,  made  under  such  circumstances,  fail, 
the  friends  of  liberty  must  fold  their  arms  in  despair,  and  endeavor  to  close 
their  eyes  on  all  the  miseries  around  them,  as  the  inevitable  results  of  human 
weakness. 

In  this  view,  responsibilities  of  fiia  highest  and  most  peculiar  kind  doTolve 
upon  us.    In  the  language  of  a  writer,  contemporary  with  our  revolutien  •«- 
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posed,  the  editor  destgni  to  render  it  what  ite  name  impliefl — AnneUi  of 
Education  and  Instruction — and  to  draw  from  other  countries  and  other 
ages,  the  results  which  experience  affords,  and  especially  such  as  his  own 
observation  has  led  him  to  rerify,  in  reference  to  the  ^eat  principles  of 
education)  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  A  considerable  collection 
of  materials  derived  from  personal  observation  of  foreisn  institutions,  and 
personal  interviews  with  some  of  the  most  distinspuishea  educators  of  Eu- 
rope, among  whom  were  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenber^,  a  collection  of  the  most 
recent  and  valuable  books  on  this  subject,  a  saries  of  foreign  periodicals 
devoted  to  it,  and  the  correspondence  of  many  friends  of  education  abroad, 
will,  we  trust,  furnish  one  department  of  the  Annals  with  much  that  is  valu* 
able  and  practical.  Another  portion  of  the  work  will  be  devoted  to  the 
results  of  experiments  in  the  schools,  institutions^  and  families  of  our  owa 
country ;  and  in  reference  to  this  object  he  solicits  communications  from 
thosa  engaged  in  education,  accompanied  by  their  names.  A  third  division 
of  the  work  will  be  occupied  with  essays,  mscussions,  and  reviews,  and  the 
remainder  with  notices  of  books  and  general  intelligence,  which  will  render 
the  work  as  far  as  may  be,  a  Journal  of  the  Literary  Institutions  of  our 
country,  and  a  record  of  the  general  state  and  progress  of  education.  In 
the  two  last  departments  he  has  secured  the  ai4  <»  gentlemen  who  enjoy 
the  public  confidence,  whose  rich  experience  and  important  views  on  thi9 
subject,  he  hopes  thus  to  elicit  for  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  risinjff 
seminaries,  ana  whose  extended  correspondence  places  them  in  commum* 
cation  with  the  friends  of  education  throughout  our  country. 

In  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  managed,  he 
trusts  they  are  sufficiently  developed  in  the  remarks  alreadv  mane,  and 
deems  it  more  proper  to  refer  to  the  present  and  future  numbers,  than  to 
attempt  a  more  extended  statement,  whose  necessary  brevity  on  a  subject 
BO  vast,  would  only  render  it  liable  to  nusinterpretaUon.  He  believes  there 
are  great  and  immutable  principles  in  education,  as  in  every  other  science, 
and  among  these  he  regards  that  already  stated  as  holding  the  first  rank— - 
that  knowledge  and  instruction  are  but  means  to  the  great  ends  of  edacap 
tion,  the  formation  of  the  moral  being,  and  his  preparation,  by  the  harmo^ 
nious  developement  of  all  his  powers,  for  usefulness  and  hi^piness  in  every 
stage  of  his  existence.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  with  a  distinguished 
writer  that,  '  Utter  ignorance  is  the  most  effectual  fortification  to  a  vicious 
state  of  the  mind,  not  only  defeating  the  ultimate  efficacy  of  the  means  for 
making  men  wiser  and  better,  but  standing  in  preliminary  defiance  to  their 
very  application.'  He  hails  every  effort  made  for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge, as  an  inroad  upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  the  introduction  of  truth,  and  the  influence  of  moral  principle  and 
religious  feeling.  But  while  he  adheres  stedfastly  to  such  great  principles, 
he  considers  others  as  still  to  be  settled  by  observation,  experiment,  and 
discussion,  and  he  is  anxious  to  make  the  Journal  subservient  to  their  ex- 
amination. 

In  regard  to  the  vuUutdt  in  which  these  principles  aoe  to  be  applied,  he 
is  no  optimist ;  nor  does  he  even  believe  that  his  own  favorite  plans  are  best 
in  all  cases.  He  wishes  to  adopt  as  his  motto  in  education,  that  so  often 
appealed  to  by  theologians ; — 

In  priBcipiis  nnitas, 

In  dabiis  libertas, 

In  onmibas,  ot  super  omnia,  caritas. 

In  fundamental  principles,  unity — on  doubtful  points,  liberty — in  all  things 
and  above  all  things,  charity.  /    . 
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A&T.  L— -Pbogbsss  or  Education  in  Germ  ant  and  Swit- 

ZCBLAND. 

Gebmant  and  Switkebland  were  the  first  countries  in 
Europe  in  which  educadoa  assumed  the  form  and  name  of  a 
science  — -  where  the  art  of  teaching  and  of  training  children 
formed  the  subject  of  lectures  in  universities — and  where  insti- 
tutions were  founded,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  formation  of 
teachers.  The  works  written  in  these  countries  on  the  science 
of  Pedagogy,  as  it  is  termed,  are  as  voluminous  and  as  able  as  those 
iq>on  the  science  of  Chemistry ;  and  numerous  periodicals  are 
entirely  employed  in  recording  the  progress,  and  describing  the 
improvements  in  education. 

Such  countries  are  a  rich  mine  for  the  conductors  of  a  periodi- 
cal like  the  present;  and  as  we  shall  often  refer  to  them,  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  systems  of 
education  which  have  prevailed  there. 

In  reference  to  intellectual  education,  the  persons  who  were 
instrumental  in  producing  the  reformation  m  schook  in  the  last 
century  in  these  countries,  may  be  divided  into  four  classes — 
the  Humanists,  Philanthropists,  the  Pestalozzian  and  the  Produc- 
tive Schools. 

At  the  restoration  of  learning  m  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  classics  were  brought  out  from  the  libraries  of  the 
cloisters  in  which  they  had  been  buried.  As  they  presented 
the  only  examples  of  exalted  sentiments  and  elevated  style 
which  the  secular  literature  of  the  age  afibrded,  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  only  means  of  acquiring  enlarged  views  and  a 
fiberal  education,  the  study  of  them  received  the  proud  tide 
of  Humanity  ;  and  the  zealous  and  meritorious  men  who  em- 
pfoyed  this  means  for  the  revival  of  learning,  were  subsequendy 
termed  Humanists, 

The  rigid  Humanists  maintained  that  ^  the  Greek  and  Latin 
audiors  are  the  only  source  of  sound  learning,  whether  in  phi- 
losophy or  rhetoric,  in  poetry  or  history,  in  medicine  or  law, 
and  even  in  the  elements  of  religion ;  all  has  come  to  us  fitun 
Greece  and  Rome.'  '  The  learning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages b  the  only  foundation  of  a  thorough  education;'  the 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  ought  to  precede  all  other  know- 
ledge ;  <  and  phiblogists  are  the  only  thoroughly  learned  men.' 
The  Humanists  maintained  the  entire  sway  of  the  learned 
world  untfl  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  school 
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of  the  Philanthropists  arose.     Disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  languages  were  extolled,  thej 
were  led  to  examine  into  the  foundations  of  their  pretensions* 
While  they  yielded  the  palm  to  tlie  ancients  in  all  that  relates 
to  matters  of  taste  and  beauty,  they  maintained  that  this  supe- 
riority arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  ancients  derived  their  views 
direcdy  from  the  mspection  of  nature  and  the  observadoa  of 
man,  instead  of  occupying  themselves,  as  we  do,  with  the  mere 
pictures  of  ihem  drawn  by  others ;  —  they  pointed  to  the  obvi- 
ous tnith  that  the  world  is  older  and  vastly  more  experienced 
than  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago  —  that  in  regard  to  all  that 
relates  to  human  knowledge,  the  present  generation  are  really 
the  ancients.    They  contended  that  the  youth  of  the  present 
century  is  wiser  in  regard  to  every  subject  of  science  than  the 
sage  of  Rome  or  A^ens;  and  that  the  means  of  improve- 
ment and  enjoyment  which  the  experience  of  twenty  centuries 
has  procured  for  us,  place  us  far  beyond  them  in  aU  that  relates 
to  the  well-being  of  society  and  the  happiness  of  individuals^ 
without  even  taking  into  view  the  sublime  and  elevating  ^stem^ 
the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures^ 
in  comparison  with  which,  notwithstanding  their  many  beauties^ 
the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  the  mythology  of  Rome  appear 
only  like  masses  of  folly  and  superstition,   abounding  with 
examples  of  disgusting  licentiousness  and  horrid  cruelty.     But 
they  were  more  occupied  with  the  singular  inefficiency  and 
the  striking  defects  of  those  who  thus  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  antiquity,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  practical  and 
useful  purposes  of  life.   They  believed  that  much  time  was  lost 
by  the  inducriminate  and  exclusive  use  of  the  classics  as  the  foun- 
dation of  education,  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  acquisition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge ;  and  that  by  this  tedious  and  laborious  task,  with- 
out any  perceptible  advantage  to  the  pupil,  they  were  often  dis- 
gusted with  every  species  of  inteUectual  effort.  They  also  pointed 
out  the  moral  corruption  which  arises  from  many  of  the  examples 
and  sentiments  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  disapproved  that 
discipline  of  compulsion  and  violence  by  which  children  have  been 
forced  to  this  imgrateful  employment.     They  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  leading  by  the  attraction  of  knowledge  itself,  rather  than 
by  force.  They  paid  much  attention  to  the  developement  of  the 
bodily  constitution  and  powers,  and  profess  to  aim  at  forming  men 
and  not  mere  scholars. 
But  with  the  ordinary  weakness  of  human  nature  in  avoidmg 
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one  extreme,  they  ran  into  the  opposite.  They  forgot  the  valu- 
able mfluence  of  these  studies,  properly  regulated,  upon  the 
faculties  and  habits  of  the  mind.  In  seeking  to  render  their 
pupils  practical  men,  they  employed  them  in  accumulating  a 
large  mass  of  facts  and  principles  in  nature  and  in  life  in  the 
shortest^  and  easiest,  and  most  agreeable  modes,  converdng  that 
kbor  which  was  necessary  to  invigorate  the  mmd,  and  to  pre- 
pare it  to  encounter  the  toils  and  efibrts  of  life,  with  cheerful- 
ness and  patience,  into  mere  play,  and  filling  it  with  a  magazine 
of  materials,  instead  of  preparing  it  by  the  proper  mode  of 
exercise  as  an  instrument  for  employing  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner. They  also  contented  themselves  too  much  with  gene- 
ralities in  religion,  which  were  not  sufficient  either  to  guide  the 
intellect  or  to  warm  the  heart. 

Notwithstanding  their  error,  the  Philanthropists  unquestion- 
ably exerted  much  influence  on  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion.   The  extravagant  views  of  the  Humanists  were  con- 
siderably modified ;  and  although  many  still  retain  the  exclusive 
maxims  of  their  predecessors,  many  admit,  as  stated  in  the 
German  *  Conversations  Lexicon,*  that '  aU  should  be  embraced  , 
in  education  which  can  promote  the  formation  of  the  man  and  i 
prepare  him  for  the  eternal  destiny  of  his  spirit.^    The  Philan-  j 
Chropists  also  prepared  the  way  for  their  successors  of  the  School  * 
of  Pestalozzt.     This  remarkable  man  adopted  many  of  the 
opmions  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Philanthropic  school,  espe- 
(nally  those  which  related  to  the  developement  of  the  bodily 

B»wers,  and  the  methods  of  discipline,  and  religious  instruction, 
e  perceived,  however,  that  in  assuming  practical  utility,  as  the 
exclusive  test  of  the  value  of  particular  objects  of  instruction, 
they  had  too  much  neglected  the  developement  of  the  mind  itself 
in  seeking  to  avoid  this  error,  however,  he  did  not  endrely 
escape  the  other  extreme.  He  assumed,  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  a  certain  developement  of  mind  was  necessary  for 
every  rank  and  every  occupation.  The  means  of  this  develope- 
ment he  supposed  himself  to  have  found,  so  far  as  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  were  concerned,  in  the  elements  of  form  and  ntim- 
ier,  which  are  combined  in  the  science  of  MathemcaicSy  in 
Ztonguagey  and  m  JSTatural  History^  The  Mathematics  appear 
to  have  assumed  a  preponderance  in  practice,  which  was  unfa- 
vorable to  the  regular  and  harmonious  cultivation  of  other  pow- 
ers. The  senses  and  the  bodily  powers  he  endeavored  to 
develope  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Pbilanthropio 
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8chooI|  bj  the  c&refiil  examination  of  the  various  objects  of 
nature  and  art,  which  surround  the  pupil,  hj  means  of  music 
and  by  gymnastic  exercises,  alternated  or  combmed  vith  labor* 
Pestalozzi  himself  was  remarkably  the  creature  of  powerful 
impulses,  which  were  usually  of  the  most  mild  and  beneyolen 
kind,  and  preserved  a  child-like  character  in  this  respect,  even 
to  old  age.  It  was  probably  this  temperament  which  led  him  to 
estimate  at  a  low  rate  the  importance  of  positive  religious  truth 
in  the  education  of  children,  and  to  maintain  that  the  mere 
habit  of  faith  and  love,  if  cultivated  towards  earthly  parents  and 
benefactors,  would  of  course  be  transferred  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  whenever  his  character  should  be  exhibited  to  the 
mind  of  the  child.  The  fundamental  error  of  this  view,  was 
established  by  the  unhappy  experience  of  his  own  institution  ; 
and  his  own  example  afforded  the  most  striking  evidence 
that  the  noblest  impulses,  not  directed  by  established  principles, 
may  lead  to  imprudence  and  ruin,  and  thus  defeat  their  own 
ends.*  This  principle,  combined  with  the  want  of  tact  in 
reference  to  the  affidrs  of  common  life,  materially  impaired  his 
powers  of  usefulness  as  a  practical  instructer  ol  youth.  The 
rapid  progress  of  his  ideas  rarely  allowed  him  to  execute  his 
own  plans,  and  according  to  his  own  system,  too  much  time 
was  employed  in  the  profound  developement  of  principles  to 
admit  of  much  attention  to  their  practical  application.  J^ut,  as 
one  of  his  admirers  observed,  he  seemed  destined  to  educate 
ideas  and  not  children.  He  combated  with  unshrinking  bold- 
ness, and  untiring  perseverance,  through  a  long  life,  both  by  his 
example  and  by  his  numerous  publications,  the  prejudices  and 
abuses  of  the  age,  in  reference  to  education.  He  attacked, 
with  great  vigor  and  no  small  degree  of  success,  that  favorite 
maxim  of  bigotiy  and  tyranny,  that  obedience  and  devotion  are 
the  legitimate  offipring  of  iterance.  He  denounced  that 
degrading  system  which  considers  it  enough  to  enable  man  to 
procure  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  offipring-^  and  in  thb 
manner  to  merely  place  him  OQ  a  level  with  the  Deast  of  the  forest ; 
and  which  deems  everythbg  lost  wbos9  value  cannot  be  estimated 

*  Ai  an  example  of  this,  it  m&y  be  mentioned  that  on  one  of  thoee  oeea- 
flioDs,  ^frequently  oeenrring,)  on  ivhich  he  was  reduced  to  extremity  for 
want  of  the  means  of  supplying  his  large  family,  he  borrowed  $400  from  a 
friend  tor  this  purpose.  In  going  home,  he  met  a  peasant  wringing  bis 
hands  in  despair,  for  the  loss  of  hb  cow.  Pestaloni  pat  the  entire  Iwg  of 
mousy  Into  Us  hinds,  and  na  off  to  eeeape  bis  thanks. 
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in  moaey.  He  ui^ed  upon  the  consciences  of  parents  and 
of  ruli^  with  an  energy  approaching  that  of  the  ancient  pro- 
pbetSy  the  solemn  dudes  which  divine  Providence  had  imposed 
upon  ihem,  in  committing  to  their  charge  the  present  and  tutore 
destinies  of  their  fellow-beings.  In  this  way  he  produced  an 
impulse,  which  pervaded  the  continent  of  Eurc^,  and  which, 
by  means  of  his  popular  and  theoretical  works,  reached  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  and  palaces  of  the  great.  His  instituticxi 
at  Tverdun  was  crowded  with  men  of  every  nation,  not  merely 
those  who  were  led  by  the  same  benevolence  which  inspired  him, 
but  by  the  agents  of  kings,  and  noblemen,  and  public  institutions, 
who  came  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  hb  principles, 
m  order  to  become  fellow-laborers  in  his  plans  of  benevolence. 

It  is  to  these  companions  of  his  labors,  most  of  whom  resided 
in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  that  we  owe  the  formation  of 
anodier  school  wluch  has  been  styled  the  Produetwe  School; 
and  which  now  predommates  in  Grermany  and  Switzerland.  It 
might,  perhaps,  with  equal  propriety,  be  termed  the  Edectie 
S^acl;  for  it  ums  at  embodying  all  the  valuable  principles  of 
previous  systems  without  adhering  slavishly  to  the  dictates  of 
any  master,  or  the  views  of  any  par^.  it  rejects  alike  the 
idolatrous  homage  to  the  classics,  which  was  paid  by  the  Hu- 
manists— the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  the  Philanthropists 
against  classical  and  merely  literary  pursuits — and  the  undue 
predilection  for  the  mere  expansion  of  mind  to  the  neglect  of 
poative  knowledge  and  practical  application,  which  characteri- 
zed too  many  of  the  Pestakzzian  school. 

The  leading  principle  of  this  system,  is  that  which  its  name 
indicates — that  the  child  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere 
recipient  of  the  ideas  of  others,  but  as  an  agent  capable  of  col- 
lectmg,  and  originating,  and  producing  most  of  the  ideas  wtdch 
are  necessary  for  its  educatbn,  when  presented  with  the  objects 
cnr  the  facts  from  which  they  may  be  derived.  While  oa  the 
one  hand  they  are  careful  not  to  reduce  the  pupil  to  a  mere 
machine,  to  be  moved  by  the  will  of  his  instructer  in  an  assign- 
ed direction,  or  a  mass  of  passive  matter  to  be  formed  by  him 
according  to  his  own  favorite  model,  they  are  equally  careful 
to  avoid  the  extreme  into  which  some  of'^the  preceding  sdiool 
have  fallen,  of  leaving  him  to  wander  indefinitely  m  a  wrong  du^c- 
tion  in  search  of  truth,  in  order  to  secure  to  him  the  merit  oi 
discovery.  They  consider  a  course  of  education  as  divided 
into  two  parti— lAejperiocI  of  devdopement  and  the  period  of 
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acquisition.  In  the  first  period,  which  thej  consider  as  par^ 
ticidarly  devoted  to  developing  the  faculties  and  forming  the 
habits  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  pr^are  it  as  an  instrument  for 
future  operations,  they  employ  the  inductive  process  chiefly. 
Time  is  not  here  of  so  much  importance,  as  the  habit  of  inves- 
tigation and  effort,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  meeting  and 
overcoming  difficulties.  This  period,  which  must  be  made  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  the  character  of  the  pupil,  or  the  necessity 
that  his  circumstances  in  life  may  impose,  is  succeeded  by  the 
period  of  acquisition,  in  which  t)u  mind  is  more  especially  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  pouters  which  have  been  previously  developed 
and  cultivated,  in  the  acquisition  of  such  positive  knowledge  as 
may  prepare  the  individual  for  life  and  action.  The  inductive 
process  is  still  employed  as  much  as  possible^  not  only  because 
It  has  become  for  many  cases  the  shortest  and  most  agreeable, 
but  because  it  is  important  to  maintain  the  habits  it  has  produ- 
ced, and  invigorate  the  faculties  it  has  served  to  develope. 

But  still  it  is  far  less  employed  than  previously,  and  the  pupil 
is  never  suffered  to  waste  his  time  in  attempting  to  create  a 
science  for  himself,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  sages  and  centuries.  On  the  contrary,  they 
deem  his  mind  capable  of  being  elevated  even  more  rapidly  by 
following  the  processes  of  patient  investigation,  by  which  the 
most  exalted  minds  have  arrived  at  results  that  astonish  and 
delight  him,  and  of  thus  learning  to  imitate  strides,  which 
seem  to  him  like  those  of  a  giant,  and  to  cultivate  those  habits 
of  untiring  attention,  which  the  greatest  philosophers  have  de- 
clared to  be  the  principal  source  of  that  telescopic  glance,  that 
almost  unerring  power  of  discrimination,  which  seems  to  others 
so  nearly  miraculous. 

Such  is  the  Productive  System,  by  which  the  powers  of  the 
pupil  are  called  into  complete  exercise  by  requiring  him  to  at- 
tempt a  task  unaided,  and  then  assisting  him  in  correcting  his 
own  errors  or  returning  from  his  own  wanderings,  before  he  is 
discouraged  by  the  waste  of  time  and  the  fruidessness  of  his 
efforts.  They  distinguish  carefully  between  knowledge  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  it.  To  cultivate  the  senses  and  present 
the  objects  which  they  are  capable  of  examining,  is  to  open  to 
the  child  the  sources  of  knowledge — to  place  before  him  a 
book  which  is  ever  open,  and  in  which  he  may  every  moment 
read.  This,  they  maintain,  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  part  of 
education,  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.    It  is  one 
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in  which  nothing  but  truth  is  presented  to  him,  and  which,  by 
calling  his  powers  into  constant  exercise,  ensures  their  improve^ 
ment,  and  cultivates  a  spirit  of  investigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  occupy  him  with  the  alphabetical  signs 
by  which  we  describe  objects  and  their  qualities  before  he  has 
leiEuned  the  thmgs  described,  seems  to  be  reversing  this  order  of 
common  sense.  To  employ  him  almost  exclusively  m  leamiug 
letiersj  the  mere  signs  of  those  words,  which  are  themselves  only 
signs,  by  which  we  convey  to  others  an  imperfect  idea  of  what 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  leads  him  to  value  the  sign  more  than 
the  thing  signified.  He  acquires  the  habit  of  using  words  and 
phrases  which  he  does  not  understand,  merely  to  gratify  others, 
or  excite  their  admiration.  K  encouraged,  as  he  usually  is,  in 
this  exhibition  of  his  parrot-like  powers,  he  forgets  that  he 
should  never  use  words  to  express  anything  which  he  does  not 
know  to  be  true.  Is  he  not  in  great  danger  of  thus  taking  the 
first  step  to  falsehood  and  deception,  or  even  to  that  odious  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  language,  that  it  is  merely  an  instrument  for  ac- 
complishmg  our  plans,  or  for  plans  in  others,  or  even  that  refine- 
ment of  a  French  politician,  who  defined  it  to  be  the  great  end 
of  language  to  conceal  our  thoughts.  But  especially  he  is  thus 
led  to  resort  to  others  for  entertainment  and  mstruction  instead 
of  looking  at  the  great  books  of  Nature  and  Providence,  which 
his  Maker  has  placed  before  him  —  to  seek  for  the  elements  of 
his  knowledge  m  the  imperfect  exhibitions  which  words  neces- 
sarily give  —  and  to  depend  entirely  on  the  opinions  and  accounts 
of  others,  instead  of  seeing  and  thinking  for  himself.  It  is  unne- 
cessaiy  to  describe  the  peculiar  importance  of  this  latter  circum- 
stance in  a  government  like  ours,  where  all  have  a  voice  in 
public  measures,  and  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  act  firom  un- 
biassed and  personal  examination. 

We  can  best  illustrate  our  meaning  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  principles. 

In  teaching  mineralogy,  for  exajnple,  instead  of  presenting  a 
mineral  to  the  pupil,  and  telling  him  its  name,  describing  its 
color,  its  texture,  its  hardness,  its  weight,  its  component  parts, 
and  its  uses,  he  is  called  upon  m  the  early  stage  oi  education  to 
use  lus  own  senses,  and  not  to  rely  indolently  upon  the  account 
of  others,  whose  eyes  are  no  better  than  his  own.  As  soon  as 
be  learns  the  names  of  cobrs  and  form,  he  must  describe  those 
of  the  mmeral  presented.  He  is  called  upon  to  observe  by  trial 
its  weight,  and  to  test  its  hardness,  and  to  compare  it  in  all  these 
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respects  with  other  objects  known  to  him,  or  with  oth«  mme« 
rals  presented.  When  he  has  learned  to  discriminate  with 
accuracy  its  peculiar  qualities,  his  curiosity  is  naturally  excited 
to  know  vdiat  it  is  called,  and  it  is  only  after  he  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  ^Atng*,  that  his  effi)rts  are  rewarded  by 
giving  him  the  name.  The  ultra  Pestalozzian  would  leave  him 
m  the  same  manner  to  ascertain  its  ingredients,  and  discover  its 
uses*  But  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  practical  application 
of  knowledge,  and  of  the  loss  of  time  whicn  it  would  produce, 
this  b  deemed  entirely  unadvisable.  And  as  soon  the  pupil  is 
sufficiendy  advanced,  he  is  taught  what  are  its  composition  and 
uses,  as  facts  discovered  by  others,  which  are  important  for  him 
to  know,  but  which  he  has  not  time  to  verify. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  mathematics,  the  pupil  is  first  re- 
quired to  unite  lines  mto  angles  and  figures,  to  observe  the  num- 
ber and  side  of  which  these  figures  are  composed,  to  learn  the 
names  by  which  they  u*e  distinguished,  and  to  apply  these 
definitions  to  the  description  of  objects  around  him,  ana  to  ques- 
tions on  practical  subjects.  Thus,  the  (Question  may  be  proposed 
how  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  a  tnangular  piece  of  land  to 
be  given  in  exchange  for  a  square ;  ot  in  other  words  how  to 
convert  a  square  mto  a  triangle  of  equal  dimensions.  He  would 
first  be  directed  to  divide  a  square  by  a  diagonal  line  into  two 
figures,  and  would  be  asked  what  these  figures  were,  and  what 
proportion  they  bore  to  each  other  and  to  the  square.  He 
would  immediately  discover  fix>m  the  equality  of  the  lines  which 
formed  them  that  they  must  coincide,  and  therefore  be  equal ; 
and  that  the  square  was  equal  to  two  such  triangles.  He  would 
then  be  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  that  these  two  triangles 
could  be  united  in  a  single  one.  His  familiarity  with  drawing 
figures  (previously  acquired)  would  soon  lead  lum  to  discover 
that  they  might  easily  be  converted  into  a  single  triangle  of  the 
same  height,  but  with  double  the.  base  or  breadth  of  the  square ; 
and  that  the  change  proposed  must  be  made  in  this  manner. 
From  this  he  would  very  easily  be  led  to  infer  the  general 
theorem,  that  a  square  is  equal  to  a  triangle  of  the  same  height 
and  double  the  base;  and  by  retracing  his  steps,  he  would  be  able 
to  fiimish  a  demonstration  of  this  truth  without  the  aid  of 
Euclid. 

These  illustrations  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  the  Productive  System.  In  future  articles  on  the 
School  of  Fellenberg  and  other  foreign  institutions,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  present  it  more  in  detail. 
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We  cannot  gra^  our  readers  cnore,  we  are  persuaded,  than 
by  prefacJDg  a  series  of  ardcles  on  the  bsdtntions  of  FeOenberg, 
witn  a  sketch  of  the  Kfe  of  this  celebrated  man*  His  early  his^ 
torj  b  presented  in  the  IbDowing  extracts  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  this  work,  which  contsuns  valuable  hints  on  edu« 
cadon  itsdf,  dated  Hofwyl,  34th  At^ust,  1829. 

My  Dbak^ib— b  compBance  with  your  request^  I  now 
present  jrou  an  account  of  those  inctdents,  which  memory  sug- 
gests as  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  of  my  life. 

I  was  bom  in  1T71,  I  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  only  four  years 
of  age,  when  playing  with  a  small  cart,  I  was  finrced  by  its  im- 
pulse down  a  steep  decfivitf ,  towards  a  stream  of  sufficient 
depth  to  drown  me.  At  the  same  time  1  bd^eld  my  mother 
hestemng  to  my  assistance,  and  endeavoring  to  arrest  the  cart. 
I  saw  her  extended  upon  die  gravelly  declivtty,  still  persevering, 
ahfaougfa  covered  widt  blood,  in  her  maternal  effi)rts,  without 
which  I  AnouM  have  kist  my  life.  The  impression  made  by 
tins  act  of  devotedness,  has  never  been  effaced  from  my  memory 
or  from  my  heart.  I  believe  it  contributed  powerfrtlly  to  direct 
me  in  that  course  of  life  which  I  have  IbUowed  during  the  last 
forty  years.  It  was  eight  years  after  this  event  that  I  saw  my 
modier  holding  a  gazette,  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  in  die 
casde  of  Wildenstein,  in  Argovie,  where  my  father  was  prefect 
of  the  Government  of  Berne.  I  saw  her  weeping  bitterly.  I 
ran  to  entreat  her  to  teD  me  what  occasioned  her  tears.  She  at 
first  answered,  that  she  could  not  tell  me,  because  I  should  not 
be  abJe  to  understand  her.  Upon  my  renewed  entreaties,  she 
said,  that  the  Americans  had  lost  a  battle,  and  explained  to  me, 
m  a  manner  suited  to  the  understanding  of  a  child  of  my  age, 
the  struggle  between  the  En^isfa  Government  and  the  freemen 
of  North  America.  The  impresrion  which  this  account,  accom- 
panied by  my  mother's  tears,  produced  upon  me,  b  among  the 
number  of  those  which  exerted  a  preponderating  influence  on 
my  youthful  developement. 

It  was  about  this  dme,  that  I  found  myself,  then  twelve  years 
cS  age,  with  an  old  aunt  under  a  large  linden  tree  before  the 
Castle  of  Wildenstein,  attoitivdy  observing,  while  eonrersing 
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with  her,  what  was  passing  in  the  yard.  We  suddenly  saw 
-a  man,  clothed  m  a  singular  manner,  with  a  thick  beard  and 
long  black  hair,  ascending  with  rapid  steps  the  avenue  to  the 
castle.  My  aunt,  alarmed  at  this  apparition,  sought  in  ber 
pocket  for  something  to  give  him,  to  induce  him  to  withdraw. 
At  the  same  time  I  saw  my  father,  who,  in  the  meanwhile  had 
left  the  castle,  hastening  with  great  eagerness  to  embrace  him. 
My  aunt  was  astonished,  and  I  could  hardly  wait  for  a  conveni- 
ent moment  to  ask  my  father  for  an  explanation  of  what  seemed 
so  enigmatical  in  tlie  apparition  that  had  excited  my  curiosity. 
I  learned,  after  the  departure  of  this  man,  et^aUy  singular 
in  his  conversation  and  appearance,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
then  repulsive  aspect,  he  was  highly  distingubbed  for  his  benevo* 
lent  temper  and  devotedness  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  I  beard  for  the  first  time  the 
name  of  Ptstalozzu  I  had  at  Wildensteb  two  tutors,  who  ex- 
erted an  influence  over  me  which  I  shall  always  remember  as 
a  very  instructive  example.  One  of  them,  not  having  discov- 
ered my  natural  disposition,  and  not  knowing  how  to  impart  tha 
mstruction  which  he  was  to  give,  tormented  and  wearied  me» 
and,  having  driven  me  to  the  last  extremity,  supposed  I  was 
under  a  diabolical  influence.  This  I  knew  was  not  the  case, 
although  I  felt  tliat  his  suppositions  would  lead  me  to  open  re- 
bellion against  tliis  unpleasant  Mentor,  whose  suspicions  would 
have  greatly  injured  me  if  my  parents  had  not  had  the  good 
sense  to  give  his  place  to  the  excellent  Mr  Rengger,  since  then 
minister  of  the  interior  of  the  Swiss  Republic.  But  the  liappi- 
ness  resulting  from  enjoying  his  instructions  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  our  becoming  intimately 
acquainted.  Mr  Rengger's  treatise  upon  the  calendar,  wluch 
appeared  in  1788,  and  his  Report  of  my  school  for  the  poor, 
published  in  1815,  proved  to  what  an  extent  our  views  and 
affections  harmonizca  tagether. 

I  went  a  few  years  alter,  with  my  mother,  to  visit  the  Castle 
of  Konigsfelden,  where  the  nobility  of  Austria  had  conspired 
against  tlie  liberty  of  Switzerland,  under  the  auspices  of  Queen 
Agnes.  The  historical  recollections  which  this  place  revived, 
occupied  me  attentively.  Here,  too,  I  saw  contiguous  to  the 
Castle  of  Konigsfelden,  a  house  inhabited  by  insane  persons,  who 
had  been  generally  brought  to  this  state  by  theik*  bad  conduct. 
The  wretched  aspect  they  presented  excited  my  compassion, 
and  my  mother,  seizing  the  favorable  moment,  withdrew  with  mo 
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into  her  chaiAber,  and  there  made  ree  take  the  most  solemn 
TOWS,  never  lo  lose  sight  ef  the  unfertunate ;  bat  always  to  as- 
sist tfaem  by  all  the  means  in  my  potver.  Aiter  I  had  pro- 
nounced these  TOWS,  my  mother  knelt  down  beside  roe  and 
oftred  a  fervent  prayer,  t)eseeching  God  to  enable  me  to  fiilfil 
with  fide&y,  the  resolution  I  had  farmed.  1  afterwards  went 
to  Cobnm*,  to  the  Insdtution  of  the  celebrated  Pfeffel.  I  re- 
vered hbn  for  his  goodness;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  a  blhid 
man  never  ought  to  direct  an  enterprise  of  this  kmd ;  and  while 
I  observed  nnmy  usefid  features  in  this  institotion,  I  was  struck 
with  many  unsuitable  thines,  which  shorid  be  banished  from 
the  sphere  of  education.  Having  returned  to  Beme,  my  native 
eity,  I  was  at  fitBt  aimoat  whoOy  absorbed  with  the  impressions 
produced  by  an  excellent  discourse;  delivered  by  my  late  father, 
as  president  of  the  Helvetic  Society,  at  its  meeting  m  Ohen, 
upon  the  necessity  of  improving  our  national  education.  From 
Aat  tome  1  imbibed  a  decided  taste  for  those  studies  which  re* 
fer  to  It ;  but  I  only  found  among  my  young  companions  at 
Berne  a  taste  for  gaming  and  dissipation,  and  when  I  endeav- 
ored to  shelter  myself  from  their  pursoit,  in  the  most  retired  part 
of  the  paternal  mansion,  the  furniture  of  my  chamber  was  heaped 
tip  in  confiision,  by  way  o(  revenge  for  my  neglect  of  them.* 
About  this  time,  my  late  father,  then  a  Senator  of  the  Republic 
of  Berne,  often  said  to  me,  while  going  to  the  town-house,  that 
he  should  defend  more  successfully  the  interests  of  his  country, 
in  proportion  as  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  I  should  do  so  m  ■ 
my  turn ;  and  when  he  returned  from  the  Senate,  saddened  by 
the  insufficiency  of  his  efforts  for  the  public  good,  he  frequently 
remarked,  that  his  disinterested  views  on  the  subject  of  his 
country's  welfare  received  but  little  support  fix)m  his  cdleagues, 
and  observed  that  we  must  redouble  our  efforts,  if  we  would 
iiope,  one  day,  to  realize  our  plans.  The  aspect  of  this  venera-. 
ble  father  of  his  country,  so  often  grieved  by  his  isolated  condi* 
don,  persevering  notwithstanding  in  his  painful  duly,  made  an 
impression,  which  was  cmly  second  to  the  one  produced  upon 
my  heart  by  maternal  affection,  in  determining  the  bent  of  my 
fiiture  life.    I  was  but  axteen  years  old,  when  1  entreated  my 

*  At  this  period,  in  order  to  fanprore  hif  healtli»  wlitcb  he  had  Impaired  by 
giudy,  he  gave  up  the  delicate  dishea  of  hia  latlier'a  table  for  yery  tioiple 
fare,  and  employed  other  means  to  harden  his  conatitutioo.  He  endeavored 
to  render  Mmaelf  independent  of  artificial  wanti,  and  devoted  to  benevolent 
pwpoiaa,  the  aaaajr  wailed  by  hia  compwiaoe  in  hixnty  and  t 
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fittber  to  ptrrak  me  to  iMve  my  oaiM  ci^,tlMt  I  m^  V^Ufy 
myself  to  kikm  his  example  in  the  service  of  my  country*  llfy 
heroic  mother  frequently  spoke  to  me  (^  her  ^aadfatber,  the 
Dutch  Admimi  Van  Tromp,  and  ntnrated  his  exploits,  with  die 
assistance  of  some  trophies  found  aititoncthe  family  rdics,  one 
of  which,  a  present  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  r^Mresenied 
upon  a  box  of  amber  all  the  batdes  he  had  won.  I  was  thus 
voused  to  a  strong  decree  of  patriotic  excitement,  and  I  applied 
myself  to  the  study  cA  the  Greek  language,  and  antiquities,  with 
a  learned  Helleoist»  who  had  imitated  me  celebrated  Henster- 
huis,  without  acijuiriog  his  talents*  This  man  was  then  setded 
in  a  country  parish,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  had  formed 
a  taste  for  good  living,  and  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and 
attempted  to  persuade  me  to  accompany  him,  at  the  very  time 
when  I  was  roost  desirous  of  studjriog.  There  I  bdidd  aO 
tlttt  was  repulsive  m  the  pride  of  iearnins,  ttid  in  the  exclusive^ 
ness  of  limited  views  of  civil  policy,  and  I  6nally  left  him,  and 
retired  to  the  house  of  a  village  pastor,  in  die  canton  of  Ai^ovie* 
Here  I  only  found  less  pretenskans  to  eruditiaD,  imih  a  slight 
increase  of  philanthropy  and  elevation  of  soul,  in  die  famSy  ki 
wfakb  I  bo^d  to  obttun  an  asylum  favondble  to  the  Muses, 
and  the  cultivatk)n  of  diose  virtues,  of  which  I  stood  in  great 
need.  I  dien  travelled  all  over  Switseriand  in  search  of  them, 
but  I  nowhere  discovered  the  beau  ideal  which  filled  my  heart, 
and  occupied  tH  the  faculties  of  my  soul.  I  pursued  my  stu- 
dies ix  some  time  at  the  German  Universities,  especially  the 
study  of  law  under  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawy^^,  Pro- 
fessor Ho&cker,  of  Tubingen*  This  good  man,  to  whom  I 
communicated  my  observations  upoa  his  public  lectures,  advised 
me  not  to  attend  them;  but  to  lunit  myself  to  his  private  mstroc- 
lions.  He  lamented  with  me  the  obligatbn,  which  the  most 
learned  men  of  Germany  fek  under,  of  adapting  themselves  to 
the  wants  of  those  practitk>ner8  who  frequent  thq  universities, 
iar  the  purpose  of  obtaiune  the  means  of  earning  a  subsbtenee, 
wkhout  perplexing  themsdves  with  the  learning,  which  is  only 
dbtainea  by  a  rational  study  q(  the  sdence.  My  attention  was 
BOW  drawn  towards  phikmplucal  and  politkal  studies.  The 
intensity  with  which  I  applied  myself  to  tnem  mjured  my  health, 
and  led  me  to  wish  ardentty  mat  an  oceaskm  wouM  present 
itself,  b  which  I  might  devote  myself  exclusively  to  some  cause 
doaely  united  with  me  best  interests  of  humanity.  I  afterwards 
1  again  ov«r  the  diftrent  parts  of  Switxeriand,  to  exam* 


doaely  UD 
tmalkdi 
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JM  its  stale,  lo  find  meaas  of  folfiffiiig  my  vows;  but  I  did  not 
snceeed  b  my  aim.*  My  obaervaliQiwca^  served  to  conviiioe 
me  that  with  women  as  well  as  with  men,  h  was  necessary  to 
begm  with  a  weQ  conducted  educaiion,  to  produoe,  in  progress 
^  time,  that  domestic  haziness,  and  that  influonee  upon  the 
poUic  proBperity,  towards  which  aU  my  desire  tended.  The 
dangers  wkh  which  the  French  revolution  threatened  my  coun- 

2,  mduced  me  m  1795  In  visit  France.  I  arrived  in  Paris 
Br  the  fall  of  Robeqpierre.  I  oflen  attended,  while  there,  the 
meetings  of  the  oommiltee  of  public  instruction,  and  was  truly 
edified  by  the  philanthropic  and  indefatigable  aotivi^  of  the 
Abbe  Gfigoire,  I  often  saw  the  Abbi  Sieyes,  and  ocbw  lead* 
«rs  of  public  a&irs*  From  the  intrigues  which  I  observed^  I 
coidd  foresee  the  events  which  caused  Switxerland  to  yield  in 
1798*  I  returned  to  my  native  country,  with  the  desire  of  in- 
fomung  my  oountryraen  of  the  destiny  whieh  awaited  them, 
and  of  finding  some  means  of  averting  it.  With  this  object,  I 
wrole  several  articles  in  the  gazettes,  and  circulated  several 
pamphlets,  m  which  I  sou^  to  convince  my  feHow«citizens 
that  nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  sacrifice  upon  the  ahar  of 
our  country  diose  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patrician  order, 
vriiicb  had  alienated  the  affection  of  the  Swiss  nation,  and  to  r^ 
gcin  their  confidence  bv  showing  a  nd>ie  zeal  fcxt  the  safety  of 
our  ooontry.  I  found  but  few  &ends  disposed  to  listen  to  roe, 
nnd  I  even  paased  as  e  revobtionisL  But  in  1798  my  predict 
dons  were  verified,  and  the  fVench  invaded  Switzerland.' 

The  character  of  this  work  renders  it  proper  that  we  should 
only  state  briefly  the  political  events  which  folbwed.  At  the 
i^^proach  of  the  French  troops,  sent  to  overthrow  Ae  govern- 
ment of  Switzerland,  Fellenberg  was  active  in  rai^g  andleading 
on  the  levy  ef»  loasf^  firom  Lucerne  to  resist  them.  Butthecity 
of  Beme  was  taken,  and  the  cause  k)st,  before  any  effieieoit 
force  could  be  organized.  Fellenberg  was  proscribed,  a  price 
set  cqpon  his  head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Germany.   At 

*  In  tbesa  iouniey*,  whicb  fbrmed  one  of  hu  principftl  occupitfons  for  tea 
yeva^it  wm  Fellenberg's  leading  object  to  make  himself  acquainted  wUh  the 
jMe^<AeMop2e,inorderto  lenrn  how  he  eonld  be  moat  neeful  to  Uiem. 
The  writer  has  been  stmck  wHh  ohservitig  how  much  mere  lamiliar  he  wee 
with  the  men  ttinn  wiUi  die  nountain»  of  his  country. '  He  generally  travelled 
on  feot,  with  his  knapaaclL  on  hie  back,  residing  in  the  viUages  and  farm- 
hoont,  end  mingliaip  in  the  labor  end  oecnpeliene,  and  perteUng  <^  the  rude 
lodging  and  fiure  of  the  peesaats;  nften  extending  hie  J«mieys  te  saRooad* 
ugeountriee. 
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^tis  time  ht  designed  to  come  to  the  Umted  States,  and  sent 
some  of  his  funds  hither  as  a  resotirce,  in  case  of  the  utter  ruin  of 
aflfeirs  at  home.  He  was,  however,  soon  after  recalled  \o  Swit- 
zerland, and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  against  the 
rapacious  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  French 
Republic.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  an  order  for  the 
recall  of  one  of  the  most  profligate ;  but  the  otter  disregard  of 

rciple  and  honesty,  which  pervaded  the  public  men  and  pub- 
measures  of  the  day,  disgusted  him  with  the  diplomatie 
career,  and  he  resigned  his  office.  For  a  short  period  after  bis 
return  liome,  he  occupied  a  public  station ;  but  the  want  of  faith 
and  public  spirit,  which  he  found  in  the  government  in  executing 
measures  whose  direction  had  been  committed  to  him,  con<- 
firmed  his  disgust  for  political  life,  and  he  resolved  to  d[)andoB 
it  entirely,  until  a  better  day  should  dawn  upon  his  country. 
His  eariy  disappointments  in  his  examination  of  society — his 
investigation  of  the  state  of  the  common  people — his  intercourse 
with  public  men,  and  the  convulsions  he  had  witnessed,  had  aH 
conspired  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  same  conviction,  that  the 
wily  resource  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  his  own  and  otlier 
countries,  and  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  which  he 
bad  witnessed,  was  to  be  found  in  early  education^  and  he  r^ 
solved  hencefortli  to  devote  himself  to  this  as  the  object  of  his 
life.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Education 
of  Berne,  but  was  soon  convinced  that  nothing  adequate  could 
be  accomplished  on  this  subject  through  the  medium  of  legisla- 
tive commissions ;  and,  being  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he 
resolved  to  devote  this  to  his  great  object,  and  '  to  ibrm  on  his 
own  estate,  and  on  an  independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in 
which  it  should  be  proved  what  education  could  accomplish  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity.'  He  married,  about  this  time,  a  Bernese 
lady  of  the  patrician  family  of  Tscharner,  who  has  borne  him 
nine  children,  six  of  whom,  as  well  as  tlieir  mother,  are  devoted 
coadjutors  in  his  plan  of  benevolence.  In  pursuance  of  tiiis  great 
design,  *  formed,'  as  he  observed,  *  at  Paris,  in  presence  of  those 
usurpers  who  had  seized  upon  his  country  like  a  vulture  upon 
its  prey,'  he  purchased  the  estate  called  Hofwyl,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Berne,  and  his  subsequent  life  forms  an  important  page  in 
the  records  of  hum|UYity. 

We  cannot  orait  the  following  testimony  to  the  value  of  a 
religious  education,  contained  in  the  coocluding  paragraph  of 
this  letter,  from  which  we  have  made  extracts.    It  is  the 
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more  remarkable  as  he  preserved  thU  uawaverbg  belief  in 
revelation  at  Vk  period  when  Europe  was  inundated  with  infi- 
delity, ^he  sincerity  and  strength  of  his  convictions  rany  be 
inferred  from  the  em>rts  he  made  to  convince  an  unbeliever 
of  his  acquaintance,  as  described  in  the  following  extract. 

'  I  have  passed  over  in  silence,  my  dear  sir,  all  that  you  are 
already  acquainted  with  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  that 
I  am  also  under  great  obligations  to  my  late  esteemed  parents^ 
for  the  cultivation  of  my  relieious  character.  They  were  both 
very  pious,  and  Chrisuans,  m  the  full  extent  of  the  terra,  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  principle  and  sentiment.  In  consequence 
of  their  instructions  m  early  life,  I  have  never  liad  any  doubts 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  The  degree  of  certainty  which 
accompanied  it,  was  so  great,  that  it  appeared  to  me  impossible 
that  an  unbeliever  could  withstand  the  evidence  upon  which  i 
grounded  my  religious  belief,  when  eighteen  years  old.  The 
unbeliever  you  spoke  of,  was  fortyeight  years  of  age.  He 
declared  that  when  his  mother  died^  he  had  seen  the  com- 

Jlete  dissolution  of  human  life,  and  bis  relauons,  distinguished 
>r  their  religious  attainments,  had  renounced  aU  hope  of  re- 
storing him  to  a  more  cheerful  and  consoling  belief.  1  was  not, 
however,  discouraged ;  and  remained  six  months  in  his  retreat 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  in  order  to  convince  him 
of  his  error ;  but  I  failed  to  enlighten  him  as  completely  as  he 
failed  to  darken  my  mind.  Many  other  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  confirm 
my  belief.  It  appears  to  me  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  this 
account,  which  must  be  succinct  to  fulfil  its  aim.' 


AbT.   III.  —  Sk£TCU£S    or    the    FsLLCNfiERO    INSTITUTION 
AT  HOFWTL,  IN   A   SeRTES   OT  LeTTERS  TO  A   FriEND.* 

LETTER  I. 

Hofwyl,  Aagiiit»  1899. 

Mt  Dear  Friend — I  cannot  better  introduce  you  to  this 
celebrated  place  of  educatk>n,  than  by  a  particular  account 
of  die  modves  and  views  which  actuated  its  founder. 

*  This  article  is  repablished  for  the  sake  of  oar  new  sabscribers,  as 
well  as  to  correct  a  few  errors  eonnected  with  it.  An  eqaal  number  of 
additional  pages  preTenta  any  lose  te  others. 
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Destined  bj  Ins  patriciaii  birth  to  take  part  in  the  government 
of  his  native  canton  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centum  jou 
ahvadjr  know  that  FeHenberg's  attention  was  earlj  excited  by 
the  misery  and  vice  which  he  observed  around  him ;  and  he 
resolved  to  devote  himsdf  to  the  moral  and  mtellectttal  refor- 
mation of  his  country. 

The  laboring  classes  he  saw  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  which 
rendered  them  habitually  indifferent  to  everything  but  their 
animal  necessities  and  enjovments ;  yet  capable  of  being  excited 
and  misled — equally  fittecl  to  become  the  instruments  of  licen- 
tious anarchy,  or  the  slaves  of  despotism.  He  traced  the  origin 
of  this  state  of  things  to  the  absence  of  all  rational  means  of 
intellectual  education,  the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  readinr 
and  writing  as  mechanical  acquisitions,  to  the  universally  indi^ 
ferent  or  technical  manner  in  which  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion was  communicated,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  all  effi>rts  to 
cultivate  moral  habits,  and  to  bring  principles  into  action.  It 
required  but  a  glance  at  die  higher  schools  and  universities,  to 
see  how  litde  was  to  be  expected  for  the  superior  classes.  A 
feeble  body — a  perverted  understanding — a  false  and'generaOy 
corrupted  taste — much  ambition,  with  some  qualificati(His  for 
shining  in  the  world, — these  were  the  common  results  of  the 
existing  coinrse  of  education ;  and  rarely  was  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  a  salutary  or  ennobling  influence  on  the 
character  and  life.  No  hope  could  be  entertained  that  the 
higher  classes,  who  alone  possessed  the  means  and  the  ability, 
would  make  any  effort  to  redeem  those  on  whose  ignorance 
they  considered  their  supremacy  as  repo^g.  Both  high  and 
low,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  seemed  destined  to  sink  together. 
At  a  later  period,  the  illusve  promises  of  philosophy  were  pro- 
claimed and  broken ;  and  its  influence  in  Switzerland  went  to 
inundate  it  with  a  flood  of  new  errors  and  vices. 

Fellenberg  was  convinced  that  every  improvement  must  com- 
mence with  the  germ  of  society ;  that  it  was  oaly  in  acting  on 
the  rising  generation  by  improving  the  means  of  education,  that 
any  hope  could  be  cherished  of  improving  its  condition.  He 
believed  that  die  eflbrts  made  for  this  purpose  must  be  directed^ 
at  the  same  time,  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  social  body ; 
and  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  reform  those  who  are  destmed 
to  labor  and  obey,  without  improving  the  character  of  those  who 
consume  and  govern.  He  believed  that  no  attempt  sboukl  b0 
made  to  disutfb  the  order  cf  ib»  European  oommuotty,  by 
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GCttfimiidii^  ohsser  of  men  vAioee  bt  Pravideoce  bad  so  widely 
separated* 

While  h«  endeaYored  to  elevate  those  whose  takiits  rendered 
tfaem  capable  of  it,  to  stations  in  which  socie^  could  enjoy  the 
utmost  benefit  from  their  effiMrts,  he  believed  that  with  tlie  mai^ 
of  the  laboring  classes,  the  only  rational  course  was  to  prepare 
them  for  the  situation  in  which  Providence  had  placed  them, 
and  to  reader  them  happy  in  it  by  raiong  them  to  their  proper 
rank  as  rational  and  moral  beings. 

It  was  also  of  the  first  tn^portance  to  establisb  new  relalioQS 
between  the-  difi^nt  classes  of  society.  The  poor  were  to  be 
led  by  a  rational  and  religious  education,  not  only  to  be  content 
with  their  own  station,  but  to  req)ect  the  order  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  them ;  and  to  see  how  unworthy  of  the  un- 
derstanding, as  weU  as  the  heart  that  envy  and  jealousy  is,  which 
the  lower  classes  are  so  ready  to  indulge  towards  the  more 
fevored.  The  ridi  were  to  be  taught  to  estimate  the  worth  of 
industry,  to  feel  bow  dependent  they  are  upon  the  laboring 
chases,  and  to  observe  and  revere  the  digm^  cf  moral  character 
which  is  often  found  among  them. 

An  object  of  not  less  importance  in  the  view  of  FeOenberg, 
was  to  correct  rAo^  unckriitian  idea  of  the  great  wcnrld,  that  to 
ffomde  for  the  pretemt  and  tiemal  toe^are  of  immortal  bemgi 
Mf  education^  is  an  occupation  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  more 
j^vored  daeses.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  first  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  object,  by  showing  how  much  good  may  be  efi^ct- 
ed,  how  much  happiness  produced,  and  how  much  real  enjoy- 
ment secured  to  turn  who  becomes  the  instrument  of  ^uch  im- 
provement. Practical  demonstration  was  to  be  given  of  the . 
miportance  of  this  to  the  higher  classes,  in  providing  them  with 
more  skilful  overseers,  and  more  honest  and  obedient  servants ; 
and  m  giving  to  the  state  more  dutiiiil  wd  useful  subjects. 

To  attain  these  ends,  no  means  were  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  than  to  establish  an  insdtutic« 
for  both  classes,  in  which  they  should  be  so  separated  as  to  pre- 
vent an  confiision,  and  yet  so  connected  that  each  might  observe 
the  other,  and  that  occasion  might  be  given  to  establish  on  a 
christian  basis,  the  character  of  each,  as  well  as  those  relations 
which  must  afterwards  exist  in  society.  *  To  this  object,'  he 
observed  ten  years  smce, '  I  have  devoted  my  life  and  all  that  I 
possess,  for  twenty  years ; — to  this  I  still  devote  them,  and  am 
resolved  to  devote  them  to  my  last  breath.^ 
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He  believed  that  agriculture,  which  in  Ae  ofder  <rf  Provi- 
dence  was  the  primitive,  and  must  ever  be  the  principal  occupa* 
tion  of  mankind  in  the  social  state,  is  best  adapted  to  develope 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  in  their  proper  harmony,  ae 
was  persuaded  that  an  agricultural  establisbraent  and  the  era-' 
•ployments  necessarily  connected  with  it,  should  form  the  baa6 
of  the  contemplated  Institution.  With  these  views  he  purcliased 
Hofwyl,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  «-*  at  diat  time  a  private 
country  seat,  but  now  forming  a  litde  village,  containing  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  exclusively  on  his  property  and  under  his 
control.  It  comprises,  1 .  A  ferm,  including  recent  additions  in 
the  neighborhood,  of  about  six  hundred  acres ;  2.  Workshops^ 
for  the  fabrication  and  improvement  of  agricukural  implements, 
and  of  ck>thing  for  the  inhabitants;  3.  A  lithographic  establish- 
ment in  which  music  and  other  things  useful  to  the  institution 
are  printed  j  4.  A  Literary  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
Ugher  classes;  5.  A  Practical  Institution  for  those  who  art 
destined  to  trade,  or  whose  circumstances  do  not  pennit  a  more 
complete  educatkxi ;  and,  6.  An  Agricultural  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Hofwyl  is  about  six  miles  from  Berne,  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  the  same  name,  and  the  chief  towti  of  German  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  about  a  mile  from  the  great  road  which  traverses 
Switzerland  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  The  approach  from  Berne 
is  through  a  wood,  which  presents  no  traces  of  cultivadon.  In 
issuing  from  it,  you  come  almost  immediately  in  view  of  the 
large  buildings  and  luxuriant  fields  of  the  establishment*  It  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  elevatk>n  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheao-e  of 
hills.  On  tlie  north,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, and  on  the  south  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  whose  tops  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  valley 
about  eighty  feet  in  deptli,  indiich  separates  it  entirely  from  the 
neighboring  farms  and  villages.  The  valley  contams  two  small 
kkes,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  still  iarther  diversified  by 
the  villages  and  hamlets  on  the  opposite  hills.  The  isolation  of 
Hofwyl,  in  the  midst  of  villages  and  at  no  great  distance  from  a 
large  town,  and  the  combination  m  its  neighborhood,  of  some  of 
the  grandest  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  Swiss 
scenery,  were  circumstances  of  no  smaU  weight  m  the  view  of 
Fellenberg,  in  reference  to  his  great  object. 

On  entering  Hofwyl  from  Berne,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
in  an  extensive  court  or  play  ground  (A),  (see  the  plan,)  fur^ 
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uiAed  wish  matrumeuts  for  gymnasde  exercises^  and  a  bOIodc  of 
dean  sand,  in  which  the  younger  boys  exercise  tbeu*  ingenui^ 
in  d%gBie  caTes  and  Iralding  casdes,  surrounded  on  ibset 
aides  by  the  building  devoted  to  the  Literary  Institutions,  and 
sheltered  on  the  west  by  a  fittk  wood  (B)  composed  of  a  rariety 
of  trees,  which  serve  at  once  as  a  place  for  botanical  observa- 
tions^ and  as  a  retreat  during  the  heat  of  summer.  In  pleasant 
weather  the  lessons  are  not  unfrequently  given  here,  in  arbors 
furnished  with  seats  for  this  pui|X)96. 

The  principal  buildng  on  the  east (^  this  court  ^C)  is  inhabit* 
«U  by  eighty  nuj^,  under  the  constant  superintendence  of 
FeQedbeis,  ana  four  of  his  chSdren.  The  basement  story  19 
oeciqpied  l>y  the  kitchen  and  8tore*>rooms.  The  first  floor  is 
divided  into  four  sections  by  haHs,  which  traverse  the  building 
in  its  length  and  breadth.  One  of  these  sections  is  occupied  by 
the  superintendents,  another  by  the  dining  hall  and  music  room, 
a  durd  and  fourth  t^^  the  chapel,  and  three  large  and  lofty  rooms 
for  study.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  class  rooms,  the 
library,  and  the  collection  oi  casts.  The  third  and  attic  stories 
contam  the  dormkories  for  the  pupils,  and  chambers  for  the 
superintendents.  The  size,  airiness  and  neatness  of  every  part 
fsi  the  buildim;  are  veiy  striking ;  and  a  well  arranged  system  of 
stoves  on  the  Russian  plan,  maintains  a  mild  and  uniform  tem« 
perature  during  the  winter,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  climates 
far  less  severe,  where  the  medKMb  of  employing  fuel  are  less 
perfect.  In  th»  institution  Fellenberg  proposes  to  give  a  com- 
plete education  preparatory  to  professional  studies.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  instnicters  are  empbyed  in  this  establishment, 
most  of  whom  reside  in  another  iMulding,  and  have  no  connex<* 
ion  with  the  pupils  except  during  the  hours  of  instrucdon.  Two 
small  buildings  (c  c)  wnich  shelter  the  court  on  the  north  and 
south,  contain  a  large  warm  bath  for  wauer,  the  store-roora  foe 
the  gardening  tools  of  the '  pupils,  a  eabinet-maker'a  shop,  in 
which  those  who  have  the  disposidon  are  taught  this,  art,  the 
book-bindery  of  the  institution,  and  several  rooms  which  are 
devoted  to  exercises  in  instrtmiental  music,  fencing  and  dancing, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  tranquility  necessary  in  the  prio- 
eipal  buildmg. 

Beyond  the  literary  Insdtudon  is  a  second  court  (A2),  fur^ 
nished  like  the  first  with  fiames  and  poles  for  gymnastic  exer* 


On  the  east  side  of  this  court  are  garden  spots,  and  at  the 
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entrance  dt  tbe  fint  court,  (INB),  asdgned  to  the  popSi  as  a 
means  of  amusement  and  exercise ;  and  at  a  little  dislBnce  ea 
the  side  of  the  hiH,  &  cireidar  cold  bath  of  hewn  stone,  nmecj' 
feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  deep,  in  which  thqr  are  taught  to 
swim,  with  a  neat  bathing*house  m  the  Godbic  s^Ie. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  court  is  the  chateau  or  fiunilj  man* 
sioo  (F),  b  which  Mrs  Fellenberg  resides  with  her  jrounger 
children.  It  also  contains  the  hutwa  of  tbe  estebli^iment,  in 
which  strainers  are  received  and  the  business  of  thelnstitutiaa 
transacted  bj  a  penon  detoted  to  this  object  It  likewise  serves 
as  a  depot  for  thelittlearticles  which  tbe  pupils  have  oocasbnto 
purchase  at  a  distance  from  a  large  town,  lo  die  garden  of  the 
dmuau  is  the  school  for  peasant  ^Is  (G),  under  the  imroediale 
dtrecdon  of  Mrs  Fdleoberg  and  one  of  ber  daughters. 

In  the  rear  of  the  tkattoM  are  two  buildings  occupied  hj 
tmnxj  or  thirdr  nupBs  of  the  Practieal  Insdtutioo  (H).  These 
are  lodged  and  fed  in  a  more  simple  manner  than  the  pujuls  in 
Ae  Literary  Institution ;  and  are  permitted  to  svail  themselves 
of  its  lessons,  and  lo  partake  of  the  labors  of  the  farm  or  the 
hurean^  according  to  their  necessities  and  destmation. 

In  the  rear  of  these  buildings  is  a  second  cold  bath  of  hewn 
slooe,  (I)  Qolv  two  feet  m  depdi,  deigned  for  the  use  <^tho 

'  younger  pujKls.  Adjoining  this  is  a  building  150  feet  loag  (K), 
the  lower  part  of  wboh  forms  a  large  sheltered  arena  for  riding 
and  gymnastic  exercises  in  unpleuant  weather*    The  upper 

'Stories  are  occupied  by  the  class  rooms,  and  dormitories  ot  the 
Agricuhural  Institution ;  in  which  children  of  die  laboring  classes 
are  taught  the  practica]  part  c^  agriculture,  and  receive  three  or 
four  h^rs  of  mstruction  daily  in  readmg,  writings  arithmedc, 
and  other  usefol  branches.  One  cf  the  chambers  in  this  build* 
ing  contains  a  small  collection  of  minerab,  and  of  wild  and  cul- 
thrated  plants  from  the  netgfaborhood,  together  with  two  modds 
in  day,  made  by  the  pupils  diemsdves,  representing  in  relief 
the  sivfaoe  of  Switaarknd. 

A  number  of  the  pupib  of  this  school  are  prepared  by  dieo- 
vetical  mstrucdon  and  practicd  essays  in  the  inferior  classes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  si^ierintendent,  to  become  teachers. 
No  regular  coarse  of  agricuhural  instructkm  is  given ;  but  seve* 
ral  of  ttK>se  who  frequent  the  institution  as  board^s,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  tbe  systora  of  agriculture 
adcoted  at  Hofwyl,  attoid  a  course  of  lectures,  which  are  ghren 
by  Fdenberg  hinudf  to  tbe  dder  pupils  of  all  the  institutions. 
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Qd  ibe  north  of  the  buiUingfr  wfaicb  we  have  described,  is  aa 
^xteinive  inegukr  range,  ccmtaiDiiig  the  farm  bouse  (L),.  ki 
wbicb  the  pupils  of  the  agricultutal  school  take  their  meals,  the 
varioua  woniMiops,  the  laundry,  dair^,  bams,  and  dtaUes.  (See 
ihefHan*)  The  stables  contain  fiftj  cows,  and  anoinberof 
oxen,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  strangers  by  their  size,  and 
the  neatness  with  which  they  are  kept. 

At  a  little  dtstaoce  from  the  prbcipal  group  of  buildkigs,  on 
the  eastern  descent  of  the  hiM,  is  the  house  oocnpied  by  the 
jMroiesscNrs,  in  which  die  parents  of  the  pu]Hls  are  also  kkiged 
during  thc^.  visits  to  their  children.  It  contains  a  reading  room 
b  wluch  some  of  the  principal  political  and  literary  journals  are 
received  for  the  use  of  the  professors.  In  this  biulding  is  the 
chemical  laboratory,  and  a  collection  of  the  most  necessary  phi- 
losoi^iical  instrnments. 

An  bteresting  branch  of  ihe  Institution  of  Hofwyl,  is  the 
cokHiy  of  Meykirk  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  or  ten  poor  boys,  who  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher  on  a  spot  of  uncultivated  eround,  from 
which  they  were  expected  to  obtain  tbe  means  of  subsistence. 
It  is  designed  as  an  experiment  on  the  practicability  of  provid- 
ing for  the  support  and  education  of  fiiendless  cbilaren,  without 
any  farther  expense  than  that  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate. 
It  resembles,  in  e&ct,  an  establishment  In  one  oi  our  new 
settlements,  except  that  several  hours  are  devoted  dally  to  in- 
tellectual and  religious  instruction,  and  thus  tbe  children  ad- 
vance in  cultivation  and  knowledge  as  well  as  in  hardihood  and 
industry. 

You  will  perhaps  think  these  local  details  too  minute,  yet  I 
believe  you  vnll  perceive  in  them  the  key  to  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  FeDenberg,  and  will  be  better,  prepared  to 
understancl  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied.  In  a  visit  of 
a  few  hours,  such  as  is  usually  paid  hj  the  stranger,  be  can 
learn  litde  more  concerning  Hofwyl.  Should  he  pass  the  day 
he  will  be  struck  with  the  unceasmg  activity,  combined  with  the 
greatest  r^ularity,  which  reigns  in  eveiy  part  of  the  establisb- 
mait;  and  with  the  good  order  and  harmony  prevalent  among 
the  pupQs,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  freedom  and  gayety.  He 
cannot  but  admire  tbe  benevolence  and  perseverance  which 
Juive  led  a  angle  man,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  private  fortune, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  prejudices  of  those  of  his  own  rank,  to 
create  a  set  of  institutions  which  furnish  ample  means  for  the 
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fboiou^  eduocrtionof  the  hig^  daases,  tnd  at  die  aane  tiin« 
provide  for  the  ^takous  ami^MMt  and  edueatkm  of  one  hun- 
dred aad  durtjr  children.  It  is  only  after  a  loDg  conduued 
residence,  diat  he  wiU  be  able  to  appreciate  that  unwearied 
devotednesfi  of  a  hurge  family,  by  which  all  this  is  accom- 
fdished^ — a  devotedness  which  not  onty  exchides  them  bom 
the  pleasures  and  amusetneots  usually  enjoyed  by  rank  and 
fortime,-*-but  abo  cbHges  them  to  Kve  for  odiers,  and  to  sacri- 
fice m  a  great  meaaure  those  socisd  and  domestic  ei^oyment^ 
which  sure  of  far  greater  vahie.     I  ana,  Iec. 


Art.  IV. — lnvAurr  Education. 

Ths  scriptural  declaration  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who 
speaks  of  education,---' train  up  a  cbildv  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  be  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it ;'  and  yet  we 
near  constant  complabts,  and  see  mournful  examples  of  apparent 
iailure  in  its  application.  Is  it  not  for  want  of  examining  with 
sufficient  care  tne  full  import  of  its  terms,  that  these  disappoint^ 
ments  are  experienced  ? 

Training  is  a  term  primarily  applied  to  plants  and  vines  whose 
branches  are  bent  or  spread  so  as  to  open  them  to  the  sun  or ' 
shelter  them  from  the  wind,  or  display  their  beauties,  or  give 
them  the  best  direction,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  to  bring  forth 
the  best  fruit,  or  enable  them  to  sustain  its  weight. 

This  word  is  also  emploj^ed  to  designate  the  methods  which 
are  used  to  accustom  an  animal  to  perform,  with  readiness  and 
ease,  those  labors  to  which  he  is  desuned.  He  is  first  employed 
for  a  very  short  period  in  such  as  are  lighter  and  more  simple, 
and  gradually  for  a  longer  time  in  those  which  are  more  laborious 
and  difficult  But  every  exercise  is  proportioned  to  the  strength, 
die  temper  and  the  experience  of  the  particular  animal.  He  h 
never  burdened  with  a  load  which  would  strain  or  discourage 
him.  He  is  gendy  and  cautiously  put  into  the  harness  that  he 
may  not  be  alarmed,  and  at  first  slowly  and  kindly  led  along 
that  be  may  not  be  made  to  dislike  his  ta^.  He  is  not  expec- 
ted to  perform  a  difficult  movement  at  once,  nor  is  he  ever  driven 
by  force  until  firequent  drawing  has  proved  ineffectual. 

The  soldier  is  trained  by  empk>ymg  and  treating  him  in  the 
manner  adapted  to  give  him  vigor  and  hardSiood,  as  weS  as  the 
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habits  of  rapid  and  easy  roovemeotjwhich  are  reqaired]^iQ]^fais 
future  efibrta  and  contest^.  His  eye,  his  fixit,  his  hand,  are*aH  , 
trained  by  repeated  exercises  to  act  instantaneoutljr  and  easily, 
b  accontence  wUli  tbs  detemHnations  of  bis  own  mind  or  the 
orders  of  his  eommander.  He  thus  learns  to  accompfish  oligects 
with  surprisbg  rapidily  and  ease,  which  are  impracUcable  to  an 
untrained  citizen,  and  to  endure  hardships  and  j  labors  which 
would  destroy  a  raw  recruit 

The  persons  who  were  deslmed  to  run  or  wrestle  for  the 
prises  in  the  Olympic  games,  or  those  who  in  modem  tenes 
prepare  thelnsekes  for  any  trial  of  strength  or  speed,  have  ri« 
ways  been  trained  for  their  work,  not  merely  by  daily  practice, 
bot  by  die  moat  carefiil  management  of  their  bodies.  Their 
hours  of  aedfi^  and  repose,  their  food  and  drink,  and  aH  their 
occupations  ana  habits  are  regulated  with  great  care,  so  as  to  fit 
them  in  the  best  mamier  for  the  laborious  eflbrts  on  which  de^ 
pended  tbor  victory  or  defeat,  their  honor  or  cKsgraee. 

Training,  then,  when  referred  to  a  chUd,  may  be  <Kxisidered 
as  involving  oZ?  those  influences  and  exertiaes  by  wkieh  he  is  to 
be  prqfKtred  for  his  figure  duties  and  destiny  m  this  l^e  and 
another  ;  and  if  these  do  not  conspire  to  lead  him  in  the  way 
$11  vJttch  he  shotddgo^  it  is  to  this  defisct  that  our  failures  are  to 
be  attributed. 

But  a  term  oS  equal  importance  to  a  full  understanding  of 
das  maxim  is  dten  left  entirely  out  of  view—  what  is  meant  by 
'  a  child.'  Will  the  maxim  remain  true  if  we  wait  till  the  age 
of  twelve,  of  ten,  of  six,  or  even  of  four  years,  before  we  begin 
die  ^  training'  prescribed  ?  It  is  too  little  considered,  we  fear, 
t0&€it  the  infant  begins  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  training,  and  at 
what  age  he  may  become  in  one  respect  or  another,  insensible 
to  its  influence.  Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  source  of  a  large 
proportion  of  those  failures,  which  lead  some  to  speak  of  this  as 
a  maxim  of  doubtful  correctness. 

Trite  and  simple  as  the  poetical  parajdirase  of  this  passage  is, 
we  wish  we  could  see  it  more  impressed  on  the  heart  of  every 
mother, 

<  Just  t9  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  '•  ioelkuBd.* 

If  a  plant  is  to  be  made  to  assume  a  given  shape  or  direcdon, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  commence  whh  the  scion  or  the  earliest 
twigs,  and  to  lead  every  tendril  as  it  shoots  forth  into  the  course 
deared.  Should  we  leave  it  until  it  becomes  stiffened  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  the  force  necessary  to  change  it  will  ftsiudly 
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Aniotth  ks  Tigaf,  uid  obstroct  its  growlb.  It  will  stiQ  lead  to* 
hs  bnaet  coiorse )  it  will  spring  back  tbe  moment  Amb  baadt 
whiob  confine  it  are  IcMcned  br  removed,  ^ad  we  can  geMom 
deatroy  this  teDdeacy  wkboat  a  degree  of  mleDoe  wfaiofa  will 
produce  defarmiiy  or  impair  the  very  piindpte  of  fife.  The 
<Avbtis  applicatioit  of  bom  these  maxims  is,  that  the  human  be* 
ing  must  be  taken  while  his  character  i»  in  die  moet  pliant  state, 
if  we  mean  to  give  it  a  hi^  and  hoiiy  <fireotion*  We  most 
wntcdi  with  the  utmoBt  vipbnce  over  thejirar  tfiipr«Mioiu  which 
farm  the  basis  of  its  fnturecharaoCer.  We  must  tdre  care  that 
Us  first  conceptions  of  thifigs  mnd  toordt  be  true  as  te  as  possi* 
Me,  diat  he  may  not  be  accustomed  to  error  in  teeeiving,  or 
iahiebood  in  Gommxmicaiing  ideas.  We  must  striTe  to  make  tiba 
.&8timpresBioa8CODeerDi»g  maniMrf,  and  conduct^  and  pfineifk$ 
rfaeriorij  derhred  from  die  examples  he  witnesses  ttid  the  con* 
versstioD  vAwAk  he  hears,  OBpur^  m^pombk. 

We  must  seric  to  restrain  his  piopensties  beibre  they  are 
ripened  into  habits,  and  teaeh  lum  how  to  govern  himself,  befinre 
be  becomes  the  slave  of  impulses. 

New  what  period  can  be  asaigiied  for  the  ^^nmeneement  of  a 
tad:  so  important  and  so  difficult,  unless  it  be  that  when  die 
child  begins  to  exlu^  his  iedings  and  to  be  mduenced  by 
others — the  fint  momenis  ofpercqaiion  and  acUonf 

Defer  your  efibrts  one  day,4md  tne  riiooting  idea  has  assumed 
its  form,  the  tendril  feeltng  has  taken  its  direetbn,  and  an  m* 
creaaed  if  not  pabful  effort  will  be  necessary  to  alter  it.  It  is 
only  in  commencing  our  ^  trainmg,'  when  tbe  mind  receives  its 
first  impresrions,  and  tbeieefings  first  begin  to  strengthen  thenu- 
selves  by  exercise,  that  etdier  reason  or  scripture  audiorizes  us 
to  expect  that  we  can  give  that  form  to  the  character  which  we 
desfare.  How  ebe  can  we  hope  to  counteract  that  crowd  of 
temptations  from  'within  and  around,  which  beset  the  object  of 
our  solicitude  ?  If  a  kind  Providence  should  direct  to  a  more 
hamy  result,  imperfecdons  or  even  deformities  of  character  will^ 
usually  remain  the  lasting  and  mortifying  monuments  'of  this^ 
eariy  negligence. 

But  let  it  be  understood  we  speak  of '  trainings*  not  of  forcing 
.'  the  chOd.  We  would  remonstrate  against  that  course  of  edu- 
•  cation  which  considers  him  as  a  mere  vessd  to  be  filled  vrith 
ideas  and  principles,  or  a  mass  of  matter  to  be  cast  in  the  mould 
'and  stanmed  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  a  self-appoin- 
4  ted  manufacturer  of  men.  He  should  be  treated,  on  the  contirary. 
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as  a  plant  of  wonderful  delicacy  in  its  texture,  whose  organiza- 
tion and  character  are  fully  understood  only  by  its  Creator,  and 
can  be  changed  by  no  power  but  bis,  but  witli  which  our  concern 
is  to  observe  its  habits  and  tendencies,  to  place  it  in  its  proper 
soil,  to  give  it  its  appropriate  nutriment,  to  guard  it  against  the 
dangers  which  we  can  avert,  and  while  we  plant  and  water,  to 
look  to  him  who  giveth  the  increase, .  to  supply  and  maintain 
that  mysterious  principle  of  life  which  comes  from  him  alone. 
We  should  beware  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  bring  it  forward 
prematurely.  All  the  effi>rts  of  misjudging  teachers  and  parents 
who  wish  to  see  their  children  early  prodigies,  only  sacrifice  the 
fruit  in  order  to  produce  an  earlier  expansion  of  the  flower,  and 
resemble  the  hot-bed  in  their  influence  in  ^forcing'  a  plant  to 
maturity,  whose  feebleness  or  early  decay  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  unnatural  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  symmetry  in  its  parts. 

But  let  us  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  training  of  tlio 
child  does  not  in  fact  begm  unt'd  the  parent  decides  that  it  shall 
begin.  It  commences,  whether  we  mean  it  or  not,  as  soon  as  he 
opens  his  eyes  upon  the  light,  and  it  goes  on  to  the  end  of  life 
whatever  course  we  pursue.  Every  sense  is  an  avenue  for 
ideas  which  will  leave  their  traces  behind  them ;  every  object, 
every  action,  every  word,  and  look,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  has 
its  influence  in  one  way  or  another  even  on  mature  minds.  We 
eannot  be  neutral  in  ttiis  world  ;  the  sympathy  of  man  with  man 
involves  a  perpetual  action  and  re-action. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  diat  we  often  inherit  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  permanent  characteristics  of  our  parents,  but  that 
our  resemblance  to  diem  is  not  merely  the  consequence  of  birdi, 
we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  by  observing  the  modification  of 
character  winch  takes  place  when  we  are  removed  from  the 
paternal  roof,  or  the  difference  in  children  of  the  same  family  if 
any  of  them  are  educated  by  strangers.   We  shall  see  farther  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  of  this  influence,  if  we  notice  the  resemblance 
which  aiises  and  increases  between  those,  who  become  associated 
hter  m  life,  in  friendship,  or  in  matrimony ;  and  especially  if  * 
we  observe  how  readily  we  catch  the  manners,  the  expressions, 
the  feelings,  of  those  with  whom  we  constandy  associate,  on  par- 
ticular points,  even  when  they  were  at  first  disagreeable  to  us. 
No  one  who  has  watched  his  own  moral  progress  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  it  is  as  important  to  his  moral  well-being  to  select 
vith  care  the  society  with  which  he  connects  him^lf,  as  it  is  for 
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his  bodily  hcaltli  to  clioose  a  residence  where  the  air  and  climate 
are  favorable.  And  these  influences  cannot  be  counteracted  by 
mere  instruction  or  discipline.  What  reliance  could  we  place 
on  the  best  food,  or  the  most  wholesome  drinks,  or  the  coun- 
sels and  remedies  of  the  most  skilful  physician,  to  secure  us 
from  disease,  if  we  should  breathe  perpetually  an  atmosphere 
of  contagion,  or  if  we  clothe  ourselves  in  garments  filled  with 
pestilence  ?  The  contest  is  unequal.  Disease  is  inhaled  with 
every  breath,  and  imbibed  by  every  pore  of  the  skin,  while  the 
food  or  the  remedy  is  necessarily  employed  only  at  intervals. 

Not  less  unequal  is  the  contest  between  the  constantly  recur- 
ring influence  of  the  objects  and  examples  that  surround  the 
child,  and  the  occasional  effect  of  precepts  and  instructions.  It 
is  the  impression  most  frequently  repeated,  which  leaves  its 
stamp  upon  the  mind  —  a  princij^e  exhibited  in  the  remark  of 
Burke  concerning  the  influence  of  newspapers :  ^  They  wha 
gam  the  public  ear  from  day  to  day,  must  in  the  end  become 
the  masters  of  public  opinion.* 

It  is  on  this  ground  we  are  to  answer  the  complaints  of  those 
parents  who  wonder  that  the  most  fait}^  instructions^  have 
rendered  their  children  no  better  than  those  of  others.  What 
were  the  examples  around  them  ?  What  was  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  lived  and  breathed  while  you  were  giving  this 
moral  food  and  administering  these  moral  remedies?  The 
morning  prayer  and  the  attending  exhortations  to  piety,  were 
perhaps  followed  by  a  day  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the  things 
of  this  world  were  the  objects  of  the  most  ardent  desire.  The 
sermon  on  the  mount  may  have  been  succeeded  by  family 
bickerings  or  quarrels  with  a  neighbor  —  the  aposde's  account 
of  charity,  by  unkind  insinuations  or  severe  remarks  concerning 
others,  and  a  discourse  on  humility,  by  anxious  consultations 
how  the  objects  of  parental  affection  could  be  rendered  most 
distinguished  by  their  dress  or  their  accomplishments.  If  this 
were  so,  would  not  the  contrast  be  calculated  either  to  confound 
entirely  the  views  of  any  observer  of  the  child,  or  to  lead 
him  to  consider  religion  as  a  mere  theory,  on  which  no  great 
value  was  placed.  All  these  remarks  apply  with  tenfold  lorce 
to  the  susceptible  mind  of  an  infant.  Like  the  calm  surface 
of  a  lake  it  not  only  reflects  every  image  presented,  but  it  feels  and 
repeats  every  impression  of  the  litde  pebble  or  the  insect  stirring 
on  its  surface,  in  constandy  enlarging  circles ;  and  if  they  disappear 
more  rapidly,  it  is  only  because  a  new  impresaon  sooner  seems 
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to  eflSice  it.  II  you  doubt  it,  make  the  experiment.  Appear 
gay  or  gloomy  ;  speak  in  a  kind,  or  a  harsh,  or  a  jesting  tone  to 
a  child,  and  see  how  soon  and  how  faithfully  he  will  repeat 
your  emotions  like  a  living  mirror,  or  exiiibit  a  corresponding  feel- 
ing. Nay,  we  have  more  than  once  been  led  to  detect  our  own 
state  of  feeling  from  seeing  it  tlius  reflected  back  upon  us  ;  and 
vre  can  fully  sympathise  with  the  remark  of  an  instructer,  who 
said  he  often  wished  to  hide  himself  where  no  human  being 
could  ever  see  him,  that  the  contagion  of  evil  might  not  be 
spread  from  his  heart  through  the  medium  of  his  countenance. 
So  important  did  Babington  deem  this,  that  in  his  essay  on 
christian  education,  he  urges  that  the  parent  should  select  a 
nurse  with  a  kind  and  cheerful  countenance,  as  well  as  a  good 
character.  This  influence  is  more  important  to  the  infant,  be- 
cause he  has  none  of  those  means  of  ascertaining  the  character 
of  the  individual  by  conversation,  or  by  comparing  tlie  whole 
course  of  his  actions  which  we  possess.  He  cannot  but  suppose 
the  emotion  to  exist  which  the  countenance  indicates,  and  the 
frequent  involuntary  assumption  even  of  the  same  external 
state  which  inevitably  results,  cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence  in 
producing  the  same  feeling. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  then.  The  parent  actually  begins  to 
train  her  child  frotn  the  moment  that  he  sees  the  light.  Her 
countenance  acts  upon  his  feelbgs,  and  by  its  daily  and  hourly 
influence,  forms  him  to  a  character  of  gloom  or  cheerfulness,  of 
harshness  or  kindness.  Her  tones  of  voice  thrill  through  his 
soul,  and  awaken  perpetually  returning  emotions  of  anger,  or 
fear,  or  hope,  or  joy,  or  love.  *  The  mother's  smile,'  says  Pes- 
talozzi, '  should  give  the  child  her  first  glimpse  of  heaven,  and 
the  tenderness  of  maternal  affection  should  furnish  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  Jove  of  our  heavenly  father.'  Every  action,  the 
very  manner  in  which  the  common  offices  of  maternal  care  are 
peilormed,  vnll  tend  to  form  a  standard  of  character  m  his  open- 
mg  mmd,  and  associate  its  good  or  evil  with  the  earliest  and 
tenderest  recollections  of  the  being  whom  he  loves  most.  If 
those  around  him  are  careless  of  Us  sufferings,  or  impatient  in 
supplying  his  wants,  subsequent  lessons  of  patience  and  kindness 
will  lose  half  their  effect.  Who  has  not  traced  the  patient  spirit 
of  labor,  or  the  careless  hurry,  or  the  fretful  impatience  of  a 
parent  in  the  character  of  the  child. 

Particular  actions  will  sometimes  leave  their  impression  not 
only  on  the  character,  but  on  the  memory  for  life.     We  cannot 
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refrain  from  quoting  one  example  to  illustrate  this  subject.  *  A 
mother  saw  her  son  playing  with  a  cart  on  the  edge  of  a  declivi- 
ty, and  before  she  could  prevent  it,  he  was  forced  down  the 
hill  by  its  weightt.  At  the  bottom  was  a  stream  in  which  he 
would  probably  have  been  drowned.  She  sprang  to  save  him, 
but  could  only  seize  the  wheel,  was  thrown  upon  her  face,  and 
dragged  over  the  gravel  nearly  to  the  foot  of  die  hill  before  she 
could  stop  the  cart — and  then,  covered  with  blood  and  bruises, 
snatched  her  son  from  destruction  on  the  borders  of  the  stream. 
That  son  was  Fellenberg,  the  distinguished  Swiss,  who  has  de- 
voted himself,  property,  and  family,  for  thirty  years,  to  the  im- 
provement of  education,  and  now  educates  and  supports  one 
hundred  indigent  children  by  his  own  means  added  to  their  la- 
bor ;  and  in  a  letter  in  which  he  communicates  the  fact  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  he  observes,  *  the  picture  of  this  act  of  de- 
votedness  was  never  effaced  from  my  memory  or  my  heart,  and 
T  consider  it  as  having  contributed  powerfully  to  determine  my 
course  of  life.' 

The  manner  of  directing  the  child  in  the  common  actions  and 
concerns  of  life,  will  have  an  influence  even  more  direct  upon 
his  future  character.  We  may  pamper  his  appetite  until  we 
make  him  value  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  more  than  all  others. 
We  may  measure  his  need  of  food  rather  by  some  arbitrary 
rule,  than  by  his  constitution  and  appetite,  and  thus  lead  him  to 
habitual  excess  upon  principle^  which  we  have  known  to  produce 
and  perpetuate  disease  in  later  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  have  been  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  intemperance  by 
the  habit  so  prevalent,  of  giving  cordials  even  to  the  infant  in 
the  arms  of  its  mother,  to  palliate  a  momentary  inconvenience, 
or  with  the  false  idea  of  their  giving  him  strength  ;  or  what  we 
cannot  but  deem  still  worse,  by  administering  an  opiate  merely 
to  relieve  the  mother  from  the  care  of  her  infant,  and  thus  not 
only  endangering  his  constitution,  but  producing  the  habit  of 
using  these  insinuating  poisons. 

The  manner  in  which  he  is  clothed,  and  the  kind  of  attention 
which  is  paid  to  his  external  appearance,  wiU  usually  decide 
whether  he  shall  be  vain  or  humble,  economical  or  extravagant, 
in  this  respect,  and  perhaps  give  a  turn  to  his  whole  life.  How 
many  young  persons  have  been  led  by  the  passion  for  dress, 
which  was  cherished,  if  not  inspired,  by  the  earlv  pride  of  a  jparent 
in  seeing  a  favorite  child  admired,  and  to  dishonesty  or  vice  as 
a  means  of  procuring  it.    As  soon  as  the  day  can  be  divided  bto 
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periods,  in  reference  to  rest  and  occupation  and  the  supply  of 
bis  wants,  the  character  of  his  future  life  may  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  regularity  or  irregularity  with  which  the  little 
afiairs  of  his  life  are  conducted.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
the  child  of  a  family  where  order  is  neglected,  and  eveiything 
which  concerns  him  is  conducted  with  irregularity  and  con- 
fusion, should  ever  acquire  those  habits  of  system  and  order  so 
necessary  to  success  and  usefulness  in  life. 

The  manner  in  which  he  is  taught  to  use  his  little  platings 
or  those  of  others,  will  do  much  to  fix  his  ideas  and  feelings, 
and  the  subject  of  property,  and  to  determine  whether  selfish- 
ness or  benevolence  shall  prevail  in  his  habits.  The  methods 
in  which  he  is  brought  to  yield  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  parents  will  do  much  to  decide  whether  he  will  be  governed 
only  by  fear  or  hope,  and  obey  only  under  the  influence  of  force; 
or  whether  he  shall  learn  to  feel  himself  accountable  to  con- 
science and  to  God,  and  to  govern  his  own  appetite  in  accord- 
ance with  their  dictates.  The  manner  in  which  religious  in- 
struction and  devotional  exercises  are  conducted,  is  especially 
important.  They  may  6e,  they  have  been  so  conducted  within 
our  knowledge,  by  pious  parents,  as  to  produce  an  unutterable 
weariness  and  disgust  widi  the  very  name  of  religion.  They 
may  &e,  they  have  been  so  managed^  as  to  render  them  interest- 
ing to  every  child — to  attract,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the 
wandering  heart,  and  to  leave  impressions  of  reverence  and  at- 
tachment, which  even  a  long  course  of  vice  would  not  effiice, 
and  which  sometimes  become  the  means  of  reformation  after 
all  hope  has  been  abandoned.  There  is  abundant  reason  then, 
for  the  maxim,  that  we  should  watch  over  our  conduct  more 
carefully  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  than  of  any  other  human 
being.  Others  we  may  offend —  and  doubtless  shall ;  but  on  the 
child,  we  are  exerting  an  influence  which  may  affect  his  whole 
life,  and  whose  results  may  be  felt  throughout  eternity. 
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Akt.  V, — Review  or  the  REPORt  op  the  Manual  Labor 
AcADEMT  OP  Pennsylvania. 

Prepared  for  the  Aonali  of  Education. 

First  Annual  RepoH  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Manual  Labor 
Aeadtnty  of  Pennsylvania,    pp.  15.  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1829. 

In  every  age  of  the  world  individuals  have  been  found  who 
have  united  bodSy  labor  with  mental  exertion,  and  thus  in  a 
measure  prevented  the  long  train  of  evils  which  too  often  attend 
the  student,  and  bring  him  down  prematurely  to  the  grave.  But 
these  instances  have  been  rare,  compared  with  the  number  of 
sufferers.  It  is  true  that  several  nations,  especially  the  Spartans, 
the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  paid  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  but,  like  oases  in  the  midst  of  some  vast  desert,  these  plans 
seem  hardly  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
studious  man  has,  in  general,  been  left  to  sedentary  habits,  till 
his  physical  frame,  ruined,  becomes  the  seat  of  numerous  and 
distressing  maladies  to  which  the  laboring  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity are  aknost  strangers.  No  wonder  prejudices  have  arisen 
against  an  education  which  is  in  any  degree  liberal.  No  won- 
der there  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  opposition  among 
the  mass  of  mankind,  to  the  e£R>rts  of  enlightened  and  benevo- 
lent individuals  to  improve  die  minds  and  hearts  of  all  classes, 
by  moral  and  intellectual  instruction. 

To  Salzman,  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  their  cotemporaries, 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  the  glory  of  proving  to  the  world, 
by  a  persevering  but  successful  series  of  experiments,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  mind 
and  heart ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  diat  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment can  be  far  more  successfully  prosecuted  by  devoting  a 
pordon  of  time  dail}'  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  other  manual 
labor — to  such  exercises,  in  a  word,  as  shall  preserve  the  health 
of  the  body  unimpaired — than  by  spending  the  whole  day  in  in- 
teUectual  and  moral,  to  the  neglect  of  physical  exercise.  A 
sound  mind  can  only  be  had  in  a  sound  body.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  those  even  at  the  present  day  who  think  other- 
wise, and  gravely  tell  us  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  physical  and  mental  vigor.  For  proof  of  the  posiuon, 
they  refer  us  to  multitudes  of  individuals  of  the  present,  as  well 
as  of  the  former  generations,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  great- 
ness cannot  be  questioned,  who  yet  possessed  very  litde  muscu- 
lar vigor.    Indeed,  muscular  and  mental  vigor  have  bv  some 
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been  deemed  incompatible.  But  no  one  has  yet  proved  that 
those  individuals,  who  have  enfeebled  their  bodies  by  such  per- 
severing mental  exertions  as  involved  a  sedentary  habit,  might 
not,  in  the  midst  of  their  intellectual  greatness,  have  been  much 
greater  had  they  preserved  uninterrupted  health  by  proper 
physical  exercise. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  the  perusal  of  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  a  Manual  Labor  Academy, 
located  at  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia.  The  institution  was 
opened  May  1st,  1829,  with  only  four  scholars,  but  the  number 
has  since  mcreased  to  twentyfive.  Of  this  number,  fourteen  are 
from  Pennsylvania,  seven  from  New  York,  and  one  from  each 
of  the  States  of  Maine,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Alabama. 
It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  gentlemen,  a  principal, 
and  a  professor  of  mathematics,  who,  with  their  families,  reside 
at  the  institution,  and  have  the  constant  care  of  the  pupHs  as  of 
one  great  family.  But  we  will  suffer  the  Report  to  speak  for 
itself. 

*  The  premises  consist  of  fortytwo  and  a  half  acres  of  good 
land,  several  out-houses^  and  a  commodious  dwelling  on  the 
main  street,  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr  Blair.  The  farm  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  opening  on  a  lane  which  communicates 
with  the  main  road ;  there  is  on  it,  stabling,  a  coach*hoase^ 
granary,  cart-shed,  and  farm-yard,  and  a  culinary  garden  of  one 
Uiird  of  an  acre. 

*  The  youth  have  respectable  talents,  habitual  industry,  and 
are  pleased  with  the  mode  of  education.  The  health  of  this 
interesting  family  has  been  uninterrupted,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
diseased  when  admitted.  Every  invalid  remaining  there  has 
been  restored  to  health.  They  board  with  the  Principal,  their 
diet  plain,  and  in  as  great  variety  as  is  consistent  with  economy 
and  health,  and  as  much  as  possible  the  products  of  the  pupil's 
labors  on  the  farm.  Piety,  learning,  and  honest  industry,  are 
here  united.     Surely  such  an  enterprise  cannot  fail.' 

*  The  usual  branches  of  study  in  classical  schools  are  pursued 
with  the  addition  of  the  study  of  the  bible.  The  hours  of  re- 
creation are  not  hours  of  waste,  and  idleness,  and  immorality. 
They  are  employed  in  useful  bodily  labor ;  such  as  will  exercise 
their  skill,  make  them  dexterous,  establish  their  health  and 
strength,  enable  each  one  to  defray  his  own  expenses,  and  fit 
him  for  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  particularly  so,  if  they  be  des- 
tined for  our  new  setdements  as  christian  missionaries.' 

'  Thus  far  they  have  been  employed  in  carpenter  work,  gard- 
eningy  and  farming.    Four  of  the  students  are  good  workmen  in 
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wood;  profitable  in  their  own  labor,  and  also  as  instructers  to 
those  who  are  less  experienced.  Six  or  seven  thus  employed 
have  already  made  the  various  repairs  of  the  building,  and  nearly 
aUxhe  needful  furniture.  Some  orders  from  the  city  for  small 
wooden  articles  have  been  executed  by  them,  and  they  are  ready 
for  more.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  gardening  have  supplied 
the  house.  Others  will  furnish  from  the  farm  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat,  seventy  bushels  of  rye,  ten  tons  of  hay,  one  hundred  and 
tidy  bushels  of  corn,  and  three  hunderd  and  fifty  bushels  of 
potatoes.'     pp.  8—10. 

The  principal  design  of  the  institution  is,  in  short,  to  furnish 
pious,  indigent  youth  with  the  means  of  education  for  the  minis- 
try, at  little  or  no  expense ;  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them 
to  preser\'e  health  of  mind,  and  to  improve  in  piety  and  good 
habits.  The  leading  principle  by  wliich  this  is  to  be  effected, 
is  a  union  of  academic  studies  vnth  systematic  bodily  labor  under 
the  constant  eye  of  the  superintendent :  each  pupil  being  re- 
quired to  labor  three  or  four  hours  every  day  at  farming,  garden- 
ing, or  some  mechanical  occupation. 

In  regard  to  the  results  it  is  observed,  these  modem  students 
show  that  the  manual  labor  is  full  of  blessings.  *  Their  blood 
flows  warm,  and  rich,  and  equable ;  and  the  east  winds  cannot 
penetrate  them.  Their  thirst  demands  water,  tlieir  hunger 
plain  food,  tlieir  limbs  rejoice  in  muscular  efforts,  and  their 
minds  in  truth.  Sleep  rests  them,  and  their  waking  eyes  behold 
the  light  of  another  cheerful,  useful  day.  These  are  some  of 
the  blessings.  And  ought  not  the  land  of  christian  pilgrims  to 
have  many  such  mstitutions  ?  ^ 

The  necessity  is  indeed  great,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing striking  exhibitions : 

'  For  twenty  years  and  more,  the  unnatural  union  of  seden- 
tary with  studious  habits,  contracted  by  the  monastic  system^ 
has  been  killing  in  middle  age.  The  Register  of  Education 
shows,  in  one  year,  one  hundred  and  twentyone  deaths.  Exa- 
mine into  the  particular  cases,  and  these  will  be  found  the  un^ 
doubted  effects  of  sedentary  habits.  Look  at  one  name  there. 
He  had  valuable  gifls,  perfected  by  two  years'  academic^  four 
years'  collegiate,  and  three  years'  theological  studies.  He 
preached,  gave  much  promise,  and  then  died  of  a  stomach  dis- 
ease. He  contracted  it  when  a  student.  He  did  not  alternate 
bodily  with  mental  labor,  or  he  had  lived  and  been  a  blessing 
to  the  church.  When  he  entered  on  his  studies,  he  was  grow- 
ing into  full  size  and  strength.    He  sat  down  till  bis  muscles 
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dwindled,  his  digestion  beeune  disordered,  Bis  chest  contracted, 
his  lungs  congested,  and  his  head  liable  to  periodical  pains. 
He  sat  away  fcar  years  in  college  and  three  years  in  theological 
application.  Look  ai  him  now!  He  has  gained  much  useful 
knowledge,  and  has  ^  improred  his  talents ;  hut  he  has  bst  his 
health.  The  duties  to  his  mind  and  heart  were  done,  and 
faithfully  so ;  but  those  to  his  body  were  left  undone.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy  muscles,  organs  of  motion,  hare  been 
robbed  of  their  appn^iate  action  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and 
now  they  have  become,  alike  with  the  rest  of  his  frame,  the 
prey  of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  diseased  and  irritable  nerves. 
And  he  soon  dies  of  a  disease,  as  common  and  fashionable  of 
late  as  the  stndioHwdentary  habit,  *-  a  disease  caused  by  mus- 
cular inaction. 

*  Look  at  another  ease.  Exposure,  incident  to  the  pastor  or 
missionary,  has  developed  the  disease  in  his  chest,  planted  there 
when  fitting  for  oseftdness.  He  contracted  a  sedentary,  when 
he  was  gaining  a  studious  habit.  That  which  he  sows,  that 
also  shall  he  reap.  The  east  winds  give  him  ccrfds ;  a  pulpit 
efi<Mrt  causes  hoarseness  and  cough,  oppression  and  pain.  He 
bec<mie8  alarmed  and  nervous.  His  views  of  usefulness  begin 
to  be  limited.  He  must  now  gO  by  direction,  and  not  so  much 
to  labor  where  otherwise  he  would  have  been  most  wanted,  as 
to  nurse  his  btoken  constitution.  And  he  soon  adds  to  the 
lamentable  list  of  My  $ierwH$  Proridenees — to  the  number  of  in- 
nocent victims  rather,  of  eiritivating  the  mind  and  heart  at  the 
unnecessary  and  sinful  expense  of  the  body  —  to  the  number  of 
loud  calls  to  alternate  mental  and  corporeal  action  daily,  for  the 
reciprocal  sanity  and  vigor  of  both  body  and  mind. 

'  Why  is  the  manual  labor  system  so  abandoned  ?  The  child 
alternates  his  period  of  morning  and  afternoon  confinement,  by 
his  various  cheerful  amusements  in  the  open  air.  But  when 
the  animal  frame  is  developed,  and  the  redundancy  of  life  and 
spirits  is  expended,  how,  let  it  be  asked  with  solicitude,  is  the 
tendency  to  mnscuiai  uction,  which  yet  remains,  satisfied  when 
the  childlike  exercises  are  put  aside  ?  In  what  manner  is  ex- 
hausted the  health-preserving  impulse  to  bodily  activity?  With 
what  do  students  generally  alternate  their  periods  of  study  ? 
Some  allow  themselves  no  relaxation,  except  what  eating,  and 
sleep,  and  recitation,  and  casual  conversation  may  afford.  Too 
many  alternate  study  with  sensuality ;  while  others,  more  me- 
thodical, take  set  walks,  make  reluctant  and  fruitless  resolutions 
to  split  and  saw  fuel-wood,  and  less  willingly  when  the  novelty 
is  over,  to  heat  and  move  their  muscles  about  a  gymnasium. 
These  efforts  at  muscular  exercise,  too  artificial  to  be  lasting  and 
suitable,  declare  too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood,  that  a  defect 
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exists  in  our  present  collegiate  system,^- a  defect  remediable 
only  by  natural  and  useful  employment. 

*  This  heakh-preeerving  labor  is  also  frnfitahU^  and  its  results 
are  placed,  by  the  board  of  trustees,  to  the  credit  of  each  mawuai 
labor  student.  By  the  Board*s  estimate,  made  in  August  last, 
(when  the  institution  had  been  opened  scarcely  four  months,) 
several  pupils  were  found  to  have  very  small  balances  against 
them  for  their  boarding  and'  tuition,  and  some  of  them  had 
almost  none;  notwithstanding  the  charges  are,  owing  to  the 
location  of  the  school,  higher  than  in  the  interior  parts  of  our 
country. 

*  But  this  institution  is  now  struggling  under  pecuniary  em* 
barrassments,  arising  partly  from  that  want  of  coniklence  which 
a  christian  public  wisely  may  have  in  the  utility  and  success  of 
a  novel  enterprise,  and  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  plan, 
partly  from  delinquencies  in  the  Board,  ^ad  also  in  a  principal 
measure  from  the  unexpectedly  rapid  advance  under  Providence, 
of  the  object  to  its  permanent  establiahment.'     pp.  10 — 12. 

Although  we  caDDOt  but  regret  that  so  excellent  an  institution 
should  suffer  for  want  of  pecuniary  aid,  yet,  considering  the 
present  state  of  the  pubKc  sentiment,  we  are  not  surprised. 
Measures  so  miidi  in  advance  of  die  light  which  the  mass  of  the 
community  has  yet  received  on  this  subject,  and  consequent^ 
of  public  opinion,  cannot  and  wiU  not,  at  present,  be  duly  appre« 
ciated.  We  rejoice,  however,  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distam 
when  these  republican,  and  what  is  mwe,  truly  rational  and 
christian  institutions,  will  be  understood  and  properly  estimated 
by  the  enliglitened  citizens  of  our  country. 

While  the  arm  of  christian  bensvolence  is  extended  in  various 
forms^  and  in  a  manner  and  degree  hitherto  unknown  to  tlie 
abodes  of  ignorance  and  sin  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
in  almost  every  country,  it  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
so  litde  combined  effort  has  been  hitlierto  directed  to  these  all- 
important  objects. 

But  we  rejoice  that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  abroad,  of 
which  we  find  evidence  m  the  foUowing  statements  of  the 
Report. 

^  The  Manual  Labor  Academy  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  a  solitary 
inatitution.  Similar  ones  are  in  Prussia,  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland :  in  five  places  in  our  own  country,  and  more  are  in 
contemplation,  u  is  not  an  ephemeral  novelty,  but  a  lasting  im- 
provement in  the  system  of  modern  education.  At  Whitcsbo- 
rough,  N.  Y.,  there  is  one  of  between  thirty  and  forty  pupils. 
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At  Andover,  Mass.,  another  which  already  accommodates  near 
8ix,ty  pupils.  At  Princeton,  Kentucky,  there  is  a  third  which 
now  contains  eighty  pupils.  A  fourth  exists  at  Maysville,  Ten- 
nessee, it  is  reported  that  the  Methodist  brethren  intend  one 
in  Maine.  The  Bloomfield  Seminary  of  New  Jersey  is  expected 
soon  to  be  modelled  on  this  plan  :  and  permanent  efforts  are 
now  making  to  establish  an  extensive  manual  labor  school  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  there  are  now  in 
process  of  education,  two  hundred  and  one  youth  of  our  country 
on  the  manual  labor  plan. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  distinguished  universities  and  collies  of 
this  country  and  elsewhere,  have  not  yet  sanctioned  the  manual 
labor  system  by  their  example ;  but  this  circumstance  will  not 
militate  against  it  Responsible  institutions  do  not  originate 
improvements.  They  are  only  called  upon  to  adopt  them  with 
caution  afler  they  have  been  Biirly  proved  to  be  such.  A  pio- 
neering spirit  in  them  would  only  rudely  dilapidate,  and  is  wisely 
discarded.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  sad  experience  which  these 
very  universities  and  colleges  themselves  afford,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  reform.  They  are  alumni  of  colleges,  who  know 
and  feel  the  benign  influence  of  classic  literature,  who  see  now 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  studio-stderUary  habit,  that 
study,  without  corporeal  labor,  consumes  the  brain  and  plants 
disease  in  the  stomach  and  lungs. 

*  Is  it  not  true  that  in  proper  time  the  system  we  advocate 
will  be  adopted  by  universities  and  colleges  ?  And  also  that 
prior  to  the  existence  of  monasteries,  there  were  no  notirmanuai 
iabor  schools  f  The  Romans  had  none.  Their  thermae,  dedi« 
cated  to  literature,  were  in  sight  of  the  institutions  devoted  to 
athletic  exercises.  Lycurgus,  in  his  system,  had  hard  bodily 
labor  exercise  united  with  mental  application.  How  much  this 
discipline  of  Sparta  gave  to  her  youth  their  constancy  and  reso^ 
Jution,  may  be  conjectured,  if  we  compare  these  manly  qualities 
with  the  timidity  and  effeminacy  which  too  oAen  characterize 
the  students  of  institutions  where  hard  bodily  employment  is  dis- 
pensed with.  Mechanics  and  husbandry,  a  modern  student  al- 
most scorns.  They  held  them  in  honor.  The  Persian  system 
of  education  also,  presents  no  evidence  in  fkvor  of  the  union  of 
studious  and  sedentary  habits.  The  Persian  schoolboy  had, 
**  with  plain  and  frugal  diet,  constant  mnscular  exercise,  which 
laid  a  foundation  of  such  strong  health  as  would  enable  them 
to  undergo  hardships  and  fatigue  to  good  old  age." 

*  What  mental  qualifications  must  David  have  possessed  to  be 
author  of  the  finest  of  the  Psalms ;  a  poet  more  sublime  than 
Homer  or  Virgil ;  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  But  he  was  not 
pak  and  feeble.    He  had,  in  youth,  muscular  power  to  tear  open 
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the  mouth  of  a  lion  defendhig  his  prey,  to  resist  the  gVasp  of  a 
bear,  and  to  impart  to  a  pebble  velocity  sufficient  to  stun  a 
giant. 

'  Such  are  bible  religious  characters,  and  they  are  manly 
characters.  The  demureness,  sickliness,  gloom,  eccentricities, 
&c.  of  modem  Christianity,  did  not  belong  to  them.  These  are 
the  effects  of  a  diseased  body  on  the  mind. 

'  The  schools  of  the  prophets  contained  men  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion. We  find  them  felling  trees,  preparing  beams,  carrying 
them  to  a  distance,  and  erecting  their  own  college  edifices. 

'  The  disciples  were  occupied,  after  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master,  in  corporeal  labor.  Paul,  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  by 
birth  and  education  high,  is  found  at  Corinth  employed  at  mo- 
nual  labor.  The  Great  Exemplar  himself  is  called  the  Carpen- 
ter's Son  ;  and  did  he  not  engage  in  hb  father's  occupation  ?  If 
so,  what  a  sacred  sanction  there  ]» for  useful  bodily  employ meniy 
.  subordinate  to  the  occupation  of  the  mind. 

*  When  thought  shall  need  no  brains,  and  nearly  four  hon* 
dred  organs  of  motion  cease  to  constitute  the  principal  por* 
tion  of  the  human  body,  then  may  the  student  dispense  with 
muscular  exertion.  If  now  he  neglect  it,  low  diet  or  disease 
may  be  his  portion,  and  a  certain  decay  of  his  frame.'  pp. 
13,  14. 

We  bare  seldom  seen  more  good  sense^  or  sounder  views  of 
education  exhibited  in  the  same  compass,  than  in  the  foregoing 
quotations.  We  ardently  wish  to  see  such  sentiments  as  these 
become  universal,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  ministers,  but  of 
people  of  every  class  and  occupation.  '  it  is  also  important  thai 
labor  should  be  carried  on  in  company  with  others.  The 
mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  may  derive  benefit  from  convert 
satioD.  We  may  hence  see  the  reason  why  solitary  rambles, 
cutting  and  sawing  wood,  &;c,  have  not  been  found  to  affi>rd 
the  student  much  relief.  The  mind  is  not  diverted,  but  pur- 
sues, without  mucli  interruption,  its  old  train  of  thought. 

In  unison  with  the  spurit  of  these  remarks,  we  are  assured  m 
a  paragraph  already  cpioted,  that  those  scholars  who  manifest 
the  most  attachment  to  the  manual  labor  system,  evince  the 
most  cheerfulness  and  promptitude,  and  make  the  most  improve* 
ment  in  their  employments,  and  in  skill  and  dexterity  in  con* 
ducting  them,  make  at  the  same  time  the  most  improvement  in 
their  studies.  TUs,  we  think,  will  ever  be  the  resuk  of  similar 
experiments. 

We  were  forcibty  struck  with  die  propriety  of  the  application 
of  the  term  nnfut  to  that  sacrifice  of  bodily  heahh  which  so 
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often  results  from  eflbrts  to  develops,  prematurely,  the  inteOect. 
We  know  there  may  be  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of  most  per- 
sons that  any  wrong  is  done,  but  the  results  are  not  the  less 
tremendous  because  they  ar&  the  consequence  of  ignorance. 

We  have  only  to  regret,  in  perusing  this  valuable  document, 
that  so  many  inaccuracies  of  language  were  left  unnoticed,  some 
of  which  we  have  ventured  to  correct  in  our  quotations.  We 
cannot  leave  this  subject,  without  a  few  remarks  on  a  topic  be- 
fore alluded  to,  which  is  often  misunderstood. 

The  energy  of  the  'mind  seems  to  depend  on  the  energy  of 
the  bnun  and  nervous  system.  As  to  the  nature  of  th^ir  con- 
nexion we  are  of  course  ignorant ;  the  fact  will  not  probably  be 
disputed.  But  nervous  energy  is  dependent,  b  a  degree  at 
least,  upon  the  energy  of  the  muscular  system.  If  three  hun- 
dred muscles  in  the  system  lose  their  tone  or  energy  for  want 
of  action,  must  there  not  be  a  corresponding  loss  of  tone  or 
energy  in  the  nervous  system  ?  And  can  the  mind  retain  its 
Clergy  while  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  enfeebled  ?  No 
one  mH  suppose  it. 

It  is  not  affirmed  diat  the  mind  will  lose  action^  but  energy. 
When  the  human  system  is  enfeebled  by  disease,  the  arterial 
action,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  increased ;  that  is,  die 
pulse  beats  quidter;  but  the  strength  or  energy  of  the  pulse  is 
diminished.     Thus  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.     The  mind  may 
not  be  less  active— nay,  its  activity  may  even  be  increased; 
but  it  is  weakened  in  the  same  proportion.    Hence  we  see  the 
impropriety  of  judgbg  too  favorably  of  those  persons'  genius  or 
capacity,  whose  minds  seem  to  be  peculiarly  active  in  early  life. 
At  any  rate,  their  activity  should  lead  us  to  doubt  of  their 
strengdi.     Precocity  of  intellect  has  often,   perhaps  always, 
been  attended  with  extreme  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 
Students,  who  use  litUe  muscular  exercise,  and  bend  their 
minds  constantly  to  study,  almost  always  have  irritable  nerves. 
We  may  hence  see  why,  in  answer  to  the  question  in  the  above 
report :  With  what  do  students  g«ierally  alternate  their  periods 
of  study ;  and  in  what  manner  is  exhausted  the  health-preserv- 
ing impulse  to  bodily  activity  after  the  childlike  exercises  are 
put  aside?  the  trustees  have  observed  that  *  too  many  alternate 
study  with  sensuality '  ^- an  answer  we  have  reason  to  think 
fear&iBy  true.     Idiotism  and  mental  precocity — extremes  of 
inteBectual  character — both  predispose  to  sensuality,  often  of 
the  grossest  kind.     In  how  many  instances  mania  is  caused  by 
precocity  of  mmd  condt»ined  with  tiiat  form  of  animal  indul- 
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gencebere  alluded  to,  the  records  of  hospitals  —  perhaps  the 
records  of  futurity ,  alone  can  unfold.  The  bare  possibility  of 
such  results  gives  an  importance  which  cannot  be  estimated,  to  ' 
that  course  of  education  which  cultivates  the  whole  man,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  in  harmony,  and  leaves  no  portion  of  tlie 
system  to  suffer. 


Art.  VI. -^Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

JVbfi^  American  Review  for  My,  1830. 

,  We  rejoice  to  learn  from  the  last  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  that  an  asylum  for  the  blind  is  soon  to  be  established 
in  Boston.  It  appear^  that  the  first  efforts  on  this  subject  were 
made  by  Dr  Fisher  of  Boston,  and  that  an  act  of  incorporation 
for  the  <  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind '  was  obtained  from 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  March  2,  1829.  From  returns 
received  from  the  selectmen  of  each  town,  it  appears  that  m 
towns  comprising  less  than  half  the  population  of  the  State,  two 
hundred  and  fortythree  blind  persons  were  discovered,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  five  hundred  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  in  New  England ; 
generally  in  humble  circumstances.  This  would  make  the  gen- 
eral proportion  about  one  to  one  thousand  inhabitants,  or  nearly 
double  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  time  something 
were  done  for  a  class  of  persons  less  unfortunate  indeed,  but  so 
much  more  numerous  tlian  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  find  that  the  legislature  have  already  appropriated  a 
small  sum  to  aid  in  establishing  the  institutbn.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  interesting  article  before  us,  the  enterprise  is  in  able 
hands,  and  we  trust  will  meet  that  cordial  support  from  individ- 
uals and  the  legislatures  of  New  England,  wnich  its  importance 
demands. 

The  review  commences  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  mental  cultivation,  which  often  result  from  the  loss 
of  sight,  and  remind  us  of  the  reply  made  to  an  eminent  man 
who  complained  that  he  had  lost  halt  of  his  life  by  the  weakness 
of  his  eyes.  *  So  far  firom  that,'  said  a  fiiend, '  you  have  gained 
more  than  half.'  Indeed  we  have  no  doubt,  that  many  a  clears 
sighted  man  would  have  his  mental  vision  improved  by  spend- 
ing some  portion  of  his  time  in  a  retirement  where  the  soul 
sbDuld  be  driven  back  to  observe  its  own  operations,  and  seek 
improvement  and  enjoyment  from  its  own  resources.    It  would 
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senre  like  Crusoe's  desolate  island,  to  develope  powers  and 
elicit  feelings  of  which  he  was  not  before  conscious.  The 
superior  accuracy  of  the  other  senses  produced  by  their  constant 
exercise  on  the  blind,  ^  is  next  adverted  to,  and  especially  the 
instances  m  which  thev  are  said  to  distinguish  the  color  of 
cloth  by  the  feeling.  We  believe  this  is  done  in  some  cases  by  * 
practised  dealers  m  dry  goods,  and  we  think  it  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  the  chemical  influence  which  dyes  mav  have 
in  rendering  the  material  itself  more  or  less  harsh.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves,  but  we  think  there  is  a  tangible  difference 
between  a  dyed  and  an  undyed  cloth  of  the  same  fineness. 
Where  die  colors  are  printed  on  paper,  the  discovery  is  obvi- 
ously more  easy,  as  they  are  composed  of  ingredients  so  differ- 
ent. The  singular  conception  of  the  blind  in  regard  to  objects 
of  sight,  form  another  interesting  topic  of  the  review;  ana  one 
far  more  so,  is  the  influence  which  hb  msulated  condition  must 
have  on  his  moral  character.  We  were  never  more  struck  with  this 
seclusion  from  ^  all  things  visible,'  than  in  going  at  night  into  the 
workshop  of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum.  The  conductor,  who,  ^f 
course,  carried  a  lamp,  led  us  into  a  chamber  enveloped  in  utter 
darkness,  where  the  spreading  light  gradually  brought  to  view  a 
large  collection  of  persons  actively  employed  in  various  trades, 
and  reminded  us  of  the  sudden  apparitions,  of  the  fairy  tales  of 
our  childhood.  So  strong  was  the  impression,  that  we  did  not 
recoDect  their  condition  in  time  to  check  our  exclamations  of 
surprise.  We  were  not  less  surprised  at  bearing  an  individual 
readmg  abod  from  the  books  in  relief,  in  this  same  darkness. 

Institutions  have  long  existed  to  provide  employment  for  the 
blind ;  but  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  for  their  instruc- 
tion, imtil  Hauy  of  Paris,  attempted  it  in  1781.  The  effort 
was  crowned  with  complete  success,  and-  the  blind  are  now 
tau^t  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  tlie  mathematics,  various 
languages,  geography,  and  music.  In  the  last  branch  they  are 
particularly  successful.  We  will  not  attempt  to  impair  the  in- 
terest of  the  subject  by  a  mere  abstract  of  the  methods  employ- 
ed, but  refer  our  readers  at  once  to  the  article  itself,  which  is 
worthy  of  tlie  able  journal  in  which  it  appears. 

The  article  states  that  the  blind  are  taught  to  read  by  means 
of  books  printed  with  raised  letters.  A  peculiar  and  simple 
method  of  prmting  them,  adopted  in  some  German  schools,  is 
not  particularly  described.  A  series  of  types  of  capital  letters 
are  prepared,  with  points  for  pricking  the  letters.     Each  df 
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these  letters  is  stamped  imon  pasteboard  separately,  and  with 
considerable  rapidity  by  the  pupiU  them$elvesy  and  while  die 
convenience  of  multiplying  copies  is  lost,  the  special  advantage 
is  gained  of  printing  any  desired  lesson.  The  same  types  are 
employed^  by  a  peculiar  system  of  notation,  to  print  music,  and 
are  frequendy  composed  by  the  pupils  by  setting  similar  types 
in  a  wooden  firame.  ^  We  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  itisdesirsu^le 
to  employ  a  new  angular  alphabet  for  the  blind  alone.  We 
cannot  see  any  advantages  which  counterbalance  the  evils  of 
the  embarrassment  or  interruption  of  written  communication 
with  the  mass  of  tlie  community,  which  will  result;  and  until 
an  ample  supply  of  books  is  printed  in  the  new  character,  we 
do  not  see  how  die  wants  of  an  instituticHi  can  be  supplied  with- 
out some  method  like  that  we  have  mentioned.  If  such  an 
alphabet  be  employed,  we  think  that  the  one  devised  by  Daniel, 
in  Wurtemberg,  should  be  examined. 

We  do  not  observe  any  allusion  to  one  of  the  most  bteresting 
parts  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  A  single  glance  gives  us 
G^  conception  of  an  arch,  a  pillar,  a  mountain,  a  church,  a 
tree,  a  lake ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  wiU  show  us,  that,  al- 
though they  are  objects  of  touch  as  well  as  of  sight,  it  can  only 
be  by  a  slow  and  painful  process,  that  a  blind  person  can  arrive 
at  a  distinct  conception  of  the  meaning  of  these  words ;  and  how 
difficult  for  him  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  interior  of  a  building, 
a  manufactory,  a  machine.  On  these  subjects,  their  instruction, 
in  order  to  be  thorough,  must  be  begun  by  presenting  them  va- 
rious materials,  such  as  wood,  stone,  cloth,  wool,  and  every 
variety  of  simple  forms,  togedier  with  those  objects  of  taste 
and  of  smell  which  it  is  important  for  them  to  know.  They 
must  be  led  around  a  building,  and  feel  every  part  of  it  to  obtain 
a  distinct  idea  of  its  form  and  size ;  they  must  ascend  to  its  top 
to  get  a  conception  of  its  height,  and  should  then  have  a  small 
model  to  comf^ete  their  view  of  it.  An  instructer  of  the  blind 
assured  us  that  this  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  course,  and 
that  without  this,  they  would  often  employ  words  like  parrots. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  very  important  lessons  for  general  educa 
turn  are  to  be  learned  in  the  special  trainings  of  particular  senses 
which  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  in  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf.  It  is  here  that  we  first  learn  to  how  high 
a  degree  of  power  each  of  our  senses  may  be  elevated ;  and  we 
believe  some  of  the  same  methods  may  be  profitably  applied 
to  all  children. 
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Art.  VII- — ^Methods  of  Teaching  to  Rsad. 

[We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  oar  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing practical  paper,  from  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  friends 
of  edttcation,  whose  engagement  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  work 
was  an  important  encouragement  in  attempting  the  responsible  task.] 

Mr  Editob— No  one  who  has  attended  to  the  early  ia- 
strttction  of  cliildren,  can  fail  of  having  noticed  the  difficulties 
of  teachbg  them  to  read,  owing  to  the  numerous  and  sbgular 
irregularities  which  attend  the  orthoepy  and  orthography  of  our 
language.  That  great  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made  in 
this  department  of  primary  education,  I  have  no  doubt.  In 
the  books  which  are  used  for  diis  purpose,  there  are  still  many 
and  strikiag  defects.  I  rejoice  to  see,  however,  that  they  are 
dimimshiDg,  and  improvements  taking  place,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will,  ere  long,  result  in  a  system  of  instruction  more  :^mA 
to  nature,  and  adapted  to  the  actual  progress  and  devebpemtfnt 
of  the  infimtile  mind. 

If  parents  and  iostructers,  who  are  interested  in  this  subject, 
would  communicate  the  results  of  their  observation  and  expe- 
riments to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  in 
a  concise  and  practical  form,  an  amount  of  experience  would 
be  accumiilated,  that  would  serve  to  direct  the  effi>rts  yet  to  be 
made  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object. 

Education,  like  every  other  science,  is  to  be  perfected  by  «a 
course  of  patient  and  elaborate  experiments ;  and  the  sooner 
these  experiments,  with  their  results,  can  be  collected,  the 
sooner  will  the  principles  which  they  develope  be  ascertained, 
and  a  practical  application  of  them  be  successfully  made. 

MRndj  like  matter^  can  be  made  subject  to  experiment.  If,  m 
this  way,  chemistry  has  arrived  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  a 
science,  which  commands  the  admiration  of  all  the  lovers  of 
true  philosc^y,  what  may  not  be  expected,  also,  in  the  science 
of  education,  if  the  same  inductive  process  is  pursued,  of  elicit- 
log,  comparing  and  arranging  the  phenomena,  which  is  presented 
by  the  subject  under  examination  ? 

In  pursuance  of  these  suggestions,  permit  me  to  state  the 
mode  which  has  been  pursued  in  my  own  family  for  seven 
years  past,  to  make  my  children  acquainted  with  the  power  and 
use  of  letters. 

The  words  &orie,  dog^  cat^  are  written,  in  a  very  plain  and 
legible  hand,  on  three  separate  cards.    One  of  them  is  shown 
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to  the  ciiikl,  and  the  name  of  the  object  pronounced ;  and 
then  the  second  and  the  third  in  the  same  manner,  mthaut 
any  reference  to  the  individual  letters  which  compose  the  word^ 
After  repeating  this  a  few  times,  the  child  is  asked,  *  what  is 
that  ?'  holding  up  one  of  the  cards,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Let 
the  cards  then  be  placed  together,  and  the  child  required  to 
select  those  denoting  the  several  objects,  one  after  the  other. 
Vary  the  order  of  doing  this  until  the  child  becomes  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  words  ;  which  will  be  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  next  day,  another  card,  containing  the  name  of  soms 
other  familiar  object,  may  be  added,  and  the  child  practised  in 
the  same  manner  upon  the  four  cards.  The  number  of  cards 
may  soon  be  increased  to  six,  to  ten,  to  twenty,  to  fifty. 

Here  I  have  been  accustomed  to  stop,  and  to  begin  to  teach 
the  child  the  letters  of  which  the  words  are  composed  in  the 
following  manner.  Take  the  word  horscj  and  covering  all  the 
rest,  show  the  letter  A,  giving  its  name.  Do  this  with  ^e  other 
letters  in  succession,  repeating  the  process,  until  the  child  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  four  letters.  Then  lay  down  the  fifty 
cards  in  order,  and  ask  the  child  to  find  the  letter  h  among^  them, 
then  o,  r,  «,  and  e.  This  will  readily  be  done.  He  has  thus 
learned  four  letters. of  the  alphabet.  Vary  the  order  in  which 
the  cards  are  laid,  and  require  the  child  to  point  out  again  the 
letters  A,  o,  r,  «,  e.  Let  this  be  done  till  he  is  familiar  with 
them.  Pursue  the  same  course  with  the  card  containing  the 
word  dog^  and  so  on,  until  the  child  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  letters  on  the  cards.  They  may  then  be  written 
down  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  child  tau^t  to  repeat 
them  in  that  order. 

A  few  lessons  will  enable  him  to  know  the  same  letters,  and 
the  same  words,  in  their  printed  form. 

The  interest  which  this  mode  of  instruction  has  excited  in  the 
mind  of  the  litde  learner,  (while  the  common  one  is  so  dull  and 
tedious,)  and  the  success  that  has  attended  it,  have  more  than 
equalled  my  expectations.  There  is  a  great  advantage,  too, 
in  the  child's  becoming  acquainted  with  the  written  characters^ 
The  parent  can  thus  pxirsue  the  course  of  instruction,  and  devise 
new  lessons  of  words,  and  of  short  and  simple  phrases  and  sto- 
ries, teaching  the  child  to  read  and  to  learn  to  spell  them,  boA 
hy  inspection  and  from  memory.  The  child,  also,  can  derive 
great  pleasure  and  improvement  from  learning  to  write  the  same 
words  and  lessons,  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  with  which  every  child 
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should  be  finnished  as  sood  fts  he  discovers  the  l^stiacliaatioii 
to  make  a  single  mark. 

In  Ais  way  I  have  found  not  the  least  difficulty  in  teaching 
«  child  to  read  both  written  and  printed  characters  at  the  same 
time. 

Shoukl  my  leisure  permit,  I  hope  to  prepare  a  Primer  for 
children,  on  the  plan  above  described.  In  the  mean  while, 
should  the  hints  that  I  have  suggested,  throw  any  light  on  this 
mteresdng  step  of  mfantile  education,  which  will  be  of  use  to 
others,  and  serve  also  to  draw  forth  from  your  correspondents, 
accounts  of  similar  experiments,  I  shall  hope  that  some  benefit 
may  have  resulted  even  from  diis  trifling  contribution  to  the 
iD^xkrtant  cause  in  whid)  you  are  engaged. 

Yom  truly,  T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

H»tfbrd»  AngiMt  6, 18M. 


Art.  Vin. — Carstaibian  System  of  Penmanship 

PraeHeal  Pmmaiuk^ ;  being  a  Devdopemeni  <^  (he  Cktniairian  SkfS' 
iem,  B^  B.  F.  Fobtek.  lUuMtrated  by  koeni^ifovr  Engnmnge. 
little  &  Cammaigs.  Albany,  pp.  112. 

The  system  of  writing,  of  whidi  this  book  presents  us  an  ac- 
count, has  excited  great  attention  in  England  and  France.  It 
has  received  testimonials  of  approbation  from  public  bodies, 
critics,  and  individuals  (Bven  of  royal  blood,  and  it  this  were  not 
enough,  it  has  that  more  uneauivocal  stamp  of  intrinsic  value 
furnished  by  a  multitude  of  imitations  (some,  perhaps,  mvolving 
improvements)  under  various  names.  That  which  was  recently 
most  popular  m  Paris  was  called  the  '  American  System^  which 
was  very  gravely  traced  to  the  inventive  genius  of  tne  new 
world. 

The  fimdamental  principle  of  this  system  is  to  transfer  to 
writing  the  free  raovements  of  deagn.  For  this  purpose,  the 
pupil  is  first  taught  to  form  letters,  simply  by  the  movement  of 
the  arm,  without  any  sustaining  point }  and  to  secure  this  the 
fingers  are  tied  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  motion,  and  the  arm  is 
not  aOowed  to  touch  the  table.  As  soon  as  the  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  arm  in  this  manner  is  acquired,  the  learner  is 
^flowed  to  rest  the  part  near  the  elbow  on  the  table,  and  taught 
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to  use  ifae  fore  arm.  His  fingers  are  then  untied,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  avail  himself  of  their  movements  in  rendering  his  let- 
ters more  accurate  or  delicate  in  their  forms.  He  acquires  in 
this  mode  a  freedom  and  command  of  hand,  which  we  question 
whether  any  other  system  can  produce.  The  application  of 
tkii  power ^  must  then  be  made  as  usual,  by  carefully,  observing, 
and  practising  the  forms  of  letters,  and  adding  by  degrees  the 
ornaments  of  penman^p. 

We  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  this  system  in  this  country  *-* 
in  part  as  it  relieves  us  from  a  responsibility  we  had  imposed 
on  ourselves  to  find  some  person  capable  of  this  task,  to  wbofii 
we  might  commit  the  most  recent  account  of  it,  which  we  pro- 
cured for  this  purpose.  Our  satisfaction  does  not  arise  merely 
from  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  means  of  improving  tbestate  of 
chirography. 

The  editor  of  this  work  can  recommend  it  from  personal 
experience  as  productive  of  more  important  benefits.  The 
mechanical  labor  of  writing  was  formerly  so  great  as  to  exhaust 
the  body  before  the  mind  was  weary,  and  often  produced  a 

I)a]n  in  the  breast.  During  a  residence  in  London,  he  took  twelve 
essons  from  an  able  assistant  of  Carstairs.  This  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  fix  the  habit  of  the  new  movements,  or  to  change  his 
hand  materially,  without  subsequent  practice,  which  his. circum- 
stances rendered  impracticable ;  but  it  did  enable  him  to  write 
whh  a  facility  and  comfort  whiph  he  never  did  before — and  he 
has  since  rarely  felt  that  bodily  fatigue  consequent  upon  it, 
which  was  formerly  the  uniform  result.  So  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  examine  the  work,  it  seems  to  contain  a  faithful  and  clear 
account  of  the  system,  well  executed  plates,  and  ample  direc- 
tions.    He  finds,  however,  one  important  exception. 

The  great  source  of  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
the  Carstairian  system,  was  in  the  position  he  was  led  to  adopt, 
and  which  he  has  uniformly  practised  in  connexion  with  this 
method.  Instead  of  *  supporting  the  body  on  the  left  arm,'  (p, 
47,)  be  has  found  it  essential  to  sit  perfectly  erect ^  and  to  trans- 
fer all  exertion  to  the  arm,  moving  it  to  the  right  and  left,  with- 
out suffering  the  bodv  to  partake  in  any  degree  of  its  motion. 
He  avoids  me  evil  of  *  leaning  too  heavily  on  the  right  arm,'  by 
the  very  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  using  a  table  so  low 
as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  elbow  when  he  sits  erect,  or  writing 
on  a  portfolio  resting  on  the  lap,  and  sustained  by  the  left  hanc^ 
never  allowmg  himself  to  stoop  forward,  and  be  finds  even  this 
last  method  far  less  fatiguing  tiian  the  old  one. 
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On  moDtioiiing  this  subject  to  a  medical  friend,  the  editor 
was  rcfierred  to  a  work  of  '  Shaw,  on  Distortions  of  the  Spine/ 
from  which  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  position  to 
which  he  objects,  becomes  in  many  cases  the  source  of  distor- 
tions of  the  spine,  a  state  of  disease  whose  evils  are  not  confined 
to  mere  deformity.  By  compressing  the  spinal  marrow  and 
its  nerves,  this  distortion  often  enfeebles  every  part  of  the 
system,  and  produces  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  and  the  digestive  organs,  whose  origin  is  not  perhaps 
always  suspected.  On  a  subject  so  important,  we  deem  no 
apology  necessary  for  quotations  from  a  medical  work. 

'  It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  why  girls  are  more  freqaently 
deformed  than  boys. 

*  If  a  weakly  girl  of  ten  years  old  be  obliged  to  sit  for  hours 
on  a  narrow  bench^  without  any  support  to  her  back,  it  is  not 
surprising,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  reproofs  she  may  re- 
ceive, she  endeavors  to  relieve  herself,  by  allowing  the  himbar 
vertebra  (bones  of  the  spine)  to  sink  to  onie  side.  This  may,  of 
itself,  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  origin  of  a  curve ;  but  if  the 
position  in  which  girls  generally  sit  while  writing,  drawing, 
playing  the  piano  forte,  and  more  especially  the  harp,  be  taken 
into  account  with  the  causes  already  mentioned,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  girl  so  situated  to  avoid 
being  crooked,  particularly  if  she  is  not  permitted  to  take  such 
exercises  as  give  tone  and  strength  to  the  muscles  of  the  spine.' 

The  fidbwing  drawing  is  introduced,  with  die  subsequent  re- 
marks, to  illustrate  the  unnatural  position  pf  the  shoulder  and 
qune,  produced  by  the  usual  mode  of  sitting  to  write.   - 


*  By  ntting  in  the  manner  represented  here;  thiB  shoulder  and 
ribs  are  brought  so  nearly  into  the  same  position  that  they  are 
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by  the  use  of  a  high  pillow,  that  the  habit  must  pretend  to  pro- 
duce lateral  distortion  of  the  spine.  The  effects  may  be  partly 
counteracted  by  the  girl  sitting  erect,  and  putting  a  board  or 
book  under  the  left  arm,  so  as  to  prevent  her  leaning  to  one  side, 
while  writing  or  drawing^* 

But  Dr  Shaw  advises  the  use  of  a  weight  and  pulley  in  front 
of  the  individtial,  attached  by  a  cord  to  the  head,  which  we 
cannot  describe  here,  aided  by  *  balancing  a  book,  or  something 
light  upon  the  head,'  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  form  when 
distortion  has  commenced.  In  proposing  this  plan,  be  adds,  *  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  specta- 
cles, as  a  child  oUen  stoops  from  bein^  short-sighted.' 

We  believe  no  remarks  of  ours  wiU  be  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  this  subiect,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  these  observations  are  far  more  appficable  to  the  tender 
frames  of  children  than  to  mature  females.  We  can  see  no 
mode  of  avoiding  the  evil,  so  long  as  desks  or  tables  are  used 
higher  than  the  elbow,  for  these  necessarily  throw  the  right 
sIiuDulder  above  its  proper  level,  and  produce  a  curve  in  the 
spine,  which  is  likely  to  become  habitual,  and  then  permanent. 


NOTICES. 

The  Political  Class  Book,  intended  to  instruct  the  high^ 
classes  in  Schools  in  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Use  of  Political 
Power.  By  WiDiam  Sullivan,  Counsellor  at  Law.  With  an 
Appendix  upon  Studies  for  Practical  Men,  with  Notices  of 
Books  suited  to  their  Use.     By  George  B.  Emerson. 

Thii  work  is  dengned  to  show  the  origin  of  society,  and  of  civil  sovem- 
in«nt ;  the  division  of  tlie  members  of  society  into  classes ;  the  di^sioo  of 
labor ;  fights  of  persons  and  property ;  the  meaning  of  the  state  and  national 
constitutions ;  the  powers  exercised  under  these,  as  to  banldng,  insurance, 
administration  of  justice,  revenue,  expenditure,  militia,  army,  navy,  &e,;  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  law  of  naUons  -,  the  connexion  between  civil  power 
and  religion.  The  Appendix  contains  a  short  account  of  the  most  approved 
books  in  arts,  sciences,  literature,  history,  and  morals,  with  introductory  re- 
marks. 

We  are  convinced  that  'this  work  wiH  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to 
every  citizen  for  references,  and  should  be  in  every  school,  and  in  every  man's 
handis  who  is  desirous  of  understanding  the  genius  of  our  government,  and  his 
own  rights  and prmleges,  and  soeialand  relative  dutits,*  We  consider  it 
a  valu&le  present  to  our  schools. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  very  valuable  coUectkm  of  notices  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  every  pursuit  in  life,  and  the  books 
fa  wUeh  it  is  to  be  found. 
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Parkhufst's  FVst  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Spellings  on  tbe 

Inductive  Method  of  Instruction.  By  John  L.  Parkhurst.  18^. 

pp.  96.     18n]o. 

This  little  work  is  constructed  in  accordsDce  with  the  plan  described  v^  tbff 
letter  of  Mr  Gallaudet,  published  in  tbe  present  nuipber,  which  he  has  used 
in  his  own  &mily  tor  years,  and  which  we  liope  to  receive  from  his  own 
hands.  VVe  find  it  judiciously  presented  in  the  *  First  Lessons,'  timth' 
^r  with  an  important  principle  adopted  in  the  instniction  of  the  deal  and 
dumb— 'to  put  the  child  in  complete  possession  of  the  idea  in  a  sentence  iamr 
ntediaiely  brfore  reading  the  sentence*  It  seems  to  us  there  is  too  much  of 
machinery  in  some  parts  of  the  work;  but  on  the  whole,  we  have  yet  teen 
no  book  of  the  kind,  so  well  adapted  to  its  object. 

Self-Education,  or  the  Means  of  Moral  Progress.    Translated 

lirom  the  French  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Gerando.      pp.  146. 

We  have  many  systems  of  moral  Philosaphy--or  the  theory  of  Ethics.  Hie 
work  before  us  is  devoted  to  an  object  of  more  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance, those  methods  by  which  we  may  become  confbrmed  to  the  theory,  not 
merely  in  the  intellect,  nor  yet  in  the  heart  only ',  bat  in  the  habits.  N# 
view  of  the  need  we  may  have  of  divine  aid,  should  permit  us  to  neglect  any 
of  the  means  necessary  to  put  our  conduct  in  harmony  with  our  principles, 
and  he  who  does  it,  proves  himself  unworthy  of  all  exterior  aid.  We  think  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  most  cordially  be  welcomed  by  the  self-observer.  We 
are  unable  to  speak  of  its  eharacier  from  examination,  even  in  general 
terms ;  but  the  high  rank  and  constant  efibrts  of  M.  de  Gerando,  as  a 
writer  and  an  advocate  of  education,  lead  us  to  anticipate  much  profit  and 

Pleasure  from  its  perusal     We  observe  that  it  has  been  <  crowned  by  the 
'rench  Academy,  a  distmction  which  is  annually  conferred  on  one  or  two 
worlv,  deemed  the  most  useful  that  have  been  published  during  the  year.* 

The  Freedom  of  the  Mind,  demanded  of  American  Free- 
m&n ;  being  Lectures  to  the  Lyceum  on  the  Improvement  of 
Ae  People.    By  Samuel  Nott.     1830.    pp.  130.     12mo. 

Mr  Nott  endeavors  in  these  lectures,  originalW  delivered  to  the  Lyceum 
at  Wareham,  to  maintaiii  that  every  member  of  the  community  may  com- 
mand a  small  portion  of  time  daily  to  appropriate  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
to  give  directions  by  which  this  time  may  be  most  advantageously  spent,  and 
commnnicBte  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  and  Improvement  to  the  in- 
dividual.  Few  persons  can  read  the  work,  we  think,  without  feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  accomplish  during  life  some  better  purposes  than  merely  prolonging 
existence  and  corporal  enjoyment  from  day  to  day. 

Topics  and  References,  designed  to  assist  in  the  Study  of 
Woodbridge's  Universal  Geography.  By  L.  F.  Clark,  Assooi- 
Bte  Principal  of  Westfield  Academy.    Second  Edition,  pp.  16. 

*  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  those,  whose  time 
fi>r  Uie  study  of  geography  Is  limited,  to  the  most  important  outlines;  v^hile 
it  enables  tiiose,  who.  are  more  highly  iavored,  to  acquire  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  in  less  time/ 

As  this  work  is  the  result  of  experience^  we  trust  it  will  prove  of  practical 
value. 
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Influence  of  Modern  Physical  Education  of  t'etnales,  in  pro- 
ducing and  confirming  Deforaaity  of  the  Spine.  By  E.  W. 
Duffin,  Surgeon,     pp.  140. 

Since  prepariDg  tiie  article  on  the  Carstairtan  System  of  Penmanship,  we 
have  met  with  the  al)ove  work  of  Duffio,  and  have  heard  the  highly  hiterest- 
ing  lecture  of  Dr  Warren  on  Physical  Education,  before  the  Convention  cff 
Teaehers,  in  wliich  tliis  aobject  was  also  discussed.  We  hope  the  latter  will 
also  be  presented  to  the  public,  and  we  need  not  urge  upon  any  one  who  is 
concerned  in  education,  tiie  importance  of  malting  mmself  acquainted  with 
both  these  works. 

Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools,  with  a  Plan  for  conduct- 
ing an  Infant  Class.     Worcester.  1830.     pp.  108.  24mo. 

This  manual  contains  a  few  directions  relating  to  the  general  management 
of  an  infant  sabbath  school,  on  such  subjects  as  rooniy  government,  apparatus^ 
&c.,  and  then  presents  a  series  of  historical  lessons,  eoing  over  the  most 
•tiilttng  parts  or  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  m  Uie  manner  of  an  his- 
.torical  catechism.  It  contains  also  some  forms  of  prayer,  and  twenty  or  tiiirty 
original  and  selected  hymns. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  ConvenUon  of  Teachers  and  friends  of  Education,  assembled  at  Bos- 
ton by  invitation  in  the  public  prints,  on  Thursday,  August  19,  and  was  com-^ 
posed  of  gentlemen  from  ten  states.  A  constitution  was  reported  for  a  per- 
manent society,  by  a  committee  chosen  the  last  sprine.  The  three  last  days 
of  the  week  were  occupied  in  hearing  the  interesting  lectures  announced  by 
the  committee,  and  in  discussing  toe  constitution.  This  instrument  was 
finally  adopted  unanimously  on  Saturday,  and  an  association  was  formed,  enti- 
tled the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  whose  object  is  to  difluse  useful 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  education.  A  list  of  officers  were  then  nomi- 
nated by  a  committee  for  the  purpose. 

On  Monday,  August  24th,  the  loUowing  officers  were  chosen : — 

Pre«u2mt— Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Unl* 
versity,  R.  I, 

Vice  PreMmtB-^Hcia.  Wm  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Hon.  Wm  Sulli- 
van, LL.  D.,  Boston ;  John  Adams,  Andover ;  Dr  John  Park,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Rev.  T.  H. 
Gallaudet; Hartford,  Conn. ;  Rev.  Andrew  Yates,  D.  D.,  Chittenanso,  N.  Y. ; 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Newaric,  N.  J. ;  Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Fowler,  of  Middlebury  Collecc ;  Reuben  Haines,  of  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa. ;  Rev.  B.  0.  Peers,  Lexington,  ifen. ;  Natlian  Guildiord,  Esq., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio* 

Recording  Seereturrf — Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston. 

CorrespMdHng  Secretaries — Wm  C.  Woodbridge,  Hartford,  Ct ;  Solomon 
P.  Miles,  Boston. 

TVeofurer— Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Boston. 

Curators— Abraham  Andrews,  Boston;  Jostah  Holbrook,  Boston;  Wm 
Russell,  Milton. 

Cen$or$ — Ebenezer  Bsiley,  Jacob  Abbot,  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass. 

CoufMcUors— Wm.  J.  Adams,  New  York ;  J.  G.  Carter,  Lancaster,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Ementon,  Weathersfield,  Ct. ;  C.  C.  Felton,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Wm  Forrest,  New  York ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J.  Kings- 
bury, Providence,  R.  L  ;  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Brunswick,  Me. ;  H.  K. 
Oliver,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Asa  Rand,  Boston  ;  O.  A.  fihaw,  Richmond, 
Ya. ;  Rev.  £.  White,  Johns  Island,  8.  C. 
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Abt.  L — Sketches  of  Hofwtl.    Letter  II. 

Mt  Deab  Friend-*- In  my  last  letter  I  gave  you  some  ac- 
count of  Hofwyl,  as  it  appears  to  a  visiter.  Among  his  first 
questions  he  naturally  asks,  what  method  of  instruction  is  pur- 
sued at  Hofwyl  ?  To  this,  he  is  answered,  there  are  principles 
peculiar  to  Hofwyl,  but  no  peculiar  methods;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  as  various  as  the  subjects  and  the  characters  of 
the  individual.  He  will  be  told  that  Hofwyl  is  designed  to  be 
a  place  of  education^  of  which  instruction  is  the  means  rather 
than  the  end.  I  know  not  that  I  can  better  exhibit  the  leading 
principles  on  which  this  education  is  conducted,  than  by  com- 
paring it  with  some  of  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  by 
different  classes  of  educators. 

Some  propose  as  the  object  of  all  their  efforts,  to  com- 
municate as  much  positive  knowledge  as  possible.  They 
often  produce  living  encyclopedias,  to  whom  the  remark 
of  FeUenberg  may  well .  be  applied.  '  I  have  seen  men  who 
were  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a  prodigious  mass  of  learn- 
ing, like  a  beast  of  burden  under  his  load,  and  could   not 
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but  regret,  that,  instead  of  rendering  their  memory  a  dark 
magazine  of  knowledge,  they  had  not  rather  sought  to  kindle  in 
their  minds  a  torch  which  would  illuminate  every  subject  to 
which  their  attention  should  be  directed.'  The  evils  of  this 
course  are  increased  if  the  mind  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one 
subject.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  individual  be** 
comes  so  absorbed  by  his  own  peculiar  science,  that  nothmg  in 
life  beyond  his  own  narrow  sphere,  holds  any  place  in  his  esti- 
mation, and  he  becomes  insensible  to  all.hutnan  merit  which  is 
not  founded  on  it. 

Others  perceive  how  little  this  accumulation  of  abstract 
knowledge  avails  in  preparation  for  active  life,  and  direct  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  matters  of  a  practical  nature, 
which  may  enable  their  pupils  to  perform,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  the  round  of  duties  belongmg  to  their  respecdve 
spheres  of  Kfe.  They  form  in  this  manner  instruments,  of 
which  society  may  avail  itself  vrith  great  advantage,  and 
which  men  of  •more  extended  views  may  employ  in  promot- 
ing their  good  or  their  bvil  designs ;  but  which  are  almost 
incapable  of  original  thought  or  mdependent  action.  Others 
perceive  that  both  these  plans  fail  in  giving  a  man  influ- 
ence m  the  world,  that  the  pupils  of  both  systems  often  sink 
into  insignificance  for  want  of  something  which  shall  gain  the 
respect  or  love  of  others,  and  they  seek  to  supply  this  defect 
in  the  most  obvious  and  easy  manner,  by  attending  chiefly  to 
those  accomplishments,  and  cultivating  chiefly  those  exterior 
habits  by  which  their  pupils  may  attract  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world  and  render  themselves  agreeable  to  those 
around  them.  They  produce  a  race  of  ephemerides  whose 
elegant  qualities  may  be  the  object  of  admiration  and  even  of 
study,  but  whose  memory  and  whose  influence  are  limited  to 
the  circles  in  which  they  are  present,  and  termmaitps  with  the 
moment  of  their  removal  from  our  view. 

Each  of  these  systems  is  obviously  imperfect — ^and  those  who 
are  suitably  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  moral  faculties 
and  the  future  destiny  of  man,  lament  most  deeply  the  utter  ne- 
dect  of  these  essential  points,  in  the  systems  I  have  described. 
But  in  seeking  to  avoid  this  error,  they  sometimes  run  into 
another.  Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  adapt  the  nature  and 
amount  of  moral  nutriment,  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
child.  His  intellect  i?  occupied,  his  memory  is  loaded  with 
moral  maxims  and  technical  theology,  instead  of  ^mple,  living 
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truth ;  tbat  truth  which  will  <  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.' 
His  mind  b  often  wearied,    and  his  habits  of  sincerity  en- 
dangered, by  bemg  called  upon  to  perform  or  participate  in 
protracted  devotional  exercises,  to  which  neither  his  state  of 
mind  nor  of  body  allow  him  to  attend  with  profit.     By  some 
few,  the  treasures  of  science  and  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art 
are  neglected,  and  perhaps  even  treated  as  dangerous  instru- 
ments of  fostering  pride,  and  cherishing  an  undue  attachment 
to  earthly  things.    All  that  thirst  for  general  knowledge,  all  that 
bve  of  beauty  in  the  objects  of  taste,  which  the  Creator  himself 
has  implanted,  is  extinguished  or  left  to  expire ;  and  the  intel- 
lect is  su£&red  to  languish  for  want  of  that  variety  of  objects 
necessary  to  the  exercise  and  developement  of  its  noble,  its 
wanderful  faculties.    By  such  an  education,  one  may  indeed 
be  prepared  for  heaven ;   but  he  will  be  utterly  unfit  for  the 
duties,  and  struggles,  and  trials  of  his  previous  course  on  earth. 
In  each  of  Siese  methods  some  portion  of  the  compound 
nature  of  man,  and  of  the  various  relations  he  sustains  to  this 
world  and  to  another,  is  neglected.    In  all  of  them,  it  seems 
to  be  entirelv  forgotten  that  the  body  also  requires  an  educa«> 
tion  which  snail  render  it  capable  of  fulfilling  its  important 
destination,  as  an  instrument  of  the  soul,  and  the  medium  of  its 
mfluence  on  others,  instead  of  impeding  its  developement  or 
restraim'ng  its  activity  by  its  weakness,  or  degrading  it  by  the 
predominance  of  its  sensations  and  passions.  The  jewel  is  care- 
fully polished,  but  the  casket  in  which  it  is  preserved,  is  treated 
with  neglect  or  contempt.    The  moving  power  is  accumulated 
to  the  highest  point,  but  the  wheels  and  levers  by  which  it  is  to 
act,  are  left  to  arrange  themselves  almost  by  chance^  and  it  is 
not  the  fauh  of  the  educator  if  explosion  and  ruin  do  not  follow. 
The  founder  of  Hofwyl  proposes  a  nobler  and  more  extended 
view  for  the  direction  of  his  institution. 

biito  devdope  aU  the  faadties  of  our  nature,  physieai,  in- 
Uiiedual  and  moral,  and  to  endeavor  to  train  awl  uniie  them 
into  one  harmonious  system,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect 
eharaeter  ef  whieh  the  tndimdudl  is  susceptiUi  ;  and  thus  pre^ 
pare  him  for  every  period,  and  every  sphere  if  action,  to  which 
he  may  be  caBed. 

Nor  does  be  b^eve  it  possible  to  apply  principles  like  those 
of  pbyncal  science,  to  determine  what  kind  or  quantity  of  force 
is  requisite  to  communicate  a  given  momentum  in  a  given  di- 
faction  to  the  mind  at  the  heart  of  the  cUid.    Voluntary  be- 
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iogs  cannot  be  operated  upon  like  passive  matter.  There  must 
be  a  skilful  adaptation  of  all  the  means  we  have  at  command 
to  the  varjing  characters  and  states  of  individuals. 

Above  all  he  would  not  attempt  to  cut  the  gordian  knot,  og 
to  form  a  coining  machine  of  overwhelming  power,  from  which 
beings  should  issue  with  the  image  and  stamp  of  the  manufac- 
turer so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  visible  to  all,  and  to  efface 
or  obscure  the  peculiar  features  which  the  Creator  has  impress- 
ed. His  object  is  to  develope  and  improve  the  being  commit- 
ted to  his  care,  and  to  prepare  him  as  soon  as  possible  to  govern 
and  educate  himself,  in  view  of  his  high  destiny. 

It  is  deemed  of  essential  importance  to  maintain  the  {ftieiiro- 
partion  of  developement,  in  the  various  faculties.  ^  As  often,' 
says  Fellenberg,  *  as  I  have  observed  one  faculty  excessively 
cultivated  atlhe  expense  of  others  belonging  to  the  individual 
system,  I  have  found  a  crippled  being,  an  imperfect  character 
the  invariable  result.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  harmonious 
developement  of  every  faculty  of  our  nature,  in  oik  connected 
system,  that  we  can  hope  to  see  complete  men  issue  from  our 
msdtutions,  men  who  may  become  the  saviors  of  their  country, 
and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.'  To  fcH'm  such  characters  is 
more  important  than  to  produce  mere  scholars,  however  distin- 
guished ;  and  this  is  the  object  on  which  the  eye  of  the  educa- 
tor sliotdd  be  fixed,  and  to  which  eveiy  part  of  his  instruction 
and  discipline  should  be  directed,  if  he  means  to  fill  the  exalted 
office  of  being  '  a  fellow  worker  with  God.' 

Bat  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  form  all  according  to  a 
single  model,  or  to  raise  all  to  the  same  degree  of  elevation. 
On  the  c<Mitrary,  each  child  is  considered  as  destined  by  Divine 
Pjrovidence  to  a  particular  sphere  of  mental  and  social  activi^, 
which  IB  indicated  by  the  talents  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed.  *  No  educator,'  says  Fd- 
lenherg,  <  should  permit  himself  to  misapprehend  or  to  pervert, 
acanrding  to  his  own  contracted  views,  that  which  the  Creator 
has  thus  ordered  in  infinite  wisdom.'  He  should  seek  not  to 
create  or  to  annihilate,  but  to  develope  and  direct  the  faculties 
and  dispositions  of  his  pupils,  in  reference  to  the  destination 
thus  indicated.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  employ  the  same  oc* 
cupation  or  the  same  discipline,  in  the  same  extent,  for  each 
individual,  as  to  prescribe  the  same  remedy,  in  the  same  dose^ 
for  every  constitution.  Thb  intellectual  quackery,  like  that 
which  is  found  in  medicine,  is  the  moat  eaqr,  and  unhappily 
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often  the  most  profitable,  to  the  practi^ODer,  but  it  is  often 
ruioous,  and  always  dangerous  to  the  patient. 

Tou  ask  with  natural  anxiety,  in  what  manner  does  Fellen- 
berg  attain  this  object; — what  is  it  which  gives  this  pre-emi- 
nence to  Hofwyl,  among  the  institutions  of  Europe  ? 

If  I  were  called  on  to  describe  to  you  the  *  kill  or  cure'  meth- 
ods of  an  empiric,  or  the  succession  of  '  beat  and  roll  and 
solemn  pause  between,'  to  which  a  military  drummer  reduces 
every  variety  of  music,  the  story  would  soon  be  told.  But  if 
I  were  to  give  an  account  of  the  delicate  combination  and  end- 
less variations  of  remedies  and  treatment,  in  the  practice  of  a 
skilfid  physician  in  a  lazaretto  containing  patients  b  every  stage 
of  danger  and  disease  and  convalescence,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  musician  manages  the  notes  and  stops  and  sweUs  of  an  organ, 
and  combiaes  low  and  high,  quick  and  slow,  accordant  and  dis* 
eordant  notes,  to  produce  the  harmony  which  enchants  us,  you 
would  allow  me  a  volume,  and  would  suspect  my  capacity  or 
my  faithfulness,  if  I  attempted  to  crowd  it  into  a  letter.  You 
would  naturally  suspect  me  not  less,  if  I  were  to  attempt  in  the 
same  compass  to  tell  you  how  a  skilful  educator  manages  the 
mind,  whose  anatomy  and  physiology  seem  almost  subjects  for 
divination  rather  than  observation ;  or  how  he  trains  into  har- 
mony a  set  of  feelings  which  surpass  in  number  andxontrasti 
all  the  tones  and  variations  of  which  music  can  boast.  I  must 
therefore  refer  you  to  future  letters,  in  which  1  shall  endeavor, 
as  circumstances  permit,  to  present  a  detailed  account  of  the 
leadinj;  principles  of  Hofwyl,  as  the  only  means  m  my  jpower 
of  giving  you  distinct  ideas  of  a  system  of  educaticNi,  which  it 
required  months  of  examination  to  become  familiar  vrith. 

I  am  &c. 
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BicH  Thiersch.    Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.  1899.    pp.  1537. 
On  Claasicid  Schools  wWi  parHadar  rtference  to  Bawtria,   By  Fbbdb- 

Bic  Tbie&sch. 

As  the  plants  of  one  climate  cannot  safely  be  tran^lanted  to 
motheTi  80  it  is  not  usually  safe  to  copy  precisely  the  institutions 
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of  any  country  in  another  whose  state  and  wants  are  essentially 
different ;  and  we  have  dready  said  we  are  no  optimists  as  td 
methods.  Still  the  great  priociples  of  education  do  not  vary 
with  latitudes  or  boundary  lines.  The  plans,  formed  by  su- 
perior minds,  are  always  important,  and  the  results  of  expenence 
always  valuable,  as  materials;  and  we  believe  a  careful  observer 
may  derive  valuable  hints  even  from  the  inspection  of  a  bad  sys- 
tem. With  these  views  it  will  form  one  object  of  our  labors  to 
present  the  results  of  European  experience  and  learning,  as 
data,  which  those  immediately  engaged  in  practice  may  apply 
to  use  in  the  manner  they  deem  best.  We  believe  we  shall  in- 
terest a  large  class  of  our  readers  in  presenting  a  sketch  of  one 
part  of  the  work  on  classical  schook,  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  the  production  of  Thiersch, 
so  well  known  in  the  country  as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on 
elementary  classical  instruction. 

It  appears  from  the  introduction  to  this  work,  that  in  the  year 
1827-6,  the  King  of  Bavaria  appointed  a  board  of  commission- 
ers io  adjust  a  system  of  education  for  his  whole  kingdom. 
These  gentiemen,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  and  professors  in  the  country,  had  repeated 
interviews  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all  the  questions  relating 
to  this  subject.    They  then  assigned  to  Dr  Thiersch  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr  Mehrlein,  the  business  of  reducing  to  writing  a 
system  of  education  to  accord  witii  the  most  approved  views 
which  had  been  expressed  at  their  meetings.    It  was  made  the 
du^  of  Mr  Mehrlein  to  lay  the  several  parts  of  this  plan  before 
both  the  Rectors  of  the  Uymnasia  at  Munich  and  Counsellor 
SchelUng,  as  soon  as  Dr  Thiersch  had  prepared  them  to  his 
satisfaction ;  and  after  making  the  corrections  suggested  by  these 
gentlemen,  to  lay  the  manuscripts  before  the  other  members  of 
me  Board.     When  advantage  had  been  taken  of  their  advice, 
the  entire  work  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  president  of  the 
commission.  Counsellor  Schenk  for  his  approbation,  and  finally 
returned  to  Dr  Thiersch  for  its  last  revision  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  king.    The  system,  thus  formed  and  matured,  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  his  majes^  on  the  2d  of  February,  1829. 
By  this  it  appears  (hat  the  plan,  as  exhibited  by  our  author, 
is  not  the  production  of  one  mmd  but  of  many ;  not  a  work 
of  baste  and  inexperience,  but  of  the  combined  and  patient  labors 
of  the  first  scholars  in  the  kingdom,  most  of  whom  had  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  old  system,  and  of  the  changes  which 
might  be  advantageously  introduced. 
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The  Bavarian  school  ^stem  embraces  four  distinct  institu- 
tions, the  Primary  or  German  School,  the  Latin  School,  the 
Gymnasium,  and  the  University.  In  the  volume  before  us  we 
have  a  detailed  account  of  only  two  intermediate  institutions,  the 
Latin  School  and  Gjrmnasium.  These  two,  m  some  of  their 
general  features,  resemble  the  grammar  schools  and  colleges  of 
our  own  country. 

The  Latin  School  is  mtended  for  boys  between  the  ages  x>{ 
eight  and  fourteen  years,  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  by 
a  short  course  for  active  business,  or  for  entering  the  Gym- 
nasium, vnth  a  view  to  a  liberal  education.  It  consists  of  three 
classes,  and  each  class  of  two  divisions.  One  semmary  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  established  in  every  place  which  contains  3,000 
inhabitants.  In  other  towns,  where  the  population  and  wealth 
will  not  admit  of  a  complete  fchool,  similar  institutions  may  be 
founded,  embracing  only  one  or  t(vo  classes.  A  pupil  must 
remain  two  years  m  each  class  before  advancing  to  a  hi^er^ 

Thb  rule,  respecting  die  promotion  of  the  scholars,  may, 
however,  be  dispensed  with  for  the  sake  of  rewarding  extraor- 
dinarv  industry  and  attainments.  Prize  books  are  presented  at 
the  close  of  each  year  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  one  to 
every  five  or  six ;  and  also  diplomas  or  written  testimonials  of 
their  ^ood  behaviour,  diligence  and  success  in  their  studies. 
Proficiency  in  the  Latin  language,  is  regarded  as  the  surest  test 
of  scholarship ;  yet  no  one  receives  a  prize  who  does  not  rank 
among  the  fint  third  in  all  the  other  departments  of  study.  The 
standing  of  the  scholars  is  determined  by  the  comparathre  ex- 
cellence of  their  translations  into  the  dead  languages  and  other 
written  exercises.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  names  of  the 
scholars  are  published  in  a  printed  catalogue,  arranged  accord- 
bg  to  their  divisions,  and  in  the  order  of  their  relative  attain- 
ments, with  the  change  of  place  of  each  individual  m  the  several 
deportments  of  instruction. 

The  principal  branches  of  study  appointed,  are  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Langua|es,  Religion,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
I^y,  Natural  History,  and  the  Hebrew  Lemguage,  for  those  in- 
tended for  theological  studies.  Music,  Drawing,  Gymnastics, 
and  the  Modem  Languages  are  also  to  be  taught,  as  time  shall 
permit 

As  is  usual  in  the  German  schools,  dh  hour  at  a  time  is 
assigned  to  each  study,  and  the  time  devoted  weekly  is  esti- 
mated in  this  way.    Twentysix  hours  weekly  are  occupied  b 
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teaching  the  leading  Iminches  of  instrucdon,  as  exhibited  m 
the  table  below  j  three  hours  every  forenoon,  conimencbg  in 
summer  at  seven  o'clock,  and  in  winter  at  eight;  and  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  excepted, 
conunencbg  at  two  o'clock. 

A.  BothdmnoM  oftheLotoest  Class,  and  the  lower dimrion  qf  the  Mddle 

Class, 

16  houn  each  week  are  devoted  to  the  Latin. 

4  "  «  «  ««  Religion. 

»      •<  '«  «  ««  Arithmetic. 

5  **  «  <■  «  PenmanaUp. 

B.  Rgher  dimsion  of  the  Middle  Class. 

12  hours  each  weelc  are  devoted  to  the  Latin. 
«     «  «  "  "  Greek. 

3      "  "  "       fc   "  Reliffion. 

3      «  «  «       *   «  AritEmetfc. 

2      "  i€  t€  tt  Geography. 

€.  Both  dimsions  qfihe  Highest  Class. 

12  hours  to  the  Latin. 

6  "        <«      Greek. 

2  •*        «<      Religion. 

3  "        «      Ari&metic. 

3     '<       i'     Geography  and  National  History. 

The  Other  branches  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  are 
pursued  in  extraordinary  hours,  and  are  never  allowed  to  en- 
croach upon  the  time  allotted  to  the  regular  studies  of  the  insti- 
tution which  are  included  in  this  table. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  first  term  com- 
mences on  the  15th  October,  and  closes  on  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding Palm  Sunday.  The  second -term  begins  on  the  Monday 
succeeding  Easter  week,  after  a  vacation  of  fourteen  days,  and 
ends  on  the  1  dth  of  September,  when  another  vacation  takes 
place  of  four  weeks  duration.  The  school  is  also  closed  on 
Sabbath  and  feast  days. 

The  mstitution  aims  at  forming  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
a  strong  and  Kvely  conviction  of  tlie  truth  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  importance  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  They  are  there- 
fore sequired  not  only  to  stody  religion  systematically,  but  to 
attend  divine  service  in  the  school  and  in  the  church. 

Each  dass  has  its  own  instructer,  who  takes  charge  of  bodi 
divisions.  He  is  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  an 
approved  candidate  for  the  office  of  an  instructer  to  his  class, 
lor  whose  ability,  diligence,  and  faithfulness,  he  however  is  heM 
responsible.    The  Preceptor  of  the  Lowest  Class  is  required  to 
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imderstand  the  branches  pursued  by  b6th  the  lower  classes  mSti 
the  exertion  of  Greek,  and  the  Preceptor  of  the  Middle  Class, 
M  the  studies  of  die  school,  Hebrew  excepted ;  and  they  must 
both  be  famifiar  with  the  art  of  teaching.  The  Principal,  or  fa- 
structer,  of  the  Highest  Class,  must  have  resided  at  a  university 
fcr  the  space  of  at  least  three  years,  and  is  examined  respecting 
his  attainments  and  ability  to  teach,  both  orally  and  in  writing, 
by  die  Professors  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Rector  of  the  Latin 
&;hod,  m  the  principal  city  of  the  district  or  circle. 

Candidates  tor  the  oflSce  of  Instructors,  are  examined  by  the 
Rector  of  the  school  and  a  Professoi"  of  the  Gymnasium,  both 
orally  and  in  writing.  They  also  take  charge,  for  the  time,  of  the 
Lowest  Class,  and  correct  the  Latin  tranSations  of  the  scholars 
in  die  presence  of  the  examiners.  The  interval  between  this 
examination  and  their  installation  in  office,  must  be  at  least  two 
years,  which  period  they  are  required  to  spend  in  school  keep- 
mg,  dther  as  private  Instructers,  or  asRepetitors  in  Latin  schools* 
An  mstaHation  cannot  take  place  before  die  candidate  is  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

The  instructers  are  responsible  for  the  regularity  and  diligence 
of  the  scholars  m  their  respective  classes,  and  have  the  sole  su- 
perintendence over  them  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  the  power 
of  distributing  rewartb  and  punishments ;  but  they  are  bound  to 
remove  from  school  all  wno  are  incorrigibly  rude,  immoral,  or 
indolent. 

The  Principal  or  Teacher  of  the  Highest  Class,  who  should  be 
a  clergyman,  officiates  as  President  or  Rector  of  the  mstitution. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  regulation,  government,  and  prosperity 
of  the  school.  He  must  consequentiy  consult  with  the  Preceptors 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  respecting  the  subjects  and  course 
of  instructbn,  visit  the  classes  from  time  to  time,  acquamt  him- 
self with  the  habits  of  each  scholar,  and  make  such  suggestions  to 
the  Teachers  as  he  may  think  the  interests  of  the  school  require. 
He  oversees  the  conduct  of  the  scholars  as  well  as  tiieir  lessons, 
and  secures  their  orderly  behavior  during  divine  service  and  in 
the  school.  He  also,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 
takes  care  that  the  scholars  resort  to  no  public  places,  houses  of 
entertainment,  balls  or  theatres,  without  his  permission,  not 
even  m  the  company  of  their  parents ;  and  that  they  lodge  and 
board  only  at  home  and  in  such  houses  as  he  shall  license. 

A  Board  of  Inspectors  is  appointed  for  each  school,  which 
should  ooDsist  of  one  of  the  clergymen  of  die  {rface,  of  one  or 
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two  of  the  ma^tratesy  and  of  the  Rector  of  the  Gymoasiiim  ia 
those  cities  where  one  is  established.  The  Board  meets  at  the 
opcDiDg  of  each  term^  to  afford  advice  aud  ossbtaoce  to  die 
Teachers,  and  is  also  present  when  the  school  is  visited,  in  order 
to  learn  its  condition.  It  is  made  tlieir  duty  to  aid  and  sustain 
the  Rector  in  his  oversight  of  the  scliolars,  to  setde  all  cases  of 
difficulty  when  invited  by  him,  and  maintain,  as  far  as  they  can^ 
the  respectability,  influence,  and  usefulness  of  the  school. 
In  addition  to  these  local  Inspectors,  a  school  visiter  b  ap- 

E)inted  for  each  circle  or  district,  and  all  tlie  schools  of  the 
ngdom  are  annually  visited  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules  and  plan  of  instrucuon  and  discipline 
herein  prescribed.  On  his  arrival  in  a  place  where  a  school  is 
established,  a  visiter  is  required  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Rector  and  Board  of  Inspectors,  and  to  inquire  of  them  circum- 
standally  respecting  the  state  and  wants  of  the  institution.  In 
their  company  he  visits  each  division  of  the  school,  acquaints 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  course  and  mode  of  instrucuon,  ex- 
amines the  written  exercises  of  the  scholai-s,  and  expresses  his 
approbation  and  censure  as  he  thinks  they  are  deserved.  After 
this,  he  holds  a  private  conference  with  the  Teachers  and  Board 
of  Inspectors,  discourses  freely  with  them  respecting  the  results  of 
his  observations,  and  makes  out  a  full  report  to  me  minister  of 
state,  upon  die  condition,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  schools. 
The  civil  authorities  do  not  interfere  with  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  school,  yet  they  have  a  general  oversight  and 
control  in  all  matters  affecting  the  state,  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  institution.  They 
constitute  the  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Teachers, 
the  Rector,  and  the  Board  of  Inspectors.  They  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  revenues,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
Teachers  and  for  die  encouragement  of  merit. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by  public  and  private  liberality  and 
by  the  fees  which  are  required  of  the  richer  class  of  students. 
The  following  books  are  used  in  the  respective  studies.. 

LaHn 
Small  Latrn  Grammar. 
Large    do.        do. 

Latin  Chrestomathy  in  three  parts,  each  in  two  chapters  or  divisions. 
Latin  Anthology,  in  two  parts,  with  an  introduction  to  Latin  Prosody. 
Elementary  Boole  for  translating  German  into  Latin,  in  three  parts. 

Greek. 
Greek  Grammar  containing  frequent  references  to  the  Latin. 
Greek  Chrestomathy,  in  imee  chapters. 
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Gndi  Attfhology  in  t«»  cfaaptora,  with  ui  iatrodactioa  to  Greek  Prosody. 
ElemenUry  Book  for  traaelKting  Germaa  into  Greek,  in  three  chapters* 

Tbe  Latm  and  Greek  Graininars  should  exhibit  by  frequent 
Teferences  to  each  other  the  parallelisms  and  peculiarities  of  the 
two  languages  as  nearly  as  possible, 

JSebrew, 
■    ^  Hebrew  Grammar. 
Hebrew  Chrestomathy. 
Elementary  Book  for  translating  German  into  Hebrew. 

Gennofk 
German  Grammar. 

German  Chrestomathy,  containing  Fables  and  short  Tales. 
German  Aatholo^,  containing  Ballads,  Odes,  and  Songs. 

Religufn 
CatecfaiflDCi  of  Chrlathui  Doctrines. 
Scriptnre  S^itences. 
Hymn  Book. 
Holy  Scriptures  abridged. 
8aered  History  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Manual  of  Chrisaan  Doctrmes. 

A  book  of  each  of  these  kinds  is  prepared  for  Catholics  and 
Protestants  respectiTely,  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  two 
denoniinatioQS  is  carried  on  separately. 

Oeogtophy  and  JSittory  and  Jrttkmetic. 

Rudiments  of  Geography. 

Manual  of  Geography. 

Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes. 

Maps  of  the  World,  of  the  four  continents,  of  Germany  and  of  Bavaria. 

History  of  Bayaria. 

Two  Arithmetics  prepared  for  the  Schools. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  same  books  are  used  in  all 
the  Latm  schools  of  the  kingdom,  except  that  the  teachers  of 
religion  are  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  manuals  and  compends 
which  are  approved  by  their  respective  communions.  The  text 
books  are  read  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
catalogue.  Tbe  Chrestomathies  have  their  contents  arranged 
80  as  to  increase  in  difficulty  as  the  scholar  advances.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Anthologies.  The  grammars,  ariihmetics, 
geographies,  and  indeed  all  the  class  books  are  also  formed 
with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  the  youthful  mind.  Books  for 
practice  in  translating  German  into  the  dead  languages,  are  in 
constant  use  through  the  whole  course. 

As  the  Latin  is  the  principal  branch  of  study  in  this  institution, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  and  the  proficiency  which  is 
made  in  it  by  Ae  scholars,  will  convey  a  siifficiendy  precise  idea 
of  the  system  of  instruction  in  all  the  departments. 
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The  Lowest  Class  makes  use  of  the  small  Latin  grammar  in 

conne^fion  with  the  Chrestomathy,  (Part  L)  which  is  adapted 
to  it,  and  a  book  for  practice  in  translatmg  into  the  Latin.  They 
study  the  paradigms  in  the  first  division^  and  the  syntax  in  the 
second,  and  endeavor  to  make  themselves  perfect  masters  of 
forms  and  rules,  and  to  acquire  the  utmost  promptness  in  the 
practical  application.     In  the  middle  class  Uiey  take  up  their  . 
the  large  grammar  by  parts,  as  above  described,  which  they 
commit  to  memory,  and  employ  in  studyhig  the  Chrestomathy, 
(Part  II.)  and  in  the  use  of  anotlier  book  of  exercises  for  trans- 
lating.     Here,  by  the  most  tliorough  system  possible,  they 
become  familiar  witli  the  technical  part  of  the  language,  with 
its  general. laws  and  idioms,  and  prepare  themselves  to  be  train-* 
ed  to  greater  dexterity  and  ease  in  translating  tlie  Latin  text, 
and  to  greater  freedom,  precision  and  richness,  in  the  use  of  the 
language.     They  resort,  therefore,  in  the  Highest  Class,  to  the 
Chrestomathy,  (Part  III.)  which  embraces  larger  portions  of 
the  historians,  Livy,  Justin  and  Sallust,  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order.    They  also  read  the  easier  historians  entire,  as  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  and  Julius  Caesar,  and  adopt  a  third  course  of 
exercises  for  translating  into  the  Latin  language*    The  Ls^a 
authors,  and  Chrestomathies  and  exercbes  for  making  Latin, 
are  to  be  translated  only  in  school  and  orally,  except  that  the 
scholars  may  be  directed  to  prepare  at  home  written  translations 
of  difficult  and  remarkable  passages  previously  examined  in 
school,  in  order  tliat  the  teacher  may  correct  their  errors. 
Written  tasks  are  also  prescribed,  to  be  given  out  firequently  in 
the  Lowest  Class  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  instructer,  and 
in  the  higher  classes  once  a  week,  consisting  of  an  exercise  for 
translating  into  Latin,  proposed  by  the  teacher  as  a  trial  for  rank 
or  place  in  the  school.     Each  of  diese  performances  the  teacher 
immediately  corrects  m  tlie  presence  of  the  writer.     Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  occupy  too  much  time  or  destroy  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  in  the  study  itself  by  requiring  too  many 
written  exercises.    The  scholars  in  the  Middle  Class  attend  to 
Latin  prosody  and  versificatbn,  to  scanning  and  restoring  broken 
hexameters  and  distichs  to  their  original  order ;  which  exer*- 
cises  continue  in  the  Hiehest  Class  until  the  scholars  are  them** 
selves  able  to  compose  Latin  verses  in  a  variety  of  measures* 
For  this  purpose  the  Latm  anthology  is  introduced.    At  the 
close  of  the  school  the  scholars  are  expected  to  read  and  writ^ 
the  language  with  proprieQr  and  ease. 
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Chreek  is  studied  in  the  three  higher  diviaons  of  the  school, 
and  by  those  scholars  only  who  are  designed  for  the  Gytnnashim. 
The  scholars  are  not  expected  to  learn  to  write  this  language 
with  the  same  degree  of  elegance  as  the  Latin.  Grammatical 
acciiracy  is  «Q  that  is  expected.  The  course  of  study  is  much 
the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding  article.  For  the 
itudy  of  arithmetic,  the  doctrines  of  numbers,  and  the  grand  rules 
of  tire  science  are  made  familiar  to  the  Lowest  Class  by  exam- 
ples for  practice  continually  increasing  in  number  and  difficulty. 
The  same  method  is  pursued  in  the  Middle  Class  as  far  as  the 
Rule  of  Three.  The  practical  rules  command  more  attention. 
In  both  courses  mental  arithmetic  is  particularly  attended 
to.  In  the  Highest  Class  the  subject  is  continued  in  the  use  of  a 
compend,  and  in  connexion  with  algebra,  uutil  these  branches 
are  completely  mastered. 

Instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  (German),  is  always  to  be 
united  with  that  in  the  ancient  languages,  by  attending  particu- 
larly to  the  orthography,  etymology  and  construction  of  the 
written  translations.  A  German  grammar  is  to  be  in  the  po5<- 
Bession  of  every  pupil,  not  to  be  studied  in  course,  but  to  be 
<»nstamly  referred  to  in  case  of  need.  A  selection  of  the  best 
German  authors  in  prose  and  poetry  is  also  fiimished  to  the 
pupils,  and  portions  occasionally  conmiitted  to  memory. 

Religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  means  of  catechisms, 
passages  and  extracts  from  the  Bible,  and  hymns,  to  be  closed 
by  a  course  of  church  history.  Every  school-day  is  to  be 
begun  with  devotional  exercises  for  Protestants  and  Catholics 
separately.  The  pupils  are  also  expected  to.  attend  church  con- 
stantly. The  object  of  the  institution,  in  its  general  course  and  its 
particular  details,  must  be  to  establish  the  influence  of  Christian- 
tf  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  living  state. 
The  study  of  geography  commences  in  the  higher  division  of 
the  Middle  Class,  in  which  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  into 
continents  and  countries,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  moun- 
tams,  rivers  and  cities  are  learned  by  the  means  of  a  small  com- 
pend.  In  the  lower  division  of  the  Highest  Class,  the  study  is 
made  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Germany,  particularly  Bavaria. 
After  the  completion  of  geography,  the  scholars  attend  to  na- 
tioiial  history,  with  constant  and  extended  references  to  that  of 
the  whole  German  empire. 

Penmanship  is  taught  only  in  the  Lowest  Class.  All  that  is 
Mined  at  is  an  easy  and  iigreeable  hand  in  the  German  and  Latin 
languages. 
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Abt.  III. — Philosophy  of  Langx^aoe. 

To  THE  Editor — You  observed,  on  perusing  an  essay  of 
mine  on  thePhihscphyofJ^ngmgejpuhh^&i  some  years  since 
in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette,  that  the  topics  discussed 
in  it  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  time,  when  the 
friends  of  primary  education  are  doing  so  much  to.  promote  its 

S movement,  and  wished  that  it  might  appear  in  the  Annals  of 
uoation  under  my  own  name.  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  have  revised  it  carefully,  and  now  place  it  at  your  dis- 
posal. I  hope  hereafter  to  fumi^  you  with  an  account  of  some 
practical  uses  to  be  made  of  the  principles  it  c<»itains. 

I  am,  &C,  T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

Hartford,  August  4, 1830. 

Language  is  the  expression,  by  lasible,  audible,  or  tangible 
signs,  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  operations,  or  state  of  one  mind, 
in  order  to  excite  the  conception  of  them  in  another.  It  is  either 
symbolical  or  arbitrary.  In  the  first  case,  it  excites  by  the  mere 
power  of  resemblance  or  analogy,  the  ideas  which  it  is  intended 
to  communicate ;  just  as  a  porp:^t  represents  an  absent  friend ; 
or,  as  stretching  out  the  arms  horizontally,  denotes  extent ;  or, 
as  imitating  the  action  of  eating,  expresses  the  real  action  itself. 
In  the  other  case,  language  derives  its  significancy,  either  from 
a  previous  agreement  between  the  parties,  who  use  it,  or  fitMn 
an  actual  explanation  at  the  time.  This  agreement,  and  this 
explanation,  can  be  made  only  by  the  presence  of  the  object, 
which  the  sign  is  intended  to  denote,  or  oy  another  symbolical 
sign,  immediately  expressive  of  the  object,  by  its  resemblance 
or  analogy  to  it ;  thus  the  word  hat  must  have  originaDy  derived 
its  meaning  from  the  actual  sight  of  a  hat,  or  from  a  picture  of 
it,  or  from  its  appropriate  delineation  by  certain  motions  of  the 
hands,  describing  its  shape  and  use,  or  by  a  definition,  all  the 
words  of  which  must  themselves  have  been  explained  by  the 
presence  of  some  objects  or  pictures,  or  by  the  exhibition  of 
bodily  signs  and  gestures.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  when 
the  word  power,  or  one  of  its  synonymes,  is  first  presented  to 
the  eye  by  visible  marks,  or  to  the  ear  by  audible  sounds,  it 
would  be  unmeaning,  unless  there  were  a  simultaneous  exhibition 
to  the  mind  of  the  person  addressed,  of  an  apparent  exercise  of 
power,  or  of  a  picture  of  it,  or  of  a  delineation  of  it  by  die 
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couQteDance,  potsitioD  of  the  muscles,  and  motion  of  the  limbs. 
This  is  also  true  of  aU  the  terms  which  denote  any  of  the  states, 
aflfectionsy  or  operations  of  the  soul.  How  can  I  convey  to  a 
person  ignorant  of  it,  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  think,  unless 
at  the  same  time  I  refer  him  to  an  actual  exhibition  of  thought 
in  some  human  agent ;  or  to  a  picture  faithfully  delineating  its 
efiect  upon  the  countenance ;  or  by  seizing  the  happy  moment 
when  he  himself  is  immersed  ki  thought.  It  will  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  1  can  give  an  appropriate  definition  of  it,  without 
resorting  to  any  of  these  modes  of  explanation.  But  the  defini- 
tion itself  consists  of  words,  which  must  originally  have  derived 
their  meaning  firom  some  one  of  the  above  mentioned  sources.  So 
that  the  dements  of  the  meaning  of  all  language  must  be  found 
either  in  the  acttuU  presence  ofobjedsy  or  in  their  expression  by 
stfmboUeal  signs. 

Watch  the  gradual  i»:cgress  of  the  infiamt  mind  in  the  acqui- 
ation  of  language,  and  the  truths  which  have  been  stated  wiU  be 
abundantly  manifest.  The  first  simple  words  which  the  child 
learns,  always  derive  their  meaning  from  the  presence  of  the 
objects,  which  they  denote.  It  would  never  know  how  to  call 
its  mother  by  this  endearing  appellation,  unless  it  saw  before  its 
eyes  the  being  to  whom  this  name  is  applied,  and  also  witnessed 
the  actual  application  of  it  to  her,  and  not  to  any  other  person. 
And  the  litde  phrases,  too,  wliich  it  acquires,  must  be  illustrated 
in  the  same  manner.  *  Come  here,'  says  the  fond  parent.  This 
is  accompanied  witli  a  ceitain  expression  of  the  countenance, 
or  beckoning  of  the  hand,  or  presentation  of  some  alluring  play- 
tliing,  which  the  child  watches  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and 
thus  the  phrase  being  accompanied  widi  a  visible  set  of  what  I 
would  call  symbolical  signs,  its  import  is  developed  and  under- 
stood. *  You  are  a  naughty  child,  I  am  displeased  with  you,* 
says  the  dissatisfied  mother  to  the  froward  daughter.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  die  trembling  offender  has  heard  the  unwelcome 
rebuke.  She  has  acquired  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  you  are' 
and  '  child,'  by  having  often  wimessed  herself  addressed  by 
these  epithets,  and  also  that  of  the  expression, '  I  am,'  by  nou- 
cmg  that  the  speaker  always  applies  it  to  himself,  But  what 
does  'naughty'  mean,  and  also  *  displeased;'  she  refers  the 
first  of  these  epithets  to  herself,  and  the  last  to  her  parent.  She 
is  conscious  of  her  own  wrong  feelings  and  conduct ;  she  observes 
tiiat  they  produced  an  expression  of  displeasure,  accompanying 
the  utterance  of  the  phrase,  and  explaining  its  import ;  without 
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this  it  woald  be  quite  trainteBtgible.  *  You  were  a  good  boy 
yesterday,  and  I  gave  you  that  tvhisde  jV*  were,'  *  yesterday,* 
•  gave,'  *  whistle,'  all  these  are  new  words  to  the  child.  He 
begins  to  cast  about  for  their  meaning.  He  sees  his  whistle,  he 
knows  its  name,  because  the  parent  points  to  it.  Now  the  train 
<tf  thought  begins.  He  has  learned  what  the  word  /good' 
means,  by  having  heard  himself  often  called  so,  when  he  wa» 
conscious  of  having  ccMiducted  Well.  This  leads  him  to  reflect, 
that  his  good  conduct  and  the  whistle  have  some  connexion 
with  each  other.  When  did  this  connexion  take  place  ?  It 
was  when  the  father  smiled,  and  gave  the  toy  to  him ;  it  was 
by  yonder  window,  while  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  great 
oak  tree.  This  must  all  have  happened  at  a  time  denoted  by 
the  word  *  yesterday ;'  and  *you  were'  and  *  gave,'  must  refer 
to  the  same  time.  Thus  he  has  gained  some  notion,  though 
as  yet  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  a  few  terms  which  denote  past 
time.  But  m  vain  would  he  have  sought  for  the  import  of  these 
terms,  if  the  visibk  pointing  of  the  finger  to  the  whistle  had 
not  given  him  a  clue  to  their  meaning,  and  if  a  visible  assent' 
hlage  of  various  existing  objects,  and  the  cmtsdousness  of  that 
worthy  feeling  and  conduct  which  procured  him  the  gift,  had 
not  been  excited  in  his  imaginadon  by  the  recollection  of  the 
transaction  of  yesterday. 

^  Thus  it  is  true,  that  the  elements  of  language  must  be  found 
either  in  the  aetuid  presence  of  objects^  or  in  their  expression  by 
symbolical  s^ns.  When  I  speak  of  the  actual  presence  of  ob- 
jects, I  mean  to  include  in  this  term,  not  only  the  various 
ofc^ects  which  the  material  world  presents  to  our  senses,  but 
also  all  those  states,  aflections,  and  operations  of  the  soul,  the 
existence  of  which  we  ascertain  by  our  own  consciousness,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  be  truly  present  to  the  eye  of  the  mind 
that  notices  them  ;  and  by  symbolical  signs,  I  mean,  not  only 
pictures  or  models  of  objects,  or  their  delineation  by  appropriate 
motions  of  the  hands  and  limbs,  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  but 
also  that  mysterious  expression  of  the  eye,  those  countless  varia- 
tions of  all  the  lineaments  and  features  of  the  human  countenance, 
that  modulation  of  the  human  voice,  that  palpable  beaming 
forth  of  the  soul  through  the  thousand  avenues  which  its  clayey 
mansion  afibrds,  which  alone  inform  me,  that  a  spirit  like  my 
own  inhabits  another  body  like  my  own.  Let  the  truth  of  these 
remarks  be  tried  by  one  of  the  most  difficult  instances  of  the 
communication  to  a  child  of  the  power  and  use  of  language. 
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*  Crod  made  jrou,'  says  the  pious  grandmother  to  her  little 
fondling.  It  is  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  venerable  woman 
has  her  Bible  before  her  ;  as  she  utters  the  name  of  the  Holy 
One,  her  countenance  assumes  an  air  of  calm  and  settled  so- 
lemnity, and  her  voice  a  tone  of  deep  and  grave  import.  Her 
eye  looks,  and  her  finger  points,  to  heaven.  The  time,  the 
manner,  the  face,  the  glance,  the  motion,  all  dispose  the  youth- 
ful listener  to  seriousness,  and  convince  him  that  whatever  is 
meant  by  the  word  <  God,'  a  word  which  we  will  suppose  he 
now  hears  fer  the  first  time,  at  least  something  very  important 
and  awe-inspiring  must  be  intended.  *  Who  is  God  ?'  he  says, 
with  a  wistful  look.  *  Why,  God  made  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
earth,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  trees,  and  everything }  he  made  you.' 
What  new  knowledge  has  the  child  gained  by  this  explanation  ? 
Only,  that  the  word  '  God'  denotes  something,  or  somebody, 
thai  has  exercised  great  power.  '  But  who  is  (jod,  this  pow- 
erful God  ?'  *  Why,  he  sees  you,  he  feeds  you,  he  protects  you, 
he  is  above  the  blue  sky,  and  he  governs  all  things.'  Now  the 
child  is  referred  to  certain  actions  of  Crod,  which  are  denoted 
by  the  very  terms  which  have  been  before  used  to  denote  cer- 
t»n  actions  of  its  earthly  parent,  and  the  residence  of  this  God 
is  described,  by  pointing  to  the  visible  concave  of  the  heavens. 
The  eye  of  the  child  has  just  seen  the  symbolical  signs  which 
accompanied  the  expression  of  the  phrase,  ^  (jod  made  you,' 
and  Its  imagination  now  fastens  on  tne  various  objects  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  explanation  of  the  phrase,  and  all 
of  which  objects  have  heretofore  been  actually  presented  to  its 
observation.  And  what  notion  does  it  now,  by  these  helps, 
begin  to  form  of  God  ?  It  probably  conceives  that  God  must 
be  some  mighty  and  good  man,  seated  above  the  sky,  who, 
with  a  skill  vastly  superior  to  what  it  has  seen  a  mechanic  em- 
ploy, though  by  some  similar  process,  made  all  things,  and 
made  itself,  and,  with  a  watchfulness  like  that  of  its  father, 
takes  care  of  all  the  people  in  the  village. 

*  Does  God  eat  ?'  *  No,  my  child,  he  has  no  body.'  *  Then 
be  has  no  eyes  ! '  '  God  is  a  spirit.'  Amazement  confounds 
the  young  disciple.  *  No  body!  A  spirit!  How  is  this? 
What  is  a  spirit  ?  Did  I  ever  see  a  spirit  ?'  The  matron,  too, 
10  confounded.  How  is  this  little  being  to  be  taught  the  nature 
of  that  something,  which  it  has  perplexed  all  the  philosophers 
to  describe,  about  whose  essence  a  thousand  disputes  have 
arisen,  and  a  thousand  volumes  been  written.    '  My  child, 
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speak  (o  that  doll  of  your  sister,  does  it  answer  yg\i  ?'  *  No^ 
grandmother,  it  has  no  tongue,  it  cannot  talk.'  ^  Well,  dien, 
speak  to  the  dog,  he  has  a  tongue.'  '  Yes ;  but  be  does  not 
understand  me.'  '  Why  does  he  not  understand  you  ?'  ^  He 
does  not  think  what  I  say.'  '  Can  you  tliink  what  I  say  ta 
you  ?'  '  Oh,  yes  ;  onjy  I  cannot  think  what  a  spirit  is ;  I  am 
trying  to  think  what  it  is,  but  I  cannot ;  grandmother,  do  show 
me  a  spirit ;  where  shall  I  go  to  see  one  ? '  *  My  child,  look 
at  me  ;  see,  I  will  tell  my  band  to  go  to  my  head  ;  there,  it 
moves ;  what  makes  it  move  ?'  '  Why,  you  want  to  have  it 
move.'  *  Did  you  ever  want  to  have  your  band  move?'  *  Oh, 
yes ;  a  great  many  times.'  ^  Did  your  hand  always  move 
when  you  wanted  to  have  it?'.  ^  Yes ;  only  once  I  could 
not  move  it  when  my  arm  was  in  great  pain,  last  winter.' 
'Did  you  want  to  have  it  move  then?'  *I  did;  I  thougki 
it  should  mpve,  but  it  would  not.'  '  You  thought  it  shwM 
move;  that  thought  is  your  spirit;  God  thought  that  the 
world .  should  be  made,  and  it  was  made.  Wbere  is  your 
father?'  '  He  has  gone  to  see  my  little  brother  in  the  cham- 
ber, who  is  sick.'  '  Is  your  father  a  tall  mas?'  <  No;  he  iif 
very  short.'  *  Is  his  hair  gray?'  <  No ;  it  is  quite  black.'  *Cen 
you  see  your  father?'  No;  but  I  can  think  how  be  looks.' 
*  That  thinking  is  your  spirit,  and  God  can  think  what  you  say, 
and  what  you  do.'  '  Throw  that  picture  into  the  6re.'  *  I 
do  not  wish  to  do  so ;  it  will  be  burnt  up*'  '  Why  do  yoa 
think  it  will  be  burnt  up  ?'  *  I  know  it  will.'  '  That  knowit^ 
is  your  spirit,  and  God  knoios  all  things.'  '  Here  is  your  littie 
brother ;  do  you  love  him  ?'  '  Yes ;  because  he  is  a  good  boy.* 
<  That  loving  is  your  spirit ;.  and  Grod  loves  all  good  people/ 

Thus  the  child  begins  to  have  some  notions  of  ibe  meaning 
of  the  word  spirit;  but  these  notions  are  ail  derived  from  the 
consciousness  which  it  has  of  the  operatknis  and  afiections  of 
its  own  spirit.  So  that  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  suppose,  that 
language,  in  itself  considered,  ever  conveys  any  new  simple  idetu 
to  the  mind.  It  may  excite  new  combinations  of  thought, 
emotbns,  or  purposes,  but  the  elements,  which  compose  tl^se 
combinations,  must  be  previously  known,  either  by  the  actual 
observation  of  external  objects,  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  or  by  the  actual  consciousness  of  the  internal  operauoofl^ 
emotions,  and  affections  of  the  soul ;  and  it  matters  not,  whether 
this  language  consists  of  audible  signs  addressed  to  the  ear,  or 
of  visible  signs  presented  to  the  eye.    Both  are  afike  onmeaii- 
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iiigy  without  the  aid  of  obtervation^  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
CMMUNifneM  on  the  other.  ' 

We  are  apt  to  attribute  a  sort  of  magical  power  to  speech, 
«a  if  Ae  arficulate  sounds  of  the  human  voice  were  in  them- 
seires  sufficient  to  convey  the  import  of  the  language  which  is 
ottered.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  recalling 
to  oiar  minds  any  recollection  of  the  process,  through  which  we 
had  to  pass  in  chSdhood,  in  order  to  acquire  tlie  meaning  of 
die  words  and  phrases  which  were  at  first  addressed  to  us.  A 
careful  observer,  however,  may  readily  perceive  this  process  in 
the  gradual  progress  which  a  child  malces  in  its  acquaintance 
witli  language.  The  sounds  addressed  to  its  ear,  excepting  so 
ftr  as  die  tones  of  the  voice  are  naturally  expressive  of  some 
emotioB  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  person  who  utters  them,  are 
quite  imiDlelligible,  unless  accompanied  with  a  Mmultaneous 
explanation,  derived  from  the  presence  of  some  object  pointed 
*  at,  or  some  egression  of  the  eye  and  countenance,  or  some 
mbtioD  of  the  limbs  atid'  body,  or  some  movements  in  nature 
or  art,  or,  in  short,  some  assemblage  of  visible  circumstances, 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  connexion  which  the  language  has 
wrdi  the  occasRon  on  which  it  is  used. 

The  presenee  of  nttife  eircwmtanee$y  serving  to  illustrate  the 
eoonexion  which  language  has  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  is 
used,  may  seem  to  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  whole  class 
of  words  which  denote  sensible  objects ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  ifnteOectual  terms  must  also  have  a  similar  accompany- 
bg  explanation.  In  order  to  solve  this  difficulty,  let  us  inquire 
whedier  there  is  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  word 
.'  forget '  and  that  state  of  the  mind  which  it  is  intended  to  denote. 
Surehr  none.  How  does  the  child,  who  hears  this  word  utter- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  acquire  any  conception  of  its  meaning  ? 
It  is  done,  partly  by  noticing  the  hesitation,  or  peculiar  expres- 
OOD  of  countenance,  of  die  person  who  says,  <  I  have  forgotten ;' 
and  partly,  by  considering  the  various  circumstances  connected 
with  the  occasion  on  which  the*word1s  used ;  and  in  addition 
to  aB  this,  by  the  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  €f 
karii^  it$dfbeen  in  ike  same  state  offorgetfidness.  This  coin 
fleiouaness  is  an  essential  part  &f  the  proc^  by  which  the 
meaning  of  all  inteHectual  terms  is  acquired  ;  yet  it  is  excited 
by  some  of  the  external  and  sensible  assemblages  of  objects  or 
^fcumstanoes,  which  accompany  the  utterance  of  the  temf. 
For  rastanoe ;  I  wish  to  teach  a  child  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  *  beftutiful/  and  I  may  give  him  a  labored  find  logrcal  det- 
finition  of  it  to  ncf  purpose,  unless  I  can  direct  his  attention  or 
imagination  to  some  beautiful  object,  which  he  actually  sees  or 
has  seen,  and  thus  revive  in  his  mind  the  consciou^hess  of  that 
emotion  of  beauty  which  he  has  actually  felt  W&re.  be  so 
constituted  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  this  emotion,  or  having 
formerly  felt  it,  if  I  could  not  su<;ceed,  hf  presenting  to  hi^view 
some  object  cateulated  to  excite  this  emoticm,  tp  produce 
in  him  the  consciousness  of  having  feUit,  all  my  effi)rt5lo4eacb 
him  the  import  of  the  term,  would  be  fruidess. 

*  I  am  cold ;  bring  that  wood  and  put  it  on  the  fire.'  This 
phrase,  we  will  suppose,  is  addressed  to  a  child..  In  what  way 
has  he  acquired  the  meanbg  of  the  word  cM9  Perhaps  this 
epithet  was  firs^  applied,  in  his  hearing,  to  ^ome  per^n  who 
was  cold,  the  state  ot  the  air  at  the  dme  and  the  apparent  sen* 
sations  of  the  person  serving  in  p«rt  to  render  the  meaning  of 
the  term  intelligible.  Yet  it  would  not  have  been  underwood' 
if  the  child  himself  had  not  fek,  either  at  that  or  some  previous 
dme,  the  same  sensation.  When  the  word  is  again  used,  the 
diild'  may  not  be  cold,  and  he  ui^derstands  its  import,  as  ap- 
plied to  another  person,  only  by  being  conscious  of  his  having 
formerly  felt  eold.  Again,  the  child  is  told  that  a  certain  mdi- 
vidual  is  proud.  How  did  he  at  first  acquire  the  meaning  of 
ibis  term  r  It  was  by  noticing  the  effects  which  the  feeling  of 
pride  has  upon  the  appearance  and  conduct.  But  even  this 
would  give  bim  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  if  he  himsdf  had  never  felt  proud.  The  appearance 
oi pride  m  another  refers  his  mind  to  the  previous  existence  of 
the  same  emotion  in  his  own  breast,  and  thus  he  acquires  the 
accurate  meaning  of  the  word.  When  it  is  again  used,  it  ex- 
cites in  his  mind  that  conscionsness,  which  be  has  of  having 
himselTonce  been  in  a  state  ci  mind  which  it  intended  to  de- 
note. That  we  do  thus  refer  to  ourselves  when  we  hear  such 
terms  used,  will,  I  thiC^,  be  manifest  to  any  one,  who  delibe- 
rately reads  over  a  sent^ce  involving  them,  and  attentively  ex- 
amines at  the  dme  th^  operation^  of  his  own  mind.  ^  Ye  who 
listen  with  creduli^  to  tne  whispers  of  fancy,  and  pujnsue  with 
eagerness  the  pimntoiQS.of  JMpS,'  be.  What  meaning  could  I 
attacli  to  '  creduliiy^'  if  I  never  myself  had  been  credulous; 
or  to  *  fancy,'  if  I  had  never  exercised  that  faculty ;  or  to '  hope/ 
IT  I  had  never  indulged  that  emotion  i  These  words,  as  I  read 
them,  excite  in  me  the  consciousness  of  having  once  been  iQ 
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the  state  of  miqd  which  they  denote.  This  process  of  thought 
bdeed  is  so  rapid  that  it  seldom  attracts  our  notice,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  real. 

Our  awn  e&nsdautneUi  thenjofihe  opervUionsy  affections^  and 
\tiates  of  otin  oum  minds,  and  our  own  observation  of  what  has 
'  been  addressed  to  us  from  without,  through  the  medium  of  the 
UkiUff  senses,  are  the  two  sources  from  which  language  derives 
all  its  sign^ancjf.  Spoken  words,  addressed  to  the  ear,-  or 
written  or  printed  words  addressed  to  the  eye,  must  have  origin 
nally  been  accompanied  by  an  explanation  addressed  to  some 
one  of  the  bodily  senses,  or  else  they  would  have  had  no  mean- 
ing. This  explanation,  it  is  true,  admits  of  great  variety.  It 
may  be  the  actual  presence  of  an  object,  or  its  picture^  or  its 
deKneatioo  by  appropriate  bodily  motions  and  gestures ;  or  it 
may  be  some  change  in  the  various  processes  oi  nature,  or  the 
actions  of  animals  or  of  man ;  or  it  may  be  scAne  of  the  move- 
meats  and  resuhs  of  human  skill ;  or  it  may  be  the  effects  which 
are  produced  upon  the  human  countenance,  body,  gestures, 
deportment,  actions,  and  conduct,  by  the  operations,  affections, 
md  states  of  the  mind ;  or  it  may  be  the -excitement  of  our  own 
oooscioaBness  with  regard  to  the  present  or  past  state  of  our 
minds.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  each  of  these  cases, 
tfa&  original  explanation  of  all  words  and  terms,  no  matter  how 
lofty  or  how  humble  their  import,  and  whether  denoting  mate- 
rial or  intellectual  objects,  must  be  addressed  to  some  one  of 
Che  bodily  senses. 

The  subject  we  are  considering  is  of  so  subtle  and  compli- 
cated a  nature,  and  danands  so  much  slow  and  patient  analysis 
in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusioiis,  that  our  mode  of  treat- 
ing it  most  be  somewhat  desultory.  The  chemist  repeats  his 
experiments  in  a  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which,  for  a  time, 
hardly  appear  to  have  any  bond  of  union,  till  at  length  the 
results  are  obtained,  and  the  general  principle  established, 
which  is  equally  apfrficable  to  them  all.  Just  so  in  the  labora- 
tory of  nund,  the  true  mteUectual  philosopher,  by  a  strict^  in- 
ductive nrooess,  and  by  a  careful,  and  it-may  be,  at  first,  an 
apparently  heterogeneous  examination  of  the  diversified  and 
«ndlefl8ly  varymg  processes  of  thought,  determines  by  a  com- 
parison of  them  bH,  those  laws  of  mental  action,  which,  although 
they  may  be  less  palpable,  are  not  less  certain  than  those  of 
Momol  action. 
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Ltehiret  9n  ScAoaf-ieepin^.  By  Sahuxl  R.  Haxju  Second  Edition. 
Boston,  163a 

In  estimating  the  value  and  the  perfecdon  of  a  machine,  it  19 
common  for  engineers  to  compare  the  power  expended  in  im- 
parting and  continuing  motion,  with  the  amount  of  work  finally 
acdompUshed,  and  it  is  understood  that  all  that  part  of  the  mar* 
ing  force,  which  is  not  seen  reauhing  in  usefd  effect,  is  lost  by 
die  friction  and  imperfection  of  the  machinery.  On  this  prindpie 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  determine  whether  any  giren  to* 
gine  is  ausceptiUe  of  much  improyenient,  or  whether  the  moTiitg 
power  and  the  resutttng  efiect  are  so  neariy  equal,  as  to  teave 
but  little  hope  of  advantage  from  an  attempt  at  greater  mgenuity^ 
or  accuracy  at  construction.   , 

If  now  we  appl^  this  principle,  m  atteropdng  to  estknaie  the 
degree  of  perfection  at  which  the  extensive  and  oennplicaled 
nachinery  of  common  education  has  arrived,  we  sbaU  come  lb 
tfie  moat  sadsfiictoiy  and  encouraging  reaiiltB.  W^  abii  find 
the  disproportion  so  great  between  the  labor  expended  and  the 
useAil  efiect  attained,  as  to  lead  us  id  beMeve  that  a  very  large 
portion  is  kst  in  friction,  and  we  hive  there£»6  the  most  cheer* 
mg  encouragement  in  our  efforts  at  improvement* 

Lei  a  teache-  notice  bis  class  u  aome  happy  fadnr,  vriien  far 
a  time  their  interest  is  engrossed  in  the  studies  before  dnm  *-^ 
when  ffluscratioas,  and  language  to  express  them,  come  spon- 
taneously at  his  call  —*  and  when  aU  is  pleasant  and  pro^emMt 
IB  his  litde  circle  •-«- let  him  at  soch  a  time,  observe  what  degree 
of  mental  developemost,  or  of  actual  knowledge  is  secured  in 
un  hour  thus  past.  Let  him  multiply  the  amount  by  the«aan»* 
ber  of  hours  wUch  a  New  En^and  diiU  spends  in  school,  and 
eoDceive,if  hecan,  of  the  treasures  which  sodi  a  period  of  aue^ 
eessfol  study  would  amass.  Let  him  then  compare*  this  with 
the  scanty  pittance  of  readihg^  vnriiingi  grammtnr^  and  geogm^ 
^kjf^  whidi  constilcites  the  intellectual  stock  of  the  great  mass  of 
rae  akmni  of  the  public  schools.  If  the  comparison  does  not 
encourage  his  hopes  of  the  future  progress  of  the  cause  cf  edu* 
eaiiiNS  we  oomfess  we  know  not  by  what  principles  he  judges 
of  the  ^^ancter  of  a  fieid  of  entsrprise* 

But  what  are  the  difficulties  which  cause  the  wiflte  of  a  great 
portioD  of  the  moral  power  which  is  now  annually  expendeid  in 
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edncatioa.  They  are  oot  in  the  inattenium  or  w^cuH^vineu 
6f  the  teacbeiB.  Were  teachers  disposed  to  neglect  their  duties, 
they  are,  to  a  degree,  uncommon  in  ^y  other  employment  or 
profesfflon,  cut  off  from  the  q)portimity.  Regular  hours  are 
allotted,  from  which  there  can  be  little  -  deviation ;  and  the  very 
few  teachers  who  make  the  attempt  to  appropriate  some  small 
portion  of  these  to  their  private  studies  or  pursuits,  soon  find, 
excepting  in  the  cases  where  peculiar  circumstances  justify  ^t, 
that  they  bare  discovered  a  most  successful  mode  of  making 
themselves  uncomfortable— •  their  schools  scenes  of  indolence 
and  disorder— and  their  patrons  discontented  and  displeased. 
We  believe  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  vast  majority  of  teach-* 
ers  ar^  wiUiog  to  give  themselves  to  their  work,  —  to  '6ngi^e  b 
it  with  vigor  and  fidelhy.  Tliey  only  wish  for  guidance — for 
knowledge  of  the  mode  by  which  these  efibrts  can  be  directed 
towards  the  most  successful  result. 

There  may  probably  be  engaged  annuallj)r  in  New  England, 
not  far  from  sixteen  thousand  teachers  of  district  scbooku  To 
keqp  this  number  complece. there  must,  of  course,  be  a  large  ao- 
oesrion  every  year*  During  the  ensning  winter,  there  will  be 
undoubledly  many  hundreds,  who  wiH  take  their  seats  at  the 
teadier's  desk,  m  the  first  time.  And  what  are  their  qualificar 
tbns  ?  They  have  probably  acquired  but  imperfectly  wuU  Hnej 
are  to  teach;  but  this  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence* 
The  great  difficalty  is  that  they  have  had  no  opportuni^  of 
learning  at  all-  how  they  are  to  teach ;  and  this  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that,  as  the  case  now  stands,  there  is  no  way  of  learning 
that  lesson  but  by-sbw  and  painiul  experience.  The  art  cm 
edocalion  stands,  in  one  respect,  entirely  by  itself;  U  miut  be 
mvenUd  anew  by  every  practitioner.  Other  trades  and  pro- 
fesnoQs  are  handed  down  firom  one  generation  to  another,  and 
each  artist  enjoys  at  the  commencement  of  his  course,  the  accu* 
muhted  knowledge  and  'skill  of  his  predecessor.  In  education, 
however*  all  is  isolated  and  soliury.  Success,  in  every  instance, 
OMist  be  the  result  of  individual  genius  or  skiQ,  and  the  art  which 
such  genius  may  acquire,  is  lost  when  ha  original  xUsooverer 
eeases  to  exercise  it. 

The  causes  for  this  di&rence  is,  that  m  every  other  employ- 
ment, there  are  appropriate  means  for  making  the  individual 
acquainted  with  the  reailts  of  past  experience,  before  he  com* 
naences  his  labors.  In  the  trades,  this  is  done  by  a  toog  appren- 
tieashipiaadintheprofosskifiSybysemkiaries.  Inbothiostanees, 
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assistance  is  derived  from  books  and  periodicals.  Channeb  of 
communication  are  open,  so  that  if  a  discovery  is  made  or  a  new 
method  introduced,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  public,  and  circulates 
freely,  promoting  genera)  improvement.  But  in  teaching,  the  case 
is  widely  dtfierent.  Very  few  resort  to  a  successful  teacher,  be- 
fore commencing  themselves,  for  the  purjpose  of  acquiring  the 
art.  We  have  no  seminaries,  and  what  ia  stifl  more  surpnsm^, 
no  books  upon  the  general  subject,  which  can  be  of  much  use  in 
explaining  and  developing  principles^  and  guiding  to  practice* 
The  whole  current  of  school  literature  seems  to  teive  set  obsti- 
nately towards  the  production  of  school  books — books  devd- 
oping  the  elementary  principles  of  some  branch  of  stndy  ;•— so 
that  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  which  stands  al 
the  head  of^thia  article,  one  which  attempts  to  elucidate  ihe  theory 
and  practice  of  instruction,  is  almost  an  entire  novdty.  A  New 
England  teacher's  library,  if  composed  only  of  American  books, 
and  sciendfically  arranged,  would  present,  in  one  crowded  alcove, 
hundreds  of  grammars,  and  arithmetics,  and  spelling  books,  while 
in  another,  devoted  to  practical  wodcs  on  methods  of  govern^ 
ment  and  instruction,  Mr  Hall's  lectures  would  stand  almost  atone. 

The  influence  of  books,  however,  even  if  the  number  Itnd 
value  of  works  on  practical  education  were  increased  tenfUd, 
must,  of  course,  for  obvious  reasons,  jproduce  but  a  limited 
eflfect.  It  is  difficult  to  impart  ikiU  by  OBscripiion.  Processes 
must  be  observed  in  order  to  be  successfully  imitated,  and  the 
business  of  qualifying  teachers  can  never  be  expected  to  go  for- 
ward with  proper  effect,  until  institutions  are  in  operation  to 
which  they  can  resort,  and  wherb  they  can  be  insitnicted  by  an 
experienced  voice,  and  can  vntness  the  dexterity  which  they  are 
subsequently  to  ac<{uire. 

The  subject  of  institutions  for  teachers  has  attracted  no  Ktde 
speculative  attention  already,  and  some  fSew  eflbrts  have  been 
made  to  carry  plans  partially  into  effect.  There  are,  however, 
peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way,  to  some  of  which  we  stiaM  briefly 
advert.  We  would  premise,  however,  that  by  institutions  fon 
teachers  we  do  not  mean  establishments  like  the  I^aw,  Medical 
and  Theological  Schools,  to  which  the  pupil,  after  completing 
his  general  studies  in  other  seminaries,  can  resort  to  acquire  hu 
prrfetium  alone.  For  various  reasons  the  teacher'd  seminary 
mast,  at  present  at  least,  comprise  the  double  object  of  impart- 
bg  knowledge  itself,  and  abo  the  means  of  communicating  it. 
Without  this,  those  who  should  resort  to  it  would  see  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  their  art  in  tbecny  only,  not  m  their  actual  operation ; 
and  the  expense  both  in  time  and  money  of  an  entirely  separate 
arrangement,  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  mass  of  teachers  m  the 
common  schools. 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  an  in- 
stitution for  teachers,  is  the  difficulty  of  convincing  candidates 
that  they  need  its  assistance.  Much  of  individual  success  de- 
pends upon  a  certain  tact  in  communicating  knowledge  and 
mteresting  the  young,  for  which  some  persons  are  distinguished, 
while  others,  perhaps  far  superior  in  abilities  and  attainments,  and 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide, 
are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  it.  An  institution  must  be  very 
ably  managed  to  make  a  pupil  from  the  latter  class  equally  suc- 
cessful with  an  individual  of  the  former,  who  enters  the  field 
without  anjrthmg  but  his  own  unassisted  resources  to  guide  him. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  other  professions : — nc  man  has  a  natural 
dexterity  in  discovering  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body — and 
the  dullest  intellect  which  has  read  law  during  the  prescribed 
three  years,  will  altogether  outstrip,  in  the  course  ot  busmess, 
the  genius  who  should  commence  practice,  if  such  a  case  should 
be  possible,  without  professional  study.  But  the  graduates  of 
a  teacher's  seminary  would  be  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  sur- 
passed by  ingenious  and  enterprising  men  who  reUed  entirely 
upon  their  own  resources  for  the  means  of  communicating 
knowledge.  It  is  true  indeed  that  these  very  geniuses  would 
have  met  with  far  greater  success  had  they  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  teacher's  school ;  but  it  is  a  truth  which  they  will 
be  slow  to  acknowledge, — and  tlie  self-partiality  of  very  many 
will  induce  them  to  believe  that  they  can  depve  greater  advan- 
tage from  experience  in  a  small  school  before  they  commence 
more  serious  labors  in  a  wider  sphere,  than  by  spending  the 
interval  in  hearing  lectures  on  education  at  an  appropriate  semi- 
nary. This  view  of  the  subject  will  appear  stUl  more  satisfac- 
toiy  when  they  consider  that  in  the  former  case  money  is  to  be 
received,  and  in  the  latter  paid. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  three  professions  enjoy 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  conmiunity  of  teachers  in  regard 
to  the  support  of  professional  schools.  In  all,  there  is  some 
ceremony  of  admission  to  practice,  which  requires  regular  study 
as  a  preparatory  step.  The  bar  in  admitting  members — the 
association  in  licensing  candidates — and  the  college  government 
in  conferring  medical  degrees,  exert  a  most  powerful  influence 
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in  sustaining  the  standard  of  qualificaUons  in  these  respective 
departments ;  but  there  is  nothing  similar  to  this  in  our  favor* 
The  road  is  open.  From  the  appointment  of  a  college  profes- 
sor  to  that  of  the  teacher  of  an  infant  school,  no  preparatory 
measures  are  necessary.  There  is  no  authorized  body  to  stand 
between  the  candidate  and  the  public  to  certify  to  lis  qualifica- 
tion. Few  are  willing  to  make  much  preparation  for  the  em- 
ployment of  teaching,  because  it  is  seldom  looked  forward  to  a& 
an  employment  for  life.  It  is  not  that  the  occupation  is  of  itself 
low  in  its  nature  and  object.  The  business  of  unfolding  the  powers 
of  the  mmd,  of  deciding  whether  the  individual  is  to  be  in  future 
life  obscure  and  ignorant,  or  elevated  m  intellectual  rank  and  of 
extended  influence,  is  surely,  considered  abstractly,  as  honora- 
ble field  of  effort.  It  is  not  the  confinement.  Teachers  are  not 
more  confined  tlian  physicians,  merchants,  be,  though  it  is  true 
that  their  confinement  is  of -a  different  kmd.  The  pittance  of 
compensation  and  of  respect  which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
teacher  in  our  elementary  schools,  is  an  obvious  reason  why  this 
station  should  not  be  sought.  But  in  regard  to  our  higher  schools, 
such  as  are  Usually  taught  by  young  men  of  liberal  education, 
the  same  reason  does  not  exist.  A  young  man  of  abilities  enjoys 
in  these  schools  as  good  a  prospect  of  pecuniary  income  by 
becoming  a  teacher,  as  by  entering  a  profession, — certainly 
while  the  demand  for  professional  services  bears  the  present  ratia 
to  the  supply. 

The  oifficulty  seems  to  be  that  as  this  occupation  is  at  pre- 
sent generally  pursued,  there  are  many  things,  rather  unneces- 
sarily perhaps,  connected  with  it,  winch  keep  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  often  in  a  state  of  irritating  perplexity,  or  continually 
bring  up  sources  of  vexation  and  anxiety.  In  the  other  employ- 
ments of  life  such  causes  are  rare  ;  the  mmd  passes  unruffled, 
except  by  the  gentle  agitation  of  excited  interest,  through  its 
daily  duties ;  but  the  teacher  is,  in  too  many  instances,  continu- 
ally harassed.  Dulness  exhausts  his  patience ;  petty  misde- 
meanors, which  neither  kindness  or  severity  can  prevent,  irritate 
and  vex  him ;  the  number  and  variety  of  objects  to  which  he 
must  rapidly  turn,  distract  and  weaiy  him }  and  above  all,  if  he 
b  faithful,  he  feels  a  sort  of  responsibility  for  the  moral  conduct 
of  those  under  his  care,  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  other 
cases,  and  which  makes  him  appropriate  to  himself  a  share  of 
the  guilt  of  everything  wliich  is  wrong  in  his  school, — thus 
laying  upon  him  a  heavy  and  continual  burden. 
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That  these  ills  are  not  inseparable  from  the  employment  of 
the  teacher  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  in  many  instances  they 
are  avoided.  It  is  evident,  for  example,  to  any  reader  of  Mr 
Hall's  lectures,  that  the  business  of  teaching,  as  he  conceives  it, 
IS  a  calm,  and  quiet,  and  happy  employment.  The  path,  often 
so  rough  and  thorny,  grows  smooth  and  verdant  under  his  hand, 
and  the  spirit  which  characterizes  his  work,  we  have  in  many 
instances  seen  in  full  possession  of  the  school  rooms,  diffusing 
enjoyment  and  peace  where  uneasiness  and  constraint  usually 
reign ;  and  showing,  by  experiment,  that  the  ordinary  ills  of  the 
teacher's  lot  are  united  to  his  employment,  by  a  very  arbitrary 
and  unnecessary  connexion. 

These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  to  a  class  of  teach- 
ers in  an  institution  which  Mr  Hall  established  with  special 
reference  to  this  object,  and  which  was  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  New  England.  Its  location  is  Concord,  Essex  county, 
Vermont,  and  it  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1823.  An 
act  of  incorporation  was  then  obtained  for  it  as  an  academy. 
It  has  had  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pupils,  and  has  sent  forth 
from  twenty  to  fifty  teachers,  annually,  with  certificates  of  appro* 
bation. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  a  year  or  two  since  at  Am- 
herst Academy,  and  is  still,  we  believe,  in  successful  operation. 
The  teachers'  class  has  generally  been  about  twentyfive  in  num- 
ber, — the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  that  institution  being  about 
one  hundred.  Consesequently  such  a  class  is  not  only  of  ad- 
vantage in  increasing  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  but  in 
affi)rding  him  facilities  for  obtaining  employment  in  an  eligible 
situation,  as  numerous  applications  are  annually  made  to  such 
principals  as  are  known  to  have  a  teacher's  class  under  their  care. 

More  than  ordinary  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  female  seminary  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  It  has  been  quite 
common  for  females  of  mature  age,  and  teachers  of  some  expe- 
rience to  resort,  as  pupils,  to  this  institution,  particularly  in  the 
winter  season,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  which 
have  been  so  successfully  pursued  here,  in  cultivating  the 
youthful  mind — govembg  by  moral  motives, — and  forming  the 
character. 

We  feel  a  strong  confidence  that  the  lectures  of  Mr  Hall  are 
doing  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  common  education.  The 
principles  which  it  contains  seem  to  us  to  be  the  correct  ones ; — 
government  mild,  parental,  persuasive — but  authoritative  j  — 
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insiructiony  spirited  and  origbal  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
designed  to  arouse  the  interest,  and  employ  the  active  powers 
of  the  pupil; — motives  j  excited  mterest,  and  sense  of  duty;  — 
and  the  intercourse  between  teacher  andpupU^  that  of  friend  and 
friend.  It  only  remains  that  these  principles  should  be,  in  simi- 
lar works,  more  fully  developed,  and  more  widely  spread.  The 
Committee  on  Education,  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  have 
recommended  that  every  teacher  m  that  State  should  be  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  the  lectures  at  the  public  expense ;  we  could  wish 
that  by  some  means,  the  reading  of  the  book  might  be  equally 
general  throughout  our  country. 


Art.  v.  —  English  Schools  of  Boston. 
RtpoH  of  a  Sub-eommUtUy  ^c,  May  11, 123a 

A  sub-committee,  appomted  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
English  Schools  of  Boston,  reported  the  following  evik  as  exist- 
ing in  them : 

'  1.  The  existence  of  two  separate  schools  in  the  same  room, 
under  two  heads,  (the  master  and  usher,)  which  they  state  are 
mutual  annoyances,  impeding  the  progress,  and  marring  the 
comfort,  each  of  the  other.' 

*  2.  The  usher  is  appointed  without  the  consent,  or  advice, 
or  even  knowledge  of  the  master,'  *  and  may  be  an  entire  stran- 
ger to  the  master,  or  an  older  man.'  *  The  master  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  condition  of  the  whole  school,  and  yet  can  exert  no 
authority  over  the  usher,'  or,  if  he  mterposes,  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
giving  offence,  and  the  consequences  are  stated  frequendy  to 
be, '  distrust,  jealousy,  and  mterference,'  from  which  some  of  the 
most  unpleasant  duties  of  the  school  committee  have  arisen.' 

^  3.  The  slow  progress  of  the  fourth  class,  for  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  study  assigned. 

4.  The  small  amount  of  knowledge  communicated  in  the 
whole  course. 

5.  The  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  school. 

To  remedy  these  evils  the  committee  recommend  a  new 
plan,  which  we  learn  will  soon  go  into  operation : 

*  1.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  different  schoolhouses. 
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<  2.  That  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  purpose,  and  of  action, 
energy,  activity,  and  harmony,' '  there  should  be  one  responsible 
head  —  a  master,  of  high  qualifications,  (a  graduate  of  some 
college,)  with  a  liberal  salary,  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the 
whole  school,  and  with  all  the  branches  of  instruction  required 
to  be  taught  there — to  be  aided  by  assistants  appointed  by  him, 
and  responsible  to  him. 

3.  The  salary  of  the  master  is  proposed  to  be  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  that  of  the  first  assistant,  six  hundred,  &c. 

4.  The  increase  of  numbers  in  one  school,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  single  master,  with  additional  assistants,  is  advised. 

5.  They  hope  to  animate  the  minds,  and  awaken  the  attention 
of  children,  by  uniting  in  one  school  the  branches  taught  in 
di&rent  ones. 

We  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  form  an 
opinion  concerning  that  part  of  the  plan  which  removes  a  num- 
ber of  teachers,  and  supplies  their  place  by  juvenile  assistants. 
We  trust  its  continuance,  after  a  proper  experiment,  will  be  de- 
cided on  the  ground  of  its  economy  in  regard  to  the  knowledge 
and  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  not  merely  of  funds,  which 
this  city  has  ever  contributed  so  fireely  to  public  objects. 

This  report  contains  some  important  practical  views,  which 
we  hope  will  receive  general  attention,  especially  those  which 
relate  to  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  unity  of  action  in  a  school, 
and  the  proper  methods  of  securing  it.  More  than  one  institu- 
tion iQ  our  country  has  suffered  from  the  evils  here  described, 
and  we  hope  the  time  vrill  come,  when  it  will  be  felt  that  even 
among  those  associated  m  the  same  work,  <  all  members  have 
not  the  same  office,'  and  that  the  *  unity '  arising  from  the  direction 
of  the  whole  by  one  mind,  is  far  more  important  than  the  grati- 
fication of  a  questionable  feeling,  by  placing  all  upon  a  level. 


Art,  VI. — Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions. 

FwaiMnOi   Repmi  of  iht  Dirtchn    of  the  American   Atyhtm  at 
Hartford. 

But  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  institution  ot  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  deemed,  by  some  of  those  who  are  now  its 
most  active  firiends,  an  attempt  almost  as  visionary  as  the  pro- 
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ject  of  sailing  through  the  air  on  artificial  wings.  It  has  now 
become  familiar,  but  we  think  can  never  cease  to  excite  deep 
interest ;  and  the  progress  of  institutions  for  this  purpose  in  our 
country,  is  an  evidence  that  it  has  become  a  permanent  object 
of  attention. 

The  first  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  America  was  given  in 
Virginia,  by  a  descendant  of  Braidwood,  who  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  concealment,  like  his  ancestor.  A  small  school  was 
formed ;  but  we  have  not  learned  the  results,  and  believe  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  first  institution  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  now  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  kind, 
was  the  American  Asylum,  projected  in  1815,  and  established 
in  1817,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  the  efibrts  of  Rev.  T. 
H.  Gallaudet,  aided  by  Mr  Laurent  Clerc,  a  distinguished 
pupil  of  Sicard,  and  sustained  by  the  contributions  of  gentlemen 
in  that  town.  The  course  of  instruction  is  based  on  the  system 
of  Sicard,  but  with  important  improvements  by  Mr  Gallaudet. 
An  asylum  was  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  about 
the  same  time  with  the  American  Asylum.  Asylums  for  the 
deaf  mute  were  subsequently  founded  in  Philadelphia,  at  Cana- 
joharie,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Ohio,  and  in  Kentucky, 
all  of  which  obtained  their  system  of  instruction  from  the  Ame- 
rican Asylum  ;  and  this  institution  is  thus  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  given  birth  to  an  American  school  of  instructers,  and 
to  an  American  system  of  education  for  the  deaf  mute,  whose 
results  have  excited  surprise  in  Europe,  and  have  even  been 
declared  to  be  utterly  improbable,  from  their  superiority  to  those 
usually  produced.  A  brief  sketch  of  this  system,  which  the 
writer  of  this  prepared  in  manuscript  at  the  request  of  a  teacher 
in  Europe,  excited  so  deep  interest,  that  it  was  eagerly  copied 
by  some  of  the  ablest  instructers.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation mentioned  in  the  Report,  that  this  institution  has  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  an  improved  system  into  some  of 
the  schools  of  England.  Among  these  improvements  of  Mr 
Grallaudet,  the  most  important  are,  the  speedy  connexion  of 
words  into  phrases,  the  early  use  of  books,  and  especially  the 
introduction  of  religious  services  and  devotional  exercises  in  the 
language  of  signs,  which  have  enabled  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  first  time,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  social  worship.  The 
legislatures  of  Maryland,  and  most  of  the  States  north  of  Mary- 
land, have  granted  annual  supplies  for  the  education  of  their 
bdigent  deaf  mutes,  at  some  one  of  these  institutions ;  other 
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States  have  proposed  to  establish  asylums,  and,  by  a  bill  now 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  land  is 
granted  to  every  such  mstitution.  If  tlie  deaf  mute  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  be  estimated  at  one  for  every  two  thousand,  or  one 
thousand  for  every  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  tlie  annual 
increase  for  one  generation,  supposing  it  to  be  thirty  years, 
will  be  thirt}lhree  for  every  two  millions ;  and  if  the  course 
of  instruction  occupy  four  or  five  years,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  deaf  mutes,  for  every  two  millions,  ought  to  be  contin- 
ually under  instruction.  According  to  this  calculation,  the 
five  existing  institutions  are  sufficient  for  the  existing  eight 
millions  of  inhabitants  north  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  establish  two  or  three  others,  at  central  points, 
for  the  Southern  States. 

The  present  Report  abounds  with  interesting  facts,  and  en-* 
forces,  by  example,  the  appeals  it  constantly  makes  for  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects,  to  those  who  are  competent  to  give  it. 

The  foUowbig  subjects  of  inquiry  are  suggested,  which  we 
republish  with  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  physicians, 
and  clergymen,  and  of  our  lyceums.  They  would  thus  at 
once  promote  the  cause  of  science  and  of  benevolence. 

It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  sex,  age,  place  of  nativity, 
and  residence  of  the  individual — whether  the  deafness  is  owing 
to  some  constitutional  defect,  or  was  produced  by  disease  or 
accident,  and  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  age — whether  it 
is  total  or  partial ;  if  partial,  what  kind  of  sounds  can  be  heard, 
and  to  what  extent  —  whether  there  are  other  cases  in  the  same 
family,  or  among  any  of  the  ancestors,  or  collateral  branches  of 
kindred,  and  how,  and  when,  produced  —  whether  any  medical 
means  have  been  employed  to  remove  the  deafiaess,  and  the 
result  —  whether  the  individual  can  utter  any  articulate  sounds, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent  —  whether  any  instruction  has  been 
given,  and  with  what  success  —  whether  the  individual  has  been 
taught  any  mechanical  art  or  trade,  or  is  engaged  in  any  regular 
occupation  —  if  married,  whether  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  person, 
and  if  there  are  children,  whether  they  are  m  possession  of  all 
their  faculties — what  are  the  circumstances  of  the  individual, 
and  whether  the  parents  or  friends  are  able  to  furnish  the  means 
of  education  at  some  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Another  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  is,  that  in  some 
families,  containing  both  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  others  in 
possession  of  all  their  faculties,  there  seems  to  be  a  mysterious 
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principle  ofaUemaiion  ;  the  cases  of  deafness,  at  birth,  occur- 
ring at  regular  intervals,  between  those  who  can  hear  and  speak. 
Of  three  hundred  and  thirtythree  pupils  who  have  been  at 
different  periods  members  of  the  asylum,  nearly  fiftyfour  in  the 
hundred  became  deaf  after  birth,  and  only  seventyeight  have 
paid  their  own  expenses.  Two  important  reasons  are  suggested 
by  these  facts  for  urging  the  duty  of  the  public  to  provide  amply 
for  such  institutions — that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  generally 
in  circumstances  which  require  aid  —  and  that  every  family^ 
even  of  perfect  children,  is  liable  to  this  misfortune  in  some  one 
of  its  members.  We  regret  to  find  that  the  relief  which  is  pro- 
vided by  public  bounty,  is  rendered,  to  some  extent,  inefficient 
by  the  ignorance  of  theur  friends  that  such  a  provision  is  made. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  tl^t  individuals  will  combine  with 
the  public  authorities  m  searching  out  and  bringing  into  our 
institutions  the  obscure  victims  of  this  calamity,  and  thus  carry 
into  execution  in  this  country,  the  noble  decree  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  alluded  to  in  the  Keport  before  us:  Every  deaf  and 
dumb  child  in  this  kingdom  shall  receive  the  education  necessary 
to  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society » 

In  reference  to  the  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  foreign 
countries,  the  Report  observes, 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  see,  that  efforts  in  their  behalf  are  increas- 
ing among  the  European  nations.  From  the  Report  of  the 
Institution  at  Paris,  published  during  the  last  year,  it  appears 
that  there  are  at  present,  among  the  establishments  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  —  one,  in  Spain  ;  one, 
in  Portugal ;  five,  in  Italy  ;  four,  in  Switzerland ;  four,  in  Baden  ; 
three,  in  Wurtemberg;  one,  in  Bavaria;  eight,  in  Prussia; 
nine,  in  the  rest  of  Germany;  two,  in  Denmark;  one,  in  Swe- 
den; one,  in  Russia;  ten,  in  Great  Britain;  twentysix,  in 
France ;  and  four,  in  Holland.  To  these  should  be  added,  one, 
at  Modena,  in  Italy  ;  one,  at  Exeter,  in  England ;  and  one  at 
Frankfort,  on  the  Maine  ;  —  making  eightyone  in  all,  sixtytwo 
of  which  have  been  established  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

France  and  Germany  have,  each,  nearly  as  many  schools  as 
all  the  rest  of  Europe ;  those  of  Paris,  Copenhagen,  Loudon,  and 
Groningen  contain  the  greatest  number  of  pupils,  and  are  the 
only  ones  in  which  there  are  more  than  in  the  American  Asylum. 
The  shortest  period,  among  the  European  institutions,  considered 
as  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  five 
years  ;  a  good  natural  capacity  being,  of  course,  required  in 
the  pupil.'  ^ 
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••  We  rejoice  to  see  the  great  principle  so  distftictly  avowed 
by  the  directors  of  the  Asylum — and  still  more  to  learn  that 
they  hare  set  the  honorable  example  of  making  it  a  part  of  the 
-permanent  regulation  of  the  Institution — ^that  the  principal  of 
such  an  establishment  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  whole,  and  not  to  the  detaHs  of  instruction  in  a 
class.  -We  are  persuaded  that  the  '  unity  and  success  of  in- 
struction '  and  ^  harmony  of  action,'  which  the  committee  of 
schools  in  Boston  present  in  the  report  mentioned  in  our  pre- 
sent number,  as  .objects  of  the  first  importance,  can  only  be  se- 
cured m  this  way ;  and  that  our  higher  schools  and  academies 
cm  never  attam  that  pohit  of  excellence  which  they  might  reach, 
until  tbey  adopt  this>  course.  No  more  striking  illustration  of 
its  importance  could  be  mentioned,  than  an  anecdote  lately  in- 
serted in  one  of  our  most  respectable  newspapers.  A  gentle- 
man had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  instruction  in 
one  of  our  public  institutions.  He  was  told  by  some  of  the  as- 
sistant teachers,  that  they  could  not  give  him  any  account  of 
the  system  adopted  by  their  associates,  or  by  the  principal,  ex- 
cept in  general ;  and  that  be  was  not  better  acquainted  with 
their  plans ;  and  all  this  for  the  simple  reason,  that  each  was 
constantly  occupied  with  his  own  class. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  able  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum,  has  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  office. 
We  hope,  however,  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  not  be  deprived  of  his 
labors  entirely.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  preparing  books 
for  their  use— in  putting  into  a  practical  form  the  admirable 
system  he  has  devised,  which,  we  may  say  without  disparage- 
ment to  others,  no  one  else  can  so  well  accomplish.  We 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  directors  have  appointed  Mr 
Weld,  whose  ability  and  success  in  presiding  over  the  Phila- 
delphia Asylum,  furnish  the  best  grounds  for  confidence,  to  the 
c^ce  of  principal ;  and  also  to  hear  that  the  interesting  institu- 
tion he  is  called  to  leave,  will  find  an  able  successor  to  his  sta- 
tion in  one  of  the  assistant  mstructers. 


Art.  VII. — New  Institxjtion  at  Cuba. 

The  stale  of  our  Spanish  American  brethren  is  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  to  the  friends  of  libertv  and  humanity,  particularly 
in  the  United  States ;  and  every  effort  to  promote  the  cause  of 
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educatioo  among  tbem  is  especiaJIy  interesting.    We  learn  with 

Seat  pleasure,  by  a  letter  Irom  Don  Mariano  Cubi  y  Soler,  to 
e  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  that  this  gentleman, 
b  connexion  with  Don  Juan  Olivelle  y  Sala,  has  established  a 
scientific  and  classical  school  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Havana,  on  the  general  plan  of  those  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  adopted  some  interesting  improvero^nts  on  the  usual  methods. 

'  One  of  the  most  important/  he  observes,  '  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  is,  not  to  allow  any  one  class  to  consist  of  more  than 
six  stu&nts ;  so  that  if  there  be  twentyfour  boys  equally  ad- 
vanced, instead  of  teaching  them  all  at  once,  we  divide  them 
into  four  classes,  and  give  to  each  class  one  hour.  We*  do  not 
allow  any  class  to  go  beyond  an  hour,  because  few  boys  are  capar 
ble  of  fixing  their  attention  advantageously  to  any  one  single 
subject  for  a  longer  period. — Another  is,  to  finish  a  recitation  by 
a  variety  of  questions  on  the  inductive  plan.  A  third  is,  to  esta- 
blish classes  of  advanced  boys  in  any  science,  in  which  they  are 
by  turns  their  own  teachers.  A  fourth  is,  to  have  some  indivi- 
duals occupied  only  in  keeping  order,  in  looking  whether  boys 
do  study,  and  to  prevent,  by  every  possible  means,  the  com- 
mission of  a  fault.  The  fifth  is,  not  to  allow  any  one  teacher  of 
a  foreign  language  to  speak  in  any  other  language  than  his  own 
to  his  students^  after  they  have  made  a  certain  progress  in  theory. 
The  sixth  is  the  monthly  examination  which  e?ery  class  is 
obliged  to  undergo. 

'  In  regard  to  the  regulations  for  improving  the  morals  and 
good  breeding,  all  the  students  are  divided  and  subdivided  like 
the  companies  of  a  regiment  For  every  ten  boys,  there  is  one 
of  them  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  if  any  one  of  his 
company  utters  a  bad  expression  or  commits  an  indecent  action. 
For  every  twenty  boys  we  have  an  usher  or  adjutante^  whose 
duty  it  is,  when  there  is  no  class,  to  watch  over  his  selected 
twenty,  and  to  make  them  keep  the  regulations.' 

This  institutbn  hs^  received  the  following  notice  from  the 
Royal  Patriotic  Socie^,  addressed  to  the  teachers^  which  is 
extracted  firom  the  Diario  de  la  Havana,  dated  Havana,  Januaiy 
30,  1830. 

*  The  section  of  education  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Society, 
fiilly  satisfied  with  the  public  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the 
establishment  which  you  direct  with  so  much  seal,  in  the  three 
first  days  of  the  month  of  December;  perceiving,  at  the  same 
time,  your  pu)>lic  exertions  for  the  proper  education  of  youth, 
and  the  well-known  improvement  of  the  various  classes  pur- 
suing your  course  of  study,  and  regarding,  with  interea  the 
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elRyrts  of  those  wko  consecrate  theraeelv^s  with  lo  nmchdeToted- 
nefls  to  tbi»  subject ;  -^  k  was  resolred*  in  the  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  society  of  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  to  return  yon, 
gentlemen,  through  me  as  their  secretary,  the  thanks  so  justly 
4Qe,  for  the  manner  in  which  yop  have  conducted  and  still  con- 
duct the  establishment,  as  a  testimony  of  the  merit  you  have 
acquired  by  this  course,  which  m^y  serve  as  a  stimulus  and  a 
reward  in  your  honorable  profession.' 

The  letter  of  Mr  Cubi  was-  accompanied  by  several  pam- 
pUets,  wfaicfa  will  be  referred  to  in  a  fiiture  number. 


Abt.  VIII.-^C<wjwttX!!onvbhtions. 

As  inquiries  are  frequently  made  m  regard  to  the  nature  and 
utility  of  the  county  conventions  of  teachers,  which  have  re- 
cendy  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  we  have  thought 
that  a  brief  statement  on  the  subject  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers. 

At  the  meeting  of  teachers  in  March,  when  various  prehm- 
inary  measures  were  adopted  tending  towards  a  more  syste- 
matic prosecutioo  of  the  objects  of  education  in  New  England, 
a  resolution  VFas  passed  recommending  meetings  of  teachers 
in  the  various  counties,  at  which  it  was  proposed  that  inte- 
resting subjects  should  be  discussed  and  facts  exhibited,  tending 
to  give  encouragement  and  fresh  impulse  to  the  teachers  who 
might  attend  them.  Accordingly,  such  a  meeting  was  called 
at  Worcester,  for  Worcester  county,  on  the  following  month. 
Mr  Holbrook  was  invited  to  attend  it,  to  exhibit  bis  apparatus, 
explam  its  use,  and  address,  on  other  subjects,  the  teachers  and 
pupils  who  might  be  present  A  considerable  number,  both  of 
teachers  and  pupils  from  the  neighboring  tdwns,  assembled  and 
held  sessions  from  day  lo  day,  tor  nearly  a  week. 

Subsequent  meetings  of  a  similar  character,  hsve  been  hdd 
at  Concord,  Dedham,  Greenfield,  Northampton,  Springfield, 
Lenox,  Usdifax,  Taunton,  and  Keene  New  Hampshire.  It 
will  be  observed  that  jbe  place  of  assembling  has  not  always 
been  the  coun^  town.  Any  place  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered suitaUe,  which,  from  its  situation,  or  the  interest  in  edu- 
caljoQ  which  has  been  felt  in  its  vicinity,  could  bring  together  a 
hundred  or  tveo  of  teachers  and  scholars. 
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It  is  esticDated  that  ia.all  die  above  meetings  from  fifteen  to 
eighteep.  hundred  teachers,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
scholars  have  been  present.  Mr  Holbrook  has  attended  most, 
if  not  all  of  them ;  and  they  have  been  addressed  by  other 
gentlemen  of  the  respective  vicinities,  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  subject ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  accounts 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  towns  in  which  they  have 
been  held,  they  have  excited  strong  interest,  and  tended  to 
very  happy  results. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  {>lan  might  be  advantageously 
carried  into  more  full  and  extended  operation.  Teachers  have 
been  too  long  isolated  and  solitary  Jbeings,  each  performing  his 
own  wearisome  duties  alone^  and  struggling  against  difficulties 
and  trials  without  encouragement  or  sympathy.  But  this  is  not 
to  continue.  Measures  similar  to  those  above  described,  and 
especially  the  general  convention  of  teachers  during  the  month 
of  August,  will,  we  hope  and  believe,  be  productive  of  a  tho- 
rough and  decided  revolution. 

*  We  see  no  reason  why  great  advantage  may  not  result  from 
county  conventions  of  teachers  throughout  New  England,*  or 
the  United  States.  When  practicable,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
invite  some  gentleman  interested  particularly  in  the  subject, 
to  attend  and  to  address  the  meeting.  Where  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, such  subjects  as  the  following  may  be  assigned  to  in* 
dividual  teachers  of  the  vicinity,  upon  which  each  may  address 
the  assembly. 

State  of  the  schools^  and  especially  the  defects  or  difficulties^ 
and  the  retnedies  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

State  of  lA/ceums  ;  facts  in  regard  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  those  whim  have  been  established^  and  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting them. 

Expediencjf  of  a  permanent  county  convention. 

Means  of  improvement  within  the  reach  of  schools  and  teach- 
ersy — apparatus,  periodicals,  books  on  education: 

School  books,  the  variety  in  use  and  their  character. 

These  tc^ics  might  easily  be  multiplied.  But  our  limits  do 
not  allow  it.  We  cannot  close  this  notice  more  appropriately 
than  by  saying,  in  the  words  of  a  circular  lately  issued  on  this 
subject,  *  that  a  step  by  which  every  ene  of  our  schools  shall 
be  made  a  h'ttle  better,  and  the  improvement  of  each  child  pro- 
moted, even  in  a  slight  degree,  will  be  a  great  national  good.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  in  the  Reporter^  intenjMituig 
notices  dffuch  meetingB  in  Oenesee»  N.  Y.,  and  at  Augusta,  Maine. 
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Art.  IX. — Music,  as  ▲  Branch  of  iNSTRircTioir  w 
Common  Schools. 

In  the  United  States,  singing  is  usually  considered  as  an 
accomplishment  which  belongs  to  the  luxuries  of  education. 
In  Grermany,  it  is  deemed  an  essential  part  of  common  school 
instruction ;  as  a  means  of  cultivating  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  senses,  of  softening  the  character,  and  especially 
of  preparing  children  to  unite  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  ft 
is  considered  no  more  remarkable,  and  no  more  difficult,  for 
children  to  read  and  write  music,  than  language ;  and  musical 
tones  are  made  the  means  of  associating  valuable  ideas  with 
the  common  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary 
events  of  life. 

The  following  ordinance,  extracted  from  the  Prussian  Official 
Gazette,  (Amts  Blatt,)  Cologne,  January  15,  1828,  will  show 
the  light  in  which  this  subject  is  viewed  by  that  government. 

'  Among  the  essential  branches  of  education,  which  ought  to 
be  found  in  all  common  schools,  and  to  which  every  teacher 
who  undertakes  the  management  of  such  schools,  is  in  duty 
bound  to  attend,  is  that  of  instruction  in  singing.  Its  principai 
object  in  these  schools,  is  to  cultivate  feeling,  and  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  forming  the  habits,  and  strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
will,  for  which  mere  knowledge  of  itself  is  often  altogether  in- 
aafficient ;  hence  it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  educating 
nutruetiou^  and  if  constantly  and  correctly  applied,  renders  the 
most  unpolished  nature  capable  of  softer  emotions,  and  subject 
to  their  influences.  From  its  very  nature,  it  accustoms  pupils 
to  conform  to  general  rules,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  others. 
It  is  far  more  sure  of  producing  such  an  effect  in  youth,  when 
the  heart  is  very  susceptible  of  impressions  of  this  kind,  and  no 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the  assertion  of  many  teachers 
and  directors  of  schools,  that  we  can  by  no  means  anticipate 
this  influence  upon  such  wild  youth  as  are  found  in  the  ooim- 
try.  In  general,  this  belief  originates  entirely  from  old  preja* 
dices,  from  a  want  of  proper  experience,  from  a  love  of  indo- 
lence, or  from  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  course  and 
method  of  instruction.  Convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  result, 
where  the  means  are  correctly  employed,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
consider  such  objections  as  appear  to  be  grounded  solely  upon 
exceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  hold  those  teachers  in 
particular  esteem,  who  even  in  this  subject,  labor  with  zeal 
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and  success,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  calling.  Finally,  we  expect  that  th<Me  efforts,  together 
with  their  results,  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  report  of 
the  school  directors. 

'  Having  recommended  this  important  object  of  primary  in- 
struction, (the  immediate  connexion  of  which  with  religious  in- 
struction, no  one  can  fail  to  perceive,)  to  the  zealous  exertions  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  careful  attention  of  the  directors  of  schools, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  having  urged  the  study  of  the  best  writers 
upon  the  subject,  which,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  school  instruc- 
tion, ought  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  every  district,  we 
shall  here  bring  forward  some  points,  which  demand  a  closer  and 
more  universal  attention. 

^  If  instruction  in  singing  is  to  accomplish  with  certainty  the 
objects  proposed,  it  must  be  long  continued  without  interruption, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  a  regular  mi* 
tendance  be  required  during  the  continuance  of  the  duties  ot  the 
school,  and  enforced  in  the  strongest  manner. 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  illij^rate  the  contrast  between  the  last 
remark  and  the  usual  desultory  mode  in  which  singing  is 
taught.' 

Two  things  are  wanted  in  order  to  render  a  similar  course 
of  instruction  praclicable  in  this  country;  —  a  set  of  tunes 
adapted  to  the  capacities  />f  children,  and  calculated  to  asso- 
ciate the  sensible  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  in  their  mindsp 
and  a  iimpUy  analytical  course  of  instruction.  Both  these  wants, 
we  are  happy  testate,  will  orobably  be  supplied  in  a  few  weeks 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Masoq,  editor  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection  of  Church  Music,  who  has  in  his  pos- 
session an  ample  store  of  materials,  and  whose  talents  secure  the 
supply  of  any  chasms  in  the  series.  It  will  be  issued  in  parts, 
under  the  title  of  the  Infant  and  Juvenile  Lyre.  It  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  a  manual  for  teaching,  on  a  new  and  im- 
proved plan.  Songs  for  children  should  have  simplicity  with- 
out frivolity,  and  an  adaptation  to  the  heart,  which  is  not  found 
in  eveiy-day  compositions.  We  believe  our  musical  readers 
will  be  satisfied  from  the  following  specimens,  that  the  forth* 
coming  work  is  likely  to  have  this  character. 
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AAer  this  aitiele  wm  lent  to  preti,  tbe  Editor,  w  a  lectnra  before  tbe  Con- 
vention of  Teachere  at  Boston,  had  occasion  to  describe  the  new  system  of  mu- 
sical instnietioB  formed  under  the  direction  of  Pestaloni.  and  adopted  in  the 
improved  schools  of  Germany  and  Switserland ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  juvenile 
dioir,  to  present  the  following,  and  other  specimens  of  a  large  collection  of 
diildren's  music,  which  he  had  selected  snd  brought  to  this  country,  together 
with  the  best  mannels  of  tiie  system,  in  the  hope  of  introducing  both  into  our 
schools.  All  these  materials  he  nas  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Mason,  and  some 
gentlemen  associated  with  him,  who  are  pledged  for  their  ^blication  and  the 
promotion  of  this  object.  The  system  has  long  been  tested  in  Europe.  It  his 
also  been  tried  in  this  cooatiy,  and  a  gentleman  who  obserred  its  results,  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  >— 

'  I  entered  upon  the  examination  of  the  system  with  some  prejudices ;  but  the 
more  I  have  exsmined  It.  tbe  more  1  am  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  the 
eommoB  methodj  especially  in  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  mu- 
sic sie  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  pupils  of  the  infant  school 
which  1  visited,  aflera  short  period  of  instruction  in  rhythm  (time)  only,  surpaa- 
aed  in  accuracy  of  time,  our  ordinary  choirs  of  singers.'^ 
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Andanie. 
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^ 


Array'd  in  robes  of     morning,  His    daily  coarse  to 


^^^^^m 


run,    The    world  with  light  a   ->    dorning-^-Behold 


^i^SPpii^gi 


E^S£ 


lEZii 


n 


the        ris  -  ing      sun. 


^^^ 


d  With  natafiil  bssrU  and  vokss 
Ws  bail  ths  kindly  rayi } 
All  satnrs  now  rafoiow. 
And  nsgs  ihy  Baker's  piaias. 


S  O  absd  thy  fadtanee  e*«ff  mi» . 

And  ebesr  each  yoathfol  mind  { 
Uketliaeoarl^ndiajg^    ' 


Like  this  ooi  God  M  khid. 
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Allegretto, 


;^liiiip^^ 


rriends  awake ! 


From  its    slumbers  now    a- 


ii^^mi^^^^ 


^^P^^Ji 


E2EJ 


waking,  Thro'  the  eastern  darkness    breaking,  See  the 


^^gs^g^^^ 


/. 


room  -  «•  -  -  ing      star  I  Friends  a  -  wake, 


^^s^iiiOE 


Friends  a  -  wake — wake. 


H^^ 


5L    Brother  wake ! 
Hark  t  the  ebeerful  lark  it  tinfing, 
And  the  hilli  and  dalee  are  ringing 

With  her  Joyful  hymn. 

S.    Sirtorwake! 
EvttTthiag  ti  DOW  revlTing— 


ETarr  one  aroood  ii  ttriviog, 
For  aooM  new  delight. 

3.    AH  awake  1 

See  !  the  eon  with  epleodor  beamJag, 
O'er  the  distant  waters  streamiag, 
Ftars  his  glorious  light. 
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Abt.  X.—- Phoorxss  of  FfiiULX  Education. 

[We  beliere  there  is  much  truth  in  A  remark  in  the  Weetem 
Review,  that  *If  this  world  is  ever  to  become  a  happier  and  better 
world,  woman,  well  educated,  disciplined,  and  principled,  sensible  of 
her  iofluence,  and  wise  and  benevolent  to  exert  it  aright,  mnst  be  the 
original  mover  in  the  great  work.'  In  this  view  we  have  solicited  the 
following  commonication,  from  a  veteran  in  female  education,  and 
should  rejoice  to  receive  others  of  a  similar  kind.] 

"Mb  Editor — Convinced  that  I  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education,  and  especially  that 
of  females,  from  whose  nurseries  we  are  to  receive  men  of 
wisdom,  to  fill  every  department  of  useful  bfluence  in  society,— 
I  cheerfully  comply  wilB  your  request,  to  state  what  I  know  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Female  Education  in  this  country,  during 
the  half  century  past.  The  place  of  my  nativity  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hartford  (Connecticut),  and  my  acquaintance  some- 
what extended  in  the  county.  In  1770,  common  schools  were 
opened  to  every  child,  and  the  expense  of  mstruction  paid  by 
the  public,  partly  by  the  school  fund,  which  was  then  but  small, 
and  partly  by  town  taxes.  In  larger  districts,  the  schools  were 
kept  six  months  in  the  year,  in  the  smaller,  two,  three,  or  four 
months.  The  branches  taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writine, 
and  rarely  even  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  Assembly  s 
Catechism  was  repeated  at  tlie  close  of  every  Saturday  fore- 
noon school.  Those  of  good  memory  could  repeat  the  whole 
hundred  and  eight  answers,  the  ten  commandments,  a  pan  of 
Dilworth's  Rules  of  Spelling,  the  stops  and  marks  of  distinction, 
and  the  prosody.  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  was  introduced  about 
the  year  1762.  I  have  known  boys  that  could  do  something 
in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  Girls  were  never  taught  it. 
At  public  examinations,  as  late  as  1774,  in  some  instances 
earlier,  the  speaking  of  pieces  and  dialogues  was  introduced, 
and  specimens  of  writing ;  but  I  never  recollect  arithmetic. 
Whether  the  school  consisted  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  even  one  hun- 
dred, which  I  have  known,  one  teacher  only  was  employed, 
and  among  his  pupils  there  were  sometimes  twenty  ABC 
scholars. 

Girls  had  no  separate  classes,  though  generally  sitting  on 
separate  benches.  A  merchant  from  Boston,  resident  in  ray 
native  town,  who  was  desirous  to  give  his  eldest  daughter  the 
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best  education,  sent  her  to  that  city,  one  quarter,  to  be  taught 
needlework  and  dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manners  in  good 
and  genteel  company.'  To  complete  this  education,  another 
quarter,  the  year  following,  was  spent  at  Boston.  A  third 
quarter  was  then  allowed  her  at  the  school  of  a  lady  in  Hart- 
ford. Another  female  among  my  school-mates  was  allowed 
to  attend  the  same  school  for  the  period  of  three  months,  to 
attain  the  same  accomplishments  of  needlework,  good  reading, 
marking,  and  polished  manners.  These  are  the  only  instances 
of  female  education,  beyond  that  of  the  common  schools  before 
described,  which  I  knew,  in  a  town  of  considerable  extent  on 
Connecticut  River,  until  1776.  Soon  after  that  perio'd,  I  saw 
and  instructed  two  young  ladies,  who  had  attended  the  private 
instruction  of  a  neighboring  clergyman. 

In  1779,  two  students  of  Yale  College,  during  a  long  vaca- 
tion, after  the  British  troops  invaded  New  Haven,  had  each  a 
class  of  young  ladies,  who  were  taught  arithmetic,  geography, 
composition,  &c.,  for  the  term  of  one  quarter. 

One  of  these  students,''^  during  his  senior  year  in  college, 
in  the  severe  winter  of  1779-80,  kept  a  young  ladies'  school  in 
New  Haven,  consisting  of  about  twentyfive  scholars,  in  which 
he  taught  grammar,  geography,  composition,  and  the  elements 
of  rhetoric.  The  success  of  diis  school  was  such  as  to  encour- 
age a  similar  school  in  another  place,  and  with  about  the  same 
number  of  scholars.  These  attempts  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
similar  school  in  Newburyport,  which  was  supported  two  quar- 
ters only.  Before  that  period  the  Moravians  had  opened  a 
school  for  females  in  Bethlehem.  This  place  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  numbers,  and  continues  to  enjoy  a  high  repu- 
tation, notwithstanding  its  many  rivals.  FuU  to  overflowing, 
when  they  could  accommodate  no  more,  they  opened  other 
branches  in  other  places,  which  I  cannot  enumerate. 

In  1780,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  heard 
a  class  of  youns  ladies  parse  English.  After  the  success  of  the 
Moravians  in  female  education,  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of 
reputation  and  influence  was  turned  to  the  subject.  Dr's 
Morgan,  Rush  (tlie  great  advocate  of  education),  with  others, 
whom  I  cannot  name,  instituted  an  academy  for  females  in 
Philadelphia.  Their  attention,  influence,  and  fostering  care 
were  successful,  and  from  them  sprang  all  the  following  and 

*  Rev.  WUliam  Woodbridgo,  afterwtfdf  principal  of  the  Madlbrd  WuoA 
Seminary. 
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oriebrftted  echoob  b  that  city.  I  bave  seen  a  pamphlet  of 
about  one  hundred  pages,  entitled  the  ^  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Female  Academy  in  Philadelphia/  to  which  I  must  refer 
for  farther  and  more  particular  information. 

^ About  the  year  1785,  young  ladies  were  taught  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education  by  Dr  Dwight,  in  his  Academy  at 
Greenfield,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  his  influence  was 
exerted  with  great  effect,  in  improving  the  state  of  female 
education. 

In  the  year  1789,  a  Female  Academy  was  opened  in  Medi- 
ford,  whhin  five  miles  of  Boston,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  New  England,^  This  was 
the  resort  of  scholars  from  all  the  Eastern  States.  The^place 
was  delightful  and  airy,  containing  ample  and  commodious 
build'mgs,  and  fruit  gardens  of  about  five  acres. 

Here  the  school  flourished  m  numbers  for  seven  years, 
until  the  estate  was  divided  and  sold,  and  its  removal  became 
necessary.  Seven  years  of  experiment,  however,  had  evinced 
the  practicability  of  the  plan.  Schools  up(m  a  similar  plan,  and 
female  high  schools,  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  taught, 
were  sooa  multiplied^  and  a  new  order  of  things  arose  upon 
the  female  world. 

A  simple  request  in  the  Annals  of  Education  would,  I  doubt 
not,  call  forth  a  general  return  of  the  number  of  establishments, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  with  many  facts  not  known  or  not  recol- 
lected by  the  writer,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  femde  educa- 
tion among  us* 


Ajeit.  XI. — Jacotoian  Ststem  of  Instruction. 

LOUTAIH,  (NbTHSKLAITDS,)  A170U8T,  1SS9. 

Mt  Deab  Friend-— Tears  have  passed  since  you  repeated 
to  me  the  remark  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  *  If  I  have  any  superi- 
ority over  other  men,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  industry  and 
patient  thought.  I  keep  the  subject  constantly  before  me  and 
wait  tin  the  first  dawnings  open  slowly,  by  little  and  little,  into  a 
full  and  clear  light.'    Tou  told  me  how  much  you  had  profited 

*  A  friend  hM  mentioned  an  tcidemy  whieh  nTe  instniction  to  femtles 
in  the  higher  branches,  at  New  Ipswich,  Masracnusetts,  at  about  the  same 
period.  ^^^  -^-iTI  br  himnj  tn  hicnr  any  fhrtn  nn  this  wiTjnrt  in  thn  pnmnMiuu 
ofoornqnadeoti. 
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by  diis  inetbod  of  study,  and  I  hare  myself  more  tibati  once, 
experienced  its  utility.  I  have  just  become  acquainted  with  a 
system  of  instruction  in  which  this  is  adopted  as  a  fundamental 
maxim.  It  is  that  of  Mr  Jacotot,  a  French  professor  in  the 
university  of  Louvain.  It  will  be  consoling  to  those  who  dread 
mnovation,  to  learn  that  he  does  not  claim  to  have  discovered 
any  new  principles,  but  only  to  have  combined  and  applied 
well  known  and  long  admitted  truths,  in  a  new  and  simple  man- 
ner, so  as  to  produce  uncommon  resuhs.  His  great  aim  is  to 
render  every  individual  a  self-instructer  on  the  plan  of  Newton. 
He  adopts  to  the  full  extent  the  maxim  of  the  productive  school 
of  education  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  you,  that  the 
pupil  must  be  the  agent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that 
the  only  duty  of  the  master  is  to  require  him  to  act,  to  oblige 
him  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  subject  before  him,  to  stimulate 
bim  to  observe,  to  learn,  and  to  reflect.    In  vocal  music  or  in 

Soken  language,  the  master  becomes  the  object  of  imitation, 
e  must  be  regarded  like  the  piano,  as  a  machine  which 
translates  for  the  ear  the  written  sign  addressed  to  die  eye. 
But  in  aU  other  cases  he  only  presents  the  object  to  the  pupil, 
calls  his  attention  to  its  different  parts,  and  obliges  him  to  ob» 
serve,  and  compare,  and  reflect  again  and  again.  In  short,  the 
great  object  is  to  arouse  the  mind  to  exert  its  energies  and  not 
to  render  it  sluggish  by  continual  assistance ;  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual conscious  of  his  own  powers  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
feel  himself  dependent  on  others.  '  The  spur  does  not  give  the 
horse  his  strength,'  observes  Jacotot,  ^  nor  is  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  him  how  he  shall  move  his  limbs.  Let  the  rider  only 
rouse  his  will,  and  the  effort  will  lead  him  to  the  result.' 

You  will  perceive  by  these  statements,  that  Mr  Jacotot  has 
endeavored  to  devise  a  system  of  instruction  and  not  of  edtica- 
iion.  At  the  same  time  the  laborious,  and  patient,  and  indepen- 
dent efforts  it  requires,  must  promote  the  developement  of  the 
faculties  an'd  the  formation  of  the  character.  It  is  obviously 
best  adapted  to  mature  minds ;  and  the  great  object  which  its 
author  proposes  is  the  '  intellectual  emancipation  of  those  who 
are  grovelling  in  ignorance,  from  the  belief  that  knowledge  is 
beyond  their  reach.'  He  wishes  to  convince  every  man,  how- 
ever poor  and  ignorant,  that  he  can  acquire  all  the  knowledge 
that  he  needs ;  and  that,  if  he  remain  ignorant,  it  will  be  only  for 
want  of  time  or  for  want  of  efhit. 
Upon  these  principles,  M.  Jacotot  has  founded  methods  of  in- 
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struction,  which  have  been  applied  with  surprising  effect  in  several 
schools.  The  system  was  examined  by  a  commission  of  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  and  met  their  entire  approbation. 
It  has  sinceibeen  examined  and  introduced  by  a  number  of  intel- 
ligent men,  especially  m  Paris,  and  has  received  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  '  Journal  d'Education  et  d'Instruotion'  of  that 
city.  At  some  future  period  I  will  explain  his  plans  more  fully, 
and  you  can  then  judge  of  its  excellences  and  defects. 
At  present  I  can  only  annex  specimens  of  composition,  written 
in  my  presence,  on  a  subject  ^ven  by  myself,  by  two  young 
ladies  of  a  school  taught  on  the  plan  of  M.  Jacotot,  whose  native 
language  was  the  French.  The  first  was  written  after  six 
months,  and  the  second  after  thirteen  months  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish, an  hour  or  two  daily.  They  exhibit  the  results  of  this 
method  of  training,  in  regard  to  thought  as  well  as  to  language. 
They  are  of  course  uncorrected*    Yours,  &£c.  C.  W. 

8PXCIMXV0   OF    COMPOBITIOX. 

Modesty. — ^Modesty  is  a  kind  of  reserve  which  {irocures  to 
man  moderation  and  prudence*  Silent  and  discretion  are  the 
companions  of  modes^.  The  man  who  has  that  quality  speaks 
never  without  reason,  acts  always  with  prudence,  and  his  words 
served  to  give  good  counsels  to  they  who  have  not  experience. 

Every  one  loves  the  modest  man  for  his  good  qualities,  and 
bis  virtue,  but  without  virtue  nothing  is  well,  the  good  actions 
which  are  done  without  that  desire  to  oblige  served  to  nothing. 

Modesty, — Modesty  is  the  ornament  of  knowledge,  the  charm 
of  qualities,  the  reserve  of  timiditjr,  and  the  mark  of  the  feeble 
opinion  that  one  has  from  himself  ignorant  to  vanity,  to  pride, 
to  haughtiness,  it  has  the  softness  of  simplicity  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  virtue.  True  modesty  is  not  that  ridiculous  fear  of 
critic  and  of  blame  which  prevents  man  from  acting  and  even 
from  speaking  according  to  his  own  ideas ;  then  it  is  only  a 
fidse  shame  which  retains  man  and  opposes  itself  to  the  good  he 
should  do,  by  the  idea  that  it  shall  be  thought  bad. 

True  modesty  is  the  absence  of  ostentation,  of  affectation,  and 
of  pretension  :  the  modest  man  does  not  fear  to  act ;  but  he 
does  it  with  the  thought  that  it  may  be  wrong,  and  not  with 
that,  that  it  may  be  thought  so  ! 

Modesty  is  an  enemy  to  vanity  and  to  flattery,  a  companion 
of  true  merit  and  of  virtue^  and  often  a  disguise  of  pride. 
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Art.  XII. — Practical  Lessons. 

1.    Spei<x<iho. 

The  following  method  of  teaching  spelling,  the  writer  has 
tried  with  success  in  his  school. 

Let  a  class  take  their  places  at  a  recitation  seat,  or  in  a  reci- 
tation room,  with  their  slates,  and  something  like  the  following 
dialogue  passes. 

Teacher.  I  have  a  new  exercise  to  propose  to  you.  Let 
one  of  you  take  this  reading  book,  and  name  the  most  difficult 
words,  and  as  fast  as  they  are  named,  let  the  others  write  them 
in  a  column,  upon  the  slate.  I  shall  afterwards  come  and  see 
if  they  are  right.     Should  you  like  to  try  this  ? 

Aa  the  Children.    Yes,  Six. 

Teacher.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  succeed  very  well  the 
first  time,  but  you  may  try.  Whom  will  you*appoint  to  take 
the  book  ?  It  must  be  somebody  who  will  be  judicious  in 
selectmg  the  words,  and  who  will  speak  distinctly. 

One  of  the  Children.    I  nominate  A. 

Teacher.  How  many  are  in  favor  of  asking  A.  to  dictate 
the  words  ? 

The  children  raise  their  bands. 

Tea(Aer.    It  is  a  vote. 

The  teacher  may  give  them  any  cautions  which  he  thinks 
necessary,  and  then  leave  them.  I  do  not  know  with  how 
young  children  this  plan  would  succeed.  I  have  tried  it  with 
very  happy  results  upon  a  class  of  pupils  whose  age  was  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve.  This  mode  of  requesting  the  children 
to  appoint  a  chairman  to  preside  over  them,  will,  when  first 
proposed,  excite  attention  by  its  singularity,  and  be  carried 
mto  effect  rather  awkwardly ;  but  a  very  little  practice  makes 
the  youngest  children  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  the  teacher 
can  often  derive  great  advantage  and  assistance  from  it.  I  think 
that  every  class  in  a  school  ought  to  be  in  such  a  state  that 
it  can,  upon  occasion,  organise  itself  in  this  manner,  appoint  its 
officers,  and  transact  any  simple  and  definite  business  like  the 
above,  with  readiness  and  without  confusion.  It  is  much  easier 
to  do  this  than  would  at  first  be  supposed. 

After  fifteen  minutes,  the  teacher  may  return  and  look  a 
litde  at  the  result  of  their  work. 

Teacher.  Do  you  like  to  do  such  business  yourselvesi  or 
do  you  not  like  it  ? 
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Children.    We  like  it. 

Teacher,     Have  you  found  any  difficulties  in  the  way  ? 

B.  A.  did  not  speak  loud  enough ;  I  could  not  hear  all  the 
words. 

C.  He  read  too  fast ;  I  could  not  keep  up  all  the  time. 
The  teacher  will  remember  these,  or  anything  else  which 

may  be  mentioned,  as  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  the  next 
time,  and  then  he  may  examine  the  slates  particularly,  himself, 
or  he  may  say. 

Should  you  like  now  to  finish  your  work  by  examining  it 
yourselves,  if  I  will  tell  you  how  ? 
.      Children.    Yes,  Sir. 

Teacher*  Well  then,  let  A.,  who  copied  his  words  from  the 
book,  now  spell  them  aloud,  one  after  another,  while  each  of 
you  look  over  your  own  slates.  Whenever  any  of  you  come 
to  one  which  is  wrong,  you  must  write  it  correctly  at  one  side. 
A.  must  stop  long  enough  for  this  to  be  done.  When  you  have 
gone  through  the  whole,  A.  may  take  all  die  slates  and  bring 
them  to  my  desk,  and  the  class  may  then  take  their  seats. 

A  T£ACH£IL 

2.    DsscRiPTioir  AiTD  Drawing. 

Although  not  direcdy  engaged  in  the  business  of  instrucdon, 
I  find  it  far  more  delightful  to  watch  the  efiect  of  experiments 
upon  mind,  than  of  those  which  are  performed  on  mere  matter. 
het  teachers  be  but  as  diligent  as  chemists,  and  we  shall  have 
proportional  improvements  in  education, — and  it  is  important  to 
record  results  even  in  some  cases  of  failure.  The  inaccurate 
use  of  language  is  a  frequent  source  of  error  and  difficulty  in 
social  intercourse.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  accustom 
children  early  to  express  their  feelings  and  describe  the  objects 
around  them  with  precision.  In  visiting  a  school,  I  employed 
the  following  exercise  in  reference  to  this  object. 

Children !  suppose  I  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  capital 
letter  N ;  how  would  you  tell  me  to  do  it  ?  You  must  tell  me 
one  thing  at  a  time.  What  shall  I  do  first?  *  First  draw  a 
line.*    I  drew  a  horizontal  line  ( — ).   *  Not  so.'    So  then  (\)  ? 

*  No ;  but  straight  up  and  down.'  That  is  called  perpendicu- 
lar. Well ;  1  have  drawn  a  perpendicular  line  (  J  ).  What 
Dcxt  ?  *  Draw  another  line.'  I  drew  another  line  parallel  (  |    |  ). 

*  Not  so,  but  joined  to  the  other.'  So,  then  ( L)  ?  *  No ;  from 
the  top.'    Do  you  mean  so  (1 )  ?    <  No ;  to  the  right  hand.' 
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S09  then  (F)?  <  No ;  from  the  top  to  the^  right  band  down- 
wards.' At  what  angle  *  ?  '  At  an  acute  angle.'  Isitso(^)? 
'  Yes }  that  is  right.  Now  draw  another  line  from  the  end  of 
that.'  Well,  I  have  done  it  (IV  ).  *  No  j  it  must  be  perpen- 
dicular.'   Is  that  right  (N)  ?    /  Yes,  Sir.' 

Now,  give  the  directions  all  at  once  to  make  a  capital  N. 
*  Draw  a  line  perpendicular.  Draw  another  line  from  the  top 
of  the  first,  downward,  at  an  acute  angle.  Then  draw  another 
line  from  the  end  of  the  second  line,  perpendicularly  upwards.' 
That  is  right  Now  you  see,  children,  that  if  you  expect  to 
have  others  do  as  you  wish,  you  must  tell  them  exactly  what 
you  mean ;  and  you  see  it  is  very  easy  to  give  plain  directions, 
if  you  will  only  think;  and  when  you  are  impatient  with  any 
one,  because  he  has  not  done  what  you  wished,  always  remenn 
ber  that  perhaps  you  did  not  describe  it  exactly. 

But  we  must  learn  also  to  do  carefully  what  others  tell  us^ 
and  for  this  purpose  also,  we  must  think.  Now  let  us  see  if  you 
can  draw  something  I  will  describe  —  draw  a  perpendicular 
line.  From  the  top  draw  a  Une  downward  to  the  left  at  an 
acute  angle  ;  and  another  to  the  right  at  the  same  angle.  Draw 
a  line  from  one  of  these  lines  to  the  other,  in  the  middle  of  the 
perpendicular  line,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Now  rub  out  the 
perpendicular  line.  What  have  you  made  ?  ^  A  capital  let- 
ter A.' 

Draw  the  three  first  lines  again.  Now  join  these  lines  at  the 
bottom.  What  have  you  made  ?  '  A  triangle  divided  by  a 
perpendicular.' 

In  this  mode,  accuracy  in  description  and  execution  may  be 
taught  in  connexion  with  lessons  in  linear  draunng,^nd  in 
printings  which  is  often  useful  in  itself,  m  addition  to  its  effects 
in  giving  command  of  the  hand,  and  preparing  for  chirography* 

The  instructress  of  this  school  observed  that  she  had  found 
no  small  benefit  in  regard  to  language,  as  well  as  geograpliy, 
in  calling  upon  her  pupils  to  describe  the  pictures  of  a  geogra- 
phy, as  recommended  by  the  author.  They  are  as  legitimate 
subjects  of  questions  and  description  as  maps. — £^. 

*  This  of  course  implies  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  difierent 
angles^  which  is  very  easily  given. 
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3.    Geography. 

In  showiDg  the  map  or  chart  of  the  world  to  children,  h  is  of 
great  importance  to  correct  the  inipression  which  may  arise,  that 
all  parts  may  be  seen  at  once.  This  may  be  done  by  compa- 
ring it  directly  with  the  difierent  sides  of  a  globe,  or  by  present- 
ing a  similar  map,  rolled  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder,  or  by  several 
projections,  embracing  the  polar  and  intermediate  projections, 
or  by  a  means  more  simple  which  the  writer  proposed  sere- 
ral  years  ago,  but  of  which  circumstances  prevented  the  execu* 
tion,  by  printing  the  hemispheres  on  (^posite  sides  of  the  paper, 
or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  placed  in  opposition. 

Another  mode  of  guarding  against  such  errors,  is  that  adopted 
by  Mr  Gallaudet  in  the  instructions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He 
endeavored  to  represent  die  opposite  portion  of  the  globe  as  it 
would  appear  to  us  if  the  earth  were  transparent,  and  drew  upon 
the  floor  a  figure  wtuch  exhibited  the  various  countries  in  their 
position  in  relation  to  our  own.  The  pupils  were  thus  accus- 
tomed to  describe  the  situation  of  countries,  not  by  pointing  to 
Ae  east  or  west  ki  general,  but  precisely  towards  ikm^  without 
reference  to  artificial  divisions.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  reach  them,  should  be  the  subject  of  special  examina- 
tion, and  win  be  aided  often  by  the  polar  projection. — Ed* 


AkT.   Xni. — CONTEWTION   OF  TcACHERS. 

raocES]>i9fia. 

At  a  meeting  of  teachers  holden  in  Boston  in  March,  1830, 
a  committee  was  q>pointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  Constitution, 
and  present  it  to  another  meeting  to  be  called  by  them  for  thb 
purpose. 

m  consequence  of  an  bvitation  issued  by  the  committee  to 
teachers  and  firiends  of  education,  a  lai^e  number  of  gendemen 
from  varioua  parts  of  the  country,  convened  at  the  hall  of  ^ 
Representatives  in  Boston,  on  the  19th  August,  1830,  at  eight 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr  E.  Bailey,  chairman 
of  tile  committee  of  arrangements. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  chairman  and  a 
aecieiary  of  the  Coimotion ;  and  after  retiring  a  few  minutes, 

THIBD   8SRIE8 — VOL.   1.  KO.   II.  14 
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tbey  reported  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Wm.  B.  CaBioun  for 
chairman,  and  G.  B.  Emerson  for  secretary. 

After  some  discussion  upon  the  question  whether  my  except 
teachers  should  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  busioess  of  the 
convention,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  Hon. 
Wm.  B.  Calhoun  took  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  then  read,  and  ordered  ta 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members.  It  was  also  annoanced 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  a  nun^r 
of  lectures  on  various  subjects  relating  to  education,  and  a  com- 
naittee  of  five  was  appointed  to  receive  the  names,  places  of  re- 
sidence and  occupation  of  those  who  were  dei^ous  of  forming 
an  association  of  teachers.  Jos.  Wm.  McKean,  AL  D.,  was 
chosen  assistant  secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  hall  should  be 
appropriated  during  the  lectures  to  ladies  engaged  in  instruction.. 
A  committee  of  tliree  was  afypobted  to  select  several  subjects 
pertaining  to  education,  to  be  made  topics  (or  discussion  m  this 
lx)dy,  provided  that  the  businessof  the  Convention  should  admit. 
At  eleven  o^cIock  the  Convention  adjourned  to  hear  an  address, 
previously  appointed,  from  President  Wayland,on  the  object  rf 
intellectual  education  and  the  proper  means  of  attaining  it. 

At  three  o'clock  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  New- 
man of  Bowdoin  College,  on  the  best  means  of  teaching  rhe- 
toric and  composition. 

At  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Convention  was  again  called  to  or- 
der by  the  chairman,  and  it  was  voted  t(^ttter  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  article  by  article.  This  discussion  was 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  succeeding  day. 
The  prmcipal  subject  of  debate  was  the  extent  and  comprehen- 
siveness to  be  given  to  the  name  and  objects  of  the  socie^.  The 
original  expectation  had  be^i  that  it  would  be  chiefly  confined 
to  New  England,  and  that  its  members  would  consist  abnost 
exclusively  of  teachers.  The  presence,  however,  of  many  gen- 
tlemen, from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  of  various  professions 
and  emplojrmente,  induced  the  members  to  concur  in  the  de- 
sign of  adopting  a  more  extended  plan.  The  necessary  amend- 
ments were  made,  and  the  Constitution  finally  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Aug.  20.  A  committee  of  fifteen  were  appointed  by  nomi- 
nation  fiom  the  chair,  to  nominate  the  officers  of  die  Institute^ 
there  being  at  least  one  member  firom  each  State  represeoiedflii 
the  Convention. 
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Hie  Secretary  was  authorized  to  receive  the  EdmtMoa  fee 
bom  gentlemen  who  might  become  members  of  the  Institute, 
aad  to  account  therefor  to  the  Treasurer  when  one  should  be 
chosen. 

The  CooTention  heard  this  dajr  the  following  lectures : 

On  the  value  of  Classical  literature.  By  C.  C.  Felton,  of 
Casobridge.  - 

On  the  best  modes  of  teachbg  arithmetic.  By  Warren 
Colbum,  of  Lowell. 

On  Physical  Education*    By  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston. 

Aug.  31.  The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secre- 
tary,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman.  It  being  made  known 
to  the  CoDvmlioD  that  Mr  Cafiioun  had  signified  to  a  gentle- 
man oS  the  Committee,  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  be 
present  vrilh  the  ConventioQ  this  day,  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations was  mstructed  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  chair. 
The  committee  nominated  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan,  o(  Boston, 
who  was  unanimously  dected,  and  who  soon  after  took  the 
ebair. 

The  foUowing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented 
to  Mr  Calhoun,  for  the  able,  dignified  and  faithful  manner  in 
whieh  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  its  presiding  office,  and 
that  the  Secretaij  be  recj^uested  to  communicate  to  Mr  Cal- 
houn a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

A  clause  had  been  bserted  in  the  Constitution,  requiring  that 
ihe  annua!  meetingB  of  the  Institute  should  be  opened  with 
prayer.  It  being  understood  that  some  members  of  the  Con- 
vention belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  principles 
do  not  permit  stated  times  for  prayer,  could  not  on  this  account 
agp  a  CoDStitutioB  which  required  tiiem,  the  vote  adopting  the 
constitution  was  reconsidered,  the  article  in  question  was 
stricken  out,  and  the  foUowing  was  passed  as  a  resolution  of 
the  Convention. 

lUiohedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  it  is  expe- 
dient, that  the  annual  meedngs  of  the  Institute  be  opened  with 
prayer  by  some  gendeman  to  be  designated  by  the  presidmg 
officer. 

The  Convention  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  a  meetmg  of 
&e  Institute  called.  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan  was  appointed  chair- 
man, and  Mr  Geo.  B.  Emerson  secretaiy  pro  tempore. 

Tie  list  of  officers  as  nominated  by  the  committee,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
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Lednres  on  the  ibilowing  subjects  were  deU?eved  Id  the  In- 
stitiite  this  day : 

On  the  structure  of  School  Rooms,  and  on  School  Apparatus. 
By  Wm.  J.  Adams,  of  New  York. 

On  Spelling,  and  on  Teaching  the  Meaning  of  Words.  By 
G.'F.  Thayer,  of  Boston. 

On  the  Infant  School  System  of  Education  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  profitably  applied  to  Primary  Schools^  By 
Wm.  Russell,  of  Boston. 

Aug.  23.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was 
recommitted  at  their  request,  and  after  some  amendments  were 
made,  it  was  presented  again  to  the  Institute.  The  votes  were 
then  taken,  on  a  general  ticket,  and  a  committee  appcHnted  to 
count  them. 

In  the  afternoon  the  committee  for  countbg  the  votes,  re^ 
ported  that  the  following  gentlemen  were  dected  officers  of  the 
aode^  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  by  vote  of  the  losthute  they 
were  directed  to  be  published  without  tides.* 

omcx&s  or  thb  amb&icaic  institute  or  utstbuctioit 

FOR  THE  TEAES  1830—1831. 

lVe«uienf.^Frtnd8  Wayland,  jr.,  President  of  Brown  ITniverei^,  Provi- 
d6nc6y  R*  I. 

Viee^PrnidefUB.^'Wm.  B.  Calhoon,  Springfield,  Mms.  ;  Wm.  Sulttvaa, 
Boston,  Moss. ;  John  Adams,  Andover,  Mass. ;  John  Park,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Nathan  Lord,  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  Haoover,  N.  H.  -,  Thos.  H. 
Oallaudet,  Hartford,  Ct. ;  Andrew  Yates,  Chittenengo,  N.  T. ;  Theodore 
Frdinghuysen,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Roberts  Vauz,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Wm.  C. 
Fowler,  Middlebiury,  Vt. ;  Reuben  Haines,  Germantown,  Pa. ;  Beiyamia  O. 
Peers,  Lexington,  ky. ;  Nathan  Guilford,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Recording  Secretary, — Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Correapcndmg  8ecretarU$.^SoUimaa  P.  Miles,  Boston,  Miss. ;  Wm.  C 
Woodbridge,  Hartford,  Ct. 

2Ve«iffursr. — ^Bemamhi  D.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oirators.— Abraham  Andrews,  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  Maas. ;  Wlllltm 
Russell,  MUton,  Mass. 

CensoTf.— Ebenezer  Bailey,  Jaoob  Abbot,  George  B.  Emerson,  Bostoo, 
Maes. 

Cotmse09rs.— Wm.  J.  Adams,  New  York ;  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster, 
Mass ;  Joseph  Emerson,  Wealhersfield,  Ct^C.  C.  Felton,  CambridEe,  Mass ; 
Wm.  Forrest,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J. 
Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  L  ;  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Professor  in  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Henry K.  OliTer,  Salem,  Mass.;  Asa  Rand, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  O.  A.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Elipha  White,  John's  Island, 
S.  C. 

*  The  list  of  officers  with  their  titles,  as  reported  by  the  committee  fir 
counting  the  votes,  was  sent  to  the  press  for  our  last  numl>er,  before  the  order 
for  omitting  the  titles  had  been  passed. 
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fa  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  reports  were 
ViAdef  by  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  of  the 
state  of  education  in  their  respective  vicinities. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  this  day : 

On  Linear  Drawing,  connected  with  Penmanship,  as  an 
elementary  branch  of  Education.  By  W.  R.  Johnson,  of 
I%iiadelphia. 

On  the  Advantages  and  Defects  of  Monit(»rial  Instruction, 
and  the  Expediency  of  introducing  this  Method  of  Teaching 
into  Common  Schoob  and  Academies.  By  H.  E.  Oliver,  of 
Sdem,  Mass. 

On  the  Purpose  of  Elementary  Instruction,  and  the  teaching 
of  Geography.    By  J.  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster. 

Aug.  24.  The  Institute  were  occupied  principally  in  hear- 
mg  lectures,  and  in  arranging  some  details  of  little  public  im-* 
portance. 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  organized,  and  at  their  first 
meeting  a  cdmmittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to 
Ae  public,  and  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  a  library 
tud  apparatus  for  the  Institute.  This  is  to  be  placed  m  a  haD 
provided  for  this  purpose,  which  may  serve  as  an  Athenaeum  of 
Education,  a  deposit  for  all  new  works  and  periodicals  relating 
to  dje  subject,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  teachers  and  the  friends 
of  Educatbn  who  may  visit  Boston. 

The  Lectures  which  were  delivered  this  day,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Lyceums  and  Societies  for  die  diffuaon  of  Useftd  Knowl- 
edge.   By  N.  Cleaveland,  of  Newbury. 

Oa  Geometry  and  Algebra.     By  F.  J.  Grund,  of  Boston. 

Qa  teaching  Music  as  a  branch  of  Conunon  Education. 
By  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  Elocution,  with  particular  reference  to  tiie  Teaching  of 
Beading.    By  J.  Pierpont,  of  Boston. 

CONSTITUTIOJf  OF  THB  AHntCAK   INSTfTUTB   OF  IHSTMlTCTIOir. 

^^^C^^*  ^y^  °^®'  ^  liereunlo  gubjoined,  pledeiog  our  zeal- 
^Sk^r^^"^  ^S.""^:^  of  popular  education,  igree  to^adopt  the 
Wlcmiiig  CoMtitutiOD,  and  to  obey  the  By-Laws  made  in  conformity  thereto. 

JMicJ€l^^J^i\Muand  06;W.-.The  Society  ehall  be  known  by  the  title 
ortne  AMiEicAir  IirfTiTTJTB  or  Iw  sTmucTioir.    Its  object  shaU  be  the 
1  of  ofefUl  knowledge  in  regard  to  education. 
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Artide  IL — MenAen. — 1.  Any  gentleman  of  good  monl  chtneter,  toler- 
ested  in  the  subject  of  Education,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Institute, 
by  signing  this  Constitution,  and  paying,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  a  fee 
01  one  doHar. 

2.  An  annual  assessment  of  one  dollar,  shall  be  laid  upon  each  meniber ; 
bv  neglecUng  to  pay  which,  for  more  than  one  year  after  due  notice  firomthe 
Tireasttrer,  lie  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  society. 

8.  Any  gentleman,  by  paying  at  one  time  the  s«m  of  twenty  doUara,  shall 
become  a  member  of  the  Institute  fi>r  life,  and  be  eiempted  from  all  fbtnre 
assessments. 

4.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  the  InsHtote,  at  the  reeommen- 
dation  of  two  thhrds  of  the  Direetors  present  at  any  stated  meetiBK  of  tlMt 
Board. 

6.  For  dishonorable,  or  immoral  conduet,  a  member  may  be  dismissed  finom 
Hie  pociety,  by  a  Tote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  any  regular 
meeting. 

6.  Ladies,  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  shall  be  Invited  to  hear 
the  annual  address,  lectures,  and  reports  of  committees  on  subjects  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Article  IIT.'^^MeetingB.'^l.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
held  at  Boston,  on  the  Thursday  next  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  In 
Angttst,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  the  Boarii  of  Directors  shall  order. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Directors. 

8.  Due  notice  of  the  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  given  in  the  pabUc 
iearnals. 

.  JirtiOe  IV.^Offieers.^U  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  two  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
a  Treasurer,  three  Curators,  three  Censors,  and  twelve  Counsellors,  who 
•ball  consUtute  a  Board  of  Directors. 

2.  Tlie  officers  shall  be  elected  annually,  in  August,  by  ballot 

Article  V.-^Dutiea  qf  Officer$. — ^1.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one 
of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or,  In  their  absence,  a  President  pro  tempore,  shall 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute. 

3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors ;  and  he  shall  keep  a  record  oftheir  transactions. 

8.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries,  sulgect  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  shall  be  the  organs  of  communication  with  other  sodeties,  and 
with  individuals. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys  of  the  Institute,  and 
shall  render  an  accurate  statement  f€  all  his  receipts  and  payments,  annually, 
and  Whenever  called  upon  by  the  Board  of  Direetois ;  to  whom  he  dull 
give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  as  they  shall  tt- 
quire.    He  shall  make  no  payment  except  by  their  onler. 

6.  To  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  entrusted  the  general  Interests  of 
the  Society,  with  authority  to  devise  end  carry  into  execution  such  measares 
as  may  promote  its  objects.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  appoint  some  suiUbla 
person  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Institute,  at  their  annual  meetings 
to  select  competent  persons  to  serve  on  Standing  Committees,  or  to  deliver 
lectures,  on  sudi  subjects  relating  to  education,  as  they  may  deem  eaq>edient 
and  useful ;  to  collect  such  facts,  as  may  promote  the  general  objects  of  the 
society ;  and  to  provide  convenient  accommodationB  for  the  meetings.  They 
•hall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  exhibit  their  records,  and  report  to  the  Institute. 

They  shall  have  power  to  fill  aH  vacancies  in  their  Board,  from  members 
of  the  society,  and  make  By-Laws  for  its  government 

6.  It  shall  be  the  parHeular  duty  of  the  Guraton  to  aelecl  books,  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  library  of  the  Inatitute. 
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T.  The  C«»Qi«  ihAn  have  mtfaority  to  procuve  for  pnUkaUan  the  mmial 
•ddress  aod  lectures.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  examine  the  annual  reports 
of  the  StAwting  Committees,  and  all  other  communications  made  to  the 
society ;  and  to  publish  such  of  them  as,  in  their  estimation,  may  tend  to 
throw  l^bt  OB  the  s«fcjeet  of  education,  aod  aid  the  faithful  instructer  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presidents,  and  Coua- 
Mllors,  severally,  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
«uch  subjects  of  inquiry,  as,  in  ti^ir  opinion,  may  best  advance  the  great 
objects  of  the  Institute. 

9.  Stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  at  Boston  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January ;  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May ;  and  on  the 
day  next  preceding  that  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  August 

JirtieU  VL-^By-Laws  and  AmendmenU.^l.  By-Laws,  not  repugnant 
to  this  Constitution,  may  be  adopted  at  any  regular  meeting. 

2.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  provided  two  thirds  of  tho 
Directors,  present  at  a  stated  meeting,  shall  agree  to  recommend  the  pro- 
posed alteration  or  amendment. 


NOTICES. 


First  LessoDs  in  Practical  Geometry,  containing  such  Pro- 
blems as  are  essentially  necessary  in  Exercising  most  of  the 
Industrious  Professions.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
Elementanr  Schools.  Translated  from  the  French  of  L. 
Graultier,  by  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Philadelphia.     1829.     12mo.  pp.  54. 

Sereral  elementary  treatises  on  geometry  have  been  recently  published, 
tome  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  this  work.  These  First  Lessons  have 
a  distinct  object,  being  exclusively  praeticaL  The  use  of  the  book  is  de* 
signed  to  give  the  pupil  a  irtke  eye  aod  a  skUfid  hand,  and  to  make  him 
acqoalnted  with  important  processes,  to  facilitate  future  business,  and  not  to 
teach  the  theory  of  the  science.  It  wouM  l>e  a  very  useful  text  book  even 
in  those  schools  where  the  theory  of  geometry  is  not  taught,  and  ui  others 
it  might  sdvanta^oualy  precede,  or  follow,  Grand's,  or  any  other  tlieoretical 
work  on  tliis  subject 

Histoiy  of  the  United  States.     By  B.  Datenpobt.    18mo. 

pp.  144. 

This  book  is  a  sort  of  historical  catechism.  The  plan  of  teaching  any 
ecience  hw  questions  and  printed  answers,  to  be  studied  and  committed  to 
memory  by  the  pupil,  is  now  generally  condemned.  It  is  peculiarly  inap- 
propriate in  history.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  &e  Constitution 
of  die  United  States,  which  the  work  likewise  contams,  are  of  course  valu- 
able wherever  they  are  found. 

A  Collection  of  Colloquial  Phrases,  on  every  Topic  necessaiy 
to  nnintam  CcnTersatk»,  8zc. — so  disposed  as  cooaiderably  to 
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facilitate  the  acqursition  of  a  correct  PronundatioD  of  tke 
French.  By  A.  feolmar.  Carey  h  Lea.  Philadelphia,  pp.  21 6u 
18nio. 

The  appearance  of  this  manual  is  much  in  its  iavor.  The  following  extracff 
from  the  preface  will  give  farther  Uiformation  in  regard  to  the  plan  and  object 
of  the  worlr. 

*  This  little  w^rk,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  foand  to  answer  the  mid  for 
which  it  has  been  compiled,  is  composed  of  the  phrases  most  select  and  most 
necessary  to  maintain  a  conversation ;  part  of  which  have  been  written  by 
the  author,  and  the  rest  culled  by  him  from  other  works. 

*  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection,  that  the  sentences 
should  be  free  from  a  single  word  calculated  to  oflend  the  most  scnipulotts 
reader ;  and  that  the  language  should  be  correct ',  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 
sentence  will  present  those  modes  of  expression  only,  which  are  received 
among  persons  of  education  in  both  countries.' 

The  Jurenile  Speaker.    By  Samuel  Putnam. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  collection  of  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  adapted 
lo  the  minds  of  young  children.  They  are  not  new,  but  they  are  amons  Um 
most  popular  specimens  of  writings  for  children.  £very  one,  we  believe, 
either  conveys  useful  information  or  an  important  moral  lesson. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Geography  and  History.   By  Joseph  ADeti, 

Minister  of  Northborough,  Mass.     Third  Edition,   pp.  96. 

It  will  not  be  consistent  with  the  limits  of  this  woik  and  the  extent  of  9VW 
subject  to  notice  new  editions,  unless  there  is  some  important  improvement. 
y/e  introduce  the  preceding  little  work  as  indicating  the  progress  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  evils  of  the  catechetical  form  of  instruction.  We  are  glad 
to  find  Mr  Allen  giving  his  testimony  against  it,  in  changing  the  form  of  the 
History  of  New  England,  part  fourth  -,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  bb 
simple  style  of  narration. 

Library  of  Education. 

Mr  William  RusseH,  the  editor  of  the  first  series  of  the  Jonnial  of  Ed«- 
eation,  proposes  to  publbh  a  work  under  this  title,  embracing  selections  from 
the  works  of  eminent  English  writers  in  a  series  of  volumes,  to  be  publi^ed 
separately,  issued  at  intervals  of  a  few  months.  The  first  volume  will  be 
taken  from  the  writings  of  Locke,  and  will  be  published  in  tlie  course  of  the 
autumn.  The  plan  seems  to  us  excellent,  and  the  compiler's  qualificatione 
are  well  known.  We  see  not  how  a  student  in  educataea  caa  dispense 
with  such  a  work  if  he  has  not  the  original. 

Manual  for  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music. 

A  work  exhibiting  the  system  of  instruction  referred  to  in  Art  IX.  of  the 
present  number,  is  now  preparing  by  Mr  Ives,  whose  successful  experiment 
in  its  application  to  children  is  alluded  to  in  that  article,  and  will  be  published 
by  him,  in  connexion  with  Mr  Mason,  as  early  as  possible. 


We  must  transfer  to  the  tiext  number  several  notices  of  new  pubfictUoas^ 
which  we  had  prepared.  ^ 


AMERICAN 

AJNNALS   OF   EDUCATION 

AND   INSTRUCTION, 

AND 

JOURNAL   OP  LITERARY   INSTITUTIONS. 


VOL.    I. —  NO.    III. 
OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER,  1830. 
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Mt  Dear  Frieud  —  It  is  a  principle  so  generally  admitted 
that  it  seems  almost  trifling  to  mention  it,  and  yet  it  is  one,  the 
thorough  execution  of  which  forms  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  Fellenberg  institutions,  that  a  cliild  should  never  be 
employed  in  exercises  which  are  beyond  his  powers,  whether 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral. 

In  regard  to  physical  education,  the  truth  of  this  remark  is 
generally  felt  as  well  as  conceded,  and  it  is  considered  cruel  to 
require  of  the  child  what  demands  the  vigor  of  later  years. 
Sdll  h  is  too  often  strangely  violated.  It  is  frequently  forgotten 
by  parents  and  masters,  that  too  long  a  continuance  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  labor,  when  the  tender  frame  is  just  developing  itself, 
and  yields  to  every  impression,  is  not  less  injurious  than  violent 
exertion.  It  is  entirely  left  out  of  view  both  by  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  that  the  confinement  of  the  active  body  of  the  child 
for  hours  in  successran  to  a  single  posture,  and  above  all  to  that 
of  the  school  bench',  is  as  really  doing  violence  to  it,  as  if  it  were 
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called  to  excessive  exertion.  The  Kmbs  are  often  more  enfee- 
bled by  imprisonment  than  by  extreme  labor. 

So  with  regard  to  intellectual  eShtts ;  if  the  capacity  be  want- 
ing to  obtain  a  given  kind  or  degree  of  knowledge,  to  attempt  to 
force  it  upon  a  pupil  will  only  expose  bis  defects,  render  hmi  a 
mechanical,  and  often  a  ridiculous  imitator  of  others,  and  waste 
the  time  in  which  the  faculties  he  possesses  might  be  developed 
in  a  hieher  degi-ee.  To  use  the  words  of  FeSenberg  himself; 
'  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  a  child's  ca- 
pacity what  presupposes  the  intelligence  of  manhood,  or  to  make 
an  immature  mind  pursue  the  train  of  thought  of  the  greatest 
men,  as  is  often  done  in  our  classical  and  scientific  schools. 
The  in&ntile  conceptions  of  great  objects  wbidi  are  thus  pro- 
duced, are,  in  effect,  an  obstacle  to  its  improvement ;  and  the 
important  lessons  to  be  learned  from  andquity  are  thus  debarred 
all  access  to  the  comprehension  of  the  cultivated  youth,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  mature  man.' 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  pupils  are  classified  in 
the  institutions  of  Hofwyl,  not  according  to  their  age  or  the  pe- 
riod of  their  arrival,  or  the  amount  of  their  acquisitions,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  maturity  of  mind  and  capacity  for  improvement. 
To  pursue  another  course  is  to  produce  discouragement  in  the 
more  backward,  and' weariness  in  those  more  advanced.  It 
leads  both  to  indolence,  and  often  excites  bad  passions. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  institution  for  the  higher  classes, 
tlie  number  of  instructers  is  muhiplied  far  more  than  in  other 
institutions.  For  eighty  pupils,  twentyfour  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  giving  lessons.  In  the  institutions  for  the  poor,  the 
same  object  is  effected  bv  employing  the  more  advanced  pupils 
in  the  instruction  of  the  ieebler. 

For  similar  reasons  the  state  of  the  classes  is  constantly  ob- 
served, and  changes  made  whenever  circumstances  require  it. 
If  diere  be  a  pupil  who  cannot  maintain  his  station  without  too 
great  elB^rts,  he  either  receives  aid  in  private  or  is  transferred  to 
a  class  corresponding  to  him  in  force.  If  another  is  found  to 
advance  more  rapidlv  than  his  fellows,  he  is  placed  in  a  class 
more  advanced,  or  additional  employment  is  given  him  of  another 
kind.  If  neither  of  these  expedients  answers,  a  particular  course 
of  lessons  is  provided  for  his  improvement.  In  short,  the  great 
object  is  not  to  preserve  an  arbitrary  order  of  studies  or  number 
ofclasses,  Gt  to  employ  an  assignable  humber  of  instructers. 
He  deems  it  the  first,  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  educator, 
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who  takes  upon  hirnsdr  the  charge  of  a  pupil,  to  provide  at  aU 
hazards  for  the  welfare  of  the  inaividucdf  to  furnish  him  intel- 
lectual, a9  well  as  physical  nouridhment,  of  such  quantity  and 
kind,  as  his  circumstances  require,  or  if  he  find  it  impracticable 
in  a  given  case,  to  resign  the  charge. 

He  deems  it  m  the  same  view  of  great  importance  that  the 
development  should  not  be  pushed  on  too  rapidly,  and  it  was 
remarked  to  me  by  a  person  who  had  long  observed  the  institu* 
tions,  that  one  of  those  circumstances  which  distinguished  Fel- 
lenberg  from  other  educators  was,  '  that  he  knew  bow  to  wait,* 
and  did  not  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present. 

The  success  of  efibrts  to  produce  premature  sages,  is  often 
onlv  apparent.  It  may  produce  a  temporary  excitement,  which 
will  enable  them  to  shine,  and  to  reflect  great  honor  on  die  es- 
tablishment, but  like  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  it  will  be  followed 
by  a  corresponding  relapse*  If  our  success  is  real,  we  shall  only 
attain  it  at  the  expense  of  other  faculties,  by  concentrating  the 
vigor,  desdned  for  the  gradual  devebpment  of  all,  upon  a  sin- 

tone ;  or  what  is  not  less  ruinous,  by  destroying  that  physical 
e  wbidi  is  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to  empy  ana  use  his 
acquisidons,  and  entaiEng  £sease  or  debility  which  disqualify 
him  for  every  species  of  usefiil  effi)rt,  or.  render  his  life  a  se- 
ries of  sufibrings. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  remark,  that  early  preco- 
city is  followed  by  mediocrity  <x  inferiority  in  later  years,  and 
almost  all  of  those  prodigies  of  childish  intelligence  which  have 
excited  astonishment  and  admiratbn,  have  usually,  in  later  pe- 
riods, disappointed  the  hopes  entertained  concerniug  them,  and 
have  seldom  risen  above  the  level  of  these  mfantile  acquisitions. 
Still  more  firequent  are  the  examples  of  premature  death,  or  a 
debility  even  more  distressing  to  the  subject  and  to  his  fi-iends — 
which  adds  another  to  the  burdens  of  society,  instead  of  furnish- 
ing it  with  an  active,  useilil  member. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  nervous  irritability  produced  by 
this  excessive  application,  or  by  even  the  ordinaij  development 
of  the  intellectud  powers  without  a  corresponding  attention  to 
the  body,  is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  moral  character  in  many 
respects.  It  produces  a  selfishness,  a  devotedness  to  our  own 
occupations  and  success,  utterly  at  variance  with  Christian  be- 
nevolence. It  renders  one  impatient  of  those  interruptions 
which  duty  to  others  demands,  and  it  excites  all  the  pessboa 
and  appetites,  both  physical  and  moral,  in  an  undue  degree. 
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Pascal  and  Pope  both  displayed  astonishbg  precocity  —  the 
former  never  enjoyed  a  day's  health ;  the  latter  exhibited  a 
melancholy  example  of  personal  deformity,  and  mental  irritability. 
I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  trophies 
of  Hofwyl,  that  it  has  rescued  more  than  one  youth  who  was  on 
the  borders  of  physical  or  moral  destruction  from  these  causes, 
and  thus  not  only  merited  the  civic  crown,  but  what  is  more  jm- 

Eortant,  established  the  possibility  and  indicated  the  methods, 
y  unwearied  vigilance  and  perseverance  in  the  use  of  simple, 
-energetic  means,  of  saving  those  whose  health  was  ruined. 

It  is  of  no  less  importance  that  the  moral  development  of 
the  pupil  should  not  be  pushed  too  rapidly.  In  general,  faults 
established  by  long  habits  or  strong  propensities,  cannot  be  sud- 
denly corrected  without  violent  means.  A  change  thus  pro- 
duced, is  often  followed  by  a  powerful  reaction,  and  can  seldom 
be  radical  or  permanent.  Such  indeed  is  not  the  usual  mode 
of  operation  of  Divine  Providence,  which  leaves  us  "to  learn 
wisdom  by  a  series  of  failures.  On  this  subject  Fellenberg  re- 
marks: 

*  We  should  never  forget,  in  the  performance  of  our  task,  that 
every  right  course  in  life  is  surrounded  by  a  million  of  possible 
wrong  ones ;  that  in  an  bstitution  for  education,  we  have  to  do 
with  uneducated  persons.  We  should  remember  that  in  many 
cases  the  inevitable  necessity  of  nature  requires  that  we  should 
be  taught  how  to  walk  by  a  succession  of  fells.' 

Above  all,  puerile  follies  and  faults  must  be  patiently  endured 
and  mildly  treated,  until  the  pupil  acquires  that  perception  of 
their  impropriety,  and  that  power  of  self-restraint,  which  results 
only  from  age.  We  perceive  at  once  that  the  infant  of  a  few 
days  is  not  culpable  for  the  excessive  indulgence  of  its  appetite, 
or  other  animal  propensities,  because  we  perceive  that  its  rea- 
son has  scarcely  begun  to  operate.  But  we  too  often  forget  that 
the  child  and  even  the  youth,  is  but  an  infant  a  little  more  devel- 
oped ;  that  reason  can  only  judge  and  act  from  experience,  and 
that  its  influence  over  the  active  propensities  is  only  the  result  of 
habits  slowly  and  painfully  established,  and  which  in  the  full  ma- 
turity of  our  faculties  and  age  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  our  own 
government. 

The  example  of  our  Saviour  himself,  in  the  education  of  his 
disciples,  teaches  us  the  importance  of  applying  tiiis  principle 
both  to  intellectual  and  moral  subjects.  How  grossly  erroneous 
were  their  ideas  in  reference  to  lus  character  and  destination 
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— how  childish  and  unworthy  their  plans,  and  their  contests. 
And  yet  with  what  slowness  did  he  unfold  the  great  truths,  he 
came  to  reveal  —  how  much  did  he  leave  to  be  learned  after 
his  death,  —  with  what  gentleness  did  he  tell  them,  '  I  have 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now, '  — 
with  what  patience  did  he  bear  vnxh  their  errors,  their  follies, 
and  their  sins  —  with  what  mildness  did  he  generally  reprove 
them.  Let  the  educator  beware  that  he  does  not  attempt  to 
be  wiser  than  his  master,  and  teach  truth  and  demand  efforts  for 
which  the  infant  mind  is  too  feeble. 


Art.  II.  —  On    the  Philosophy  of   Language.     By  T. 
H.  Gallaudet. 

[Continued  from  page  77.] 

Let  us  try  one  noore  experiment,  to  see  if  it  will  not  lead  to 
the  same  general  principles  with  those  which  have  already  been 
laid  down,  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  import  of  lan- 
guage is  acquired.  Take  the  term  *  immaterial.'  How  will 
you  convey  the  meaning  of  this  term,  which  perhaps  is  as  diffi* 
cult  as  any  of  an  intellectual  nature  to  a  child,  or,  in  fact,  to  any 
person  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  import.  Perhaps,  as  is 
the  usual  most  anphilosophical  course,  in  such  a  case,  you  will 
sagely  refer  him  to  the  dictionary,  and  that  he  may  have  the 
best  light  on  the  subject,  to  the  prince  of  lexicographers,  John- 
son. '  Immaterial,'  he  finds,  means,  *  incorporeal ;  distinct  from 
matter ;  void  of  matter.^  But  he  is  still  in  the  dark ;  what  is  . 
'  incorporeal,'  and  what  is  ^  to  be  distinM  from  matter  ?'  This 
definition  may  do  very  well  for  a  philosopher,  who  is  already  in 
possession  of  those  elements  of  thought  which,  when  combined 
in  a  certain  form,  are  expressed  by  £e  term '  immaterial.'  But 
it  is  those  very  elements  of  thought  combined  in  such  a  form,  of 
which  the  child  is  m  search,  and  a  Greek  definition  would  iielp 
him  just  as  well  to  find  them  as  the  English,  of  the  terms  of 
which  he  is  still  ignorant.  Some  other  mode  of  explanation 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  foUowing  appears  to  be  the  only 
natural  and  intelligible  one ;  and  observe,  as  we  pursue  it,  how 
an  address  is,  all  along,  made  to  some  one  of  the  bodily  senses 
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of  the  ckUd,  and  in  this  way,  eventuallyi  to  kU  own  con$ciou8'' 
ness  of  the  operaiionsy  affections^  and  staiet  of  kU  own  mtnd, 
tlius  confirmmg  the  positions  which  have  heretofore  beea  laid 
down. 

'  Touch  this  stone,  it  is  hard ;  this  qponge,  it  is  soft ;  this  icci 
it  is  cold ;  this  stove,  it  is  hot ;  this  nie,  it  is  rough  \  this  rose 
leaf,  it  is  smooth.  What  you  can  touch  is  matter.  See  that 
cherry,  it  is  red ;  that  orange,  it  is  yellow ;  that  fire,  it  is  bright ; 
that  cloud,  it  is  dark ;  that  pole,  it  is  long ;  that  pin,  it  is  short ; 
that  door,  it  is  wide ;  that  trunk,  it  is  deep.  What  you  can  see 
is  matter.  SraeU  this  pink,  it  is  sweet ;  that  sulphur,  it  is  disa- 
greeable. What  you  can  smell  is  matter.  Taste  this  apple,  it  is 
sweet  J  this  lemon,  it  is  sour ;  this  wormwood,  it  is  bitter.  What 
you  can  taste  is  matter.  Those  things  which  you  caa  touch,  see, 
smell,  and  taste,  are  material,^ 

Thus  far,  at  least,  it  will  be  admitted  that  our  explanation  has 
proceeded,  by  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the  child  objects 
which  are  addressed  to  his  bodily  senses. 

'  Observe  me  attentively ;  I  am  dunking  about  sometfaine 
which  I  am  going  to  write  on  this  paper.  See  how  I  look 
wtile  I  am  thmking.  There,  I  have  written  it  on  the  paper* 
Read  it.  Now  do  jrou  thbk,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  write. 
Well,  I  have  written  it.  Observe  me,  I  will  think  again.  Of 
what  am  I  thinking  I  You  do  not  know.  You  cannot  touch  my 
thought.  It  is  not  like  the  stone,  the  sponge,  the  ice,  the  stove, 
the  file,  or  the  rose  leafr  It  is  not  hard,  soft,  cold,  hot,  rough, 
or  smooth.  It  is  not  material.  Neither  can  you  see  my 
thought;  it  is  not  red,  yelbw,  bright,  dark,  long,  short,  wide, 
or  deep.  It  is  not  material.  Neither  can  you  smell,  or  taste 
my  thought,  it  is  not  material.' 

Now  if  the  child  had  not  seen  cm  actual  exkibition  oftkougkt, 
by  its  effects  upon  the  human  countenance,  and  its  result  by 
noticing  the  exinression  of  thought  in  writmg  on  paper,  and  thus 
had  his  own  consdonsness  excited  of  kit  own  act  of  thinkings 
what  conception  could  he  possibly  have  formed  of  the  term 
'  thought  ?'  And  if  he  had  not  had  the  explanation  of  the  term 
<  material'  made  to  him,  by  addressine  his  bodily  senses,  how 
could  he  be  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  entire  dissimilitude 
between  '  thought'  and  <  matter ;'  bow  could  he  be  taught  that 
^  thought'  is  not  material  ?  Other  modes  of  illustration  might 
doubdess  be  adopted,  but  pursue  them  if  you  can,  widx>iit  ad- 
dressmg  the  bodily  senses  and  without  exciting  in  the  child  the 
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consciousness  of  his  own  acts  of  mind  by  means  of  effects  and 
results  which  are  ako  addressed  to  the  bodily  senses,  and  the 
positions  laid  down  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  untenable. 

^  You  have  seen,  my  child,  that  thought  is  not  material ;  ui 
other  words,  it  is  immaterial.  That  something  within  you  that 
thinks,  is  called  the  soul.    The  soul  is  inunaterial.' 

The  same  mode  of  illustration  might  he  pursued  with  regard 
to  all  the  operations,  affections,  and  states  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
the  child  would  be  brought  to  compare  these  operations,  affec- 
tions, and  states  with  the  various  properties  and  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, and  to  see  how  totally  they  are  unlike  each  odier,  and  that 
to  express  this  dissimilitude  we  apply  the  term  '  material'  to  the 
one,  and  the  term  <  immaterial'  to  the  other.     And  this  is  about 
all  the  greatest  philosopher  knows  of  this  subject.    An  objec- 
tion may  be  raised  to  Uie  correctness  of  some  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  from  the  fact,  that  persons  bom  blind  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  language  without  any  aid  from  visible  objects.    But  m 
their  case  die  sense  of  feelbg  supplies  the  place  of  that  of  sight 
The  process  is  the  same,  through  the  medium  of  a  difierent  sense. 
This  is  so  obvious  with  regard  to  all  sensible  objects  and  their 
qualities,  that  it  hardly  needs  illustration.     How,  for  instance, 
could  a  blind  person  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  various  terms 
used  to  denote  the  articles  of  furniture  in  a  house,  if  he  had  not 
fek  the  substance,  shape,  and  structure  of  these  articles  ?    It  is 
true,  he  may  be  taught  the  substance,  shape,  and  structure  of 
things  which  he  has  never  felt ;  but  this  must  be  done  by  using 
such  terms  in  the  description  of  them  as  he  has  before  learned 
by  hearing  them  applied  to  objects  with  which  he  has  been  made 
familiar  by  the  sense  of  feeling.    With  regard  to  intellectual 
objects,  it  will  still  be  found,  by  a  carefiil  analysis,  that  the  per- 
son bom  Mind  acquires  the  import  of  the  terms  used  to  denote 
them,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  before  described  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  sees ;  that  is,  by  an  address  to  some  one  of  his 
bodily  senses,  and,  in  this  way,  eventually,  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  the  operations,  affections,  and  states  of  his  own 
mind.    To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  same  term  which  was 
before  used,  *  immaterial.'    Our  object  now  is  to  convey  its 
import  to  a  child  bora  blmd.     We  first  direct  his  attention  to 
the  quaUties  of  such  objects  as  he  can  touch,  smell,  and  taste, 
and  teQ  him  diat  such  objects  are  called  '  material.'    What  re- 
mains is  to  excite  hb  consciousness  of  the  operations  of  (lis  own 
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mind.  This  roust  be  done  by  exhibiting  to  bim  through  the 
medium  of  some  of  his  bodily  senses,  the  effects  and  results  of 
these  mental  operations. 

'  Smell  this  rose,  my  child,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  am 
thmking  to  whom  I  will  give  it.  There,  I  have  given  it  to  your 
sister.  Taste  this  apple.  To  whom  will  you  give  it?  Yon 
say  to  your  brother ;  well,  be  has  it.  Touch  this  money.  I 
am  thinking  what  I  will  do  with  it.  Do  you  know  what  I  am 
thinking  I  will  do  with  it  ?  No ;  for  1  have  not  told  you.  You 
cannot  smell,  taste,  or  touch  my  thought.  It  is  not  sweet  like 
the  rose,  or  sour  like  the  apple,  or  round  like  money.  Thought 
is  not  like  any  thbg  which  you  can  smell,  taste,  or  touch.  It 
is  not  "  material."  In  other  words,  it  is  "  immaterial."  That 
something  within  you,  that  thinks,  is  called  the  soul.  The  soul 
is  "  immaterial." ' 

Observe,  that  the  first  illustration  of  the  act  of  thinking,  by  its 
effect  and  result,  is  that  of  giving  a  rose  to  the  sister  of  the  blind 
child.  This  illustration  would  have  been  impracticable,  if  be 
bad  not  known  die  import  of  the  words,  *  give,*  '  rose,'  and 
*  sister.'  The  meaning  of  these  words,  it  will  easily  be  seen  be 
originally  acquired  through  the  medium  of  his  bodily  senses. 
Just  as  in  the  former  case  of  the  child  who  could  see,  a  similar 
illustration  of  the  edect  and  result  of  thinking,  was  that  of  writ- 
ing words  on  paper,  which  was  a  visible  illustration,  the  objects 
employed  and  the  action  itself  bemg  addressed  to  the  sense  of 
sight. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  power  and  use  of  language 
may,  doubtless,  acquire  new  complex  ideas,  by  means  of  mere 
definitions,  or  descriptions ;  but  the  terms  employed  in  these  de- 
finitions and  descriptions,  or  the  terms  used  to  define  and  de- 
scribe these  latter  terms,  and  so  on,  must  originally  have  derived 
their  unport,  if  material,  from  something  immedicUely  affecting 
the  bodily  senses^  and  if  intellectual,  from  the  conscunisness  of 
the  individual  of  the  operations,  affections,  and  state  of  his  mind 
produced  by  illustrations  derived  from  objects  and  actions  ad- 
dressed to  some  one  of  his  bodily  senses.  To  pursue  our  inquiry 
still  further,  not  only  are  the  terms  expresshre  of  simple  ideas, 
whether  relating  to  material  or  intellectual  objects,  dependent, 
for  their  import,  on  illustrations  addressed  to  the  bodily  senses ; 
but  the  elements,  also,  of  the  grammatical  structure  and  idioms 
of  a  language  can  be  acquired  only  in  the  same  way.     A  child 
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may,  at  diflbrent  times,  learn  the  import  of  the  worda,  <  1/  <  go/ 

and  «  door  ;*  and  yet  the  phrase,  '1  go  to  the  door/  would  be 
unmteliigible  lo  him,  unless  accompanied  with  the  action  itself 
of  going  to  the  door.     *  K  you  touch  that  candle,  I  will  whip 

Jou.'  With  the  exception  of  the  word  '  if,'  the  child  might 
now  the  import  of  all  the  words  in  this  phrase,  and  still  the 
phrase  itself  would  be  unintelligible,  unless  accompanied  with 
the  attempt  of  the  child  to  touch  the  candle,  and  the  forbidding 
and  threatening  look  and  action  of  the  parent ;  and  it  is  this 
combination  of  visible  circumstances,  under  this  peculiar  form, 
which  enables  the  child  to  have  any  conception,  though  proba- 
bly, at  first,  a  vexy  imperfect  one,  of  the  import  of  the  wcnrd 
*  if,*  and  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  those  sent«ices  m  which  it 
is  employed.  It  is  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  phrases, 
accompanied  by  illustrations  addressed  to  his  bodily  senses,  that 
he  at  length  acquires,  not  only  the  elements  of  the  arrangement 
of  words  into  sentences,  but  also  the  import  of  the  articles,  pro* 
nouns,  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions  of  a  language, 
a&d  the  various  inflections  of  those  parts  of  speech  which  are 
subject  to  them. 

How  complex  is  the  machinery  of  language.  How  mighty 
its  power.  The  tongue  of  the  orator  wields  the  de^y  of  a 
nation.  Yet  the  eloquence  which  he  utters,  and  its  effects  upon 
those  who  hear  it,  depend  on  principles  simple  as  the  talk  of 
the  nursery,  and  the  tnoughts  of  a  little  child !  Nay,  on  the 
same  principles  depends  all  that  we  know  of  that  Being  who 
formed  us,  and  the  destiny  of  that  mysterious  spirit  within  us 
which  is  to  live  fc^ever;  for  what  should  we  know  on  these 
sabjects  without  revelation,  and  how  could  Grod  himself,-— 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  — have  made  a  revelation  to  us, 
but  in  the  laTigttage  of  man  9 

JVb  one  can  be  aprojfound  Unguisty  toithout  a  tharouffh  oc- 
quamtance  with  the  philosophy  y  the  human  mind.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  that  he  must  have  read  all  that  has  been  written 
on  this  subject,  or  be  familiar  with  all  the  technicalities  of  this 
branch  of  science.  But  he  must  have  attentively  noticed,  ac- 
curately analyzed,  and  well  understood  the  operaticHis,  affec- 
tions, and  states  of  his  own  mind.  Else,  how  will  he  compre- 
hend the  true  import  of  those  numerous  intellectual  terms  in  aH 
languages,  the  explanation  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  eventually 
depends  upon  our  own  consciousness.  He  finds  these  terms 
referring  to  die  workings  of  other  minds ;  but  what  does  he 
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know  of  other  minds,  onl)r  so  far  as  he  is  acquainted  widi  hi» 
own  ?  He  may  give  very  subtle  and  learned  definitions  of  these 
terms ;  but  what  is  tliis,  but  rmging  changes  upon  words,  if  he 
understand  not  the  elements  of  which  his  definitions  are  com* 
posed.  He  may  know  all  tlie  curious  points  and  difficulties  of 
grammatioal  construction,  and  talk  (irofoundly  about  the  agree- 
ment and  government  of  words,  and  explain  all  the  joints  which 
bind  sentences  together,  and  all  the  pivots  on  which  they  turn, 
and  yet  be  gi-ossly  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  true  import  of 
these  words,  and  tAe  exact  train  of  thought  which  these  sen- 
tences are  intended  to  convey.  Nay,  he  may  translate  from 
one  language  into  another  with  great  skill  and  even  elegance, 
and  yet  be  very  ignorant  of  botli. 

Paradoxical  as  the  latter  assertion  may  seem,  it  can  easily  be 
shown  to  be  tfue.  A  school-boy  may  translate  '  Quousque 
tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  padeniia  nostrfc  ?'  and  tell  you  very 
fluently,  that  it  means, '  How  long,  Catiline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our 
patience  V  But  are  you  sure  that  he  knows  accurately  the  in»» 
port  of '  patientii'  in  Latin,  or  '  patience'  in  EngSsh,  or  the  true 
meaning  of  the  phrase  '  to  abuse  patience?'  Question  him  and 
see,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  that  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  good  . 
deal  ignorant  of  both,  knd  that  most  of  his  knowledge  consists  in 
ascertaining  from  his  dictionary,  that '  abutere'  means  ^  to  abuse/ 
and  that,  with  the  addition  of '  patientia  nostra,'  the  plvase  must 
mean  ^  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience  ?'  The  fact  is,  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  mere  grammatical  structure  of  language  whidi 
IS  purely  mechanical.  And  the  pupil,  by  the  help  of  the  defi- 
nitions in  his  dictionary,  firom  which  he  learns  what  words  in 
English  ccM'respond  to  certain  words  in  another  tongue,  and  of 
the  rules  in  his  grammar,  which  explain  to  him  the  dependences 
of  these  words  on  each  other,  may  make  out  what  would  be 
called  an  excellent  translation,  and  still  enter  very  litde  into  the 
true  spirit  of  tlie  author,  and  often  be  quite  m  the  dark  with  re- 
gard to  the  ideas  which  are  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

How  many  parrot-talkers  there  are  in  the  wcMrld,  who,  by  min- 
gling with  ttiose  who  think  before  they  ^eaX:^  catch  their  phrase* 
I  ology,  and  then,  to  the  amazement  of  diousands,  speak  ever  so 
fluently  without  the  pam  of  thinkbg.  By  the  power  of  inuta- 
fion,  from  the  force  of  habit,  or  the  principle  of  association,  one 
may  learn  to  combine  words  together  very  dexterously,  to  use 
high-sounding  epithets,  and  to  model  sentences  wrought  up  to 
the  bluest  degree  of  elegance^  and  yet  neither  the  author  nor 
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the  reader  be  a  wbit  the  wiser  for  what  is  written ;  a  very  pretty 
pageant,  save  that  you  cannot  discover  its  design ;  a  sort  of 
rareeshow,  in  which  the  characters  concerned  are  very  great, 
you  are  told^  but  very  mysterious  personages. 


Abt.  III.  —  Jacotoian  System  of  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  my  former  letter,  I  observed  that 
the  great  object  of  Jacotot's  efforts  is  *  Universal  Emancipation ' 
from  the  degrading  thraldom  of  depending  on  other  men  for 
that  knowledge  which  he  deems  equally  accessible  to  all,  either 
in  nature  or  through  tlie  medium  of  books. 

It  )s  particular^  important  in  this,  as  in  every  other  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  prind- 
pies  adopted,  and  the  methods  which  are  prescribed  for  applying 
them.  Injusdce  is  often  done  by  condemning  both  for  the 
errors  of  one.  Many  a  man  is  capable  of  discovering  and  ex- 
hibiting important  principles,  who  has  not  the  skill  or  experience 
to  apply  them  ;  and  there  are  those  whose  experience  has  led 
them  to  adopt  mediods  deserving  the  imitation  of  men  whose 
speculative  views  are  far  superior.  I  would  gladly  refer  you  to 
the  works  of  Jacotot,  or  furnish  you  a  translation  of  them,  as  an 
exhibition  of  these  principles,  but  thev  are  so  often  obscured  by 
diffiiseness,  and  digression,  and  paradox,  that  I  believe  you  will 
derive  more  sadsfaction  from  the  following  account  which  I  re- 
ceived from  his  own  lips.  I  inquired.  How  would  you  direct 
a  pupil  to  learn  according  to  your  method  ?  The  following  is,  in 
substance,  his  reply,  in  which  I  have  retained  his  abrupt  and 
peremptory  style,  and  have  omitted  more  than  one  of  the  appeals 
which  his  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  employ  in  support  of  liis  sen- 
timents. 

'  Should  any  one  come  to  me  to  learn,  I  would  tell  him  — 
You  believe  that,  you  can  learn  nothing  without  the  help  of 
others.  How  did  they  acquire  their  knowledge  ?  By  the  use 
of  their  senses  in  examining  the  objects  around  them  —  and  by 
the  aid  of  books.  The  same  objects  and  tlie  same  books,  (or 
t^ose  which  they  prepared  from  them)  are  within  your  reach. 
You  have  the  same  senses  and  intellect.  You  have  only  to 
make  as  good  use  of  them.    I  can  teach  you  nothing  that  you 
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cannot  learn  yourself.    -Shame  on  you  to  depend  on  others 
for  what  you  can  do  alone  ?' 

1.  ^Resolve  to  learn  something  without  assistant, 

2.  *  You  may  begin  with  what  you  please,  and  with  any  part 
of  the  subject  which  you  prefer.  Nothing  is  easy  —  nothing  is 
difficult.  All  is  difficult  to  the  will  —  all  is  easy  to  the  intelli- 
gence. 

3.  "  Believe  thai  you  can  learn  what  you  resolve  to  learn. 
The^r^^  artists  and  learned  men  had  no  teachers;  and  many 
since  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  without  aid.  What 
man  has  done,  man  can  do.  All  that  is  necessary  is  attention 
and  resolution. 

4.  '  To  emancipate  yourself,  the  thing  learned  is  not  impor- 
tant.    The  manner  of  learning  is  essential. 

6.  '  Rivet  your  attention  upon  what  you  are  to  learn. 

6.  *  Learn  it  thoroughly,  so  that  every  part  of  it  maybe 
present  to  the  mind;  so  that  you  may  recall  t<  without  hesita- 
tion ;  that  you  may  refer  to  tt  vnth  absolute  certainty. 

7.  '  Refer  all  that  tou  learn  to  this.  Compare  all 
with  this. 

8.  *  Be  not  discouraged  if  you  do  not  understand  at  first. 
Review  and  repeat  again  and  again  what  you  learn,  and  you 
will  gradually  understand  more  and  more. 

9.  'Do  not  despise  this  as  mechanical  knowledge.  The 
greatest  philosopher  first  learns  a  subject  or  an  object  mechani- 
cally, exammes  all  its  parts,  and  then  attempts  to  reason  about 
it.  "  Avant  de  comprendre  le  soleil  il  faut  I'apprendre."*  To 
reason  earlier,  is  to  reason  prematurely,  and  to  this  are  due 
many  of  the  received  errors.  The  subject  is  decided  on  before 
it  is  thoroughly  learned.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  he  made  his 
great  discoveries  merely  by  thinking  about  them. 

10.  *  To  learn  by  heart  is  nothing.  It  is  mere  knowledge — 
mere  mental  perception.  We  cannot  help  perceiving  unless  we 
shut  our  eyes.     To  use  this  knowledge  is  intelligence. 

1 1.  *  Commence  with  the  whole,  and  not  with  the  parts. 

12.  *  Examine  it  on  all  sides,  in  all  relations.  When  you 
have  thoroughly  learned  the  whole,  examine  the  parts.  An- 
alyze forms  and  sounds  and  ideas,  everything  which  belongs  to 
it,  and  classify  them. 

13  ^In  music  and  oral  language,  employ  your  master  as  you 
do   a  musical  instrument  —  as  the  machine,  the  book  iron) 

*  Before  tmderstandmg  the  tun  you  must  Uam  tii^  sun. 
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which  you  are  to-  learn  what  cannot  be  written.  Imitale  him 
precisely.  'Observe  and  compare  his  tones  with  yo\irs,  correct 
where  you  find  them  vary.  Repeat  the  same  tones  day  after 
day,  until  you  can  perceive  no  error. 

14.  *  In-  design  or  description  observe  the  object.  Describe 
or  draw  it.  Review  what  you  have  done.  Observe  the  de- 
fects. Correct,  observe,  and  describe  or  draw  again  until  you 
can  satisfy  yourself. 

15.  '  fn  learning  a  language,  observe  in  the  same  way  the 
words  and  expressions  used  by  the  best  writers  in  that  language. 
When  you  have  the  same  ideas  to  express,  employ  the  same  words 
in  the  same  form  and  the  same  order j  and  you  cannot  but  write 
correctly.  There  is  no  other  rule  for  correctness  in  language, 
but  those  derived  from  its  writers  and  speakers,  and  if  you  read 
good  writers  you  will  imitate  and  practise  on  these  rules. 

16.  ^Compare  the  vmter  with  himself.  Observe  how  he 
employs  new  y^ords,  or  how  he  varies  the  form  and  order  of 
words,  according  to  the  sense.  Draw  out  from  them  a  scheme 
of  forms  or  a  set  of  rules.  If  you  prefer  it,  begin  with  the 
grammar.  But  make  yourself  master  of  the  prmciples,  and 
especially  verify  them  aU  by  comparing  them  with  an  author. 

17.  'In  studying  any  author,  learn  first  what  he  says  on  the 
subject  perfecdy.  Reflect  on  it.  Compare  one  part  with  another. 
Examine  for 'yourself.  Write  his  views  and  your  own  reflec- 
tions. Ver^  them  by  comparing  and  re-examining.  Thus  you 
will  become  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  with  the  art  of 
wridng  and  reasoning.' 

Hereafter  I  will  give  you  his  maxims  for  teachers. 

Yours,  &c. 


A&T.  IV.  —  American  Forest  Trees. 

[We  are  gratified  with  an  opportunity  which  the  foUowing  communi- 
cation affords,  of  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  an  important 
subject  of  instruction,  completely  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and 
highly  practical,  and  yet  strangely  neglected.] 

The  subject  of  Natural  History,  as  a  branch  of  common 
education^  has  recently  been  discussed  before  several  conven- 
tions of  teachers,  where  it  was  uniformly,  and  warmly  recom- 
mended. It  is  already  introduced  into  infant  schools,  where  it 
is  a  prominent  and  delightful  subject,  and  the  way  seems  to  be 
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fast  preparing  for  its  introduction  into  district  and  other  common 
schools. 

Geology,  which  was  lately  unknown  b  our  colleges,  is  now 
taught  in  numerous  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
where  it  is  a  subject  of  delightful  amusement,  no  less  than  of 
useful  knowledge.  Children,  almost  immediately  after  the  sub- 
ject is  introduced  to  them,  become  as  familiar  with  the  names, 
mgredients,  properties  and  uses  of  all  the  rocks  around  them, 
and  with  many  other  minerals,  as  they  are  with  the  common 
articles  of  table  furniture.  Their  pockets,  shelves,  and  cham- 
bers, which  are  soon  loaded  with  specimens,  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  industry,  as  well  as  of  their  interest 
and  knowledge  in  this  practical  science. 

The  researches  of  these  young  explorers  have  not  unfre- 
quendy  been  rewarded  with  valuable  discoveries,  not  merely  to 
enrich  their  collections,  but  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  advance  the  useful  arts.  • 

Botany  has,  for  years,  been  more  or  less  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  female  seminaries,  and  in  classes  collected 
expressly  for  hearing  lectures  on  that  science.  It  has  recendy 
been  introduced  to  the  attendon  of  the  children,  to  whom,  like 
every  other  branch  of  natural  history,  it  is  particularly  agree- 
able. This,  like  geology,  must,  at  no  distant  period,  become  a 
branch  of  common  education. 

From  some  cause,  which  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to 
explain,  one  subject  of  Botany  has  hitlierto  been  almost  wholly 
neglected,  both  by  teachers,  and  the  amateurs  of  science  —  the 
American  Forest  Trees^  which  foreigners  inform  us,  present  the 
grandest  object  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  not  gready  to 
the  credit  of  American  science,  that  the  best  and  almost  the  only 
account  we  have  of  our  own  forests,  is  from  two  gendemen  from 
France,  who  visited  this  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
amining this  mteresting  department  of  nature. 

These  gendemen  imorm  us,  that  in  this  country,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  trees  grow  over  thirty  feet  in  height ;  while  in  France, 
only  thirtyseven  rise  to  an  equal  elevadon,  and  that  but  a  part 
of  these  are  nadves  of  their  forests. 

They  have  named  and  described  fortyfour  different  kinds  of 
oaks  which  they  examined.  The  different  species  of  this  genus 
possess  almost  every  variety  of  character.  They  differ  gready 
m  their  elevation,  texture,  strength  and  durabiUty  of  timber, 
shape,  size  and  taste  of  fruit,  color,  form  and  size  of  leaf,  and 
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every  otber  ^oper^  belonging  to  wood.  While  one  species  is 
among  the  most  lofty  of  the  trees  which  tower  in  our  forests, 
rising  to  the  height  of  an  hundred  feet,  another  seldom  rises 
more  than  twenty  inches  above  its  surface.  The  timber  of  one 
is  almost  as  hard  and  durable  as  iron,  while  that  of  another  is  so 
loose  and  open  in  its  texture,  as  to  be  classed  among  the  soft 
woods.  The  acorns  of  some  oaks  are  large,  extending  far  out 
of  their  cups,  palatable  to  some  animals,  and  even  much  esteem* 
ed  by  the  natives,  and  are  very  abundant ;  while  others  are  small, 
oearqr  covered  by  tlieir  envelope,  of  a  bitter  taste,  with  but  here 
and  there  one  upon  a  tree.  The  leaves  of  some,  are  small, 
others  lai^e  ;  some  smoodi,  others  deeply  indented  ;  some  of  a 
dark  green,  others  of  a  light  complexion. 

The  white  oak  is  the  most  valuable  species  in  this  genus, 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Indeed  white  oak  timber  is  ap- 
plied to  a  greater  variety  of  uses  than  any  other  vegetable 
substance  produced  upon  our  globe.  Ship-builders,  carpen- 
ters, manu&cturers  of  agricultural  implements,  coopers,  and 
mimerous  other  mechanics,  find  this  material  nearly  mdispensa- 
Ue  in  pursuing  thar  arts.  Next  to  wabut,  it  is  also  the  most 
valuable  wood  for  fuel. 

This  tree  has  a  very  extenave  range,  growing  in  diis  country, 
6om  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to  Florida. 

The  live  oak  has  some  smgular  and  highly  valuable  proper- 
ties, but  has  a  less  exten^e  range  and  is  less  abundant  than 
many  other  species,  being  confined  to  the  southern  districts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  northern  of  Mexico.  It  is  exceeding^ 
tight  and  hard,  and  this  quality,  with  the  branching  limbs,  of 
abnost  every  possible  shape,  fits  it  for  diip-building,  for  wtuch 
It  is  extenavely  employed,  especially  in  our  navy. 

Next  to  the  oak,  the  walnut  is  tne  roost  extensive  genus  in 
our  forests.  In  this  genus  are  found  two  classes,  somewhat  dis- 
tmct:  the  one  comprehending  the  black  wabut  and  butternut ; 
die  other  all  that  species  known  by  the  general  name  of  hickory. 
The  two  first  differ  from  all  the  other  species  of  walnut  in 
their  timber,  leaves  and  fruit,  in  all  of  which  they  resemble  each 
other.  The  timber  of  both  is  used  for  many  kiiuls  of  cabinet 
work,  but  the  butternut  is  less  valuable  for  that  use  than  the 
walnut.  The  last  is  almost  the  only  matmal  used  for  gun  stocks, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  carried  to  the  difierent  armories  in  the 
country.  It  is  procured  from  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  a  native, 
and  grows  in  abundance.    This  tree  is  not  known  to  be  a  nar 
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tire  of  New  England,  but  whenever  it  is  transplanted  here  from 
the  south,  it  grows  widi  luxuriance  and  beauty,  and  is  probably 
worthy  of  nntore  extensive  cultivation. 

The  fruit  of  the  black  walnut  is  of  a  globular  shape,  inclosed 
in  a  husk  without  incisions,  unlike  tlmt  which  envelopes  the 
nuts  of  the  more  numerous  class  under  the  name  of  hickory. 
The  husk  of  the  butternut,  is  also  like  that  of  the  black  walnut, 
wholly  connected,  and  is  not  removed  except  by  fracture.  The 
shape  of  the  butternut  every  one  knows  to  be  oval. 

The  shagbark  walnut  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  lai*gest  class 
of  this  senus,  both  for  timber  and  fuel.  For  the  latter  it  is 
more  valuable  than  any  other  tree  growing  in  the  northern  or 
middle  states. 

Next  to  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  maples,  birches,  ashes,  elms, 
chesnuts  and  beeches  are  among  the  most  interesting  trees  in 
American  forests. 


Art.  V.  —  Middlesex  County  Ltceum. 

[The  Journal  of  Education,  for  June,  1890,  contains  some  account  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Lyceum,  and  of  a  semi-annual  meeting  then  held. 
We  have  recently  received  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  9th  instant,  accompanied  by  two  reports  which  were 
at  that  time  presented.    These  reports  we  present  to  our  readers.] 

BMlMkmeni  and  MaifUetumce  of  Town  Lyceums. 

BEPORT. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  question,  *  What 
are  the  best  plans  to  be  recommended  to  all  towns  for  the  es" 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  Town  Lyceums  ?  *  have  had 
that  question  under  consideration,  and  although  not  able  to  offer 
a  report  of  so  definite  character  as,  perhaps,  may  be  expected, 
respectfully  submit  the  following. 

Your  committee  regret  that  the  gentleman  who  raised  this 
question,  or  some  other  who  was  present  at  its  adoption,  and 
who  might  have  brought  into  the  committee  the  particular  ob- 
jects of  the  mover  and  the  meeting,  in  relation  to  it,  had  not  been 
appointed  on  that  service. 

This  question  asks  for  the  best  plans,  &c,  to  be  presented. 
Whether  dus  means  two  plans  only,  for  the  establishment  and 
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the  other  for  the  maintenance  of  Lyceums,  or  several  plans  for 
each  of  these  purposes,  some  of  which  would  be  best  in  one 
place,  and  others  in  another,  your  committee  have  no  certain 
data  for  determining. 

The  question,  however,  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  estah- 
lishment  and  maintenance. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  or  establishment  of  'Town 
Lyceums,'  perhaps  something  like  a  uniform  plan  may  be  adopt- 
ed; but  for  their  after-maintenance,  by  which  tliey  presume 
management  rather  than  pecuniary  support,  is  meant,  your  com- 
mittee are  decidedly  of  opinion  tliat  no  plan  could  be  formed 
that  would  be  equally  applicable,  or  the  best  to  be  recommended 
to  all  towns. 

As  a  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Lyceum,  a  few 
influential  individuals  should  take  it  upon  them  to  call  a  public 
meeting,  at  whiqh  all  classes  and  denominations  should  be  invited 
to  attend.  At  this  meeting  a  plain,  familiar  address  should  be 
given,  such  a  one  as  should  exhibit  the  nature,  use,  and  advan- 
tages of  Lyceums ;  their  effect  upon  schools,  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  their  salutary  and  more  general 
effect  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  both  ladies  and  gendemen  should 
be  invited  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  Lyceum ;  a  committee 
be  chosen  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  take  any  other  measures 
they  may  think  necessary ;  and  anotlier  meeting  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  adoption  of  said  constitution. 

A  constitution  like  the  following,  your  committee  suppose 
would,  in  the  main,  be  applicable  to  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  most  of  the  towns  in  this  county. 

1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the Lyceum. 

2.  Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  signing  this  con- 
stitution and  paying . 

4.  Members  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Lyceum,  except  voting,  and  be  required 
to  pay  but . 

5.  This  Lyceum  shall  be  auxiliary  to  the  Middlesex  County 
Lyceum. 

6.  Its  officers  shall  be  chosen  annually,  on  the and 

shall  consist  of  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary, 
and  three  Curators,  which  together  shall  form  a  Board  of  Di- 
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rection  for  the  general  management  of  the  society  concerns* 
There  shall  be  chosen  three  Delegates  to  represent  this  Lyceum 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Middlesex  County  Lyceum. 

7.  The  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary, 
will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  diose  offices.  The 
Curators  will  take  charge  of  the  library,  apparatus,  &c,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lyceum ;  and  on  them  will  also  dey<^ve  the  labor  of 
procuring  lecturers,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  sustaining  an  interest  in  the  meetings. 

8.  The  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority^ 
of  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  party  feelings,  either  political  or  religious.  The  Lyceum 
room  should  by  all  be  felt  to  be  common  ground ;  a  retreat  from 
party  strife,  where  all  are  in  pursuit  of  one  common  object,  and 
that  object  useful  knowledge.  To  this  end  the  officers  and 
lecturers  should  be  taken  from  all  parties  in  'politics  and  all 
denominations  of  religion. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  relates  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  Lyceums  after  they  are  formed,  for  reasens  already 
stated,  your  committee  decline  offering  any  definite,  fixed  plan. 
They  will,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  submittmg  a  few  general 
remarks  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  possession  of  a  library  should  be  a  primary  object  with 
all  Lyceums.  Its  extent  must,  of  course,  depend  on  their  pecu- 
niary resources.  History,  biography,  voyages  and  travels,  are 
well  calculated  to  elicit  a  taste  tor  reading,  and  impart  useful 
knowledge.  Works  on  science,  scientific  periodicals,  and  an 
encyclopedia  will  all  prove  valuable  helps  to  the  young  inquirer^ 
whether  farmer,  mechanic,  or  manufacturer,  and  should  be 
procured  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Phibsophical 
and  mechanical  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  arts  and  sciences, 
together  with  large  manuscript  skeletcm  maps,  diagrams,  &c,  to 
aid  in  the  study  of  geography,  astronomy,  8ic,  are  valuable 
appendages  to  a  Lyceum. 

A  committee  should  £rom  time  to  time  be  raised  (or  the 
purposes  of  visiting  and  inquiring  mto  the  state  of  public  free 
schools,  and  recommending  improvements.  Such  recommenda- 
tions might  form  a  very  useful  and  interesting  topic  of  discussion 
at  the  Lyceum  meetings. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  also  to  visit  schools 
out  of  town,  and  keep  themselves  well  mformed  as  to  improve- 
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tnents,  whether  in  books,  apparatus,  or  general  modes  of  manag- 
ing and  insti-ucting  schools  elsewhere. 

This  committee  should  also  notice  carefully  the  characteristics 
of  the  young  members  of  the  Lyceum  and  where  ambition  and 
capacity  are  developed,  lend  a  helping  hand  ;  where  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  excited,  encourage  and  give  it  a  proper  direction. 

The  meetings  of  Lyceums  should  be  as  often  as  the  circum- 
stances of  tlie  society  enable  its  managers  to  sustain  and  keep 
«p  a  lively  interest  in  them.  Possibly  this  may  be  done  m  some 
})laces  for  about  half  the  year  as  often  as  once  a  week,  in  others 
not  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight ;  and  probably  this  is  as  often 
as  most  of  the  towns  in  this  county,  would,  on  experience,  find 
to  be  best. 

As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  these  meetings,  your  committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  to  be  useful  and  interesting  it  must  from  time 
to  time  be  changed. 

One  object  of  Lyceums,  and  the  most  important  one  too,  is 
to  bring  out  and  put  into  exercise  the  thinking  and  speaking 
talents  of  the  rising  generation. 

Familiar  discussions  are  happily  adapted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  desirable  object.  Questions  relating  to  science,  the 
arts,  history,  or  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  topics  of  the 
day,  (provided  they  do  not  elicit  party  feeling)  are  among  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  useful  modes  of  spending  an  evening. 

One  of  the  most  common  difficulties  to  be  met  and  obviated 
in  these  discussions  is,  that  of  the  time  being  engrossed  by  a  few 
individuals,  while  the  mass  of  the  association  are  thereby,  or  by 
their  own  diffidence,  excluded  from  taking  any  part.  To  avoid 
this  evil,  some  Lyceums  have  with  good  eSect  been  divided  into 
such  classes  as  combine  something  like  an  equality  of  circum- 
stances and  age,  who  hold  meetings  by  themselves,  pursuing  a 
course  of  mutual  instruction  in  relation  to  some  subject  or  science, 
or  entering  on  the  discussion  of  such  questions  among  tliem- 
selves  in  the  first  instance  as  are  afterwards  to  be  introduced 
and  discussed  in  the  Lyceum. 

Another  mode  of  encoura^g  the  young  and  diffident,  is  to 
permit  them  to  wzite  their  views  and  read  them,  or  hand  them 
to  the  secretaiy,  to  be  read  by  the  President,  either  with  or 
without  attaching  their  names  tliereto,  and  in  this  way  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  swim  without  going  into  the 
water. 

The  most  usual  mode  of  conducting  Lyceum  meetings  has 
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been  by  lectures.  In  most  country  towns,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  qualified  to  prepare  interesting  lectures  is 
small,  and  the  nupiber  of  those  who  can  be  made  to  believe 
themselves  qualified,  much  smaller.  The  consequences  of  this 
are,  that  a  heavy  labor  devolves  upon  a  few,  and  too  much  of  a 
sameness  is  experienced  in  the  exercises,  which,  while  it  calls 
for  an  unreasonable  sacrifice  on  the  one  part,  becomes  tedious 
and  uninteresting  to  the  other. 

This  mav  in.part  be  obviated  by  an  exchange  of  labors  among 
lecturers  of  neighboiing  Lyceums ;  and  also  by  appointing  more 
than  one  individual  to  speak,  or  write,  and  read,  upon  the  same 
subject  on  the  same  evening.  Many  may  be  induced  to  write 
an  essay  which  may  occupy  ten  minutes  in  reading,  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  a  lecture  of  an  hour's  length. 
And  this  course,  on  the  whole,  might  be  expected  to  prove 
quite  as  interesting,  and  more  useful. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  tlie  prosperity  and 
success  of  a  Lyceum  do  not  depend  solely  on  those  who  take 
the  lead  in  them,  who  lecture  and  engage  in  discussions. 
Punctual  and  uniform  attendance  of  those  members  who  take 
no  part  in  the  exercises,  or  the  want  of  it  will  have  quite  as 
much  of  good  or  bad  influence  as  good  or  bad  lectures  would  do. 

In  a  word,  a  Lyceum  is  a  body  voluntarily  engaged  in  a  mu- 
tual eflbrt  to  assist  each  other  in  gaining  and  imparting  know- 
ledge, in  which  each  individual,  when  he  puts  his  name  to  the 
constitution,  should  resolve  to  do  what  he  can,  as  well  as  he 
can,  whenever  he  is  called  upon,  whether  he  deem  himself 
qualified  or  not. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

William  Jackson,  ^ 
Jonas  Wilder,       >  Com. 
Seth  Davis,  ) 


Improvements  in  our  Common  Schools. 
REPORT. 
Ilie  important  subject  presented  to  the  consideration  of  your 
committee,  has  ever  been,  with  learned  men  and  free  citizens, 
one  of  great  and  constant  interest ;  but  never  has  it  excited  more 
universal  attention  than  at  the  present  time.  The  press  is  teem- 
ing with  mformation  in  the  form  of  periodical  works,  reports, 
essays,  or  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject  of  education ;  men, 
governed  either  by  a  desire  to  promote  their  own  interest  or  the 
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public  good,  are  actually  burdening  the  community  with  new 
school  books,  each  claiming  some  peculiar  merit  to  recommend 
them  to  public  favor,  which  was  not  possessed  by  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  systems  of  education  are  adopted  in  many  places, 
which  are  represented  to  be  great  improvements  on  those  in 
common  use.  That  great  improvements  in  all  diese  particulars 
have  already  taken  place,  and  that  the  universal  inquiry  on  the 
subject  will  elicit  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  all 
the  pretensions  by  which  new  school  books  and  new  systems 
of  education  are  brought  into  public  notice,  do  not  render  them 
worthy  of  public  patronage,  must  be  equally  true.  To  judge 
accurately,  and  adopt  those  only  which  shall  be  found  useful, 
after  the  test  of  experiment,  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who 
attempts  a  reformation. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  subject,  as  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  your  committee,  can  be  very  minutely  examined 
in  a  single  report.  In  general,  we  remark,  that  the  great  object 
of  education  is  to  bring  aU  our  pliysical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
powers  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable ;  to 
develope  those  powers  so  as  to  make  every  individual  educate 
himseli ;  to  fit  us  to  perform  skilfully  and  properly  the  duties  of 
every  station  in  life ;  and  to  secure  to  us  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  on  earth,  and  forever.  The  family  circle  and  the  school 
room  are  the  places  where  mind  is  first  formed  and  receives 
its  direction.  The  former  is  of  primary  importance,  and  should 
be  well  conducted,  but  is  of  a  private  nature ;  the  latter  not  less 
important,  must  be  regulated  by  public  opinion  and  public  direc- 
tion. Your  committee  are  directed  to  consider  this  subject 
under  three  distinct  propositions. 

I.  '  Whether  any^  and  if  any,  what  measures  can  be  taken  to 
provide  for  our  common  schools,  teachers  of  greater  talents  and 
more  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession,  than  are  now 
generally  employed  T 

This  proposition  presupposes  that  our  common  schools  have 
not  been  supplied  with  competent  teachers.  That  this  is  true, 
even  a  slight  examination  into  their  condition  will  be  a  sufficient 
proof.  Persons  are  too  often  employed,  without  character,  with- 
out a  love  or  knowledge  of  the  profession,  unable  to  govern,  and 
incompetent  to  teach.  Those  who  have  given  their  attention  to 
this  subject,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  remark, 
have  found  the  great  majority  of  the  common  country  schools 
conducted  so  as  to  accomplish  comparatively  but  little  good. 
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These  defects,  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  causes  embraced 
in  the  subjects  submitted  to  our  consideration ;  unsuitable  teach- 
ers, ineffectual  systems,  improper  school  books,  and  a  total  want 
of  apparatus. 

Some  of  the  general  qualifications  requisite  to  make  a  good 
teacher,  are,  appropriate  natural  talents,  a  love  of  his  profession, 
and  a  constant  endeavor  to  become  better  acquainted  with  it  in 
aU  its  branches ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of 
knowledge  he  attempts  to  teach,  and  the  methods  of  imparting 
diat  knowledge  to  others,  which  would  make  it  most  easily 
understood,  and  most  practical  in  actual  life ;  an  address  and 
deportment  which  inspires  confidence  and  respect,  and  a  sys- 
tematic energy  in  all  his  affairs ;  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  human  nature 
as  it  is  practically  exhibited,  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately those  litde  grades  of  difference  which  exist  in  the  minds  of 
children,  arising  from  native  defect,  habit,  prejudice,  or  educa-  • 
tion ;  that  real  practical  religion  which  produces  moral  action ; 
a  deep  conscientious  concern  for  the  improvement  of  his  scho- 
lars, an  habitual  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his  office,  the  vast 
influence  of  his  example  and  mstruction,  his  accountability  to 
that  Being  in  whose  presence  he  acts,  and  a  desire  to  discharge 
every  duty  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  acceptable  to  Him. 

This  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  teacher  gives  to  his  profession  great  importance.  To 
attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  requires  no  ordmary  exertion. 
Those  who  intend  to  devote  their  time  to  train  the  human  mind 
to  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  happiness,  should  in  the  outset 
possess  requisite  native  talents,  and  should  improve  all  the  means 
m  their  power  to  acquire  competent  knowledge.  And  what 
means  can  be  recommended  to  enable  individuals  to  obtain  this 
knowledge?  *  Seminaries  for  teachers'  have  been  proposed, 
but  have  uniformly  proved  ineffectual,  and,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  they  are  likely  to  continue  so.  The  best  means 
your  committee  can  recommend,  are,  1.  Practical  lectures  on 
the  subject  of  education,  exhibiting  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, to  be  delivered  in  our  high  schools  and  academies,  or 
before  conventions  called  for  the  purpose.  This  method  of 
communicating  knowledge  on  this  subject,  has  already  been 
adopted  in  various  places  with  the  brightest  prospect  of  useful- 
ness. 2.  Approved  practical  writers  on  the  subject  of  education 
should  be  carefully  read,  and  the  methods  recommended  tested 
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by  experiments.  The  Education  Reporter,  edited  by  Mr 
Rand,  the  Annals  of  Education,  by  Mr  Woodbridge,  peri- 
odical works  published  m  Boston,  and  Hall's  Lectures  on 
School  Keeping,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 
3.  Visiting  different  schools  which  are  conducted  on  approved 
models,  and  carefully  observing  and  adopting  useful  ideas  and 
methods.  A  model  school,  c^anized  b  every  town,  would  be 
productive  of  much  good.  Teachers  may,  however,  possess 
requisite  quaUfications,  but  unless  school  committees  are  judges 
of  school  keeping,  and  understand  and  discharge  their  duties  with 
intelligence  and  faitiifuhess,  our  schools  cannot  be  improved. 
Great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  in  all  towns,  in  the  choice  of 
school  committees,  and  when  chosen,  they  ought  to  be  as  anx- 
ious to  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  practical  education  as 
teachers  themselves.  The  best  means,  therefore,  your  commit- 
tee would  recommend  to  provide  for  our  schools  competent 
teachers,  are,  that  school  committees  and  teachers  should  attend 
conventions  where  lectures  are  given,  read  judicious  works  on 
the  subject,  visit  approved  schools,  and  especially  think  and 
improve  their  own  methods  by  inventing  and  trying  experiments 
themselves.  By  a  judicious  attention  to  these  sources  of  infor- 
mation, a  person  who  possesses  natural  talents  may  readily 
acquire  the  requisite  information. 

II.  <  Whether  the  method  in  which  our  schools  are  generally 
conducted^  may  not  he  improved  by  introducing  a  modification 
of  the  system  adopted  in  schools  of  mutual  instruction^  and  in 
infant  schools  ?' 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  attendant  on  the  present  system  of 
conducting  our  schools,  is  the  want  of  that  pleasant,  constant, 
and  profitable  employment  which  would  always  bring  forward 
the  whole  energies  of  the  children.  Much  time  is  spent  in 
useless  confinement  Habits  of  idleness  and  inattention  are 
thus  formed,  which  are  the  greatest  barriers  against  progress  in 
the  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  That  system, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  remove  these  great  and  radical  defects, 
should  be  encouraged.  Some  essential  changes  are  necessaiy, 
before  our  schools  shall  accomplish  all  that  they  might  accom- 
plish. The  system  of  mutual  instruction,  though  adopted  several 
years  since,  in  many  populous  towns,  is  comparatively  unknown 
m  the  interior  of  New  England.  The  principles  of  this  system, 
however,  wherever  known,  have  been  generally  approved.  We 
are  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  introduce  it 
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in  all  its  parts  at  once.  In  the  first  place,  our  school  houses  are 
built  without  taste  or  much  convenience  for  any  school,  and  are 
more  especially  unfitted  for  one  of  this  kind ;  and  our  teachers 
are  generally  unacquainted  with  it.  But  where  houses  will 
admit  of  it,  and  where  teachers  can  be  obtained  who  understand 
the  system,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  a 
part  of  its  principles,  modified  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
several  schools,  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantages. 
On  this  subject  we  speak  from  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence. By  this  system  a  greater  number  of  scholars  are  taught 
with  equal  ease,  each  scholar  is  more  constantly  employed,  and 
the  instruction  is  more  practical.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  system  of  infant  school  instruction,  in  its  application  to  our 
primary  schools  taught  by  females.  If  it  should  be  partially 
introduced  into  these  schools  it  would  do  much  good.  We 
earnestly  recommend  to  teachers  and  school  committees,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  systems  of  instruction. 
No  one  could  visit  some  of  the  most  approved  infant  schools, 
the  monitorial  school  in  Boston  under  the  care  of  Mr  William 
B.  Fowle,  or  that  of  Mr  Wells,  at  South  Boston,  without  deriv- 
ing great  pleasure  and  profit. 

III.  '  What  apparatus  is  it  desirable  should  be  introduced 
into  our  schools ;  and  what  series  of  books  can  be  confdently 
recommended^  thai  xoould  facilitate  their  improvement  V 

With  regard  to  apparatus,  your  committee  think  it  important 
that  every  scholar  should  be  furnished  with  requisite  books,  and 
a  slate  and  pencil.  There  should  be  in  every  school  room  a 
large  black  board,  a  manuscript  alphabet,  a  map  of  the  district, 
town,  and  state,  and  such  other  geometrical  blocks  and  diagrams 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  full  illustration  of  the  several  exer- 
cises of  the  scholars.  In  teaching  numbers,  an  arithmeticon  or 
counters ;  in  length,  a  rule  a  foot  or  yard  long ;  in  weight,  a 
pair  of  steelyards,  or  a  set  of  weights ;  in  measure,  a  set  of 
measures ;  in  time,  a  dial,  8z;c,  fcc,  are  essential.  After  they  are 
explained,  sometliing  should  be  shown  the  children,  and  they 
should  be  required  to  guess  its  length,  its  weight,  its  measure, 
fcc,  that  their  judgment  might  be  cultivated.  All  these  and 
many  other  articles,  which  the  experience  of  an  ingenious,  ener- 
getic teacher  will  suggest,  are  easily  made  by  himself  or  the 
scholars,  or  procured  at  a  triflipg  expense.  The  objects  of 
nature  around  us  should  always,  when  practicable,  be  brought 
in  to  aid  illustrations.    The  vegetable,  the  mineral,  the  animal 
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kingdom^  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath^  and  the  world 
within  us,  afibrd  abundant  material  for  this  purpose.  A  child's 
mind  cannot  be  directed  to  too  many  objects  of  this  kind.  A 
great  remissness  prQ^ails  among  school-committees,  and  espe- 
cially teachers  on  tliis  subject.  They  have  not  been  aware  of 
the  great  use  which  may  be  made  of  these  natural  and  artificial 
tools  in  cultivating  the  mind. 

Reading,  spelling,  pronunciatbn,  and  defining,  should  be 
taught  together.  Books  in  a  regular,  systematic  series,  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  difficult,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  printed  on  a  type,  paper,  and  in  a 
style  Aat  would  please  children,  and  each  calculated  for  teach- 
ing all  these  branches,  ought  to  be  preferred.  To  commit 
columns  of  words  in  a  spelling-book,  without  definitions,  and 
unintelUgible  to  children,  or  definitions  in  a  dictionary,  without 
an  association  of  ideas  with  those  definitions,  is  nearly  useless. 
The  child's  progress  should  not  be  impeded  by  a  labyrinth  of 
mysteries,  but  every  step  should  be  made  intelligible,  that  it 
may  be  pleasantly  and  quickly  taken. 

There  are  few  branches  in  which  our  schools  are  more  defi- 
cient than  in  Penmanship.  Our  teachers,  generally,  are  entirely 
unqualified  to  instruct  m  this  department,  and  the  habits  the  child- 
ren acouire  under  their  superintendence,  are  ahnost  universally 
bad.  The  idea  that  a  child  should  not  begin  to  write  till  it  ar- 
rives to  a  certain  specified  age  is  altogether  incorrect  It  cannot 
begin  too  early  to  make  letters,  draw  diagrams,  or  imitate  other 
objects  of  sight  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  After  just  ideas  of  let- 
ters are  thus  obtained,  he  may  more  readily  acquire  the  use  of 
the  pen,  and  an  easy,  rapid  style  of  wridng.  We  would  recom- 
mend the  universal  use  of  slates  for  young  children,  good  printed  . 
copies  for  older  ones,  and  tlie  writing  of  select  pieces  of  com- 
position for  the  oldest  in  our  schools.  Connected  with  this 
subject,  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  die  elementary  principles  of 
linear  drawing,  may  with  propriety  be  recommended. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  and  the  elementary  principles  of  Math- 
ematics, the  first  object  should  be  to  give  a  just  idea  of  number ; 
and  each  successive  step,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult, 
in  teaching  their  combination,  should  be  made  perfectly  intelli- 
gible by  frequent  simple  illustrations,  as  in  other  branches,  by 
verbal  explanations,  operations  on  the  black  board,  or  by  other 
sensible  objects.  Taught  in  this  manner,  no  science  is  better 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers  of  children^  and 
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no  age  is  too  young  for  commencing  it*  acquisition.  While,  how- 
ever,, we  disapprove  of  the  old  system  of  written  arithmetic,  we 
do  not  approve  of  laying  it  aside  entirely.  Rules  should  be  laid 
down  as  tne  result  of  certain  mental  c^eratjpns.  A  knowledge 
of  this  science,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  best  acquired  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  systems.  Every  child,  that  can  answer  a 
question  mentally,  ought  also  to  be  able  to  do  it  equally  quick 
and  correct  by  writing  the  operation  at  length  on  the  black  board 
or  slate.  The  study  of  Book  Keeping  and  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are  strongly  recommended  to 
the  most  forward  scholars  in  our  common  schools. 

In  Geography,  the  &st  step  in  a  family  should  be  to  show  a 
child  a  plan  of  its  own  dwelling-house,  and  by  familiar  conversa- 
tion, describe  its  several  parts,  and  then  require  the  child  to  da 
it.  A  plan  of  the  district  or  town  should  be  in  every  school, 
and  be  described  in  like  manner.  Such  plans  of  objects  which 
a  child  has  seen,  are  easily  understood,  and  are  necessary  to  pre- 
pare him  to  obtain  just  ideas  of  county,  state,  or  other  maps^ 
Geographical  and  Astronomical  definiticnis,  which  usually  pre- 
cede the  study  of  descriptive  geography  in  our  school-books, 
are  out  of  place.  This  science  is  almost  universally  taught  ta 
voung  children ;  and  with  them,  that  system  which  shall  begin  at 
home,  regularly  advance,  and  shall  define  each  new  principle 
which  it  meets,  will  be  most  successful.  The  lessons  should 
always  be  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  black  board  or  slates^ 
As  soon  as  the  scholar  is  sufficiendy  advanced,  he  should  be 
required  to  draw  maps  on  paper.  The  science  of  Astronomy" 
should  follow  that  of  Geography,  and  it  cannot  be  successfully 
taught  without  diagrams,  copious  illustrations  on  the  Uack  board, 
or  apparatus. 

Grammar,  taught  according  to  the  common  system,  is  pro- 
ductive of  very  little  practical  good.  A  mare  knowledge  of 
parsing  does  not  give  a  person  the  use  of  language.  The  induc- 
tive method,  which  commences  with  learning  to  express  the 
most  simple  and  proceeds  to  the  more  complex  ideas,  arriving 
at  just  rules  for  their  construction  at  each  step  of  its  progress, 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural,  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  language.- 
The  scholar  should  be  required  to  make  the  application  of  every 
rule,  in  vnitingy  not  merely  in  the  examples  laid  down  in  his 
text  book,  but  in  describing  other  objects.  In  classes  suffi- 
ciendy advanced,  the  committee  here  recommend  that  rhetoric 
and  logic,  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  its  civil  and  polit- 
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ical  institutions  should  be  studied.  As  we  believe  no  book  has 
hitherto  existed  on  the  last  subject,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that 
Sullivan's  Political  Class  Boole  is  expressly  adapted  to  this 
objecf- 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  it  be  one  of  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  teacher  to  read  a  select  portion  of  the 
Bible  before  his  scholars ;  and  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  re- 
gard it  not  as  an  ordinary  book,  but  as  a  divine  revelation  of 
trutii. 

If  all  school-committees  would  require  of  the  teachers  in  each 
,  district  to  keep  records  of  their  schools,  specifying  the  name, 
age,  parent's,  master's,  or  guardian's  name,  when  admitted,  when 
left,  days  attendance,  absent,  and  tardy,  and  progress  of  every 
scholar,  general  remarks  on  the  system  of  instruction  pursued, 
&c,  it  would  be  of  great  general  benefit.  An  abstract  from 
these  returns  miglrt  be  made  and  transmitted  to  the  county  Ly- 
ceum or  some  other  channel,  through  which  it  might  go  to  the 
public.  This  system  has  already  had  a  very  favorable  influence 
m  our  towns  where  it  has  been  adopted,  and  the  influence  else- 
where, we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  the  same.  It  furnishes 
the  best  report  fot  a  town  school-committee  which  ought  annu- 
ally to  be  made. 

Your  committee  might  remark  on  other  branches  sometimes 
taught  in  our  schools,  and  enlarge  on  those  already  adverted  to, 
fcut  sufficient  has  been  said  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Lyceum 
and  the  public  to  evils  in  our  common  school  system,  which 

■*  To  be  hated,  need  but  to  be  seen.* 
Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Lemuel  Shattuck,  Chairman. 
Co&c«rd,K«v.  6th,  1880. 


Abt.  VII.  —  Scientific  Tracts. 

*        [Prepared  for  the  Annals  of  Education.] 

ScienHfic  Trads,  designed  for  Entertaifiment  and  Instruction^  and 
adaj^td  to  Lyceums,  Schools^  and  Families,  Conducted  hy  Josiah 
HoLBROOK  and  others.  Vol.  i.,  JS/os,  L  and  11.*  Boston :  Carter  and 
Hendee.    1830. 

A  SHORT  notice  of  this  series  of  tracts,  illustrated  by  an 
extract}  was  gken  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal.     Thfy 
*  SiDO^  the  preparation  of  ibis  article.  No.  III.  has  appeared. 
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are  designed  to  mee  t  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the  commu* 
nity,  and  purport  t)  be  intended  for  compan'ons  in  ikmilies, 
visiters  to  schools,  aiid  instructers  to  lyceum?.  To  accomplish  in 
the  most  effectual  manner  the  objects  proposed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary u:  enlist  a  viuiitv  of  talent,  end  to  exhibit  in  a  most  popular 
and  practical  man  ^ef,  subjects  in  every  department  ot  useful 
knowledge.  The  plan  does  not  contemplate  complete  systems 
of  the  absthict  sciences,  or  the  writing  of  learned  treatises, 
which  it  requires  long  study  to  comprehend ;  but  to  present  to 
the  public,  devoid  of  technicalities,  the  most  mstructive  and 
useful  points,  connected  with  the  physical  sciences,  natural  his- 
tory, mathematics,  astronomy,  political  economy,  agriculture, 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  two  first  numbers,  on  tlie  At- 
mosphere, and  Geology,  the  publishers  need  not  hesitate  to 
recomimend  to  their  subscribers  as  specimens  of  the  plan  they 
will  pursue. 

Aside  from  our  views  of  the  general  utility  of  these  tracts,  we 
wish  to  present  a  few  thoughts  on  the  importance  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  communis  to  the  subject  of  the  second 
number.  Men  have  always  searched  with  great  cupidity  after 
those  mineral  treasures  on  which  universal  demand  has  stamped 
a  value ;  and  yet,  very  little  mterest  has  been  felt,  until  within 
a  short  period,  in  the  manner  of  their  occurrence,  or  in  any- 
thing relating  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth. 

Chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  ail  the  physical  sciences, 
except  that  of  geology,  have  been  long  and  successfully  cultiva- 
ted ;  but,  till  within  fifty  years,  this  had  scarcely  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers.  In  our  own  country,  the  attention  to  this 
science  has  been  still  more  recent.  Our  statesmen  and  philo- 
sophers, who  entered  the  scenes  of  public  life  before  it  became 
a  requisite  of  liberal  education,  might  now  receive  instruction 
form  many  of  the  pupils  of  our  infant  schools.  Our  predeces- 
sors no  more  thought  of  establishing  professorships  of  geology, 
than  of  phrenology,  and  had  they  been  so  disposed,,  there  were 
no  text  books  trom  which  to  obtain  any  correct  ideas  of  the 
system. 

A  change  has  within  a  few  years  taken  place  for  the  better, 
but  in  no  decree  to  the  extent  which  the  subject  demands.  It 
b  only  in  a  few  of  our  colleges,  that  the  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory is  required  or  chooses  to  give  lectures  to  his  pupils  on 
geology ;  and  to  the  graduates  of  these  few,  an  acquamtance 
with  it  has  been  almost  entirely  confined.    In  our  common 
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schools  and  academies,  youth  are  instructed  in  almost  evety 
other  branch  of  education  but  this,  all  of  them,  indeed,  studies 
of  positive  utility,  so  &r  as  they  discipline  and  strengthen  the 
mind.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  not  only  is  the  name  of 
this  science  generaUy  unknown,  but  the  idea  of  any  attention  to 
the  earth,  disconnected  with  the  pursuits  ot  agriculture,  would 
be  considered  absurd.  The  curiosity  and  the  ridicule  bestowed 
on  geological  surveyors  and  mineral  collectors  might  affi>rd  an 
apt  illustration  of  this  remark.  A  geologist  in  a  retired  town, 
engaged  in  his  examination  of  rocks,  is  often  surrounded  by  a 
coUection  of  individuals,  eyeing  him  with  contempt,  pity,  or  su»- 

Eicion.  One  of  them,  perhaps,  more  intelligent  than  the  rest, 
as  heard  of  these  ^  stone-seeKers,'  and  laug£  at  his  foolishness 
in  expending  time  and  money  in  hammering  on  ledges  and 
stone  walls.  Another,  more  ignorant,  conjectures  him  to  be  a 
man  of  deluded  mbd,  whose  mania  is  the  search  after  some 
phibsopher's  stone ;  while  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that 
the  owner  of  the  territory  examined,  imagines  that  the  mineral- 
ogist has  discovered  some  precious  stone  or  metal  upon  his 
lands,  and  is  filled  with  solicitude  lest  he  should  lose  some  of 
the  fancied  treasure. 

There  is  another  class  of  facts  which  strikingly  illustrates  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  geology.  The  successful  discovery,  in 
various  parts  of  our  country,  of  valuable  earths,  rocks,  and 
metals,  has  prompted  a  spirit  of  ignorant  examination  in  districts 
where  they  had  not  been  hitherto  found.  And  how  often,  as 
the  fruits  of  such  attempts,  or  of  chance  discovery,  are  scientific 
men  presented,  sometimes  with  a  mysterious  solemnity,  with 
common  specimens,  which  the  owners  considered  invaluable. 
One  uncovers  a  two  inch  diamond,  represented  by  a  crystal  of 
quartz ;  another  is  rich  with  a  q)ecimen  of  alver  ore,  changing, 
by  the  talismanic  touch  of  the  philosopher,  into  shining  mica; 
and  again,  an  untold  weight  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites, 
proves  that  <  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.'  But  these  are 
mstances  in  which  the  ludicrousness  of  the  facts  blinds  us  to  the 
blameable  cause  of  ignorance.  Reference  can  be  made  to  facts 
involving  greater  interests,  where  serious  errors  and  losses  arose 
from  a  want  of  information  which  education  might  have  easily  sup- 
plied. Great  expense  has  at  times  been  incurred  by  individuals 
in  pursuit  of  '  treasures  of  the  earth,'  supposed,  with  or  without 
reason,  to  exist  concealed,  because  they  know  other  people 
have  mined  and  obtained  wealth,  or  because,  as  they  avow, 
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they  have  actually  obtained  specimens  of  the  mineral  they  seek. 
In  one  town  in  New  England,  on  the  strength  of  this  last  reason, 
a  thousand  dollars  were  expended  to  reach  the  vein  of  a  tin 
mine ;  and  although  told  that  but  one  crystal  had  been  found  in 
the  United  States  of  the  ore,  yet  they  had  no  doubt  their  spe- 
cimens of  tin-colored  mica,  were  indicative  of  a  tin  mine.  Of 
the  same  class  of  mistaken  expenditures  on  false  promises,  are 
the  numerous  attempts  to  find  mineral  coal,  where  it  is  indicat- 
ed by  nothing  but  dark  rock  or  earth.  In  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  Vermont,  the  inhabitants  have  expended  several 
thousand  dollars  in  boring  for  a  salt  spring,  upwards  of  one 
^ousand  feet,  through  solid  rock,  to  obtain  salt  from  strata, 
which  the  most  superficial  student  m  geologic^  formations 
could  have  told  them  never  would  yield  it.  The  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts themselves  show  that  in  one  instance  at  least,  the 
misplaced  enthusiasm  of  some,  had  obtained  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration for  a  company  with  a  capital  of  eighty  thousand  doUars, 
to  prosecute  the  working  of  a  silver  mine. 

These  instances  have  been  cited  only  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
society  on  the  subject  of  geology,  and  by  no  means  to  throw  ridi- 
cule on  those  who  have  generously  shown  their  disposition  as 
far  as  instruction  was  afforded  them,  to  bring  forth  for  the  public, 
what  they  believed  had  been  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
clence.  They  should,  however,  serve  as  examples  to  excite 
the  communi^  to  reflect  on  the  propriety  of  an  increased  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  its  light 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  scientific  men  ;  entire  ignorance  has 
never  relied  and  cannot  rely  on  the  opinions  of  mere  philosophers. 
Some  instruction  in  the  science  should  be  communicated  to 
€very  class  of  the  community,  and  in  a  science  so  highly  prac- 
tical in  its  effects,  there  are  not  wanting  motives  to  stimulate 
very  many  to  the  necessary  exertion.  All  classes  of  builders, 
the^agriculturist,  the  miner,  and  the  artist,  can  successfulfy^  apply 
It  to  their  occupations. 

With  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  views,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  geological  knowledge,  we  hope  some  fiiends  of  general 
education,  have  been  prompted  to  inquire,  how  shall  it  be  dis- 
seminated? It  maybe  done  cheaply  and  expeditiouslv  in  these 
three  ways :  1 .  By  personal  exammation  of  a  cabinet  ol  minerals : 
2.  By  attending  lectures  before  lyceums :  3.  By  the  perusal  of 
some  popular  treatise.  And  these  three  objects  can  be  gained  by 
the  fdlowing  methods.  A  coUection  of  one  hundred  simple  mine- 
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rals  with  their  compouads,  is  amply  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  geology,  and  these  specimens  can  be  obtained  in 
Boston,  labelled  and  described,  for  less  than  twenty  dollars  a 
set.  It  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  an  immense  collection  of  alt 
the  varieties  of  the  mineral  creation  in  the  world,  but  simply  the 
common  mberals,  the  knowledge  of  which,  by  critical  exami* 
nation  of  their  external  character  and  physical  properties,  may  be 
employed  to  actual  advantage ;  a  small  collection  of  such  being 
of  infinitely  greater  value  to  a  learner,  than  an  extensive  cabinet, 
containing  only  the  uncommon  and  costly  mmerals  that  have 
been  but  rarely  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  and  the 
value  attached  to  which  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  prac- 
tical utility.  As  we  cannot  have  lectures  before  lyceums  with* 
out  lecturers,  it  ought  to  be  considered  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
of  some  school  in  each  town  or  some  other  intelligent  man,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  science,  by  the  study  of  the 
principal  works  on  the  subject,  and  prepare  a  course  of  half 
a  dozen  lectures,  to  be  delivered  before  the  lyceum,  at  the 
same  time  exhibiting  specimens  to  be  passed  around  the  hall 
during  his  discourse.  And,  what  will  be  more  generally  effi- 
cient than  this,  there  should  be  published  a  popular  text  book 
for  schools,  comprising  a  complete  system  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  with  a  description  of  the  rocks.  The  author  of  such  a 
work  should  endeavor  to  keep  himself  free  from  all  theoretical 
and  technical  language,  not  present  any  pecuUar  views,  or 
endeavor  to  establish  hypotheses  for  the  support  of  a  party. 
Teachers  should  make  it  the  ally  and  compani(Ki  of  school 
books  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  illustrating  the 
whole  by  specimens;  and  publishers  should  afford  it  at  a  cheap, 
reasonable  rate,  to  give  it  a  greater  circulation,  making  it  acces- 
sible to  all  classes. 

Possessing  these  idews  of  this  science,  we  cordially  greet 
this  tract  on  geology  as  an  entering  wedge,  and  as  one  means 
of  rendering  its  study  universally  popular.  Some  persons  are 
deterred  from  the  perusal  of  such  tracts,  by  uncommon,  forbid- 
ding names ;  but  we  presume  those  for  whom  this  tract  was 
intended,  who  can  be  mduced  to  read  it,  will  be  stimulated 
to  learn  something  more  of  those  interesting  f<ictsj  to  inquire  for 
a  work  more  systematically  arranged.  Every  item  ot  know- 
ledge gained  by  individuals  is  so  much  gain  to  the  community. 
Knowledge  is  patoer.  ^  There  is  no  kind  of  information,  how- 
ever trivial,  that  is  to  be  despised,  and  if  I  could  know,  without 
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trouble,  the  position  of  the  highest  stone  on  Chimborazo,  I  should 
say,  let  me  know  it,  and  the  knowledge  may  be  at  some  time 
turned  to  account.'  Let  it  be  the  aim  of  educators  and  instruct- 
ers,  to  impart  to  those  with  whom  they  are  connected,  as  great 
an  amount  of  information  on  all  the  physical  sciences  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  may  our  population  be  able  to  understand  the  poet 
when  he  finds 

<  Ton^ei  in  trees,  books  in  the  runnine  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everySiing.' 


Art.  VIII.  —  Epitome  op  UNivERSiiL  Geography. 

jSn  EpiUme  of  Universal  Geography,  or  a  Description  of  the  various 
Countries  of  the  Gkhe,  with  aviewto  (heir  Political  Condition  at  (he 
present  Time  ;  with  sixty  Maps.  By  Nathan  Hale.  12mo.  pp.  404. 

Few  men  in  our  country,  we  are  persuaded,  are  better  quali- 
fied to  write  a  work  of  the  kind  described  in  this  tide,  than  Mr 
Hale.  We  need  such  a  work,  frequently  reprinted,  from  some 
one  like  this  gendeman,  familiar  with  passing  political  events,  if 
it  were  only  to  supply  the  chasms  and  correct  the  errors  of  the 
larger  works,  whose  early  volumes  must  be  out  of  date,  before 
the  later  ones  are  printed  ;  for  even  the  present  work  already 
requires  some  changes.  We  regret  that  the  author  has  not  added 
the  tables  referred  to  in  the  preface ;  but  in  its  present  form,  as 
a  recent  J  correct,  and  convenient  manual  for  reference,  we 
think  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  study  and  every  fam- 
ily ;  and  its  cheapness,  and  the  insertion  of  sixty  wood  cut 
maps,  will  render  it  acceptable  to  many.  In  adapting  it  for  re- 
ference,  however,  we  conceive  it  is  rendered  unsuitable  for  tV . 
struction.  The  first  book  on  Geography  should  proceed  by 
an  induction  of  particulars.  But  in  a  later  and  more  complete 
course  of  study,  (and  in  such  a  course  only  can  this  work  be 
employed,)  facts  should  be  traced  to  causes  and  combined  into 
principles.  To  accustom  the  pupil  to  look  upon  the  earth  merely 
as  its  kings  have  parcelled  it  out  among  themselves,  to  speak  of 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  climates,  and  vegetables,  and  ani- 
mals as  belonging  to  one  of  these  arbitrary  divisions,  varying 
with  every  revolution  and  every  treaty,  and  to  keep  out  of  view 
in  thb  way,  the  original  and  immutable  boundaries  and  cbarac- 
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ter  which  the  Creator  has  estabKshed  in  the  various  portions  of 
the  globe,  is  to  give  imperfect,  disjointed,  and  often  false  views 
of  this  important  subject.  It  separates  facts  naturally  connect- 
ed. It  unites  the  most  dissimilar.  It  accustoms  tlie  pupil  to 
that  association  by  juxtaposition^  which  is  characteristic  of  im- 
mature and  uncultivated  minds,  which  leads  them  to  connect 
objects  merely  because  they  are  near  each  other,  and  often  lays 
the  foundation  for  habits  of  incorrect  reasoning.  It  does  nothing 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  reason,  or  the  habit  of  in- 
vestigation, or  the  discipline  of  tlie  mind,  for  which  Geography 
may  be  so  happily  employed  ;  and  would  deprive  our  schools 
of  almost  the  only  exercise  which  is  not  merely  mechanical,  and 
which  is  made  to  subserve  these  great  ends  oi  education. 

Wood  cut  maps  were  used  for  illustration  in  the  *  System  of 
Universal  Geography '  published  in  1824,  and  measures  were 
taken  for  preparing  a  complete  set  on  the  plan  of  this  work. 
But  the  project  was  laid  aside,  chiefly  from  the  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  seeing  countries  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
connexion  and  comparative  size ;  but  in  part  also  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  to  these  maps  that  precision  and  beauty  which 
are  desirable  in  a  school-book.  Both  difficulties  we  diink  will 
be  found  connected  with  the  maps  of  the  work  before  us,  if  used 
for  instruction ;  though  we  still  consider  these  also  a  useful 
present  to  those  who  cannot  procure  larger  works  for  reference. 
For  this  purpose,  and  in  aid  of  our  Lyceums,  we  believe  Mr 
Hale's  work  deserves,  and  will  gain,  an  extensive  circulation. 


Art.  IX.  —  State  of  Education  in  Russia. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  presents  us  with  refinement 
and  barbarism  in  a  more  singular  contrast  than  Russia.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  have  been  allowed  to  extract  die 
following  sketch  of  the  state  of  education  there,  from  a  valuable 
work  by  Schintzler,  recently  published  at  Paris,  entitled  Siatis- 
tique  et  Itineraire  de  Russia.  It  will  serve  as  some  consolation, 
perhaps,  in  contrast  with  the  views  we  are  compelled  to  give  of 
our  own  country. 
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In  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  and  Riga,  the  traveller  finds 
every  important  branch  of  science,  art,  industry,  and  luxury  ; 
but  in  the  country  generally,  there  is  every  state  of  society, 
down  to  absolute  barbarism.  The  number  of  well-educated 
persons  is  very  small,  and  chiefly  merchants,  nobles,  and  foreign- 
ers. Peter  the  Great  gave  the  first  impulse  tp  literature,  and 
caused  t3rpes  to  be  founded  for  printing  in  a  new  and  improved 
character.  He  established  fiftyone  schools  for  the  common 
people.  Catharine  II.  founded  one  hundred  and  fifty  more- 
Alexander,  one  hundred  and  forty,  besides  other  institutions. 
Thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fortynine  Russian  works 
have  been  published,  one  third  of  which  are  translations.  In 
1 800,  there  were  only  one  thousand.  In  1 8 1 5,  sixtyone  presses 
printed  five  hundred  and  eightythree  works  in  different  languages. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Russians  is,  to  a  great  extent,  acquired 
by  imitation  more  than  by  invention,  and  therefore  it  is  generally 
superficial  rather  than  solid.  They  are  acquainted  widi  nume- 
rous languages. 

The  peasantry  are  plunged  in  ignorance,  and  consequent  in- 
difference to  improvement.  The  inhabitants  of  Litde  Russia  are 
superior  to  the  rest. 

The  sciences  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  patronised  for  this  purpose  by  the  government,  some 
of  whom,  as  Euler,  Klaproth,  ralas,  Kotzebue,  and  Adelung, 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Europe.  The  arts 
are  also  in  a  good  state. 

The  Libraries  are,  the  Imperial  Library,  containing  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes  and  thirteen  thousand  manuscripts  ;  the 
Hermitage  Library,  one  hundred  thousand  ;  that  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  one  hundred  thousand ;  the  Marble-Palace  Library ,> 
thirty  thousand ;  the  Imperial  Library  of  Moscow,  thirn*^  thou- 
sand. There  are  botanic  gardens  at  St  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Wiha,  Dorpat,  and  Govenki,  There  are  also  a  number  of  lite- 
rary, agricultural,  and  philanthropic  societies. 

For  the  purpose  of  education,  Russia  is  divided  into  seven 
districts,  each  containing  a  university,  under  the  direction  of  8 
curator,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  minister  of  instruction. 
They  contain  about  three  thousand  students.  Wilna  and  Dorpat 
are  the  most  distinguislied. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  professors  and 
students  m  each. 

Placeg.                                                        Prof.  Stud. 

Wana, 42  927 

Dorpat, 39  363 

Helsingfore,  (formerly  at  Abo),          .        .  40  338 

Moscow, 59  820 

Kharkof, 43  837 

Kasan, 34  118 

St  Petersburg, 38  51 

Besides  these  universities,  there  are  numerous  superior  semi- 
naries for  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  classical  learning.  The 
Pedagogical  Institution  at  St  Petersburg,  is  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  universities.  The  students  have  three  courses,  each  of 
which  occupies  two  years,  tlie  last,  devoted  to  pedagogical 
science.  Theology  is  taught  at  Kiev,  Moscow,  St  Petersburg, 
Kasan,  and  in  fi^^ve  seminaries,  containing  in  all,  twentysix 
thousand  pupils,  and  four  hundred  and  twentyseven  professors. 

There  are  also  schools  for  ihe  military  sciences,  and  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  for  mines,  forests,  naval  affairs,  commerce,  the 
arts,  and  other  special  objects.  The  military  schools  contain 
three  thoussind  pupils,  and  the  school  of  navigation,  thirty.  The 
schools  for  teaching  the  arts  are  one  hundred  and  thirtytwo  in 
number. 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  gymnasia  in  each  district, 
amounting  in  all  to  fiftyfive,  and  many  other  secondary  schools. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  fortyseven  private  boarding  schools, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  univei*sity,  thirtyeight  of  which,  are 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  thirtyone  at  Moscow.  The  whole  number 
of  primary  district  schools  is  intended  to  be  five  hundred  and 
eleven,  but  not  more  than  one  third  are  in  existence.  There 
are  others  established  by  regal  or  private  munificence,  of  the 
same  character.  There  are  also  schools  for  forming  elementary 
teachers.  The  eleinentary  or  parish  schools,  are  multiplying, 
but  are  far  below  the  necessities  of  the  country  in  general. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  among 
the  German  colonists  on  the  Volga.  The  latter,  fiftyscven  thou- 
sand in  number,  have  eleven  thousand  children  at  school. 

The  government  of  Wilna  has  the  most  schools,  and  next, 
tlmt  of  Lavonia,  which  contains  one  hundred  and  fourteen  schools 
and  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils,  for  a  popula- 
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tion  of  seven  hundred  thousand,  or  one  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  souls.  Yenisseisk  is  the  darkest  province,  and  has  but 
two  schools  and  eightyone  pupils,  in  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtyfivc  thousand,  or  one  to  sixteen  hundred  persons. 

Iiihab,  Sehoola,        PupiU. 

Irkutsk  contains,  400,500  6  9,245 

Orenburg,  1,043,500  5  259 


The  public  establishments  contain. 

The  clerical  schools, 45,851 


Amount, 115,110 

Tlie  whote  number  of  pupils,  including  private  establishments, 
may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  or  one  in  three 
hundred  and  sixtyseven.  Three  millions  of  rubles  are  paid 
annually  for  public  instruction. 

The  numoer  of  periodicals  which  have  appeared,  are  two 
hundred  and  thirty,  of  which  seventythree  now  exist  in  twelve 
different  languages.  The  Abeille  du  Nord,  probably  has  the 
most  subscribers.  The  nobility  pride  themselves  in  rivalling 
other  countries  in  cultivation,  and  tliey  often  surpass  foreigners 
in  manners  and  refinement.  They  consider  it  no  degradation 
to  cultivate  the'  arts  and  sciences  themselves,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  the  lower  ranks.  The 
peasantry  are  advancing  in  civilization,  and  the  number  of  free 
laborers  is  increasing. 


NOT!  CES. 

A  School  Dictionary  of  Selected  Words  according  to  the  Oi> 

thography  of  Webster,  with  a  Key  to  Etymology,  being  Intro- 

ductor}'  to  a  System  of  Practical  Analysis.     By  Aaron  Ely. 

New  York.     1830.  18mo.  pp.  140. 

The  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  pupil  a  selection  of 
words  to  be  committed  to  memory.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  teachers  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  teaching  definitions  at  all  in 
this  way.  The  method  is  however  extensively  practised,  and  a  selection  like 
this  must  greatly  promote  the  objects  aimed  at,  where  the  plan  is  pursued. 
The  appendix  seems  to  us  quite  valuable.  It  contains,  in  the  first  place,  a 
list  of  the  most  important  prefixes  in  our  language,  with  their  definitions  j 
sueh  as  ady  ac,  as,  pre,  pro,  sttb,  &c.    These  are  arranged  and  defined  in 
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eueh  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  understood  and  remembered  by  tbe  pupil. 
There  follows,  then,  a  considerable  number  oi primitive  words,  with  the  vari- 
ous derivations  coming  from  them,  by  their  combination  with  these  prefixes. 
They  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
first  column,  marked  D.  gives  the  definition  of  the  prefix  ;  the  second,  the 
prefix  itself;  the  third,  the  form  of  the  verb  ;  the  fourth,  that  of  the  noun } 
and  the  fifth,  that  of  the  adjective. 
Spiro.    Latin,  to  breathe,  to  throw  out  gently. 

D.  P.  V.  N.  A. 

in  in  spire  ation  ed. 

again  re  spire  atton  ory 

through  per  spire  ation  ory 

with  con  spire  acif  ing 

to  a  spire  atxon  ing 

beyond  tran  spire  ation  in^ 

Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  containing  the  principles  and  mod- 
em theory  of  the  science,  with  its  application  to  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  medicine.  For  the  use  of  seminaries  of  learning 
and  private  students.  Translated  from  *  Le  Dictionnaire  de 
Chimic  approuve  par  Vauquelir.'  Including  the  most  recent 
discoveries  and  doctrines  of  the  science,  with  additions  and 
notes,  by  Mrs  Almira  H.  Lincoln,  vice-principal  of  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  author  of  '  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany.' 
New  York.     1830.    12mo.  pp.  531. 

This  work  was  prepared  by  the  translator  at  the  request  of  Professor  Eaton 
of  the  Rensselaer  school.  We  cannot  give  a  better  evidence  of  its  scientific 
character,  than  the  remarks  of  Professor  Silliman,  who  styles  it  <  a  learned, 
judicious,  and  able  performance,'  and  expresses  his  belief,  *  that  it  will  answer 
a  valuable  purpose,  both  to  the  learners  and  teachers  of  the  science.'  The 
etyle  is  what  it  should  be,  in  a  work  of  this  kind  —  very  concise,  and  yet 
clear  and  accurate.  The  sketch  of  elementary  chemistry  at  the  end,  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner,  and  the  whole  is  highly  creditable  to  a  translator 
engaged  in  the  labors  of  a  seminary  so  extensive  as  that  of  Troy. 

Tales  of  Travels  west  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Solomon 
Bell,  Late  Keeper  of  the  Traveller's  Library,  Province- 
House  Court,  Boston.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Engravings. 
Boston.     1830. 

This  book  furnishes  useful  and  entertaining  reading  for  a  class  of  readers 
whom  it  is  rather  difficult  to  suit,  —  youth  just  beginning  to  feel  that  their 
minds  are  above  what  commonly  go  under  the  name  of  juvenile  books,  and 
who  are  in  search  of  something  fitted  to  gratify  a  more  manly  and  rational 
taste. 

Narrative  writing  is  decidedly  the  most  attractive  to  the  young  mind,  and 
when  combined  with  description,  as  it  is  in  the  relations  of  travellers,  its  in- 
terest is  greatly  enhanced.  There  is  much  unobtrusive  instruction  emanat- 
ing from  such  forms  of  composition.  The  love  of  nature  is  thus  silenUy 
cherbhed,  a  general  sympathetic  interest  in  the  condition  and  the  welfare  of 
man  is  strengthened  in  the  young  mind,  and  a  preparation  made  for  the  exer- 
cise of  active  benevolence.    Romance  is  here  enjoyed  without  the  question- 
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ab)e  aid  of  fiction.  The  imagination  moves  in  ideal  worlds,  without  losing  its 
relish  for  real  and  useful  employment 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  author  of  this  work,  seems  to  promise  much  in- 
teresting and  useful  reading  to  the  young,  in  a  form  well  suited  to  juvenile 
taste.    We  hope  the  enterprise  will  prove  as  successful  as  it  is  meritorious. 

Mathematical  Tables ;  comprising  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 
Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents  and  Secants,  Natural  Sines,  Me- 
ridional Parts,  Difference  of  Latitude  and  Departure,  Astro- 
nomical Refractions,  be.  Stereotype  edition.  Boston.  8vo.  pp. 
80. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  neat  volume  lately  published  by  Carter  & 
Hendee.  The  want  which  it  is  likely  to  supply,  has  been  long  felt  by  math- 
ematical students  and  teachers,  who  have  often  been  obliged,  with  tho 
greatest  inconvenience,  to  make  one  set  of  tables  serve  a  whole  class,  thus 
rendering  almost  unavoidable,  an  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  finding  logarithms, 
and  a  want  of  that  expertness  in  using  them  which  nothing  but  practice  can 
give.  So  long  as  Navigation,  Surveying,  indeed  so  long  as  numbers  exist, 
logarithmic  tables  must  be  in  use,  and  the  accuracy  and  despatch  with  which 
calculations  in  the  diiierent  branches  of  mathematics  can  be  made,  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  accuracy  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  tables  em- 
ployed. 

.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  should  be  appended  to  folios  and  quartos  of 
mathematical  works,  in  so  expensive  a  shape  as  to  be  accessible  to  very  few 
students.— A  manual  is  wanted^  like  the  one  before  us,  which  contains  all  the 
tables  necessary  in  the  most  complex  calculations,  in  a  thin  octavo  of  80 
pages. 

One  prominent  superiority  which  these  tables  have  over  many  in  use 
among  us,  is,  that  the  logarimms  are  carried  to  seven  decimal  places  instead 
of  five,  a  difference  materially  afiecting  the  accuracy  of  a  result  in  an  ex- 
tended operation.  In  the  tables  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines,  cosines, 
&c,  are  columns  of  differences  between  the  logarithm  of  one  number  or  anHe 
and  the  succeeding,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  tables  generally,  and  which 
save  the  student  much  necessary  labor.  The  explanations  in  the  introduc- 
tion, of  the  mode  of  finding  and  using  lofrarithms  are  very  clear  and  distinct 
In  the  table  of  Meridional  parts  also,  there  is  a  great  improvement  upon  most 
tables  in  use.  The  student  need  not  be  told,  that  arcs  of  Meridians,  in  Mer- 
cator's  chart,  differ  according  to  their  distance  from  the  equator,  that  is,  all 
the  Meridians  being  made  parallel,  and  the  parallels  ot  latitude,  of  course, 
equal,  In  order  to  preserve  the  true  relation  between  them,  the  meridional 
arcs  are  increased  in  a  certain  ratio. — These  meridional  arcs,  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tables  are  reduced  to  geographical  miles  for  every  minute  of  lati- 
tude—in many  tables  this  is  done  for  every  ten  minutes. 

The  Fourth  Class  Book,  containing  Lessons  on  Reading 
for  the  Younger  Classes  m  Schools.  Second  edition,  pp.  136. 
18mo.. 

The  Child's  Guide,  comprising  Familiar  Lessons  designed  to 

aid  in  Correct Readmg,  Spelling,  Defining, Thinking  and  Acting. 

pp.  178.  18mo. 

The  title  of  the  last  work  points  out  the  objects  which  we  think  should  be 
kept  in  view  in  forming  reading  books  for  children;  and  we  have  seldom  seen 
books  10  well  adapted  to  them.    They  describe  nijecU  which  children  can 
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tomprehendj  In  laniguage  which  they  can  understand^  —  and  can  scarcely  foil 
to  interest  and  instruct,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  exert  a  happy  moral 
influence. 

The  Fourth  Class  Book  we  have  known  used  with  success.  The  Child's 
Guide  we  think  obviously  superior  in  its  plan  and  execution. — We  hope  the 
sale  of  both  will  justify  the  introduction  of  eng:raving3,  which  we  think 
ought  to  accompany  every  reading  book  for  children,  not  merely  to  excite 
their  interest,  and  call  their  faculties  into  exercise,  but  to  give  additional  in* 
struction  to  supply  m  pait  the  defects  of  description,  and  to  cultivate  their 
taste.  We  trust  the  time  has  come  when  their  value  is  understood,  and  the 
price  cheerfully  paid  for  those  of  the  best  kind. 

Viri  Romae ;  with  Introductory  Exercises,  intended  as  a 
First  Book  in  the  study  of  Latin ;  with  English  Notes.  By 
Frederic  P.  Leverett  and  Thomas  G.  Bradford.  Boston : 
1830.  12mo.  pp.  209. 

This  volume  furnishes  an  important  and  hitherto  inaccessible  aid  to  the 
teaching  of  Latin,  —  a  book  containing  a  course  of  elementary  praxis,  origin* 
ally  and  expressly  adapted  to  Adams'  Latin  Grammar.  It  comprises  also  a 
simple  course  oi  narrative  reading  in  pure  and  uniform  style,  adapted  to 
young  learners.  Copious  and  instructive  notes  are  added,  containing  gram- 
matical and  other  explanations  for  the  solution  of  sentences  and  their  ap- 
propriate translation.  The  book  concludes  with  a  full  vocabulary  of  proper 
names  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 

A  dictionary  appended  to  the  volume,  and  embracing  every  word  contain- 
ed in  the  body  oi  the  work,  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  a  useful  aid  to 
the  pupil*  But,  on  the  expediency  of  afibrding  such  assistance,  teachers,  we 
are  aware,  are  not  agreed. 

By  the  publication  of  this  and  other  works,  the  instructers  of  the  Public 
Latin  School  of  Boston  have  conferred  a  valuable  favor  on  classical  teachers 
generally.  An  entire  course  of  school  reading  will,  we  hope,  be  furnished, 
ere  long,  from  the  same  source.  Suitable  booluto  be  used  between  the  Yir! 
Roma;  and  Cxsar,  are  much  needed. 

C.  Crispi  Sallustii  de  Catalinae  Conjuratione  Belloque  Ju- 

gurthino  Historic  —  Animadversionibus  illustravit  Carolus  An- 

thon  Lit.  Graec.  et  Lat  in  Col.  Coll.  N.  E.  Prof.  Adj.   Novi 

Eboracl.    1829. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  such  an  author  as  Sal" 
lust.  We  think  there  is  reason  for  congratulating  the  friends  of  sound  clas- 
sical learning,  that  a  series  of  editions  oT  the  most  important  classic  authors 
has  been  gradually  making  its  appearance  in  our  country,  which,  for  accu- 
racy in  the  text,  for  fulness  of  illustration  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
education  and  to  the  powers  of  the  young  mind,  will  compare  with  any  that 
have  appeared.  We  allude  to  the  works  edited  by  Gould,  Leverett,  Anthon 
and  others.  The  plan  which  combines  the  most  advantages,  that  of  explain- 
ing every  important  difficulty  in  English  notes,  translating  only  the  hardest 
passages,  and  levying  contributions  on  the  history,  mythology,  manners  and 
laws  of  the  ancients,  to  clear  up  a  doubtful  passage,  and  lead  the  young  mind 
pleasantly  onward  in  the  study  of  language  by  connecting  it  with  all  its  auxiN 
iaries,  seems  only  to  have  been  acted  on  within  a  few  years.  We  believe 
that  this  system  will  do  much  to  lighten  the  toll  and  to  illuminate  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  scholar,  and  as  a  secondary  consequence  to  induce  many  ia- 
dividuals  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  reading  in  ancient  authors. 
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We  will  go  fkrther,  and  say,  if  we  had  editiona  of  all  the  classics  used  in  our 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges,  prepared  on  a  similar  plan  and  with  equal 
fidelity  to  those  we  hava  named,  this  single  circumstance  would  form  a  new 
era  in  the  annals  of  learning  in  America,  and  increase  in  an  equal  ratio  the 
clear  understanding  of  authors  who  have,  by  common  consent,  held  the  high- 
est place  in  the  ranks  of  sound  and  elegant  literature  for  many  centuries,  and 
the  interest  for  the  study  of  these  precious  relics  of  former  ages. 

We  have  seen  no  edition  of  Sallust  which  satisfied  us  equally  with  this  of 
Anthon.  We  think  it  will  add  to  his  reputation  for  erudition,  research  and 
industry,  and  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  all  our  academies  and  high 
schools. 

Selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  as  Sabbath 
Exercises  for  Children.  Part  I.  Devotional  Extracts,  pp.  88. 
Tliis  little  work,  designed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series,  comprises  devotional 
extracts  from  the  Psalms.  The  writer  believes,  and  we  think  very  justly, 
that  the  material  of  devotion  oM^t  to  be  supplied  in  the  lesson  given  to  chil- 
dren more  generally  than  it  is,  and  alludes  to  the  singular  fact,  that  those  who 
are  termed  Dissenters  in  England,  are  almost  the  only  Christians  who  have 
not  made  the  devotional  portion  of  scripture  an  essential  part  of  their  public 
worship.  The  extracts  are  accompanied  with  brief  but  valuable  explanatory 
notes.  But  the  most  important  peculiarity  of  this  work  is  the  restoration  of 
the  text  to  the  original  form,  by  exhibiting  the  poetic  parallelisms  in  distinct 
lines  as  in  the  following  example. 

0  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord 

Let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  Rock  of  our  salvation 

Let  us  come  before  him  with  thanksgiving 

And  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  him  with  psalms. 
This  method  of  arrangement  is  so  necessary  to  exhibit  the  meaning  as  well 
as  thebeautyof  biblical  poetry,  that  it  ought  always  to  be  understood  and  ex- 
plained by  teachers,  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  by  schol- 
ars, 80  far  as  practicable  in  the  way  of  response.  We  are  surprised  indeed 
that  an  edition  of  the  Bible  has  not  been  published  on  this  plan ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  R  collection  of  those  poetical  books,  which  have  been  re -translated 
with  a  reference  to  the  parallelisms,  would  be  a  most  valuable  present  to  the 
libraries  of  Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  of  private  Christians.  We  think  the 
author  of  the  present  work  has  done  an  important  service  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  to  tliis  subject  and  we  trust  the  eflfort  will  not  be  without  suc- 
cess. We  think,  however,  that  some  of  the  Psalms  selected  are  not  entirely 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  and  we  hope  that  those  containing  impreca- 
tions will  be  omitted  in  a  future  edition. 
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Abt.  I.  —  Sketches  op  Hofwtl,    Letter  IV. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  a  former  letter,  I  stated  to  you  the 
leading  principle  of  Fellenberg,  that  the  faculties  should  not  be 
developed  too  rapidly.  As  an  important  means  of  attaining  this 
end,  he  adopted  the  same  general  plan  in  the  establishment  and 
organization  of  his  institutions, /and  I  cannot  better  illustrate  his 
views,  than  by  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  Hofwyl.* 

Fellekberg  occupied  himself  in  improving  agriculture  only 
as  a  means  to  the  more  important  end  of  improving  man  himself; 
and  during  the  whole  period  that  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
this  subject,  he  was  not  less  engaged  in  organizing  the  institutions 
of  education,  which  form  the  great  object  of  his  liie,  and  the  chief 
glory  of  HofWyl.  Soon  after  his  friends  withdrew  from  all  partici- 
pation in  his  plans,  the  germ  of  a  scientific  institution  was  formed, 
py  associating  two  or  three  pupils  with  his  own  sons,  and  employ- 
bg  private  tutors  at  his  own  house.     About  this  time,  Pestalozzi 

*  Extracted  from  an  article  prepared  for  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 
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was  obliged,  by  the  embarrassment  of  his  pecuniary  affidrs,  and  the 
plans  of  the  government  of  Berne,  to  leave  his  residence.  On 
this  occasion,  FeUenberg  was  bstrumental  in  bringing  him  to  the 
chateau  of  Buchsee,  about  half  a  mile  from  Hofwyl,  in  the  hope 
of  forming,  with  his  cooperation,  that  republic  of  education  which 
it  was  his  favorite  object  to  establish.  By  Pestalozzi's  earnest 
desire,  he  undertook  to  advance  him  funds,  and  to  direct  the  pe- 
cuniary afiairs  of  the  establishment  for  a  year.  But  the  strict 
order  and  rigid  economy,  which  FeUenberg  deemed  necessary 
in  a  large  establishment,  ill  accorded  with  the  impulses  of  the 
good  Pestalozzi,  whose  benevolence  was  as  irregular  in  its  oper- 
ation as  it  was  ardent  in  its  character.  Such  a  union  was,  in  its- 
nature,  impracticable.  Pestalozzi  soon  after  was  offered  the 
much  superior  castie  of  Yverdun,  and  left  the  vicinity  of  Hofwyl 
with  unpleasant  feelings  towards  FeUenberg,  inspired  by  a  course 
of  conduct  which  often  resU^aioed  what  be  deemed  his  best  feel- 
ings, or  arrested  him  in  his  noble  but  wandering  flights.  In 
1807,  the  first  building  was  erected  for  the  scientific  institution. 
The  number  of  professors,  in  a  few  years,  gradually  increased 
to  20,  and  the  pupils  to  80.  After  selecting  and  losing  two  in- 
stnicters  for  the  projected  school  for  the  mdigent,  he  was  en- 
treated by  the  schoolmaster  of  another  canton,  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  for  this  object,  to  employ  his  son  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan.  FeUenberg  received  the  young  Vehrli  into  his  family, 
in  order  to  test  his  character,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
was  mduced,  by  his  earnest  request,  to  place  him  with  three 
pupils,  gadiered  from  tlie  highways  and  hedges,  in  the  farm- 
house of  the  establishment.  Here  Vehrli  partook  of  their  straw 
beds  and  vegetable  diet,  became  tlieir  fellow  laborer  and  com- 
panion, as  well  as  tiieir  teacher,  and  thus  laid  tlie  foundation  of 
the  agricultural  institution,  in  1808.  About  the  same  time,  a 
School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Agriculture,  for  all  classes, 
provided  with  professors  of  the  respective  sciences  connected  with 
it,  was  formed  at  Buchsee,  at  which  several  hundred  students  were 
collected.  But  experience  satisfied  FeUenberg  that  too  many 
contented  themselves  with  theoretical  and  superficial  knowledge ; 
and  he  has  since  preferred  to  train  young  men  by  an  experimental 
course,  in  his  own  improved  system  of  cultivation.  In  the  same 
year  he  commenced  a  more  important  part  of  his  great  plan 
—  the  formation  of  a  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  of  Teachers* 
The  first  year,  fortytwo  teachers,  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  came 
together,  and  received  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  art  of  teach- 
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ing.  So  great  was  their  zeal,  that,  on  finding  the  establishment 
was  not  large  enough  to  receive  them,  they  were  contented  to 
lodge  in  tents.  The  following  year,  twentyseven  were  added  to 
this  number,  from  seven  other  cantons,  and  a  door  was  opened 
for  regenerating  gradually  the  schools  of  Switzerland.  But  the 
rulers  of  Berne,  without  any  apparent  motive  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  a  free  government,  forbade  their  teachers  to  attend  tlie^ 
instructions,  on  pain  of  losing  their  stations.  Since  that  period, 
the  seminary  for  instructers  has  been  connected  with  ilie  agricul- 
tural institution,  and  none  have  been  received  except  those  who 
were  employed  at  the  same  time  as  laborers.  The  establish- 
ment had  by  this  time  become  the  resort  of  strangers  from  all 
qaarters.  The  governments  of  some  of  the  cantons,  the  general 
government  of  Switzerland,  and  several  qf  the  German  princes, 
sent  deputations  to  examine  and  describe  it.  The  late  king  of 
Wurtemberg  requested  permission  from  the  government  of 
Berne  tovi  si  Hofwyl  incognito,  and,  after  his  departure,  sent 
Fellenberg  a  snuff-box  containing  a  picture  of  Columbus  break- 
ing the  egg.  In  consequence  of  these  visits,  a  number  of  pu- 
pils of  princely  and  noble  families  were  sent  to  the  institution 
for  education.  In  1814,  in  accordance  with  apian  suggested 
by  Fellenberg  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  for  the  gradual  meli- 
oration of  the  state  of  his  empire,  he  sent  the  coimt  Capo  d'ls- 
tria  (now  president  of  Greece)  to  examine  the  establishment. 
His  report  was  in  the  highest  degree  favorable ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  Alexander  not  only  presented  to  Fellenberg  the 
insignia  of  the  order  of  St  Vladimir,  but  confided  to  his  care 
seven  sons  of  Russian  princes  and  noblemen,  for  whose  use  he 
maintained  a  Greek  chapel  near  Hofwyl.  In  a  few  years  after, 
the  political  state  of  Europe  excited  jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  Hofwyl  on  its  pupils  ;  many  states  forbade  the  edu- 
cation of  children  abroad ;  and  even  the  patronage  of  Russil 
was  withdrawn.  Of  late,  about  one  third  of  the  pupils  have 
been  English,  and  the  remainder  Swiss.  In  1815,  a  new  build- 
ing was  erected,  to  accommodate  tlie  increasing  number  of  the 
agricultural  school,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  as  a 
riding-school  and  gymnasium.  In  1818,  another  building  be- 
came necessary  for  the  residence  of  the  professors,  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  friends  of  the  pupils ;  and,  soon  after,  a  large  build- 
ing, now  the  principal  one  of  the  establishment,  with  its  two  wings, 
was  erected  for  the  scientific  institution,  which  furnishes  every 
accommodation  that  could  be  desired  for  health  or  improve- 
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ment.  In  1823,  another  building  was  erected  m  the  garden  of 
the  mansion,  for  a  school  of  poor  girls ;  and  m  1827,  the  last 
building,  designed  for  the  intermediate  or  practical  institution.  * 

1  am,  &c. 


Art.  n.  —  Phii-osopht  op  Language. 
Philosophy  of  Language.    By  T.  H.  Gallaudbt. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  language  with  regard 
to  the  educadon  of  youth,  and  its  influence  upon  all  the  busi- 
ness and  concerns  of  life,  and  its  eflfect  upon  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  man ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  is  ike  only  iii- 
strumeni  by  which  we  can  obtain  a  correct  understanding  of 
that  Divine  Revelation,  on  which  all  our  knowledge,  and  hopes, 
and  fears,  witli  regard  to  our  eternal  destiny  depend ;  and  that 
this  mighty  instrument  derives  all  its  force  from  a  few  simple 
principles  which  are  developed  in  the  first  stages  of  our  being; 
who  cannot  but  lament  that  so  little  has  yet  been  done  to  carry 
these  principles  into  correct  and  successiul  operation,  and  that 
j  children  are  left  to  acauire  the  elements  of  their  mother  tongue 
almost  to  chance,  or  ilentrusted  to  a  teacher,  it  is  deemed  quite 
sufficient  if  he  can  learn  them  to  pronounce,  and  spell,  and  read 
correctly ;  whereas,  then  is  the  very  time  to  imitate  the  wisdom 
of  the  architect,  who  knows  that  all  his  plans  of  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence depend  upon  the  support  of  his  building,  and  whose 
genius,  much  as  it  may  delight  itself  in  the  labors  of  a  grand 
utility,  or  the  ornaments  of  a  refined  taste,  does  not  disdain  to 
stftop  to  the  humbler  task  of  laying  the  foundation  deep  and 
strong. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  neglect  of  the  early  educadon  of  children 
in  the  import  and  use  of  language. 

Among  tliese,  the  difficulty  of  descending  to  the  true  simpli- 

*  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  example  of  slow  and  captious  progress 
might  be  imitated  by  those  who  are  establishinijr  institutions  in  our  own 
country,  in  place  of  coneeting  at  once  a  large  mass  of  discordant  materials 
without  any  preparation  which  can  render  them  a  solid  basis  for  a  full,  pro- 
portioned, or  permanent  moral  edifice. 
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chv  of  the  subject  is  not  the  least.  How  few  persons  ofweB 
cultivated  minds  know  how  to  talk  to  children.  Progress  in 
knowledge  depends  very  much  on  the  power  of  generalization^ 
and  this  power,  after  having  been  long  in  exercise,  begets  modes 
of  thinking  and  of  expression,  which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  infantUe  mind,  which  attends  mosdy  to  particulars.  *  Hon- 
estjr  is  the  best  policy,'  is  a  proverb,  which  we,  who  have  ac- 
quired maturityof  thought  and  of  language,  readily  comprehend. 
]But  what  a  number  of  particulars  are  involved  in  this  short  sen- 
tence. Follow  out  the  trains  of  thought  which  it  will,  on  a  litde 
reflection,  produce,  and  see  through  what  a  wide  field  of  action, 
and  events,  and  circumstances  they  lead.  The  child's  mind 
must  pass  through  all  or  some  of  these  trains  of  thought  before 
it  can  arrive  at  the  meanins  of  the  proverb.  To  excite  them, 
by  a  prefer  induction  of  particulars,  is  the  difficulty  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  the  philosopher  is  often  at  a  loss 
how  to  overcome.  To  do  this,  he  must  for  the  moment  lay  ' 
aside  all  the  loftiness  of  thought,  and  splendor  of  imagination, 
and  scope  of  language,  to  which  he  has  long  been  accustomed,  , 
and  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  his  now  mighty  intellect,  and  be-  ' 
come  again  a  litde  child  ;  a  task  of  no  easy  accomplishment ;  • 
a  talent  which  comparatively  but  few  of  the  higher  order  of 
minds  possess. 

To  this  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject,  may  be  added  its  ap- 
parent lowliness.  To  pratUe  and  play  with  children  serves  very 
well  to  fill  up  a  vacant  hour ;  nay,  to  the  parent  it  mny  afford  one 
of  the  sweetest  enjoyments  of  life.  But  seriously  to  exercise  all 
the  patience  and  perseverance  which  are  necessary  to  carry 
these  plans  into  efifect,  this  seems  too  humble  an  employment  for 
those  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  the  profound  labors  of 
science,  the  fascinatingpleasuresof  taste,  the  elaborate  perform- 
ances of  art,  or  the  weighty  business  and  projects  of  human 
affidrs.  And  yet,  in  truth,  what  occupation  can  be  a  nobler  one^ 
than  to  analyze  the  first  principles  of  the  human  mind ;  to  devise 
and  prosecute  the  best  modes  of  planting  .  and  nurturing  the 
seeds  of  thought ;  of  cherishing  and  unfolding  the  buds  of  ge- 
nius ;  of  expanding  and  leadmg  to  maturity  those  intellectual 
firuits  which  die  fix)st  of  death  never  withers,  but  which  are  to 
bloom  undecaying  through  the  spring-time  of  eternity. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  promoting  any  reform  in  the 
early  education  of  youth  in  language,  is,  the  popular  objection, 
that  nature  herself  has  pomted  out  the  best  mode ;  that  art  can- 
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not  mend  it ;  that  children  wiD  take  their  own  way  in  learning 
the  elements  of  speech ;  and  that  it  does  no  good  to  attempt  to 
hasten  to  maturity,  what  must  of  necessity  be   gradual  in  its 

f'owth.  But  you  do  not  leave  nature  to  do  her  own  work, 
ou  do  not  let  your  children  rise  to  manhood  like  the  forest-tree. 
You  pursue  modes  of  instruction ;  you  give  them  examples ; 
you  lead  them  by  the  force  of  imitation  to  the  use  of  language, 
as  yourself  and  others  around  them  use  it ;  you  even  go  so  far 
as  to  send  them  to  school  at  a  very  early  age,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, at  least  to  save  yourself  some  care  and  trouble.  Now  the 
true  question  is,  not  whether  nothing  or  something  shall  be  done, 
but  whether  what  is  done  is  susceptible  of  no  improvement. 
There  is  a  mode  of  teaching  children  language,  a  very  old  and 
universal  mode  ;  —  you  have  carelessly  adopted  it;  are  you  sure 
there  cannot  be  devised  a  better  mode  ?  Is  human  invention, 
which  is  now  astonishing  the  world  with  its  discoveries  m  almost 
every  other  field  of  human  effort,  to  be  considered  absolutely 
impotent  and  useless  in  that  of  education  ?  Will  fathers  take 
more  pains  with  their  grounds  than  witli  their  children,  and  devote 
more  time  and  research  to  know  how  to  make  their  orchard-trees 
yield  a  few  more  and  fairer  apples,  than  to  train  up  tlie  '  olive 
plants  which  are  around  their  table,'  to  the  production  of  richer 
jand  more  abundant  fruit?  Will  philosophers  subject  matter  to 
all  possible  varieties  of  forms  and  combinations,  in  order  to  elicit 
some  new  process  of  its  motion  or  action  for  the  tem[)oral  benefit 
of  man,  and  yet  neglect  to  ascertain  the  principles,  and  culti- 
vate to  their  highest  degree  of  improvement,  the  operations  of 
that  mind,  which  is  the  very  agent  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  all  the  truths  which  they  discover,  and  all  the  wonders  which 
they  perform  ?  Statesmen  lay  the  monuments  of  their  glory  in 
cutting  canals,  that  what  administers  to  the  bodily  wants  or  com- 
forts of  their  countrymen,  may  find  its  way  more  easily,  and  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  fi-om  one  part  of  the  nation  to  tlie  other ;  and 
will  they  leave  the  fountains  of  human  thought  unexplored,  and 
the  stream  of  human  intellect,  in  all  its  earlier  course,  to  grope 
Its  tardy  passage  through  the  thousand  obstacles,  which  error, 
sanctioned  by  custom,  opposes  to  its  broader  and  deeper  tide  ? 
Then  we  do  not  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature.  We  pre- 
fer matter  to  mind ;  the  body  to  the  soul ;  time  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  other  cause  tending  to  produce  the  low  state  of 
improvement  in  the  early  education  of  children,  that  yet  remains 
to  DC  mentioned,  —  the  desire  of  accomplishing  this  object  in 
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the  most  economical  way.  A  cheap  teacher,  and  a  large  school, 
will  do  very  well  for  young  children.  As  well  might  you  say, 
that  an  inferior  mason  and  bad  materials,  are  adequate  to  the 
laying  of  that  foundation  on  \yhich  you  hope  to  erect  a  great 
and  permanent  edifice.  If  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  essay  are  correct,  the  very  time  to  have  your 
children  under  the  care  of  skilful  and  accomplished  teachers,  is 
when  they  begin  to  learn  the  import  and  use  of  language.  For 
errors  committed  then  will  hardly  be  quite  got  rid  of  through 
life.  Their  great  task  afterwards  will  be,  not  so  much  to  leara, 
as  to  unlearn ;  and,  perhaps,  they  will  have  always  to  lament 
the  vague  ideas  which  they  attached  at  first  to  language,  the  in- 
correct associations  of  thought  which  they  formed,  the  confused 
modes  of  thinking  which  they  adopted,  and  the  unmeaning  or 
vulgar  phraseology  which  they  acquired.  The  experience  of 
every  one  arrived  to  mature  age,  must  have  convinced  him  of 
the  truth  of  these  remarks.  How  thoroughly  soever  his  mind 
may  have  been  disciplined  by  study,  and  his  judgment  rendered 
profound  by  experience,  or  his  imagination  and  taste  formed  to 
be  classically  correct  by  cultivation ;  the  impressions  of  his 
childhood  cling  to  him  with  a  force,  and  revive  with  a  freshness, 
almost  irresistible.  The  old  meaning  of  words,  which  the  school 
dame  taught  him^  and  all  her  illustrations,  and  stories,  and  ex- 
amples to  render  tliese  words  intelligible,  start  up  in  his  remem- 
brance at  times  when  he  leasts  expects  or  wishes  for  them,  and 
influence  his  thoughts,  and  perhaps  his  expressions,  in  spite  of 
himself.  It  is  in  mind  as  in  manners,  —  an  awkward  trick  of 
childhood  is  sometimes  carried  through  life  ;  not  to  be  counter- 
acted by  associating  witii  the  most  refined  society,  or  even  by 
acquiring  a  simple  elegance  of  deportment. 

if  these  remarks  have  weight  as  to  the  intellectual,  how  much 
more  so  with  reference  to  the  moral  character  of  man.  What- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  moral  sense,  how  far 
it  may  be  instinctive,  or  how  much  it  depends  on  cultivation ; 
all  wUl  agree,  that  without  instruction  in  moral  and  religious 
truth,  man  would  be  grossly  ignorant  of  his  duty.  This  instruc- 
tion must  be  communicated  by  language.  Of  course,  it  be- 
comes infinitely  important,  that  those  terms  which  are  wed  to 
convey  moral  and  religious  ideas  should  be  well  understood.  If 
children  are  left  to  attach  a  false  or  vague  meaning  to  these  . 
terms,  who  can  calculate  the  influence  that  it  will  of  necessity 
have  upon  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings  on  moral  and  religious 
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subjects.  Nay,  it  ^oes  to  fonn  their  character  through  life.  The 
man  may,  by  reflection  and  study,  correct  the  errors  of  his 
head,  wfiich  have  grown  out  of  the  misconceptions  of  childhood  j 
but  these  misconceptions  have  already  moulded  in  a  great  de- 
gree his  aflfections,  his  desires,  and  purposes,  and  he  finds  it  a 
mighty  task  to  subdue  the  waywardness  of  his  heart. 

What  care,  what  skill,  what  patience,  what  mgenuity,  what 
precision,  ought  to  be  used  in  teaching  children  such  terms,  as 
serve  to  form,  and  perhaps  to  fix  forever,  their  impressions  with 
i  regard  to  moral  and  religious  truths.  Are  the  character  and 
•/  the  talents  of  those,  to  whom  this  important  task  is  assigned,  of 
litde  consequence  ?  Is  the  cheapness  of  the  school  its  highest 
recommendation  ?  Miserable  economy !  We  employ,  mdeed, 
for  trifling  wages,   those  whom,  perhaps,  we  had  better  never 

!     employ  at  all ;  at  the  sacrifice,  too,  of  wasting  the  time,  and  toil, 
and  patience  of  our  ofispring ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  at  the 
i      risk  of  their  imbibing  errors,  which  no  expense  or  labor  can  af- 
'       terwards  remove.     A  delusion,  the  folly  of  which  is  only  equal- 
led by  its  sad  effects. 


Akt.  in.— Methods  of  Teaching  to  Rxab. 

Jacotoian  System  of  Instruction. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  —  You  are  already  familiar  with  the 
mediod  of  teaching  to  read,  adopted  by  Mr  Gallaudet,  in  which 
single  words  were  first  presented  as  entire  characters  or  hiero- 
glyphics, and  the  letters  taught  subsequently.* 

In  visiting  the  monitorial  school  ot  Florence  in  Tuscany,  I 
was  gratified  and  surprised  to  find  a  method,  dififering  indeed 
from  this,  but  founded  on  the  same  general  principle.  —  The 
first  tiling  put  into  the  child's  hand  was  a  simple  story,  printed 
on  a  card.  The  monitor  began  with  explaining  the  story  itself, 
or  a  portion  of  it  —  He  then  pronounced  the  first  word  and 
each  pupil  pronounced  it  after  him  ;  then  the  second,  third,  iaCf 
in  the  same  manner,  until  all  the  words  in  the  first  sentence  were 
pronounced.  They  were  then  required  to  pronounce  them 
when  pointed  to  in  a  large  card,  and  to  point  to  them  when  pro- 
nounced and  the  whole  sentence  was   finaDy  read.      After 

*  See  Annals  of  Education,  No.  I. 
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the  pupil  was  a  little  advanced^  the  words  were  divided  into  syl- 
lables and  the  syllables  into  letters,  and  in  this  way  the  whole 
card  was  taught.  The  principal  of  tiie  school  assured  me,  that 
on  finishing  this  single  story,  he  found  a  pupil  so  fully  in  pos^ 
session  of  die  letters  and  dieir  combinations,  that  he  could  read 
almost  any  simple  book ;  and  that  the  time  of  learning  to  read 
was  abridged  one  half  by  this  method. 

On  my  arrival  at  Xiouvain,  I  found  substantially  the  same  plan 
adopted  without  any  concert  by  Mr  Jacotot.  It  is  described  in 
the  foDowing  extract  firom  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  Payne,  in  which 
die  example  is  varied. 

*  Supposing  that  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Swallow 
were  selected ;  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  at  once  directed  by 
the  master  to  the  openmg  sentence,  which  runs  as  follows :  — 

* "  A  Fox  swimming  across  a  river,  happened  to  be  entangled 
in  some  weeds  which  grew  near  the  bank,  from  which  he  was 
unable  to  extricate  himself.*' 

*  Pointing  to  the  word  "  A,"  the  master  pronounces  it  in  a 
very  distinct  tone,  and  directs  the  pupil  to  repeat  it  after  him. 
He  then  recommences  vdth  the  first  word  and  adds  the  second, 
and  the  two  words  are  repeated  in  succession  by  the  pupil. 
Beginning  again,  the  third  word  is  added,  and  the  three  are  re- 
peated by  the  child  accordingly.  The  same  process  is  used 
with  the  fourth  word,  sdU  recommencing  widi  the  first.  A 
pause  is  now  made,  and  the  pupil  is  at  once  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise his  faculty  of  noticing  resemblances  and  differences.  He 
13  asked  to  point  out  the  respective  situations  of  the  words  "  Fox,'* 
"  across,"  *'a,"  "  swimmmg ;"  the  interrogation  after  this  man- 
ner being  continued  till  he  can  show  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, the  place  of  each.  He  thus  learns  to  distinguish  them 
from  one  another.  Any  page  of  the  book  is  then  opened,  and 
some  particular  sentence  or  line  bemg  pointed  out  to  him,  he  is 
asked  if  the  words  he  knows  are  to  be  found  there.  If  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  them  by  the  previous 
interrogation,  he  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  perceiving  those 
of  the  same  form,  in  whatever  part  of  the  book  they  may  be. 
As  soon  as  the  master  is  assured  that  the  child  is  in  thorough 
possession  of  these  four  words,  he  goes  on,  adding  successfvdy 
the  remaining  words  of  the  sentence,  always  recommencing  with 
the  first.  If  the  child  become  well  acquainted  with  the  word 
"  a"  when  first  met  with,  he  is  of  course  expected  to  recognise 
it  once  more  in  this  sentence.     The  process  of  interrogation 
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pursued  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  words,  is  now  repeated  with 
each  word  of  the  sentence,  until  the  child  learns  accurately  to 
distinguish  those  words  \^lHch  are  different,  to  recognise  those 
which  are  similar,  and  to  point  out  any  word  of  this  sentence  in 
any  page  of  the  book  that  may  be  opened  before  him.  Pro- 
ceeding according  to  strict  analysis,  the  master  now  recom- 
mences the  examination  of  each  word  of  the  sentence,  dividing 
every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  into  its  component  sylla- 
bles, thus — "  A  Fox  swim-ming  a-cross  a  riv-er,"  &c.  The 
pupil  is  then  called  upon  to  notice  and  distinguish  each  syllable 
after  the  same  plan  as  that  pursued  with  respect  to  entire  words, 
and  at  length  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  every 
letter.  After  he  has  been  well  exercised  in  this  manner  upon  a 
few  sentences,  the  teacher  directs  him  to  go  on  by  himself  with- 
out previously  pronouncing  the  words  to  him,  and  only  assists 
him  when  he  meets  a  word,  syllable,  or  letter  which  has  never 
before  come  under  his  notice.  Still,  however,  he  must  recom- 
mence with  the  first  word  learned,,  as  it  is  by  this  means  only 
that  all  his  previous  acquisitions  are  permanently  retained.  He 
soon  begins  to  have  the  first  three  or  four  sentences,  thus  so 
fi*equently  repeated,  impressed  on  bis  memory,,  and  he  is  told 
to  spell  them,  dividing  them  into  their  component  syllables  apd 
letters  from  recollection.  After  the  whole  Fable  has  been  gone 
through,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  nearly  all,  if  not 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  with  a  vast  variety  of  their 
combinations.  It  is  inoeed  considered  that  he  is  now  taught  to 
read.  If  any  hesitation,  indicative  of  imperfect  perception,  is 
evident  in  the  pupil,  the  master  must  return  to  the  same  words, 
syllables,  or  letters,  until  they  are  thoroughly  distinguished  and 
comprehended.  By  this  means  every  new  acquisition  becomes 
permanent,  and  every  ef&rt  brings  with  it  the  proof  of  some 
progress.  Hence,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  there  is  no  lost 
labor.  If  the  pupil  should  only  learn  one  word  in  an  hour,  yet 
is  that  word  forever  learned,  and  indelibhr  stamped  on  the 
memory,  by  the  incessant  rqpetition  of  the  first  thing  acquired^ 
which  is  the  very  life  of  the  system.  The  pupil  is  never  to  be 
assisted  except  in  what  is  introduced  to  his  notice  for  the  first 
time'.-  That  which  he  has  already  learned  he  is  expected  to 
recognise  wherever  he  may  meet  with  it.  It  is  he,  and  not  the 
master,  who  is  to  make  remarks  and  discover  relations  of  difier-^ 
ence  and  similarity.  The  master  asks  a  great  number  of  ques- 
tions, and  causes  the  pupil,  whenever  a  wrong  answer  is. 
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!'ven,  to  discover  for  himself  the  error  into  which  he  has  fdlen. 
'o  do  tUs,  he  must  reflect,  he  must  make  comparisons,  and, 
however  young  he  may  be,  these  operations  of  the  mind  are 
ceitainly  within  his  reach,  and  nothing  but  a  want  of  attention 
can  prevent  him  from  performing  them  successfully.  The  mo- 
ment an  infant  opens  his  eyes  to  the  light  in  this  world,  it  begins 
to  make  comparisons ;  that  is,  to  discover  resemblances  and 
differences.  We  can  imagine  no  period  in  its  infantile  exist- 
ence, supposing  it  to  be  bom  in  the  possession  of  the  corporeal 
senses  of  humanity,  in  which  it  perceives  not  a  distinction  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  or  in  which  it  cannot 
recognise  its  nurse  from  a  total  stranger.  No  one,  then,  can  per- 
haps be  found,  who  will  maintain  the  incapacity  of  any  child 
that  can  speak,  for  the  performance  of  everything  required  in 
the  process  just  described,  if  only  its  attention  can  be  gained.' 

This  account  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  max- 
ims stated  in  a  former  letter.  —  A  professor  in  tlie  University 
assured  me  that  one  of  his  children  was  taught  to  read  m  this 
manner  in  six  weeks. 


Art.  rV.  —  Practical  Lessons. 

Grammar. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  teaching 
the  emnological  part  of  English  Grammar,  made  in  a  district 
school  wrA  a*class  of  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years ;  but  generally  from 
twelve  to  sixteen.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  die  season,  the 
class  consisted  of  only  eight  or  ten  scholars. 

Ten  lessons  were  given,  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each^ 
and  the  whole  time  devoted  to  the  subject,  including  the  time 
occupied  in  studying  three  or  four  short  lists  of  words  at  home, 
couldnothave  been  more  than  twenty  four  hours.  Yet  during  this 
short  period,  nearly  the  whole  class  acquired  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  an  adjective,  and  the  degrees  of 
comparison ;  of  a  noun,  and  its  gender,  number,  and  case ;  of 

i)ronouns  in  general ;  of  verbs  and  adverbs  :  also  some  know- 
edge  of  trandtive  and  intransitive  verbs,  of  mood  and  tense,  of 
government  and  apeement,  and  of  the  nature  of  prepositions, 
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coDJuoctions,  mterjections,  and  articles.  They  could  parse 
etymologically,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  scholars  (even  of  their 
ages)  can,  who  have  studied  gramma^  three  months  on  the 
common  plan.  More  than  this,  what  they  did  understand,  they 
understood  dearly ;  and  they  had  associated  none  of  those 
painful  ideas  with  the  thought  of  English  Grammar,  which  are 
too  often  found  connected  with  it.  Enough  at  any  rate  was 
done  to  convince  the  instructer  of  what  he  had  long  believed, 
that  if  grammar  must  be  studied  by  young  children,  there  is  a 
better  mode  than  that  of  requiring  them  to  spend  weeks  and 
months  in  conunitting  to  memory  and  repeating  definitions  and 
rules  to  which  they  cannot  possibly  attach  any  meaning.  That 
the  plan  here  detailed  is  the  best,  is  not  pretended,  it  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  conducted  in  this  spirit,  and  on  these 
general  principles,  a  more  steady,  rational,  and,  to  the  young 
mind,  a  more  healthful  progress  will  be  made  than  on  the  usual 
plan.  Sensible  objects  will  aid  the  mind  in  studying  grammar 
as  well  a$_  other  sciences ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  English  language,  of  making  children 
fniserable  while  they  are  studymg  this,  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge.  When  children  have  made  considerable 
progress,  hooks  may  be  useful ;  but  till  that  time  I  believe  it 
better  to  pursue  some  plan  like  the  following ;  giving  each  pupil 
nothing  but  a  slate,  pencil,  and  sponge,  and  directing  him  to 
the  book  of  nature. 

Some  time  before  I  commenced  the  following  course,  I  had 
mentioned  to  my  scholars,  that,  as  the  school  was  large,  and 
the  people  rather  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  grammar  dur- 
ing the  day,  if  they  would  bring  each  a  slate  and  pencil,  we 
would  commence  a  series  of  evening  lessons,  in  January,  in  that 
branch.  In  January  we  commenced ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, the  following  course  was  pursued.  The  scholars  hav- 
ing taken  their  seats,  the  instructer  proceeded  i 

*  Scholars,  will  you  take  your  slates,  pencils,  and  sponges  ? 
They  were  immediately  taken.  ^Now  please  to  write  the 
name  of  this  thing  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  upon  your  slates.* 

Some  wrote  staff,  others  cane.  Either  was  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  ^  Now  you  may  write  upon  your  slates  the  names  of 
all  the  things  you  can  see  in  this  school-room.' 

*  TTiere  are  but  few  things  m  the  room.' 

^  WeU,  you  may  write  the  names  of  those  few.' 

Contraiy,  however^  to  the  expectation  of  the  lad  who  remark- 
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ed,  that  there  were  but  few  things  m  the  room,  he  thought  of 
more  than  he  could  write  on  one  side  of  his  slate.  Many  of 
the  scholars  remarked,  that  they  couM  not  before  have  believ- 
ed that  the  room  contained  so  many  things.  When  most  of 
the  class  had  extended  their  list  of  names  as  far  as  they  could, 
I  requested  them  to  count  them.  The  number  that  any  indi- 
vidual had  obtained  is  not  recollected,  but  it  was  considerable 
in  several  instances.  They  were  next  requested  to  pronounce 
severally  the  names  they  had  written ;  and  afterwards  the  in- 
structer  corrected  their  orthography  where  corrections  were 


*  You  may  now  clean  your  slates,  and  write  on  them  the 
names  of  all  the  things  you  ckn  think  of,  in  or  near  the  high- 
way between  this  house  and  Mr  B.'s,'  (about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.)     A  long  list  of  names  was  immediately  written. 

*  May  we  write  the  names  of  all  the  people,  and  the  birds, 
snakes,  and  other  animals  we  have  seen  between  here  and 
MrB.'s?' 

*  Yes,  if  you  please.' 

Before  the  lesson  had  been  continued  long  enough  to  make 
it  tiresome  to  the  pupils,  they  were  required  to  read  over  their 
lists ;  corrections,  if  necessary,  were  made  as  before.  <  I  wish 
each  scholar  to  remember  the  number  of  words  of  each  sort  he 
writes  down ;  at  least  as  nearly  as  he  can.' 

^  Do  you  know  what  a  qaaJbruped  is,  scholars  ? '  No  answer. 
The  question  was  repeated  m  another  form.  ^  Do  you  know 
what  sort  of  animals  are  called  quadrupeds?'  Continued 
idlence.  *  Well,  a  quadruped  is  any  animal  which  has  four  legs. 
Now  will  you  aJl  write  down  plainly  and  correctly,  the  names 
of  all  the  quadrupeds  you  can  think  of?  But  wait  a  moment. 
Josiah,  can  you  tell  me  what  a  quadruped  is  ? ' 

*'  An  animal  which  has  four  legs.' 

*  Very  well — you  are  now  ready  to  proceed.' 

A  lo^  list  was  again  produced,  which  was  corrected  as  be- 
fore. Tlie  next  lessons  were  the  names  of  flowers,  trees, 
fishes*  trades,  articles  of  household  furniture,  &x;. 

*  What  did  I  first  do  when  I  came  into  the  room  this  eve- 
ning?' 

*  You  asked  us  to  take  our  slates  and  write  the  name  of  the 
thing  you  held  in  your  hand.' 

*  And  what  did  you  write  ? ' 
*Cane.' 
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*  What  were  you  next  required  to  do  ?' 

^  To  write  the  names  of  all  the  things  in  the  school-room.' 

'What  next?' 

This  question  being  answered,  several  other  questions  were 
put,  of  the  same  general  character,  to  which  appropriate  an- 
swers were  promptly  given. 

*  Now  you  have  been  present  in  schools  where  grammar  was 
studied ;  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  a  noun  is  ? ' 

No  one  was  able  to  repeat  the  language  he  had  heard  useYl 
in  defining  it. 

*  Well,  all  the  words  which  you  have  written  down  this  eve- 
ning are  nouns.  Nouns  are  the  names  of  things.  There  are 
many  more  of  them.  You  have  written  down  the  names  of  a 
small  part  only  of  the  things  which  the  world  contains,  yet  the 
names  of  all  the  things  in  the  world  are  nouns.  Now  have  the 
goodness  to  take  your  spelling-books,  and  turn  to  those  easy 

sentences  on  page .     I  vnll  read  the  fourth  line  from  the 

top  of  the  page.     S.,  which  are  the  nouns  in  that  sentence  ? ' 

The  answer  was  given  promptly  and  correctly.  Other  ques- 
tions of  the  kind  were  asked  respecting  other  simple  sentences, 
to  which  answers  were  given. 

A  Common  School  Teacher. 

Carrying  in  Arithmetic. 

On  visiting  an  infant  school,  I  found  the  children  occupied 
with  arithmetic.  *  How  can  I  best  explain  carrying  to  the 
children?'  asked  the  teacher.  It  would  have  been  out  of 
place,  even  had  the  time  allowed  it,  to  have  described  the  whole 
system  of  inductive  instruction,  and  the  only  course  seemed  to 
be,  to  meet  the  present  difficulty,  in  the  best  manner. 

I  put  down  the  nine  digits,  in  order,  in  one  column,  on  the 
black  board,  requiring  the  children  to  name  them  as  I  wrote. 
I  then  commenced  another  column  with  10;  and  the  following 
conversation  passed. 

What  is  this?  *  Ten,'  But  here  is  1  just  like  1  in  the  first 
column.  <  But  there  is  0  after  it ;  and  1,  with  0  after  it  means 
ten.'  How  many  tens  ?  *  One  ten.'  What  does  the  0  mean  ? 
'  Nothing.'  But  does  the  figure  1  in  the  first  column  mean 
one  ten  ?  '  No ;  it  means  one  one.' 

And  what  is  this?  (writing  11  at  the  same  time.)  *  Eleven.' 
What  is  eleven?   <  Eleven  is  ten  and  one.'    How  many  tens. 
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and  how  many  ones?  ^  One  ten  and  one  one.'  How  is  it  writ- 
ten ?  *  With  one  before  one.'  What  is  this  ?  (12.)  *  Twelve.' 
How  many  tens  m  twelve  ?  '  One  ten  and  two  ones.'  How  is 
it  written  ?  '  With  1  for  one  ten  first,  and  2  for  two  ones  after 
it.'  The  remainder  of  the  column,  up  to  20,  was  written  and 
described  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  see,  chijflren ;  the  figure  before  the  last  in  every  num- 
*ber  in  this  column  is  one.  What  does  this  one  mean  }  '  It 
means  one  ten.'  Then  all  the  figures  next  to  the  last  mean 
tens  ?  '  Yes,  Sir.'  And  what  does  the  last  figure  in  every  num- 
ber mean  ?  ^  It  means  ones.'  Now  tell  me  all  this  at  once. 
<  The  last  figure  m  every  number  means  ones ;  and  the  next 
figure  to  the  last  always  means  tens.' 

Well,  now  let  us  add  5  and  14  and  12  together.  What  is 
this  five  ? — five  what  ?  *  It  is  five  ones.'  And  what  is  this  ? 
(pointing  to  14.)  '  One  ten,  and  four  ones.'  And  this?  (12.) 
'  One  ten,  and  two  ones.'  WeU,  if  we  had  apples  and  pears  to 
count,  we  should  not  put  them  all  together,  but  count  each 
separately.    Let  us  do  so  here. 

Here  we  have  5  ones,  and  4  ones,  and  2  ones.  How  many 
ones  do  these  make  ?  '  Eleven  ones.'  How  many  tens  in 
eleven  ones?  'One  ten  and  one  one.'  Here  we  have  two 
columns,  one  of  tensy  and  one  of  onet,  just  like  the  two  heaps  of 
apples  and  pears.  Shall  we  put  the  one  ten  and  the  one  one 
together  under  the  column  of  ones  ?  '  No,  Sir ;  we  must  put  the 
one  one  there,  and  the  one  ten  must  be  the  figure  before  the 
last.'  But  there  is  one  ten  and  one  ten  besides,  in  the  column 
of  tens,  can  we  not  put  them  together?  *  Yes,  Sir.'  How  many 
tens  will  that  make)  '  Three  tens.'  And  where  shall  we  put 
the  3  for  three  tens  ?  ^  Under  the  column  of  tens,  —  the  figure 
before  the  last.'  How  much  do  the  5  and  14  and  11  make 
then  ?  *  Three  tens  and  one  one.'  Three  tens  are  called  thirty. 
What  will  you  call  this  ?  *  Thirty  and  one.'  You  may  say, 
thirhrone. 

Now  when  you  take  a  ten  in  this  way  from  the  column  of 
ones,  and  put  it  with  the  other  tens,  it  is  called  carrying.  It  is 
carried  to  the  other  column,  because  it  is  too  large  to  be  in  the 
column  of  ones.  And  now  tell  me  what  you  will  do  when  you 
add  a  column  of  ones,  and  there  are  ten  ones,  or  more  than 
ten  ones  ?  *  We  must  cany  all  the  tens  to  the  column  before 
the  last.'  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  ones  ?  '  We  must  put 
them  down  under  the  column  of  ones.' 

An  Observer. 
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Art.  V.  —  New  York  Literary  Convention, 

It  is  well  known  that  a  plan  has  been  formed  for  establishing 
an  university  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  committee  to  whom 
the  arrangement  of  measures  for  the  purpose  was  confided,  re- 
solved to  call  a  convention  of  gentlemen  engi(ged  in  education 
and  literary  pursuits  from  various  parts  of  our  country.  In* 
compliance  with  their  invitations,  a  number  of  gentlemen  as- 
sembled in  New  York  on  the  20th  October,  in  the  City  Hall, 
where  a  room  was  politely  furnished  them  by  the  authorities  of 
the  city. 

President  Bates  was  appointed  president  of  the  convention. 
The  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  vice  presi- 
dents. The  mayor  havuig  declined.  Judge  Betts  was  nomi- 
nated in  his  place ;  John  Delafield,  senior,  Esq.  was  appointed 
secretary,  and  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  assistant  secretary.  The 
latter  found  himself  obliged  to  decline  and  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Grallaudet  was  chosen  in  his  room.  On  motion,  the  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Wjunwright. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  a  communica- 
tion from  the  committee  of  the  University,  which  was  read  by 
Dr  Mathews.  It  appeared  from  this  address,  that  in  addition 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  money  subscribed,  the  Athenaeum, 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
city,  had  respectively  offered  to  unite  with  the  University,  and 
contribute  their  libraries  and  museums  for  its  use,  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  city  were  expected  to  follow  their  example. 
It  was  then  stated  that  the  object  of  the  committee  in  calling 
the  convention  was  to  lead  to  an  interchange  of  views  among 
gentlemen  interested  in  literature  and  education  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  as  to  the  state  of  our  institutions  and  the  improve- 
ments which  may  be  desirable.  They  hoped  thus  to  obtain 
lieht  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  proposed 
University,  and  also  to  promote  the  difiusion  of  information  on 
this  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  similar  an- 
nual meetings  hereafter. 

Letters  were  read  from  President  Nott,  Professor  Stuart, 
Messrs  Duponceau,  Everett,  and  a  number  of  other  gendemen 
of  distinction,  expressing  their  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  re- 
gretting their  inability  to  attend. 

The  committee  then  presented  the  following  topics  for  con- 
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^deration  and  discussion,  and  distributed  to  the  members  on 
printed  sheets. 

I.  As  to  the  Universities  of  Europe :  and  how  far  the  sys- 
tem pursued  in  them  may  be  desirable  for  similar  institutions  in 
this  country. 

If.  The  organization  of  colleges  and  of  universities  in  this 
country  —  exhibiting  defects  to  be  remedied,  and  improvements 
to  be  made. 

III.  Police,  with  the  best  system  of  discipline,  the  distribution 
of  rewards,  or  honors,  and  whether  the  exercise  of  such  disci- 
pline should  be  con6ned  to  a  faculty,  or  shared,  and  to  what 
extent,  with  the  students. 

IV.  The  advantage  of  a  large  city  as  the  seat  of  a  university, 
and  the  demand  at  this  time,  by  the  community,  for  such  an 
institution. 

V.  The  importance  of  extensive  libraries  for  intellectual  im- 
provement 

VI.  Instruction  by  public  lectures  —  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  open  lectures  and  recitations  from  a  text  book ; 
how  they  may  be  combined  so  as  to  excite  the  teacher  to  keep 
paee  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  make  the  pupil  not 
only  a  hearer,  but  also  a  diligent  learner. 

vTI.  The  necessity  for  improved,  and  more  extensive  meant 
for  educating  classical  teachers. 

[The  following  additional  subjects  were  proposed  by  difierent 
members,  and  added  to  the  list.] 

VIII.  The  importance  of  adding  a  Department  of  English 
Language,  in  which  the  studies  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Clas- 
sics shall  be  minutely  pursued. 

tX.  A  National  Society,  for  the  promotion  of  Science  and 
Literature. 

X.  The  importance  of  making  the  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions of  our  country  the  subject  of  special  study  for  all  our 
youth. 

XI.  Whether  any  religious  service,  and  if  any,  what,  ipay 
withpropriety  be  connected  witli  the  University. 

XII.  Whether  any  course  of  instruction  on  the  evidences! 
of  Christianity  will  be  admissible. 

XIII.  The  propriety  of  studying  the  Bible  as  a  classic  in 
the  institutions  of  a  Christian  country. 

,  A  conmiunication  was  then  read  from  Professor  Vethake  of 
Princeton  college,  on  the  changes  to  be  desired  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  our  colleges  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
President  Marsh  of  Burlington,  Mr  Sparks  of  Boston,  and 
Professor  Robinson  of  Andover.  —  Another  communicatioo 
was  read  from  Mr  Bancroft  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  afternoon  a  communication  was  read  by  Dr  Lieber  of 
Boston,  on  the  subject  of  die  German  universities  and  the  ap- 
plication of  their  system  to  this  country ;  and  an  address  by 
Mr  T.  D.  Woolsey,  containing  some  account  of  the  institutions 
of  France.  The  committee  then  proposed  for  debating  the 
topic  relating  to  the  proper  mode  of  appointing  professors. 
Remarks  were  made  on  the  topic  by  Mr  Hasler,  Professor 
Silliman,  Mr  Sparks,  President  Bates,  Professor  Adrain  and 
others,  generally  advocating  the  importance  of  giving  the  faculty 
themselves  the  chief  influence  in  the  choice  of  new  professors. 

Thursdauy  Oct.  21.  The  convention  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  President  Bates. 

Professor  Perdicari  of  Washington  college,  a  native  of 
Greece,  read  a  communication  on  an  improved  method  of 
teaching  Greek,  in  which  the  black  board  was  employed,  and 
the  importance  of  adopting  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation, 
which  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Professor 
Robinson,  Professor  Patten  and  Gushing. 

President  Marsh  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  communication  of  Professor  Vethake,  reported  the  follow- 
ing questions,  as  calculated  to  bring  into  discussion  the  most 
important  subjects  of  that  communication. 

1 .  Is  it  expedient  to  bring  together  into  the  same  institutions, 
students  who  are  seeking  only  such  instruction  as  will  prepare 
them  for  the  active  employments  of  society,  and  those  who  aim 
at  a  general  or  what  is  called  a  liberal  education  ? 

2.  Is  it  expedient  that  all  who  are  aiming  at  the  liberal  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  should  pursue,  in  order  for  its  attainment, 
the  same  course  of  study  and  to  what  extent  shonld  it  be  the 
same  ? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  classes  in  our  colleges,  and  how  far  is  it 
practicable  to  admit  the  method  of  classing  students  with  m 
reference  to  their  progress  only  in  the  several  departments  of 
study. 

4.  How  far  is  it  expedient  in  the  discipline  of  a  literary  insti- 
tution, to  dispense  with  such  punishments  as  bring  public  dis- 
grace upon  toe  student,  by  the  more  efficient  employment  of 
the  parental  modeof  discipline  ? 
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6.  Are  the  methods  now  employed  to  excite  the  ambition 
and  promote  the  industry  of  students,  such  as  giving  discrimi- 
nating appointments  to  the  most  distinguished,  and  bringing 
ihem  forward  in  public  exhibitions,  wisely  adapted  to  their  end, 
and  what  are  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  industry  of  all  ? 

6.  Is  it  expedient  to  retain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
as  now  bestowed  in  our  colleges ;  and  if  so,  what  should  bo 
the  qualifications  of  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  ascertained  ? 

Several  of  these  points  were  then  discussed  by  Col.  Knapp, 
Dr  Lieber,  President  Marsh,  Mr  Sparks.  Mr  Gallaudet  sug- 
gested a  plan  of  a  double  course  which  might  be  adopted. — 
Mr  Woodbridge  gave  some  account  of  the  plan  pursued  at  the 
Fellenberg  institution,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  fixed  classification 
and  a  system  of  rewards.  The  effect  of  classification  in  favor- 
ing combinations  was  then  discussed  by  Mr  Sparks,  Professor 
Silliman,  Professor  Adrain  and  others. 

The  convention  was  opened  in  the  afternoon  by  an  anony- 
mous communication  read  by  Dr  Malthus  on  the  expediency  of 
making  arrangements  in  connexion  with  a  university  to  afford 
instruction  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  expediency  of  dividing 
the  university  into  several  departments  was  then  discussed  by 
President  Bates.  The  present  mode  of  conferring  degrees 
was  next  examined;  the  abolition  of  the  lower  degrees  in  Ger- 
many was  stated  and  a  similar  system  was  proposed.  The 
subject  was  then  laid  aside,  and  the  committee  proposed  for 
discussion  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  educating 
classical  teachers.  Dr  Wainwright  remarked  on  this  subject, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr  H.  E.  Dwight,  who  described  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  German  Gymnasium. 

Friday^  Oct.  22.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Dr  Yates.  A  communication  was  read  by  Col.  Knapp  on  the 
advantages  of  New  York  as  the  seat  of  a  university.  The  sub- 
ject of  discipline  was  then  discussed  by  Messrs  Marsh,  Wain- 
right,  Hasler,  Yates,  Woodbridge,  Bates,  Adrain,  Dewey, 
Silliman,  Emory,  and  Sparks.  The  prevailing  opinion  appear- 
ed to  be  in  favor  of  the  parental  system  of  discipline,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  public  disgrace  or  expulsion,  which  would  deprive 
the  student  of  the  privilege  of  entering  another  institution.  The 
necessity  of  employing  religious  influence  as  the  leading  means 
of  gorernment  in  addition  to  others,  was  also  urged. 

Lieut.  Mitchell  of  West  Point  addressed  the  convention  in 
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behalf  of  an  association  of  young  men  designed  to  promote  the 
formation  of  a  national  society,  and  expressed  their  desire  to 
cooperate  in  any  measures  which  might  be  adopted  for  this 
purpose. 

Li  the  afternoon;  Dr  Rice  remarked  on  the  subject  of  disci- 

fline,  and  urged  the  importance  of  making  religion  its  basis, 
^rofessor  Patten  remarked  on  the  importance  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  familiarity  between  the  officers  and  students.  The 
whole  report  of  the  committee  was  then  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Dr  Wainwright,  Professor  Silliman,  Dr  Rice, 
Professor  Patten,  and  Professor  Dewey,  who  were  required  to 
report  with  all  convenient  speed. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  a  national  society.  The  subject  was 
referred  for  consideration  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr 
Mathews,  Hon.  A.  Gallatin,  Mr  Sparks,  Dr  Lieber,  Professor 
Marsh,  Mr  Dwight  anct  Mr  Delafield,  to  report  at  the  next  con- 
vention. 

The  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  proposed,  as  an  additional  topic, 
the  expediency  of  uniting  with  a  University  a  preparatory  in- 
stituiion,'m  which  classical  studies  should  be  pursued  or  omitted, 
at  the  option  of  the  student,  and  advocated  the  plan  in  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 

Professor  Robinson,  from  the  committee  on  Professor  Vet- 
hake's  communication,  reported  favorably  on  the  method  of 
instruction  he  proposed  and  the  expediency  of  studying  the 
modem  Greek  in  our  institutions. 

Mr  Livingston  then  proposed  for  consideration  the  expedien- 
cy of  establishing  professorships  of  legislation,  considered  as  a 
science;  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs  Livingston,  Jones,  Tallmage,  Betts  and  Adrain. 

Saturday f  Oct.  23.  The  convention  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Dr  Rice  of  Virginia. 

A  communication  was  read  by  Dr  Corey  on  the  universities 
of  Dublin,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  1  Ith  and  12th  topics 
were  withdrawn  'by  Dr  Emory. 

Mr  Sparks  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  establishing  a  professorship  of  History 
in  our  colleges,  and  also  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  (he 
present  condition  of  King's  College  and  the  Ijon don  University. 

Messrs  Sparks,  Woodbridge  and  Lieber  were  appointed  on 
the  first  subject,  and  Messrs  Woolsey,  Sparks  and  Knapp  on 
the  second. 
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After  some  remarks  by  Professor  Perdicari,  Mr  Gallaudet 
advocated  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr  Gallatin,  of  establishing  in- 
stitutions where  the  sciences  might  be  studied  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  classics.  The  indispensable  necessity 
of  classical  studies  to  a  good  education  was  then  advocated  by 
President  Marsh,  Professor  Patten,  and  Dr  Mason  of  Geneva 
College. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  the  13th  topic,  on  the  propri-  . 
ety  of  introducing  the  Bible  as  a  classic,  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  Mr  Woodbridge,  Professor  Robinson  and  Mr  Gal- 
laudet were  appomted.  —  On  nootion  of  Mr  Sparks,  Messrs 
Woolsey,  Lieber,  and  Keating,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  concerning  the  popular  lectures  delivered  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Dr  Wainwright  then  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  ex- 
pressing the  conviction  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  meetings,  and  appointing 
another  to  be  held  next  autumn,  to  which  the  heads  of  our 

Erincipal  literary  institutions  and  other  literary  gentiemen  should 
e  invited. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Mathews,  Rev.  Dr  Wainwright,  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  and  John  Delafield,  Esq.  were  appointed  a  committee 
of  arrangement  and  invitation. 

The  convention  was  then  closed  with  prayer  by  President 
Mason  of  the  college  of  Geneva. 

This  convention,  on  the  whole,  was  deeply  interesting.  Im- 
portant questions  were  discussed,  differences  of  opinion  were 
freely  expressed,  but  the  debates  were  conducted  with  an  ur- 
banity and  dignity  which  we  have  seldom  wimessed  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly.  The  seats  assigned  to  spectators  were 
almost  constantly  filled,  and  the  public  interest  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  We  think  the  in- 
terchange of  opinion  which  took  place,  cannot  but  be  salutary  in 
its  influence.  For  a  more  extended  account  of  it,  we  would 
recommend  to  our  readers  the  journal  of  the  convention,  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  which  will  compose  not  only  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  various  communications  which  were  presented 
I  to  the  convention,  sketches  of  the  addresses  made,  will  form  a 
valuable  document  both  in  regard  to  facts  and  principles.  The 
topics  assigned  to  the  various  committees  for  examination, 
which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  next  convention  for  discus- 
sion, are  ofdeepmterest,  and  some  of  the  reports  we  trust  will 
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give  rise  to  important  practical  results.  We  hope  this  will  be 
followed  by  annual  meetings  of  the  same  kind,  which  may  have 
the  same  happy  influence  on  the  state  of  literature  and  the 
higher  institutions,  which  school  conventions  are  exerting  on 
the  cause  of  common  education. 


Abt.  VI.  —  Intelligence. 


Diet  of  Students.  —  Several  literary  institutions  seem  dispos* 
ed  to  try  the  effects  of  Prof.  Hitchcock's  principles  in  regard 
to  Diet.  At  Williams'  College,  an  Association,  comprising  a 
majority  of  the  students,  have  made  arrangements  for  board,  on 
the  principle  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
making  use  of  very  simple  food  in  every  respect.  The  plan 
has  already  been  for  some  sime  in  successful  operation.  It 
began  with  two  students,  and  has  extended  to  the  majority. 

A  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  Commons  Hall,  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  The  diet  is  found  to 
be  very  favorable  to  the  health  and  spirits.  More  intellectual 
work  can  be  accomplished  with  less  labor,  and .  less  necessity 
for  bodily  exercise.  The  plan  when  first  adopted  was  very 
much  ridiculed  and  opposed. 

Blank  Globes,  —  Most  Teachers  are  familiar  with  an  arti* 
cle  called  The  Elastic  Slate,  which  is  formed  by  covering 
pasteboard  with  a  black  and  hard  composition,  upon  which  the 
common  slate  pencil  will  leave  a  trace.  Mr  J.  Lorlng  of  this 
city  has  been  manufacturing  globes  covered  with  this  compo- 
sition, so  that  they  resemble  a  globe  of  slate.  He  has  others, 
which  he  calls  ivory-surface  globes,  similar  to  the  former,  ex- 
cepting that  they  are  covered  with  a  composition  resembling 
ivory,  upon  which  the  common  lead  pencil  is  to  be  used.  The 
globes  are  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  mounted  upon 
a  simple  frame.  The  ingenious  teacher  will  think  of  many 
useful  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  applied  in  schools. 
Drawing  the  outline  of  the  countries  of  the  earth  upon  such  a 
globe,  would  give  the  pupil  more  correct  ideas  than  could  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.   As  the  trace  is  easily  removed,  the 
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same  globe  is  to  be  used  by  many  pupils.  Every  college 
ought  to  possess  such  an  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
spherics. 

Jiew  York  State  Convention.  —  A  convention  of  Teachers 
was  held,  for  the  State  of  New  York,  in  October,  at  Utica.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  preliminary  step  towards  organizing  the 
teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in  that  State  into  a  pub- 
lic body.  The  session  continued  two  days.  The  subject  of 
defects  in  the  existing  system  of  Common  Schools  was  fully 
discussed,  and  some  measures  for  their  removal  and  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  were  proposed.  Preparations  were 
also  made  for  a  more  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  January. 
We  anticipate  with  much  interest  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  will  then  take  place,  and  shall  en()^avor  to  give  our 
readers  a  full  account  of  them. 


NOTICES. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Perspective,   including  Instructions   for 

Sketching  from  Nature.  18mo.  pp.  66. 

AiDoog  the  thousands  who  devote  no  little  attention  to  the  practice  ot 
drawing,  comparatively  a  small  number  trouble  themselves  much  with  the 
mathematical  principles  of  Perspective.  To  fix  them  in  the  memory  as  mc^ 
ehanieeU  rule$  is  laborious,  —  to  comprehend  their  ^lature  as  scientific  princi- 
ples, so  as  to  have  them  intertpoven  with  the  mind  and  become  as  it  were  a 
part  of  its  very  habit  of  thinking  on  these  Objects,  requires  more  mathe- 
matical skill,  and  more  power  of  thought,  than  young  pupils  can  generally 
bring  into  requisKion.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  demonstrations 
are  all  in  solid  geometry,  and  the  lines  and  angles  are,  of  course,  very  im- 
perfectly represented  b^  a  diagram  upon  a  plane.  The  book  before  us,  how- 
ever, seems  to  accomplish  all  which  can  be  done  in  this  respect.  The  ele- 
mentary principles  only  are  selected,  —  the  explanations  are  aiiapted  to  popu- 
lar use  and  are  illustrated  by  appropriate  engravings.  We  would  recommend 
it  to  aU  who  attempt  the  art  of  drawing. 

The  Academical  Speaker.  A  Selection  of  Extracts  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors,  adapted  for 
Exercises  in  Elocution.     By  B.  D.  Emerson. 

"Every  teacher  has  felt  the  difficulty  by  which  his  pupils  are  pressed,  in 
finding  extracu  for  declamations.  This  book  will  afford  assistance,  until  its 
stores  shall  be  exhausted  like  those  of  its  predecessors. 

The  compiler  says  in  bis  preface,  *  Each  extract  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiries  like  the  foUowing :  —  Has  tin  piece  force  and  spirit  ?    Is  its 
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moral  tendency  unqaesUonable  ?  Does  it  convey  a  complete  sense  intelligi- 
ble to  an  audience  without  the  aid  of  title  or  of  note  ?  Is  the  style  pure  uid 
in  good  taste }  Is  it  in  fine  of  stich  a  character  that  a  youth  may  enter  fully 
into  it  V  These  principles  seem  to  have  been  faithfully  observed  in  tlie  se* 
lectioD. 

A  View  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families,  with  Maps  and  Engravings.  By  Rev.  Rosea  Hil- 
drith,  Author  of  Books  for  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts Children* 

All  these  works  are  written  in  an  interesting  narrative  style,  and  contain 
much  useful  information.  Questions  for  use  at  recitation  are  appended  to  the 
chapters. 

Rudiments  of  Gesture,  Comprising  Illustrations  of  Common 

Faults  in  Attitude  and  Action,  with  Engravings,  and  an  Ap* 

pendix  designed  for  Practical  Exercise  in  Declamation.    By 

Wm.  Russell.  l8mo.  pp.  48. 

This  treatise  discusses  the  faulty  and  the  correct  positions  and  movements 
of  the  body,  under  the  divisions  of  the  Feet,  the  Lees,  the  Trunk,  the  Head, 
the  Hand,  the  Arm.  The  whole  is  fully  illustrated  Dy  linear  engravings.  It 
must  afibrd^no  litUe  assistance,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

A  Geography  of  Essex  County,  for  Young  Children ;  em- 
bracing 

1 .  A  short  Topographical  and  Historical  Sketch  of  every 
Town; 

2.  A  general  View  of  the  County,  and  the  Employments  of 
the'People ; 

3.  A  Glossary,  explaining  the  Geographical  and  other  diffi- 
cult fferms. 

By  James  G.  Carter  and  Wm.  H.  Brooks.     With  a  Map  of 

the  County.     Boston.  1830.  18mo.  pp.  118. 

The  design  and  general  plan  of  this  work  is  the  same  with  the  Geography 
of  Worcester  County,  noticed  in  a  recent  number. 

Lessons  in  Enunciation,  by  Wm,  Russell.    1830. 

The  arrangement  of  these  lessons  is  intended  to  be  varied  as  occasion  may 
require,  in  the  instruction  of  various  classes  of  learners.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  prefatory  advertisement,  that,  iu  commencing  with  very  young  learners, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  take  up  the  elementary  exercises  on  enunciation,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  words  of  oue  syllable,  and  are  intended  to  fix  the  true  sound 
of  every  vowel  and  of  every  consonant,  whether  occurring  singly  or  in  com* 
bination.  ^  Learners  more  advanced,  but  whose  habits  of  articulation  may  have 
become  vitiated  through  neglect  or  incorrect  example,  are  to  be  introduced 
to  the  examples  of  current  errors ;  and  students  whose  object  is  preparation 
for  professional  exercise,  are  furnished  with  a  course  of  pracUce  on  examples 
adapted  to  the  tones  of  public  speaking. 

The  work  is  thus  meant  to  apply  to  instruction  in  enunciation  fromTtbff 
earliest  age  at  which  pupils  bejs^n  the  practice  of  reading,  onward  to  Uie  more 
advanced  period  at  arhich  habits  are  generally  fixed. 
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Abt.  L— Sketches  of  Hofwtl.     Letter  V. 

llie  principles  by  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  guided  in  the  acquisition  of 
Knowledge, 

My  Dear  Friend  —  You  are  familiar  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Productive  School  of  education  of  which  Fellen- 
berg  has  been  so  important  a  member.  In  accordance  with 
these  he  divides  the  whole  period  of  education  into  two  principal 
portions.  The  first  should  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  develop^ 
ment  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers.  Trie 
second  to  their  application^  or  to  the  acquisition  of  that  positive 
knowledge  which  the  destination  or  taste  of  the  pupil  may  re- 

Suire.  Of  course,  knowledge  must  be  acquired  during  the 
rst  period  as  the  only  means  of  developing  the  mmd,  but  he 
beUeves  it  should  not  be  made  the  primary  oWect.  There 
should  be  a  course,  not  regulated  by  the  order  of  science,  nor 
by  any  fixed  rule,  but  by  die  necessities  of  the  individual. 

The  subjects  of  attention  in  this  period  of  education  should 
be  as  various  as  the  faculties  to  be  developed.  It  would  be 
considered  very  irrational  to  leave  one  limb  in  inactivitjr  in 
order  to  devote  the  time  exclusively  to  the  exercise  of  the 
othef,  when  both  were  equally  in  need  of  invigoration ;  or  to 
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cover  the  eyes  for  months  in  succession,  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  ear  for  music.  It  is  not  less  so  to  employ  a  child  for 
months  together  in  an  occupation  which  calls  mto  exercise  one 
set  of  faculties,  and  leaves  another  dormant.  The  whole  system 
should  march  harmoniously  together.  The  feebleness  of  his 
young  mind  requires  that  it  should  not  be  occupied  too  long  at 
once.  The  infantile  powers,  both  bodily  and  mental,  demand 
frequent  changes  of  occupation — and  are  mcapable  of  that  con- 
centration necessary  to  success  in  the  course  we  have  described. 
For  this  reason,  in  place  of  extending  the  circle  of  studies  as 
die  pupil  advances,  as  is  usually  done,  it  should  be  by  degrees 
more  contracted,  and  he  should  be  required  to  apply  more 
closely  to  a  single  subject,  for  a  greater  length  of  tune.  It  is 
only  when  the  development  of  the  faculties  is  completed,  and 
the  time  for  their  application  is  arrived,  that  it  is  proper  to  con- 
tinue, for  months  in  succession,  the  same  pursuits. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  oC  pursuing  these  studies,  the  views 
of  Fellenberg  are  also  in  accordance  with  the  essential  principle 
ot  the  productive  system.  His  maxim  is,  '  that  only  which  a 
man  produces  by  combinuig  the  materials  presented  to  him,  or 
which  he,  to  a  certain  degree,  reproduces  in  his  imagmation, 
until  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  own  train  of  thought,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  acquisition ;  or  can  contribute  satisfactorily  tp 
the  development  of  bis  mind.'  The  duty  of  the  instructer  is, 
not  to  create  powers,  but  to  develope  those  already  existing  by 
exciting  them  to  action  —  not  to  infuse  knowledge  into  the  brain 
of  his  pupil,  but  to  direct  him  in  acquiring  it.  It  is  to  point 
out  the  objects  which  demand  his  attention,  and  which  are 
adapted  to  his  age  and  capacity,  to  prevent  him  from  following 
circuitous  or  erroneous  paths,  or  attending  to  unimportant  par- 
ticulars, which  would  only  produce  loss  oftime ;  to  lead  him  to 
observe  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  assist  him  in  overcoming  or 
explaining  the  difficulties  he  encounters.  If  the  pupil  need 
more  aid  than  this,  it  is  usually  an  evidence  that  the  task  is 
beyond  his  present  strength  —  it  should  be  deferred  until  his 
mind  is  developed  and  invigorated  by  other  means. 

It  is  with  these  views  that  he  is  required  to  take  each  step, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  himself,  without  being; carried  in  the 
arms  of  the  instructer.  He  must  be  led  not  only  to  observe 
and  describe,  but  to  connect  and  classify  the  objects  he  observes, 
to  combine  the  facts  he  may  have  learned,  and  deduce  princi- 
ples ;  and  again  reduce  these  principles  to  others  more  general 
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and  nx>re  simple.  He  must  be  called  on  to  apply  them  to 
other  circumstances,  to  employ  them  m  ascertaining  or  verify- 
ing other  facts,  and  in  performing  new  operations  of  experiment 
or  of  practical  utility,  to  devise  the  means  of  accomplishing  an 
object  proposed,  or  discover  the  method  of  establishing  as  a 
general  truth,  the  result  of  a  single  experiment,  as  in  geometry 
and  mathematics.  In  short  he  should  be  taught  that  all  human 
science  has  been  constructed  by  means  of  the  same  faculties, 
b  various  degrees  of  power  and  activi^r,  v^ich  he  himself 
possesses,  fix>m  the  materials  which  are  also  within  his  reach 
either  in  observation  or  m  history.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
be  reminded  that  men  have  been  accumulating  facts  and  ob- 
servations for  ages  ^— that  many  have  devoted  their  whole  lives 
to  arrange  them  and  deduce  from  them  certam  principles, 
which  have  been  established  on  their  present  ba^s  only  after 
repeated  failures;  that  a  life  would  scarcely  suffice  to  produce 
completely  a  sin^e  science,  and  that  on  this  account,  be  must 
often  be  content  to  rel^  on  the  testhnon^  of  other  men  m  re- 
gard to  &cts  and  pnnciples,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
ascertab,  and  avail  himself  of  the  experience  and  remarks  of 
others,  where  it  would  occupy  too  much  time,  or  require  greatr 
^  advances  in  knowledge  to  obtain  the  results  for  himself.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  course  of  reasoning  is  not  to  be  presented 
at  once  in  its  abstract  form,  but  on  the  contrary  it  should  be  the 
result  of  his  own  inquiries  and  remarks  under  the  guidance  of 
the  instructer. 

In  this  view,  observation  should  alwap  precede  reasoning. 
Theory  should  always  be  founded  upon  practice.  In  language, 
£ar  instance,  let  a  number  of  examples  be  presented,  in  which 
the  same  airangement  or  form  prevails.  The  most  inattentive 
child  of  ordinary  capacity,  will  oe  struck  by  the  resemblance, 
will  imitate  the  form  when  required  to  construct  new  sentences 
of  the  same  sort,  and  will  usually,  of  himself,  express  the  nde 
which  they  illustrate.  Present  him  a  geometrical  figure,  rive 
him  its  name,  and  employ  him  in  observmg  the  relation  of  its 
sides  and  angles,  and  ne  will  speedily  produce  a  definition  more 
or  less  perfect.  Show  him  a  mineral,  a  plant,  an  animal,  and 
require  a  description  of  its  form  and  parts ;  present  a  number 
in  succession,  require  him  to  compare  them,  and  to  arrange 
those  which  are  similar,  to  observe  the  parts  which  are  com- 
mon to  several  of  these  groups,  and  to  all,  and  you  lead  him 
to  the  ideas  of  individual,  species,  and  genus.     He  is  now 
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f)repared  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  others  have  per- 
brmed  the  same  task,  and  to  listen  with  eagerness  and  interest 
to  the  rules,  definitions,  and  classification  which  they  have 
formed  after  more  extensive  observations,  or  more  mature 
reflection;  to  use  them  in  correctmg  his  own,  and  to  seek 
thenceforward  to  avail  himself  of  these  aids,  so  valuable  in 
avoiding  error,  and  arriving  speedily  at  general  truths.  He 
thus  learns  the  necessity  of  receiving  with  implicit  confidence 
such  statements  from  authentic  sources,  as  his  own  experience 
does  not  permit  him  to  verify. 

The  same  course  should  be  pursued  as  far  as  possible  m 
moral  subjects,  and  with  the  same  ultimate  precaution.  Let 
him  be  taught  to  examine,  to  reason  m  regard  to  all  which  he 
can  discover ;  let  him  be  made  to  feel  his  ignorance  on  other 
points,  to  perceive  tliat  there  are  subjects  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  observation  or  inquiry,  and  then  he  may  be 
taught  to  welcome  the  light  of  revelation,  and  to  transfer  to  the 
word  of  God,  that  faith  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  re- 
pose in  the  declarations  of  men. 

But  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with  materials 
which  are  not  within  his  reach,  or  assist  him  in  difiiculties 
which  he  is  himself  incapable  of  surmounting ;  he  should  be 
invariably  required  to  reproduce  what  he  has  learned  in  de- 
scriptions and  analyses,  both  oral  and  written ;  to  recast  the 
subject  in  his  own  mould,  to  illustrate  the  object  described,  and 
the  reasoning  employed  in  his  own  mode ;  and  to  express  the 
views  and  opinions  to  which  they  have  led  him,  or  the  feelings 
tfaey  have  excited. 

This  method  of  instruction  is  not  only  best  adapted  to  give 
the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  he  acquires,  but  is  also 
the  best  means  of  exercising  the  faculties,  and  the  only  method 
of  enabling  the  educator  to  ascertain  the  capacity  and  defects  of 
the  pupfl,  whose  character  he  is  called  upon  to  form. 

Letter  VI. 

The  pleasure  of  intellectual  efforty  and  the  love  of  knowledge  powerful 
8timulant8  to  exertion. 

My  Dear  Friend — In  the  view  of  Fellenberg  it  is  also  a 
point  of  essential  importance  in  education,  to  render  every  sub- 
ject, and  every  occupation  to  which  the  child  is  called  upon  to 
attend,  as  interesting  as  possible. 

The  attention  which  we  pay  to  a  subject,  the  facility  with 
which  we  receive  impressions,  and  the  success  with  which  we 
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perform  any  labour,  are,  from  the  necessity  of  om-  nature,  in 
proportion  to  the  mterest  they  excite.  To  attempt  to  excite  a 
pain&l  interest  by  severe  punishm^its,  when  the  opposite  course 
may  be  taken,  is  to  produce  associations  which  will  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  employment  in  question  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  ccoidemning  such  a  plan, 
without  speaking  of  the  utter  want  of  benevolence  which  it 
involves,  or  of  the  question  whether  we  have  a  right  to  trample 
upon  die  buds  of  childish  enjoyment  m  order  to  seciu'e  to  the 
pupil  an  additional  amount  of  knowledge — of  knowledge,  too, 
which  his  repugnance  proves  is  not  adapted  to  his  state  or 
capaci^^  and  whose  acquisition  will  become  easy  as  well  as 
agreeable  at  a  later  period. 

But  experience  proves  that  other  means  are  adequate,  nay 
more  efficacious,  for  producing  that  degree  of  interest  which  is 
necessary  to  lead  on  the  pupil  in  studies  suited  to  his  age  and 
development. 

It  is  by  na  means  allowable  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg  to  ren- 
der labour  a  mere  amusement ;  or  to  reduce  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  to  a  series  of  games.  This  would  deprive  us  of  the 
means  \diich  study,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  mdustry,  affords 
in  exciting  the  powers  to  vigorous  action,  in  cultivating  the  habit 
of  self-government,  and  in  preparing  the  individual  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  and  labours  of  real  life  with  courage  and  per- 
severance. It  would  produce  a  feeble  development,  a  sickly 
taste,  which  longs  after  some  exterior  excitement,  and  demands 
that  everything  which  is  presented  should  be  rendered  palatable, 
in  place  of  that  healthy,  intellectual  appetite,  which  finds  its 
gratification  in  that  which  nourishes.  It  is,  in  fact,  encouraging 
die  taste  for  play,  and  not  for  study,  and  rendering  knowledge 
a  means  when  it  should  be  presented  as  the  end. 

The  principles  already  described,  if  carried  into  efiect  from 
infancy,  will  ahnost  of  themselves,  lead  to  this  result.  The 
Creator  has  so  formed  us,  that  our  very  enjoyment  consists  in 
the  active  em]plo3rment  of  our  powers.  The  butterfly  does  not 
more  truly  rejoice  to  flutter  m  the  sunbeams,^  or  the  lamb  to 
sport  m  the  meadows,  than  the  child  to  exercise  the  powers 
which  God  has  given  him,  if  the  proper  objects  are.  presented 
to  engage  them.  Were  it  a  principle  to  present  only  such 
objects,  to  demand  only  such  effi)rts  as  are  adapted  to  their 
capacity  of  mind,  and  the  powers  of  attention  belongmg  to  their 
age  and  their  Sjrstem,  the  employment  of  their  minds  m  the 
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pursuit  of  knowledge,  would  interest  them  no  less  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  bodies  in  play. 

Unfortunately  the  early  methods  of  education  too  often  leave 
many  of  their  powers  unawakened,  by  confining  the  view  of 
the  child  to  the  narrow  circle  of  objects  found  in  his  nursery 
or  play  ground,  because  the  duties  or  the  indolence  of  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  him  do  not  permit  that  watchfuhiess 
which  is  necessary  in  a  more  extended  circle  of  observation, 
nor  even  guidance  and  assistance  in  discovering  new  objects  and 
modes  of  exercise.  His  expanding  faculties  are  restrained  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  the  convenience  of  others,  instead  of 
allowing  them  ample  space,  and  the  free  use  of  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  exammation  of  all  that  is  presented  to  him, 
and  the  execution  of  all  the  projects  and  experiments  which 
would  serve  as  exercises  for  his  ingenuity,  and  a  means  of  lead- 
bg  him  on  to  the  acquisition  of  new  facts,  and  the  habit  of  more 
accurate  observations. 

A  rational  course  of  education  is  often  obstructed  by  the 
demands  which  necessity  or  prejudice  makes  for  the  earliest 
instruction  possible.  The  child  is  thus  obliged  to  confine  him- 
self for  hours  to  the  same  positions  and  the  same  tasks,  at  an  age 
when  his  body  writhes  with  impatience  under  such  constant  re- 
stramts ;  and  his  mind  is  confused  and  wearied  by  the  necessity 
of  fixing  its  feeble  powers  of  attention  so  long  on  a  single  subjecU 
So  long  as  the  demands  of  parents,  or  the  necessity  which  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  impose,  require  this  premature  development, 
the  educator  is  compelled  to  submit,  or  to  leave  the  task  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  pursue  it  merely  as  a  means  of 
earning  bread.  He  must  therefore  endeavour  to  provide  by 
greater  exertions,  and  by  the  aid  of  artificial  arrangements,  those 
means  of  cheerfiilness  which  should  arise  naturally  from  giving 
only  such  tasks  to  each  pupil,  as  would  excite,  without  fSsdguing 
his  mind  ;  and  the  child  must  be  taught  to  sacrifice  his  inclina- 
tions and  to  make  efibrts  which  would  not  otherwise  be  demand- 
ed, to  gratify  bis  parents  and  comply  with  the  universal  prejudice. 

Letter  VII. 

VMeaiu  of  mUregtifig  pupils  in  their  studies. 

My  Dear  Frfend — You  will  probably  ask  how  the  object 
proposed  in  my  last  letter  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  order  to 
render  a  study  interesting,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
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present  it  in  connexion  with  the  practical  purposes  to  which  it 
IS  to  be  applied,  or  with  sensible  and  practical  illustrations  by 
means  of  objects,  pictiu*es,  experiments,  or  narratives. 

Thus  the  study  of  a  language  should  be  connected  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  history  of  those  who  speak  it ;  and  that  of  the 
mathematics,  natural  history,  and  morals,  vnih  their  practical 
application.  In  the  Iwguage  of  Fellenberg,  ^  Instruction  should 
he  followed  by  action  as  closely  as  the  lightning  by  the  thunder, 
and  the  life  should  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  studies. 
They  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  put  m  execution 
any  plan  or  experiments  which  their  studies  nave  suggested  ; 
and  will  thus  gain  more  than  by  any  direct  explanation.  It  is 
in  this  mode  cmly  that  we  can  nope  to  prevent  that  lamentable 
contrast  so  often  visible  between  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
men,  and  which  is  frequently  caused  by  the  entire  separation  of 
theory  and  practice  to  which  theur  early  education  has  accus* 
tomed  them.' 

It  is  also  very  imp(»tant  to  maintain  a  degree  of  harmony 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  the  pupils.  Each  science  should  be 
connected  by  as  many  links  as  possible  with  every  other.  *  The 
extent  of  sciendfic  cukivation  demanded  at  the  present  day,* 
says  Fellenberg,  *  renders  it  particularly  desirable  that  every 
part  of  the  great  edifice  should  be  arranged  in  a  certain  harmony 
with  the  rest ;  that  all  should  be  so  intimately  united  that  the 
portions  most  heterogeneous  may  contribute  mutually  to  the  sup- 
port of  each  other,  and  to  the  strengdi  of  the  whole  fabric' 
Their  mutual  dependence  should  be  illustrated,  and  the  light 
and  aid  they  a^rd  each  other  be  pomted  out.  Thus  geog- 
raphy and  history  are  closely  connected  with  the  natural 
sciences ;  and  bo^  derive  important  aid  from  the  mathematics ; 
drawbg  also  has  its  interest  greatly  increased  when  allied  with 
these  pursuits,  by  callmg  on  the  pupil  to  design  the  objects  he 
descr3)ed,  and  draw  the  diagrams  and  maps  and  sketches  ne- 
cessary to  illustrate  the  subjects  of  his  study.  The  description 
of  the  objects  observed  indudes  their  form  and  size,  involving 
the  principles  and  definitions  of  geometry,  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  into  requisition  the  principles  of  language.  Where  sev- 
eral languages  are  studied,  the  analogies  and  distinctions  dis- 
covered m  comparing  them,  give  new  interest  to  every  one,  and 
(timish  in  themselves  a  rich  field  of  observation.  The  relation 
observable  between  the  language,  and  the  general  knowledge 
or  favorite  sciences  of  a  people,  and  the  <  influence  of  the  Ian- 
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guag0  CD  the  sciences,  character,  and  alliances  of  natioDs,  may 
also  be  referred  to,  although  in  its  ext^it,  it  is  a  subject  of  pro- 
found philosophical  investigation.  But  the  pupil  of  every  age 
will  take  deep  interest  in  tracing  the  connexions  and  variatbns 
of  languages  m  the  history  of  nations,  and  observing  the  traces 
of  colonies,  of  c<Hiquests,  of  the  union  of  nations,  of  the 
influence  of  learned  men  and  the  progress  of  science,  in  the 
mixture  of  foreign  words  and  idioms  which  is  found  in  the  mod* 
em  languages,  and  which  distinguishes  them  especially  from  the 
more  ancient. 

The  connexion  of  the  rhythm  and  tones  of  music,  with  those 
employed  in  poetry  and  declamation,  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  obvbus  neglect  of  an  important  aid  to  the  development 
of  the  taste,  and  powers  of  elocution. 

Above  all,  the  connexion  and  influence  of  these  various 
studies  upon  the  moral  powers  and  religious  feelings  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  books  employed  m  teaching  the 
languages  should  also  be  made  the  instruments  of  conveying 
lessons  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  should  tend  to  confirm  and  ele- 
vate the  religious  feelings.  Nature,  and  the  sciences  connected 
with  i^  as  well  as  hbtory,  affi)rd  important  and  ample  means  of 
enlarging  the  moral  horizon  and  elevatmg  the  moral  feeling. 
The  mathematical  sciences  and  their  application  furnish  fre- 
quent occasion  to  admire  the  power  which  God  has  given  to 
man  of  measuring  space  and  extending  liis  calculation  through 
future  periods  of  time,  while  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  in 
view  of^  the  pupil  the  dlflerence  between  its  demonstrations 
founded  in  hypothesis,  and  never  applicable,  without  modifica- 
tion to  facts,  and  those  proofs  which  rest  on  moral  evidence. 

An  air  of  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the  instructer  himself, 
is  a  circumstance  of  the  first  importance  in  iospiring  the  pupil's 
interest  in  his  studies.  A  severe,  magisterial  air,  may  impose 
silence  and  excite  awe,  but  will  never  rouse  to  exertion  or  ani- 
mate to  inquiry.  The  pupil  should  see  that  the  instructer  him- 
self is  deeply  mterested  in  his  task,  or  he  wiH  not  fail  to  regard 
it  with  indiflerence.  Even  animals  are  not  insensible  to  the 
cheermg  tones  of  their  master,  and  the  susceptible  feelings  of 
youth  imbibe  at  once  the  tint  of  surrounding  objects.  If  chil- 
dren can  be  induced  to  comma[ice  their  tasks  with  gaiety,  they 
accomplish  them  with  ease.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  gloom 
of  theur  teacher  casts  a  shadow  over  the  subjects  he  presents, 
they  approach  them  with  reluctance,  and  attend  to  them  without 
zeal  or  interest. 
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The  same  great  principles  are  applied  to  the  education  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  a  life  of  labour.  They  are  to  be 
prepared  for  their  daily  round  of  occupations  by  excidng  that 
interest  in  their  labours  and  associatmg  pleasures  with  them 
which  shall,  not  only  diminish  their  toil,  out  inspire  attachment 
to  them.  On  this  principle  is  founded  the  Agricultural  or 
Rural  School  of  HotWyl,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  brief  out- 
line in  my  next  letter. 

Letter  VIII. 

My  Dear  Friend  — The  agricultural  population  of  every 
country  forms  the  mass  of  tlie  nation.  It  embraces  most  of  its 
physical  strengtii,  and,  if  well  educated,  it  is  usually  the  most 
virtuous,  tlie  most  substantial  part  of  tlie  community.  Their 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  comprising  that  of  day 
labourers,  is  therefore  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
this  was  the  promment  object  of  Fellenberg  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  institutions.  It  is  not  accomplished,  in  his  view, 
by  raising  them  above  their  emplo}rment,  or  by  inspiring  a  taste 
for  otlier  occupations,  which  will  render  tliis  irksome.  It  is  by 
inspiring  attachment  to  the  ground  they  cultivate,  by  leading 
tliem  to  find  happmess  b  tliis  employment  of  their  faculties, 
and  in  the  result  of  their  labours.  Is  it  asked,  How  shall  this 
be  effected?  Fellenberg  replies,  By  improving  agriculture;  by 
rendering  it  honorable ;  by  elevating  its  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  called  to  exercise  it.  This  influence  must 
be  exerted,  not  merely  on  proprietors  and  overseers  in  the  great 
schemes  and  arrangements  of  an  estate,  but  on  the  individual 
labourers  in  the  minute  details  of  daily  life.  They  should  be 
taught,  as  far  as  possible,  to  find  resources  for  intellectual  occu- 
pation and  enjoyment,  in  every  process  of  labour,  in  every  soil 
they  till,  in  every  plant  or  insect  they  encounter,  in  every  change 
they  observe  in  the  air,  or  llie  earth,  or  its  productions.  They 
must  especially  be  led  to  recognise  throughout  the  hand  of  the 
Deity,  to  acknowledge  his  blessings,  to  bow  to  his  chastise- 
ments, and  to  feel  their  dependence  upon  him. 

The  Rural  School  of  Hofwyl  is  intended  to  accomplish  this 
object  by  training  children  to  a  life  of  labour,  and  especially  to 
an  agricultural  life ;  and  cultivating  their  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  they  may  understand  the  pro- 
cesses they  perform,  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  advan- 
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tages  and  the  duty  of  industry,  instead  of  engaging  in  it  as  an 
irks(xne  mechanical  task. 

Their  physical  education  rests  upon  the  same  principles  as 
that  of  those  who  are  destined  to  literary  pursuits  ;  but  neces- 
sarily requires  modifications  in  reference  to  their  future  mode 
of  Ufe.  The  most  simple  methods  of  living,  and  the  habit  of 
performing  for  themselves  all  that  the  cleanliness  and  the  com-» 
fort  of  their  rooms  for  lodging,  eating,  and  instruction  require, 
are  obviously  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  their  food,  and  the  airiness  of  their  apartments,  and 
other  things  necessary  to  health,  are  attended  to  with  care.  The 
increased  exposure  to  wind  and  weather  which  their  employ- 
ment requires,  not  only  serves  as  a  better  preparation  for  their 
fiiture  life,  but  secures  them  fi*om  a  multitude  of  little  indispo- 
sitions, in  which  the  pupils  of  the  more  favoured  classes  su^r. 
They  are  accustomed  to  go  bareheaded  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  barefooted  in  the  summer.  Their  beds  are  of  straw. 
Their  clothing  is  as  simple  as  possible,  but  always  kept  whole. 

Their  food  (which  they  assist  in  preparing),  consists,  Kke 
that  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  generally  of  soup,  vegetables,  bread, 
and  milk,  at  every  meal.  They  have  meat  but  once  or  twice 
in  the  week,  and  wine  (the  wine  of  the  country  resembling 
our  cider),  only  at  their  occasional  festivals,  at  the  harvest  home, 
the  new  year,  and  the  birthday  of  Vehrli.  The  aspect  of 
health  and  cheerfulness  which  pervades  the  school,  is  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  all  their  physical  wants  are  amply  provided 
for. 

,  The  following  sketch  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  daily 
routine  of  the  institution.  The  pupils  are  awakened  at  half 
past  four  or  half  past  five,  according  to  their  ages.  Half  an 
hour  is  allowed  them  for  washing  and  making  their  beds.  After 
a  lesson  of  one  hour  in  summer,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  m  wm- 
ter,  they  attend  to  devotional  exercises  and  breakfast.  Here 
the  task  of  each  division  and  mdividual  is  assigned  for  the  day 
by  their  teacher  Vehrli.  At  eleven  they  return  to  dinner,  and 
then  have  a  second  lesson  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  five  or 
six,  according  to  the  season,  they  have  a  piece  of  bread  ;  and 
a  third  lesson  of  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  at  seven  they  sup. 
An  assembly  is  then  held  for  the  review  of  the  day,  which  is 
closed  with  devotional  exercises,  and  the  younger  pupils  go  to 
bed.  The  elder  agam  receive  instruction,  or  occupy  themselves 
in  some  useful  manner. 
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During  the  winter,  when  their  employments  are  not  sufficiently 
active,  they  pass  an  hour  in  the  evening  in  gymnastic  exercises 
or  active  games. 

During  the  summer,  they  are  occupied  almost  entirely  with 
the  laboiu^  of  the  field,  proportioned  to  their  capacity  and 
strength.  The  youngest  are  employed  in  gathering  stones  and 
weeds  fix)m  the  fields.  At  this  season,  ten  or  twelve  hours  on 
an  average  are  devoted  to  labour,  and  three  or  four  to  instruc- 
tion, when  circumstances  allow  it.  During  haying  and  harvest, 
instruction  is  omitted ;  and  the  pupils  have  sometimes  volun- 
teered to  labour  seventeen  hours  daily;  but  this  is  seldom 
allowed. 

During  the  winter  they  spend  seven  to  nme  hours  in  labour, 
and  receive  five  or  even  six  hours  of  instruction.  The  time 
which  is  not  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  catde,  threshing,  and 
other  labours  of  the  farm,  is  employed  m  makmg  baskets,  straw 
mats,  in  selecting  seeds,  and  in  breaking  up  stones  for  repairing 
the  roads.  As  an  additional  occupation,  as  well  as  a  usefiil 
one,  all  the  pupils  are  taught  to  sewj  so  far  as  to  mend  their 
own  clothes ;  but  to  avoid  taking  them  fi*om  their  work,  this 
task  is  usually  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  girls'  school,  under  the 
direction  of  the  housekeeper. 

In  addition  to  this,  every  pupil  has  some  part  of  the  household 
economy  entrusted  to  him.  One  person,  for  example,  is  assigned 
to  keep  each  of  the  rooms  clean ;  another  to  take  charge  of  the 
tools;  another  the  slates,  &;c.,  in  order  to  give  the  habit  of 
responsibility  and  regularity,  as  weQ  as  to  accustom  them  to 
their  occupations.  Their  tasks  are  assigned  and  superintended 
by  three  persons,  caHed  the  household  council,  and  are  changed 
every  three  months,  in  order  to  accustom  all  to  each  branch  of 
duty.  Even  the  chOdren  have  some  little  task  assigned  them, 
that  they  may  imbibe  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  habits. 

They  are  also  furnished  with  the  opportunities  and  induce- 
ments to  voluntary  labour  on  their  own  account.  Each  of  the 
younger  boys  has  a  little  garden-spot  for  vegetables,  and  another 
for  flowers,  which  he  cultivates  himself  in  his  leisure  hours. 
He  is  allowed  no  manure  but  that  which  he  collects  fit)m  the 
roads,  or  from  the  dry  leaves  of  autumn.  He  disposes  of  the 
productions  as  he  pleases.  If  he  sells  them  to  the  establish- 
ment, they  are  credited  to  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  die 
money  is  paid  to  him.  He  may  either  employ  it,  or  {dace  it  at 
interest  in  the  establishment,  even  if  only  a  firauic.    A  firuit  tree 
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is  also  assigned  to  every  two  or  three  boys,  who  take  care  of  it, 
and  dispose  of  its  fruits  in  the  same  manner.  The  elder  pupik 
assist  the  younger  in  these  occupations. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
Agricultural  School. 


Abt.  II. — ^Infant  Education.     No.  II. 

Should  any  parent  who  has  read  the  article  mserted  in  a  re- 
cent number,  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Education,  again  take 
up  this  work,  we  would  venture  to  address  to  him  a  few  remarks. 

You  have  seen  the  views  expressed  on  the  'training'  of 
children,  which  is  required  by  the  scriptural  injunction,  and  the 
age  at  which  it  should  begin,  in  order  to  secure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promise  annexed.  You  have  been  convinced,  we 
trust,  that  you  must  educate  your  child,  whether  you  choose  it 
or  not ;  that  every  action,  and  word,  and  look,  and  tone  of 
voice,  have  their  influence  upon  it;  that  the  manner  in  which 
you  take  care  of  its  body  and  supply  its  daily  wants,  has  no 
small  effect ;  and  that  the  circumstances  in  which  you  live,  will 
have  a  serious,  an  almost  uncontrollable  power  in  forming  its 
character,  and  deciding  its  future  destmy.  You  are  ready  to 
say,  *  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Who  can  discharge 
such  a  responsibility  ?  Who  can  guard  against  such  dangers  ?' 
Your  feeling  is  natural.  But  do  not,  therefore,  sit  down  in  de- 
spair. It  is  a  responsibility  you  have  voluntarily  assumed*  It 
is  one  you  cannot  escape,  li  is  a  task  imposed  on  you  by  Divine 
Providence^  and  you  may  look  with  confidence  to  him  for  guid' 
ance  and  aid.  Do  not  neglect  your  duty  entirely,  because  you 
are  in  danger  of  not  performing  it  perfectly.  Chi  the  contrary, 
if  your  danger  be  so  great,  let  your  effi>its  be  proportionally 
vigorous  to  avoid  it.  Let  them  be  directed  to  everything  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  having  an  influence  on  the  infantile 
character. 

The  first  effort  is  to  be  made  upon  yourself.  It  is  ^  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh;'  and  if  all  that 
you  say  and  do  has  an  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the 
fi)untain  in  order  to  purify  the  streams.  As  the  first  step  U>» 
^vards  the  poper  education  of  your  children, — be  yourklf  what 
you  ioish  thm  to  bo. 
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Watch  over  your  awn  health,  that  you  may  impart  to  them  a 
'  Tigoroqs  constitution,  and  that  you  may  not  injure  their  charac- 
j  ter,  by  the  gloom  and  irrilability  arising  from  disease.  Avoid 
every  habit,  deny  yourself  every  gratification,  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  it,  lest  they  should  injure  themselves  in  following  your 
example.  Above  all,  ^  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'  any  of 
those  poisons  which  will  introduce  them  to  the  high  road  of  in- 
temperance. Can  it  be  necessary,  at  this  day,  to  add.  Do  not 
give  them  to  your  chUdren.  More  than  one  parent  has  trained 
his  child  to  be  a  drunkard,  by  commencing  with  comforting 
cordials  and  elixirs,  or  habituating  him  to  die  soothing  effects  of 
opiates,  to  escape  from  his  resdessness  or  ill  temper. 
/  Watch  over  your  own  heart.  See  that  the  spu'it  of  the  Gros- 
pel  reign  there.  See  that  it  be  so  predominant  that  it  shall  be 
evident,  even  to  your  children,  that  you  are  governed  by  it. 
When  you  feel  disposed  to  irritation,  repeat  the  whole  alphabet 
as  Cesar  did,  rather  than  suffer  a  word,  or  look,  or  tone  to  es- 
cape you,  which  shall  bear  the  features  of  the  demoniac  spirit 
of  anger ;  and  when  you  are  overtaken  in  this  besetting  sin  of 
an  educator  ^as  you  probably  often  will  be),  in  addition  to  other 
means  of  resistance,  be  persuaded  to  try  an  experiment,  which 
has  more  than  once  been  successful;  confess  it  to  your  child, 
and  express  your  sorrow.  Nothing  vriU  be  a  more  powerful 
check  upon  yourself,  or  a  more  impressive  warning  to  him  not 
to  imitate  you.  Be  equaUy  cautious  in  the  temper  you  exhibit 
towards  others,  and  the  spirit  you  show  m  your  remarks  con- 
cerning them.  Be  doubly  so  in  your  own  conduct.  Let  your 
child  learn  from  your  example  *  to  be  hospitable,  courteous  5' 
*  to  seek  not  her  own  things  but  the  things  of  others ;'  '  to  suffer 
long  and  be  kmd ;'  ^  to  bear  all  things,  to  hope  all  things,  to 
endure  aU  things.' 

Rebate  your  personal  luMts,  and  your  house,  as  a  poative 
duty,  m  a  manner  which  shall  teach  him  that  cleanlmess  and 
order  wh'^^h  are  essential  to  his  health  and  happiness  and  suc- 
cess in  life.  Let  everything,  so  far  as  possible,  be  calculated 
to  habituate  him  to  simplicity,  to  frugality,  to  humility,  to  de- 
pendence on  himself,  in  place  of  an  indolent  spirit  of  relying  on 
others.  Accustom  him  to  constant  activity  m  some  innocent  or 
useful  mode.  It  is  in  the  moments  of  idleness  and  lisdessness 
that  evil  thoughts  intrude,  corrupt  feelings  strengthen,  and  cor- 
rupt habits  are  formed  and  fixed.  In  this  view,  fiimish  hkn 
such  empkyments  as  will  attract  him,  as  will  serve  to  give 
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strength  to  his  body  and  cheerfiihiess  to  his  feelings,  and  not 
merely  those  whose  value  and  mterest  a  mature  mind  only  can 
feeL 

Watck  constantly  aver  aH  that  surrounds  him  m  his  tender 
years.  You  cannot  mdeed  take  him  out  of  the  world,  or  remove 
him  entirely  from  its  temptations ;  but  do  not  on  that  account 
su£fer  any  word  to  be  spoken,  or  any  evil  action  to  be  done  in 
his  presence,  which  you  can  prevent. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  training  which  precedes  the 
period  of  direct  instruction.      But  this  will  arrive  probably 
sooner  than  you  are  aware.    We  need  not  teO  you  to  teach  him 
names.     He  would  learn  them  in  spite  of  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary.    In  teaching  them,  however,  do  not  imitate  a  child's  in* 
correct  pronunciation,  which  arises  more  from  the  want  of  habit 
than  of  ear ;  it  must  retard  the  period  when  he  will  speak  cor- 
rectly.    But  before  he  can  distinguish  or  pronounce  namesy  lose 
no  opportunity  to  teach  him  things,  or  rather  let  him  learn  them. 
Give  him  various  objects  to  feel  and  examme,  and  aid  him  b 
discovering  all  about  them.     Do  not  interrupt  his  observations 
when  he  seems  intensely  occupied  by  a  single  object,  by  of- 
ficious attempts  to  amuse  him.     Give  him  nothing  valuable 
which  he  can  destroy ;  but  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  the  de- 
struction of  those  of  little  value ;  and  above  all  do  not  punish 
,  him  for  the  experiments  he  makes  to  ascertain  their  qualities ; 
;  or  for  any  abuse  of  them,  arising  from  his  ignorance.     How  can 
,  he  know  that  paper  can  be  torn,  or  glass  broken,  or  what  it  will 
:  bear  until  he  has  tried  it?  And  if  he  destroy  a  plaything,  was  it 
not  bought  for  his  benefit  ?  And  are  you  sure  thafthe  knowledge 
/  he  gains  by  this  analysis  of  its  parts  is  not  more  valuable  than 
*    the'  amusement  he  would  derive  from  it  otherwise  ? 

The  subjects  of  instruction  will  be  as  various  as  the  objects 
around  them,  and  as  irregular  as  the  events  of  the  day.  And 
it  matters  litde  what  part  of  general  knowledge  occupies  the 
child  in  his  first  years.  But  diere  is  one  branch  of  ^truction 
which  ought  to  be  begun  at  the  earliest  period  possible ;  we 
mean  religious  imtruction.  We  have  spoken  of  die  practical 
exhibition  of  religion  in  the  life. .  But  the  first  dawnings  of  reason 
must  be  watched  to  conmiunicate  direct  instruction  —  to  seize 
every  favourable  occasion  for  it  to  associate  with  every  object 
I  and  event.  The  command  of  Grod  is,  Thou  shah  teach  tliese 
;  things  diligently  unto  thy  children  and  shalt  talk  of  them,  when 
thou  attest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
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when  tbou  ]iest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.'  On  this  iKunt 
die  Mahcxnetan,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  Christian,  are  thearetwaUy 
in  accord,  though  we  fear  die  Non-Chrisdan  world  are  prcusttr 
caUy  in  advance  of  usyin  their  early  and  constant  attendon  to 
dieir  sacred  books.  We  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  here  of  the 
remarks  of  several  writers,  didering  materially  in  sendment,  as 
more  forcible  than  any  we  can  offer. 

Dr  Priesdey,  whose  views  on  many  points  are  widely  difier- 
ent  from  our  own,  observes  on  this  subject : 

^  The  first  thmg  a  Chrisdan  should  mculcate  upon  his  chiki, 
as.  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  receiving  such  impressions,  is  the 
knowledge  of  his  Maker,  and  a  steady  prmciple  of  obedience 
to  him ;  the  idea  of  his  living  under  the  inspecdon  and  govern- 
ment of  an  invisible  Bemg,  who  will  raise  bun  iroax  the  dead  to 
an  immortal  life,  and  who  will  reward  or  punish  him  acccnrding 
to  his  character  and  acdons  here.' 

'  On  these  plain  principles,  I  hesitate  not  to  assert,  as  a  Chris- 
dan,  that  religion  is  the  first  radonal  object  of  educadon.' 

'  By  teaching  religion  to  children,  perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
we  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  imbecility  of  their  radonal 
faculties,  and  inculcate  truSi  by  such  a  kind  of  mechanical  pre- 
judice as  would  enforce  the  belief  of  anything.  But  is  not  the 
whole  of  our  treatment  of  children  necessarily  of  a  piece  with 
this ;  and  do  we  not  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our  own  opin- 
ions and  practices,  before  they  can  be  acquamted  with  the  pro- 
per grounds  on  which  their  belief  ought  to  rest?  Why  then 
should  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  authority  (influence  ?)  of  a 
parent  in  other  things,  and  make  an  exception  with  respect  to 
religion  only  ?' 

'  I  will  add  as  an  argument  that  must  more  especially  en- 
force the  religious  instruction  of  children,  that,  in  fact,  a  man 
has  no  choice,  but  whether  his  child  shall  imbibe  the  principles 
of  true  or  false  religion,  i.  e.  what  he  himself  shall  deem  to  be 
so;  as  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  the  mbds  of  his 
children  firee  from  all  impressions  of  this  kind,  unless  they  con- 
verse with  nobody  but  himself  and  a  few  select  firiends,  who 
may  be  apprized  of  his  scheme,  and  concur  with  him  in  it.* 

On  this  subject  Mrs  Moore  asks.  Shall  not  religious  principles 
and  duties  *  be  impressed,  be  inculcated,  be  enforced,  as  early, 
as  constandy,  as  fundamentally,  with  the  same  earnest  push- 
ing on  to  continual  progress,  with  the  same  comstant  refer- 
ence to  fii'st  principles,  as  are  used  in  those  arts  which  merely 
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adorn  human  life  ?  Shall  we  not  seize  the  happy  period  when 
the  memory  is  strong,  the  mind  and  all  its  powers  vigorous  and 
active,  the  imagination  busy  and  all  alive,  the  heart  flexible,  the 
temper  ductile,  the  conscience  tender,  curiosity  awake,  fear 
powerful,  hope  eager,  love  ardent ;  shall  we  not  seize  this  period 
for  inculcating  that  knowledge  and  impressing  those  principles 
which  are  to  form  the  character  and  fix  the  destination  for  eter- 
nity?' 

Madame  Genlis  observes  very  justly :  *  Conscience  is  a  guide 
Cttle  to  be  depended  on,  unless  accompanied  by  religion.  Give 
your  scholar  religious  sentiments;  persuade  him  that  every 
moment  of  his  life  the  Divine  Being  sees  and  hears  him ;  and 
impress  his  mind  with  this  sublime  and  important  principle.' 

'  Devotional  feelings,'  says  Mrs  Barbauld,  *  should  be  im- 
pressed as  early  as  possible  on  the  infant  mind.  Being  fully 
convinced  that  they  cannot  be  impressed  too  soon,  and  that  a 
child,  to  feel  the  fiill  force  of  the  idea  of  God,  ought  never  to 
remember  the  time  when  he  had  no  such  idea,  I  would  en- 
deavour to  impress  them  by  connecting  religion  with  a  variety 
of  sensible  objects ;  with  all  that  he  sees,  all  that  he  hears,  all 
that  e&cts  his  young  mind  with  wonder  or  delight ;  and  thus 
by  deep,  strong,  and  permanent  associations  to  lay  the  best 
foundation  for  practical  devotion  in  future  life.'  On  the  last 
point,  Dr  Priesdey  remarks:  *  Persons  whose  education  has 
been  much  neglected,  and  who  begin  to  hear  of  religion  and 
apply  themselves  to  it  late  in  life,  can  never  have  the  devotional 
feelings  of  those  who  have  had  a  religious  education ;  nor  can 
it  be  expected  that  they  will  be  uniformly  influenced  by  them. 
They  may  use  the  same  language,  but  dieir  feelings  will,  not- 
withstanding, be  very  different.' 

/  We  do  not  intend,  in  any  of  our  remarks,  to  prescribe  to  pa- 
rents or  instructors  what  theological  system  they  shall  teach ; 
but  we  would  urge  them,  by  all  die  motives  presented,  to  m- 
culcate,  at  the  earliest  period^  those  great  trudis  which  may 
have  the  proper  effect  of  religion  in  binding  man  to  his  Maker 
—  in  enstamping  the  divine  image  upon  his  soul,  and  in  prepar- 
ing him  thus  for  never  ending  enjoyment.  We  would  urge  tliem 
by  anodier  motive  of  a  character  entirely  practical.  There  is 
no  method  of  discipline  so  effectual  as  diat  which  leads  the 
child  to  refer  all  his  duties  and  actions  to  an  Omnipresent  Being, 
who  will  call  him  to  account  for  actions  which  his  parents  can- 
not see,  and  feelings  wliich  tiiey  cannot  discover,  and  to  live  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  presence. 
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Art.  ni. — Harnisch  on  Practical^  or  Intermediate 
Schools. 

Die  Deutsche  Biirgerschule. — Eine  Anweisung  vne  Jur  den  gesammten 
MitUestand  zwtckmdsaige  Schtden  zu  begrunden,  in  das  rechte  Ver- 
haUniss  2u  den  hestehenden  SchtUansttdten  zu  seizen^  und  in  ge- 
ugneten  FoHgange  zu  erhcUten  sind.  Fur  sOmmUiche  Stacds-und 
GemetndeheanUe,  ^c. 

German  CSlizen  or  Practical  Schools, — A  treaiise^  the  object  of  which 
is  to  show  how  appropriate  schools  ought  to  be  established  for  the 
middle  classes  ofsocitivjwhat  relaiion  tliey  ougld  to  hold  to  the  schools 
now  in  existence^  and  Iww  they  may  be  continued  in  a  happy  state  of 
improvement.  For  civil  and  religious  officers,  and  all  active  andrc" 
fUcUve  men,  in  city  and  country ,  particularly  tkt  directors  qf  schools, 
Bj  Dr  W.  Harnisch.    HaUe.  1830. 

Dr  Harnisch  is  a  reteran  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  has 
been  devoted  to  it  in  various  ways  for  twentyfour  years  with 
great  success,  and  is  now  director  of  the  seminary  for  teachers 
at  Weissenfels  in  Prussia. 

In  the  above  named  work  he  takes  up  a  subject  which  has 
long  been  near  his  heart,  but  hitherto  not  treated  of  in  its  full 
extent.  To  understand  what  it  is,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
society  in  Germany  is  divided  into  three  classes,  peasants,  citi- 
zens, and  noblemen.  The  first  include  those  who  cultivate  the 
land,  engage  in  handicraft  work,  or  do  both ;  the  second,  or 
middling  class,  includes  citizens,  military  officers,  those  who 
own  large  estates,  and  some  of  the  lower  officers  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  third,  the  higher  officers  of  government,  the  nobility, 
Sec.  <  For  these  three  classes,'  says  Dr  Harnisch,  '  there  must 
be  three  grades  of  education.'  The  first  is  already  supplied 
with  popular,  or  elementary  schools  in  abundance ;  for  the 
third,  there  are  gymnasiums,  high  schools,  and  universities. 
For  the  second,  provision  has  in  some  cases  been  made  by  the 
establishment  of  secondary  high  schbols,  uniting  two  courses  in 
the  gymnasiums,  8cc.  In  general,  however,  proper  provision 
has  not  been  made  for  their  wants ;  they  are  ooliged  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  defective  education,  or  go  out  of  their  own  sphere 
to  obtain  better  advantages  at  the  high  schools,  gymnasiums,  and 
universities.  The  author's  object,  therefore,  in  this  work,  is 
to  urge  upon  his  countrymen,  and  especially  his  rulers,  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  Burger,  citizen,  or  practical  schools, 
which  shall  fiimish  this  class  of  society  with  a  thorough  course 
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of  education,  without  requirmg  them  to  attend  to  classical  litera- 
ture and  the  highest  branches  of  science. 

The  object  for  which  this  work  was  written  seems  about  to 
be  attained.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
for  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  it  proposes ;  and 
from  a  letter  we  have  just  received  fix)m  Dr  Hamisch,  accom- 
panying this  work„  and  enclosing  copies  of  letters  from  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  his  minister  to  the  author,  we  learn  that  the  king 
has  not  only  approved  of  the  object  but  undertaken  to  patron- 
ise it,  resolved  diat  a  seminary  ^aJl  be  established  at  Berlin 
for  the  preparation  of  suitable  teachers  for  schools  of  this  kind, 
and  appointed  Dr  Hamisch  as  its  du-ector.  The  following  note 
from  the  king  to  Dr  Harnisch  is  no  less  honorable  to  the  ruler 
than  to  the  subject,  as  exhibiting  his  personal  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  education. 

*  I  have  read  the  book  respecting  Schools  which  you  sent  to  me 
on  the  third  instant  with  much  interest,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  say  that  in  sending  me  this  excellent  work,  you  have 
shown  me  a  very  gratifying  attention. 

*  I  remain  your  well  wisher, 

Berlin,  May  the  20/A,  1830.  Frederic  William.' 

We  hope  to  present  extracts  hereafter  from  this  entertaining 
work.  We  believe  the  system  which  it  advocates,  and  which 
is  now  adopted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most  enlightened 
countries  of  Europe,  as  the  method  of  settling  the  controversy 
so  long  maintained  abroad,  and  recendy  opened  in  this  country 
between  the  Humanists  and  the  Realists,  the  Classical  and  the 
Practical  Schools  of  Education.*  In  diis  way  the  claims  of 
bodi  are  respected ;  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  society  are 
supplied.  We  apprehend  that  we  have  much  to  learn,  in  re- 
gard to  the  division  of  labour.  We  cannot  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  this  anxiety  to  be  universal  in  our  acquisitions  and 
labours  which  is  so  common,  must  be  abandoned,  as  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  Europe.  We  must  come  back  to  the  simple 
truth.  *  All  the  members  have  not  the  same  office.'  We  must 
divide  and  parcel  out  the  several  spheres  of  activity  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  and  adapt  our  methods  of  education  and  prepara- 
tion to  each,  if  we  mean  to  have  efficient  agents  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature  and  life,  if  we  expect  to  produce  men 
who  shall  not  merely  gain  a  subsistence  or  a  reputation  for 
themselves,  but  promote  essentially  and  permanently  the  objects 
to  which  they  are  devoted. 

*  See  Annals  of  Education,  No.  I,  Art.  1,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
New  York  Convention  in  the  present  namber. 
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Art.  IV. — Legislative  Provision  for  Schools. 

7%e  Report  of  the  Committee  cmpointed  td  a  j^lie  meeting  ofthefiienda 
of  Educattoriy  hdd  at  the  State  House  %n  Trenton^  on  the  IWh  of 
JVovembetf  1828,  exhibiting  a  succinct  account  of  the  Common  SduHHS 
in  ^Teto  Jeracu. 

Report  of  the  (Jommittte  on  Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
-of  Kentucky,  on  so  mtLch  of  fhe  Governor's  Message  as  relates  to 
Schools  ana  Seminaries  of  Learning. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  (he  Stale 
of  JVewiorL 

There  is  more  unanimity  of  feeling  on  the  importance  i^l 
improving  the  state  of  Education,  than  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  To  us,  it  seems,  a  preliminary 
step  is  indispensable  —  to  explore  the  ground  thoroughly. 
Such  is  the  course  taken  by  every  man  who  engages  in  a  pri- 
vate enterprise, — by  almost  every  benevolent  association  which 
aims  alt  cultivating  a  particular  field  of  usefulness,  —  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  as  they  accomplish  it',  by  employing  an 
individual  who  shall  devote  himself  to  this  subject.  The  desul- 
tory and  imperfect  reports  of  several  hundred  scattered  individ- 
uals, can  never  give  us  a  complete  view  of  tlie  defects  of  our 
schools,  or  their  origin,  or  the  best  modes  of  remedying  them. 
One  man,  familiar  widi  the  subject,  should  traverse  the  whole 
ground  —  discover  its  actual  state,  compare  different  schools, 
under  different  influences ;  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  apathy 
and  neglect  so  prevalent,  and  the  measures  which  would  be  at 
once  effectual  and  acceptable.  The  energies  of  a  single  well 
balanced  mind  should  be  employed  in  collecting  and  combining 
all  these  elements  into  one  view,  and  in  devising  a  system  of 
remedies  which  shall  be  adequate.  We  regret  that  diis  step, 
recommended  by  many  friends  of  education  several  jrears  since, 
has  not  been  taken ;  and  we  earnestly  wish  a  subscription  might 
be  set  on  foot  in  each  state  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  tax 
would  be  too  trifling  to  be  felt. 

We  shall  only  attempt  at  present  to  exhibit  the  various 
niethods  adopted  to  provide  for  the  support  of  schools,  leavmg 
the  subject  of  their  organization  for  future  consideration. 

The  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  the  support  of 
schools  may  be  reduced  to  three  5  1st,  by  means  of  funds  5  2d, 
by  taxation ;  3d,  by  a  combination  of  both. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are  examples  of  the  first  plan, 
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although  the  fund  is  small  in  the  latter  state,  amounting  only  to 
10,000  doDars. 

We  cannot  better  express  our  views  of  this  plan,  than  in  the 
language  of  Dr  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  University,  in  a 
letter  to  a  committee  on  common  schools  in  New  Jersey. 

'  It  \9  generally  supposed  that  legislative  effort  should  be  directs 
ed  to  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  large  funds  to  be  appror 
priated  to  this  object.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  opinion 
is  erroneous.  Funds  are  valuable  in  this  case  as  a  condimeni,  not 
as  an  aliment.  They  should  never  be  so  large  as  to  render  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
,  unnecessary.  The  universal  law  of  divine  providence  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  favors  is  quid  pro  quo.  The  adoption  of  any  other, 
except  in  the  case  of  absolute  helplessness,  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  pernicious.  Witness  the  effect  of  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry.  A  fund  is  only  useful,  in  this  sort  of  case,  in 
so  far  as  it  induces  men  to  help  themselves.  If  they  will  help 
themselves  without  it,  so  much  the  better.  As  soon  as  they  are 
aware  of  the  value  of  education,  and  it  has  elevated  them  to  a 
certain  point  of  moral  acquisition,  they  will  not  want  it ;  nay,  if  it 
be  continued  after  they  have  arrived  at  this  point,  I  think  it  may 
be  injurious  in  its  effects.' 

The  correctness  of  these  views  has  been  fully  exemplified 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  which  has  a  fund  of  1,700,000 
dollars.  One  of  her  most  able  statesmen,  Hon.  R.  M.  Sherman, 
in  a  letter  to  the  committee  above  named,  observes : 

*  A  public  fund  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  common  schools, 
is  of  no  comparative  worth,  as  a  means  of  relieving  want.  A 
higher  value  would  consist  in  its  being  made  cm  instrument  for 
exciting  general  exertion  for  the  attainment  of  that  important  end. 
In  proportion  as  it  excites  and  fosters  a  salutary  zeal,  it  is  a  public 
blessing.  It  may  have,  on  any  other  principle  of  application,  a 
contrary  tendency  and  become  worse  than  uselesD.  It  may  be 
justly  questioned  whether  the  school  fund  has  been  of  any  use  in 
Connecticut.  It  has  furnished  a  supply  where  there  was  no  de- 
ficiency. Content  with  the  ancient  standard  of  school  instruction, 
the  people  have  permitted  the  expense  of  sustaining  it  to  be  taken 
off  their  hands,  and  have  aimed  at  nothing  higher.  They  expend- 
ed about  an  equal  sum  before  the  school  fund  existed.' 

This  statement  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  general  opinion  at 
the  late  state  convention  in  Coimecticut,  and  it  is  doubted  by 
few,  that  while  the  fund  might  be  made  an  emment  blessing  to 
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the  state,  its  actual  influence  on  the  condition  of  schools  is 
paralyzine.* 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Vennont,  have  from 
the  first  adopted  the  plan  of  taxation.  In  Vermont  they  have 
a  small  fund,  but  no  aid  has  yet  been  afforded  by  it  to  schools. 
In  these  states,  especially  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
where  the  system  has  been  long  tested,  agreeably  to  the  views 
of  Dr  Wayland,  they  have  felt  no  need  of  a  fund. 

Of  the  system  in  New  Hampshire,  Gov.  Bell,  says;- 'The 
efi^ct  of  this  system  has  been  very  salutary.  Scarcely  a  single 
native  citizen  under  forty  years  of  age,  of  either  sex,  can  be 
found  who  has  not  been  taught  to  read  and  write  their  native 
language.  It  has  elevated  the  character  of  our  population,  in 
point  of  intelligence  and  correct  moral  habits.' 

A  distinguished  gentieman  in  Vermont,  who  has  long  paid 
careful  attention  to  the  subject,  thus  writes  :  *  However  defec- 
tive our  laws  on  this  subject  may  appear  to  those  who  are  abroad, 
the  beneficial  effects  that  have  resulted  cannot  be  questioned. 
Very  few  men  or  women  can  be  found  in  this  state,  natives  of 
the  state,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  employ  figures  for 
common  purposes.' 

Of  the  common  schools  m  Massachusetts,  Gov.  Lmcoln, 
says:  'The  practical  operation  of  the  laws  has  been,  to  secure 
in  every  district  and  vUlage  of  the  Commonwealth^  the  means 
of  regular  instruction  to  children  in  the  elementary  branches  of 

*  The  following  anecdote  just  received  from  a  careful  observer  of  our 
ichoolsy  servei  to  illustrate  our  remarks. 

*  I  visited  a  school  of  about  thirty  scholars  the  other  day,  which  I  learned 
was  regarded  by  the  members  of  the  district  as  in  a  better  condition  tlian 
usual.  "  The  teacher,"  said  they,  "  is  very  odd,  but  he  is  doing  well."  The 
oddity  to  which  they  alluded  may  be  easily  explained.  He  found  no  reading 
books  except  three  American  Preceptors,  about  as  many  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  American  Orator,  a  few  Testaments,  and  a  few  Jack  Halyards  in  the 
school.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  he  furnishes  them  with  a  new  book  oc- 
casionally, at  bis  own  expense.  The  scholars  of  the  class  take  the  book, 
and  read  each  a  sentence  or  two  from  it  in  succession.  They  are  also  fur- 
nished with  newspapers,  as  a  partial  substitute  for  books.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  teacher  converses  witn  them  familiarly  on  the  subjects  ot  their 
reading;  and  often  questions  them  about  what  they  have  read.  He  has 
used  unwearied  exertion  to  induce  the  proprietors  of  the  school  to  visit  it 
fremienUy,  but  few  have  yet  been  induced  to  call.  To  the  Board  of  Visitors 
he  has  been  still  more  urgent,  but  although  his  school  has  been  in  operation 
five  or  six  weeks,  they  have  not  yet  mode  their  appearance.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  school,  the  instructer  receives  eleven  and  a  half  doUar^per 
month,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  his  own  board !  Such  is  the  encouragement, 
and  such  the  compensation  which  faithful  school-masters  oflen  receive/ 
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learnkig,  and  where  there  was  wealth  and  poptilatian  to  histify 
the  occasion,  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  oi  com-* 
petent  character  to  prepare  youth  for  admission  to  college,  or 
to  enter  upon  the  active  business  of  life.  Certain  it  is,  that 
there  has  never  been  any  want  of  interest  manifested  here, 
either  in  raisine  a  sufficient  amount  of  money,  or  in  attending 
to  its  most  useful  application.' 

.  New  York  has  combined  both  plans,  and  the  happy  effects 
of  this  system,  directed  as  it  is  by  the  able  and  labonous  super- 
intendent of  schook,  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  last  report. 

In  this  it  will  be  seen  that  their  fund  is  only  $1,661,081.34, 
a  litde  less  dian  the  fund  in  Connecticut.  '  The  first  retwms 
under  the  present  school  system  were  made  in  1816.  There 
were  reported  in  that  year  2,631  schools,  in  which  140,106 
children  were  instructed,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  returned  has  been  5,661  in  fourteen  years,  and  the  in« 
crease  in  the  number  of  scholars  instructed,  has  been  339,935, 
in  the  same  period.  The  number  of  children  returned  in  1816, 
between  five  and  fifteen,  was  176,449 ;  the  increase  since  that 
time  has  been  291,808.'  The  number  of  new  school  districts 
formed  within  that  time  is  6,117  ! 

Since  the  revision  of  their  common  school  system,  which 
was  not  in  full  operation  till  1821,  the  average  annual  increase 
of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  has  been  about  16,500 ; 
and  the  average  increase  of  the  number  of  scholars  instructed 
has  been  about  20,000  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years.  '  In  1830 
the  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  the  districts  which  made  returns,  was  468,257 ;  while  the 
number  of  children  actually  instructed  in  those  districts  was 
480,041.'  During  the  single  year  1828,  311  new  school  dis- 
tricts were  formed ! 

It  is  estimated  that  the  avails  of  the  fund  pay  ^only  one  tenfh 
of  the  annual  expenditures  upon  the  common  schools;'  another 
tenth  is  assessed  upon  tlie  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  towns  re- 
spectively ;  and  the  two  tenths  thus  made  up  constitute  what  is 
called  the  school  monies.  Something  less  than  two  tenths  is 
raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  property  in  the  districts,  and  the 
residue,  nearly  six  tenths,  or  ^600,000  (the  whole  expense 
being  $1,000,000)  is  paid  voluntarily  by  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  the  scholars.'  Such  are  the  results  of  tlie  New  York 
common  school  system  —  where  a  fund  pays  only  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  expense,  and  the  greater  part  is  supplied  by 
taxation.    Besides,  the  system  is,  as  yet,  but  in  its  infancy. 
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Schwartz,  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  education  in 
Germany,  observes,  in  his  History  of  Education,  that  the  state 
of  New  York  has  the  greatest  number  of  children  m  its  schools 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  of  any  country  he  has 
found. 

Maine,  it  seems,  has  carried  the  plan  still  farther.  From  the 
letter  of  Dr  Wayland,  before  referred  to,  we  make  the  foUow- 
ing  extract. 

*  The  best  legislative  provision  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is 
that  of  Maine.  They  have  no  fund  whatever,  but  oblige  every 
district  to  raise,  for  education,  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  or  its  property.  If  a  town  or  district  neglects  to 
do  this,  it  is  liable  to  a  fine.' 

From  a  letter  of  the  Hon.  A.  K.  Parris,  late  (Jovemor  of 
Maine,  we  gain  the  following  additional  facts.  ^  The  sum  re- 
Quired  by  law  to  be  raised  in  each  town,  is  equal  to  forty  cents 
K)r  each  inhabitant  the  town  contains.  The  penalty  for  neglect 
is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twice,  nor  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  failure  or  deficiency.  There  is  not  an  individual 
m  any  town  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  who  may  not  give  his 
children  a  good  English  education.'  ^  In  this  mode,  the  school 
fund  is  annually  collected  from  the  pockets  of  the  citizens; 
and  is  paid  with  more  cheerfubess  than  any  other  tax  to  which 
they  are  liable.'  *  The  effect  of  this  system,  is  an  intelligent 
and  enlightened  population,  not  confined  merely  to  the  large 
towns,  or  their  vicinity,  but  spread  throughout  the  state.' 
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[The  pomt  is  so  universally  conceded,  that,  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  employment,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
obtain  the  instructions  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  trained  under 
their  direction,  to  its  practical  duties,  that  it  seems  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  occupation  of  a  teacher  should  so  long  have 
been  made  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  that  it  should  be  supposed 
that  the  art  of  cultivating  the  infant  mind,  and  forming  the 
youthful  character,  may  be  learned  intuitively.  That  it  is  not 
to  be  thus  learned,  a  single  glance  at  the  faniilies  and  schoob 
around  us  will  prove. 
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In  those  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  where  educa- 
tion has  taken  its  rank  as  a  science,  it  is  now  almost  as  singular 
to  question  the  importance  of  a  preparatory  seminary  for  teach- 
ers, as  of  a  medical  school  tor  physicians.  The  first  step 
which  is  taken  to  improve  the  schools  of  a  country,  is  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution.  Each  of  the  smaller 
states,  and  in  the  largest  states,  each  considerable  district,  has 
its  seminary  for  the  instn;icters  of  common  schools;  and  no 
one  is  considered  qualified  for  this  office,  who  has  not  availed 
himself  of  their  advantages.  The  result  has  been  to  pUce 
common  education  on  a  new  footing,  to  diffuse  improvements 
with  rapidity,  to  render  the  employment  of  a  teacher  more  re- 
spectable, and  to  ensure  a  succession  of  permanent  instructers 
of  continually  increasing  ability. 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  for  several  years  to  think  of 
this  as  a  setded  point,  that  we  have  found  with  some  surprise 
that  it  was  still  considered  questionable.  We  have  therefore 
solicited  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  furnish  us  with  a  brief  abstract  of 
some  remarks  published  five  years  since,  which  arose  firom  his 
own  reflections  without  any  knowledge  of  foreign  institutions  of 
this  kind,  and  in  which  we  think  the  question  is  placed  on  its 
proper  footing.  We  would  merely  state,  as  a  single  fact,  on 
the  subject,  that  tlie  Canton  of  Argovie,  in  Switzerland,  which 
contains  only  150,000  inhabitants,  (a  less  number  than  New 
York  or  Phfladelphia,)  appropriates  about  $2,000  annually  to 
the  support  of  a  seminary  for  teachers.  It  contains  about  thirty 
pupils,  who  are  required  to  remain  two  years,  and  are  supported 
in  part  by  the  state,  and  in  part  by  their  respective  towns,  or 
their  own  private  resources.  Why  cannot  every  district  of  an 
equal  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  prosperous  and  favored 
land,  do  as  much  for  the  welfare  of  tlieir  chDdren,  and  the 
happpess,  we  may  say  the  salvation,  of  our  country  ?     En.] 

REMARKS  ON  SEMINARIES  FOR  TEACHERS, 
By  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

No  important  result  can  be  attained  with  regard  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  object  which  affects  the  temporal  or  eternal  Mrell- 
being  of  our  species,  without  enlisting  an  entire  devotedness  to  it  of 
intelligence,  zeal,  fidelity,  industry,  integrity,  and  practical  exertion. 
What  is  it,  that  has  furnished  us  with  able  divines,  lawyers,  and 
physicians?  The  undivided  consecration  of  the  talents  and  efforts 
of  intelligent  and  upright  individuals  to  these  professions.     How 
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hare  these  talents  been  matured,  and  these  efforts  been  trained,  to 
their  beneficial  results  ?i,^By  a  diUgent  course  of  preparation^ 
and  a  long  discipline  in  the  school  of  experience.  We  have  our 
tibeological,  law,  and  medical  institutions,  in  which  our  young  men 
are  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of  these  respective  professions,  by  deriving 
benefit  from  the  various  sources  of  information  which  libraries,  lec- 
tures, and  experiments  afibrd.  Unaided  by  such  auxiliaries,  genius, 
however  brilliant;  invention,  however  prolific;  observation,  how- 
ever acute ;  ingenuity,  however  ready ;  and  perseverance,  however 
indefatigable,  have  to  grope  their  way,  through  a  long  and  tiresome 
process,  to  the  attainment  of  results  which  a  little  acquaintance 
with  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  track  of  effort,  would  render 
a  thousand  times  more  easy,  nq>id,  and  delightfiil.  Experience  is 
the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Now  why  should  not  this  experience 
be  resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  education  of  youth  ?  Why 
not  make  this  department  of  human  exertion,  a  profession,  as  well 
as  those  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  ?  Why  not  have  an  Instil 
tutionfor  the  training  up  of  Instructers  for  their  sphere  of  labour, 
as  well  as  institutions  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of 'the 
divine,  the  lawyer,  or  the  physician  ? 

Can  a  subject  of  more  interest  present  itself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public  ?  Does  not  the  future  improvement  of  our 
species,  to  which  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  look  forward 
with  such  delightful  anticipation,  depend  on  the  plans  which  are 
adopted  for  the  developement  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  of  man  1  Must  not  these  plans  b^in  with 
infancy  and  childhood?  Do  not  the  attainments  of  the  pupil 
depend  upon  the  talents,  the  fidelity,  and  the  integrity  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  taught  t  How  will  he  learn  to  think,  to  speak,  to  read, 
and  to  write  with  accuracy,  unless  his  intructers  are  able  to  teach 
him  7  Shall  their  ability  depend  upon  their  individual  experience 
and  attainments  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  or  a  I 
physician,  who  has  qualified  himself,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  for  his 
profession,  by  solitary,  unaided,  unadvised,  untaught,  inexperienced  ! 
efforts?  You  do  not  do  this.  Why  not,  then,  require  in  the 
instructers  of  youth,  to  whom  you  commit  the  training  up  of  your 
oflE^ring,  an  adequate  preparation  for  their  most  important  and 
reaponsihle  employment? 

But  this  preparatory  discipline  is  considered  indispensable  not 
merely  for  the  learned  professions,  but  for  the  ordinary  occupa* 
tions  of  life.  A  term  of  years  is  required  to  fiilfil  the  dutieaof  an 
apprenticeship  to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades.  An  artisan  does 
not  venture  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  till  he  has  under- 
gone this  apprenticeship.  This  training  under  the  instruction  of 
experienced  masters,  is  deemed  of  stiU  more  importance  in  what 
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are  tenned  the  liberal  arts,  such  aB  painting,  sculpturey  find  en* 
graring.     To  foster  them,  academies  are  formed;  models  are 
cdlected ;  lectures  are  delivered ;  and  the  young  novitiate  is  willing 
to  devote  years  of  patient  and  assiduous  labour,  to  fit  himself  for 
success  in  his  profession.     We  hear,  too,  of  what  is  termed  a 
regularly-bred  merchant ;  and  the  drilling  of  the  counter  and  the 
compting-house  is  considered  indispensable  to  prepare  one  hr  all 
the  complicated  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce.     Aod  if  men 
are  to  be  trained  to  arms,  academies  are  established,  at  which 
experience,  ingenuity,  and  science  are  put  in  requisition,  to  qualify 
the  young  and  inexperienced  for  military  exploits.     In  fact  there 
is  scarce  any  pursuit  connected  with  the  business  of  life,  but  what 
men  have  endeavoured  to  render  successful,  by  a  process  predicated 
on  well  known  principles  of  human  nature ; — by  making  it,  in  the 
first  place,  a  distinct  profession  or  calling;  then,  by  yielding  (o 
those  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  it,  the  deference  which  their 
experience  justly  demands ;  and  finally,  by  compelling  those  wha 
would  wish  to  adopt  it,  to  devote  themselves  to  it,  and  to  pass 
{    tluroligh  all  the  preparatory  steps  which  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
/    summation  of  their  acquaintance  both  with  its  thcortf  and  prae- 
tice.     In  this  way  only  we  hope  to  form  good  mechanics,  painters, 
engravers,  sculptors,  farmers,  merchants,  physicians,  and  lawyers. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  illustrations  may  be  considered  of  too 
humble  a  kind.     But  my  subject  is  a  very  practical  one,  and  I 
intend  to  treat  it  in  a  practical  way.     Permit  me,  then,  to  inquire 
of  my  readers,  when  they  wish  to  get  a  shoe  made,  to  whom  they 
^ff^y  ?    Do  they  not  take  considerable  pains  to  find  a  Jirst-rate 
workman ;  one  who  has  learned  his  trade  well,  and  who  can  exe^ 
cute  his  work  in  the  best  manner  t    And  when  our  wives  and 
daughters  want  a  new  bonnet,  or  a  new  dress,  will  they  not  make 
a  great  many  inquiries,  and  take  not  a  few  steps,  and  consume  no 
small  portion  of  very  valuable  time,  to  ascertain  the  important  fact, 
who  is  the  most  skilfiil  and  tastefiil  milliner  and  seamstress  withia 
their  reach ;  and  are  they  not  willing  to  undergo  many  inconve- 
niences, and  to  wait  till  their  patience  is  almost  exhausted,  and 
their  wants  very  clamorous,  in  order  to  obtain  the  precious  satia- 
faetion  of  having  the  work  done  by  hands  whose  skill  and  inge- 
nuity have  been  long  tested,  and  on  whose  experience  and  judg- 
ment  in  adjusting  colors,  and  qualities,  and  proportions,  and  sym- 
metry, and  shape,  they  can  safely  rely  ? 

Is  a  shoe,  or  a  bonnet,  to  be  put  in  competition  with  an  immortal 
mind! 

In  your  very  articles  of  dress,  to  clothe  a  fi'ail,  perishable  body, 
that  is  soon  to  become  the  prey  of  corruption,  will  you  be  so  scru- 
pak>u8  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  you  employ  to  make  them: 
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•ad  yet  feel  no  sdlicitude  in  requiring  of  those  to  whom  is  entruflted 
the  fonnation  of  the  habits,  and  t£>ughts  and  feelings  of  a  soul 
that  is  to  live  for  ever,  a  preparation  for  their  most  responsible 
task ;  an  apprenticeship  to  their  important  calling ;  a  devotednts$ 
to  a  pursuit  which  invdves  all  that  can  affect  the  tenderest  symp*-, 
thies  of  a  kind  parent, — the  most  ardent  hopes  of  a  true  patriot,— 
the  most  expanded  views  of  a  sincere  philanthropist, — the  most 
benevolent  wishes  of  a  devout  Christian  ? 

I  am  told  that  the  Patent-office  at  Washington  is  thronged  with 
models  of  machines,  intended  to  facilitate  the  various  processes  of 
mechanical  labour ;  and  I  read,  in  our  public  prints,  of  the  deep 
interest  which  is  felt  in  any  of  those  happy  discoveries  that  are 
made  to  provide  for  the  wants,  and  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  man, 
at  an  easier  a)ad  a  cheaper  rate;  and  I  hear  those  eulogized  as 
the  benefactors  of  our  race,  whose  genius  invents,  and  whose 
patittit  application  carries  into  effect  any  project  for  winnowing 
mxae  sheaves  of  wheat  a  little  quicker,  or  spinning  some  threads 
of  cotton  a  little  sooner,  ot  propelling  a  boat  a  little  faster,  than 
has  heretofore  been  done ;  and  all  this  while,  how  comparatively 
few  improvements  are  made,  in  the  process  of  educating  the  youtb- 
fol  mind ;  and  in  training  it  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  and  for 
happiness  in  the  life  to  come  1 

Is  human  ingenuity  and  skill  to  be  on  the  alert  in  almost  every 
other  field  of  enterprise  but  this  ?  How  can  we  reconcile  our 
apathy  on  this  subject  with  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  chil" 
dren,  to  our  country,  and  to  our  God  1 

Let  the  same  provision,  then,  be  made  for  giving  success  to  this 
d^artment  of  effort  that  so  liberally  made  for  all  others.  Let  an  • 
institution  be  established  in  every  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
training  up  young  men  for  the  profession  of  instructers  of  youth 
in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education.  Let  it  be  so 
well  endowed,  by  the  liberality  of  the  public,  or  of  individuals,  as 
to  have  two  or  three  professors,  men  of  talents  and  habits  adapted 
to  the  pursuit,  who  should  devote  their  lives  to  the  object  of  the 
*  Theory  and  Pr^tice  of  the  Education  of  Youth,'  and  who  should 
fNPepare  and  deliver,  and  print,  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject 

Let  the  institution  be  fomished  with  a  library  ^  which  shall  con- 
tain all  the  works,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  languages,  that 
can  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  also  with  idl  the 
apparatus  that  modern  ingenuity  has  devised  for  this  purpose ;  sudi 
as  maps,  charts,  globes,  orreries,  d6c. 

Let  there  be  connected  with  the  institution  a  school,  smaller 
or  larger,  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  in  which  the  theories  of 
the  professors  might  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  from  which  daily 
experience  would  derive  a  thousand  useful  instructions. 
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To  Bach  an  Institution  let  young  men  resort  who  are  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  instructers  of  youth.  Let 
tiiem  attend  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  educsp 
%ion ;  read  the  b^t  works ;  take  their  turns  in  the  instruction  of 
the  eTiperimental  school,  and  after  thus  becoming  qualified  for  their 
office,  leave  the  Institution  with  a  suitable  certificate  or  diploma, 
recommending  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

I  have  scarcely  room  to  allude  to  the  advantages  which  would 
result  firom  such  a  plan.  It  would  direct  the  attention,  and  con- 
centrate the  efibrts,  and  inspire  the  zeal,  of  many  worthy  and 
intelligent  minds  to  one  important  object.  They  would  excite 
each  other  in  this  new  career  of  doing  good.  Every  year  would 
produce  a  valuable  accession  to  the  mass  of  experience  that  would 
be  constantly  accumulating  at  such  a  store-house  of  knowledge. 
The  business  of  instructing  youth  would  be  reduced  to  a  system, 
which  would  embrace  the  best  and  the  readiest  mode  of  conduct- 
ing it  This  system  would  be  gradually  diffused  throughout  the 
community.  Our  instructers  would  rank,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
among  tl^  most  respectable  professions.  We  should  know  to 
whom  we  entrusted  the  care  and  education  of  our  ofi&pring. 
These  instructers,  corresponding,  as  they  naturally  would,  with 
the  Institution  which  they  had  left,  and  visiting  it,  at  its  annual, 
and  my  imagination  already  portrays,  delightfid  festivals,  would 
impart  to  it,  and  to  each  other,  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  they  might  individually  make,  in  their  separate  spheres  of 
employment 

In  addition  to  all  this,  what  great  advantages  such  an  institution 
would  aflbrd,  by  the  combined  talents  of  its  professors,  its  library, 
its  experimental  school,  and  perhaps  by  the  endowment  of  two  or 
three  fellowships  for  this  very  object,  for  the  formation  of  the  best 
books  to  be  employed  in  the  early  stages  of  education ;  a  desidera- 
tum, which  none  but  some  intelligent  mothers,  and  a  few  others 
who  have  devoted  themsdves  to  so  humble,  yet  important  an  ob- 
ject, can  duly  appreciate. 

Such  an  Institution,  too,  would  soon  become  the  centre  of  infor- 
mation on  all  topics  connected  with  the  education  of  youth ;  and 
thus,  the  combined  results  of  those  individuals  in  domestic  life, 
whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  would  be  brought 
to  a  point,  examined,  weighed,  matured,  digested,  systematized, 
promulgated,  and  carried  into  effect 

Such  an  Institution  would  also  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  pulh 
Kc  sentiment,  and  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  public  effort  with  regard 
to  the  correct  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  rising  gene 
ration. 

To  accomplish  any  great  object,  the  co-operation  of  numbers  is 
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necessary.  This  is  emphatically  trae  in  our  repablican  commu- 
nity. Individual  influence,  or  wealth,  is  inadequate  to  the  task. 
Monarchs,  or  nobles,  may  singly  devise,  and  carry  into  effect, 
Herculean  enterprises.  But  we  have  no  royal  institutions ;  ours 
must  be  of  more  gradual  growth,  and  perhaps,  too,  may  aspire  to 
more  general  and  impartial  beneficence,  and  attain  to  more  set- 
tled and  immovable  stability.  Now  to  concentrate  the  attention, 
and  interest,  and  exertions  of  the  public  on  any  important  object, 
it  must  assume  a  definite  and  palpable  form.  It  must  have  '  a 
local  habitation  and  name.'  For  instance,  you  may,  by  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  by  eloquent  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  oth- 
ers, excite  a  good  deal  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  to  the  insane.  But  so  long  as  you  fail  to  direct  this  good  will 
in  some  particular  channel  of  practical  effort,  you  only  play  round 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  you  wish  to  enlist  in  the  cause.  They 
will  think,  and  feel,  and  talk,  and  hope  that  something  will  be 
done ;  but  that  is  all.  But  erect  ^our  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  your  Retreat  for  the  insane.  Bring  these  objects  of 
your  pity  together.  Let  the  public  see  them.  Commence  your 
plans  of  relief  Show  that  something  can  be  done,  and  how  and 
where  it  can  be  done,  and  you  bring  into  action  that  sympathy 
and  benevolence  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  mere 
wishes,  and  hopes,  and  expectations.  Just  so  with  regard  to  im- 
provements in  education.  Establish  an  Institution,  such  as  I  have 
ventured  to  recommend,  in  every  state.  The  public  attention 
wiU  be  directed  to  it  Its  Professors  will  have  their  friends  and 
correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  they  will, 
from  time  to  time,  communicate  the  results  of  their  speculations 
and  efforts,  and  to  whom  they  wiU  impart  a  portion  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which  they  themselves  feel.  Such  an  Institution,  too,  would 
soon  become  an  object  of  laudable  curiosity.  Thousands  would 
visit  it.  Its  experimental  school,  if  prq)erly  conducted,  would  form 
a  most  delightful  and  interesting  spectacle.  Its  library  and  vari- 
ous apparatus  would  be,  I  may  say,  a  novelty  in  this  department 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  It  would  probably,  also, 
have  its  public  examinations,  which  would  draw  together  an  assem- 
bly of  intelligent  and  literary  individuals.  Its  students,  as  they 
dispersed  through  the  community,  would  carry  with  them  the  spirit 
of  the  Institution,  and  thus,  by  these  various  processes  of  com- 
munication, the  whole  mass  of  public  sentiment,  and  feeling,  and 
effort,  would  be  imbued  with  it. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  such  an  Institution  would  be, 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  those 
principles  of  discipline  and  government  most  likely  to  promote  the 
progress  of  children  and  youth  in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual 
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and  moral  ezoellenoe.  How  sadly  vague  and  imsetded  are  moel 
of  the  plans  in  this  important  part  of  education,  now  in  operation 
in  our  common  schools.  What  is  the  regular  and  weU-defined 
system  of  praise  and  Uame ;  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  of 
exciting  competition  or  i4>pealing  to  better  feelings ;  in  short,  of 
cultivating  the  moral  and  religious  temper  of  the  pupil,  while  his 
intellectual  improvement  is  going  on,  which  now  pervades  our 
schools?  Even  the  gardener,  whom  you  employ  to  deck  your 
flower  beds,  and  cultivate  your  vegetables,  and  rear  your  fruit 
trees,  yon  expect  to  proceed  upon  some  matured  and  well  under- 
stood plan  of  operation.  On  this  subject  I  can  hardly  restrain 
my  emotions*  I  am  almost  ready  to  exclaim, —  shame  on  those 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  inquire  not  at  all,  who  almost  seem  to 
care  not  at  all,  with  regard  to  the  moral  discipline  that  is  pursued 
by  instructers  in  cultivating  the  temper  and  disposition  of  their 
children.  On  this  subject,  everything  depends  on  the  character  ' 
and  habits  of  the  instruder ;  on  the  plans  he  lays  down  for  him- 
self; on  the  modes  by  which  he  carries  these  plans  into  effect. 
Here,  as  in  everything  else,  system  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Nothing  should  be  left  to  whim  and  caprice.  What  is  to  be  this 
system?  Who  shall  devise  it?  Prudence,  sagacity,  affection, 
firmness,  and  above  all,  experience,  should  combine  their  skill  and 
eflbrt  to  produce  it.  At  such  an  Institution  as  I  have  proposed, 
theae  requisites  would  be  most  likely  to  be  found.  Then  might 
we  hope  to  see  the  heart  improved,  while  the  mind  expanded ;  and 
knowledge,  human  and  divine,  putting  forth  its  fruits,  not  by  the 
mere  dint  of  arbitrary  authority,  but  by  the  gentler  persuasion  of 
motives  addressed  to  those  moral  principles  of  our  nature,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  reason  and  religion  alike  inculcate. 
[Tf>  be  continued.] 


Abt.  VI. —  From  a  Teacher's  Note  Book. 
Government. 

Much  advantage  wiU  sometimes  result  from  appealing  to  the 
pupils  themselves  in  various  matters  of  the  poUce,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  of  the  school)  and  showing  tliem  tliat  what  is  done  re- 
sults from  a  desire  to  promote  their  own  comfort  and  convenience. 

*  You  leave  the  doors  open  a  great  deal,  boys,'  says  one 
teacher.  *  You  must  put  a  stop  to  this  practice.  I  cannot  suf- 
fer it  any  fenger.' 
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Perhaps  a  threat  is  added ;  the  boys  look  with  an  etpresskm 
of  half  ^ennesS)  half  defiance  at  the  master,  and  resolve  to 
forget  to  shut  the  doors  as  often  as  they  can.  He  who  first  is 
guilty  of  the  neglect  and  receives  for  it  a  reprimand  or  a  pun- 
ishmentf  is  regarded  as  sufi^ring  for  noble  resistance  to  tyranny. 

Another  teacher  manages  in  a  different  way. 

*  How  many  of  you  have  suffered  any  inconvenience  firora 
cold  today,'  inquires  he  with  a  pleasant  look.  A  great  many 
hands  are  raised  m  reply. 

*  I  have  thought,'  continues  he,  *  that  the  cold  is  bcreased 
by  havmg  the  doors  left  open.  It  is  some  trouble  to  take  care 
always  to  shut  them,  but  I  suppose  you  are  willing  to  take  this 
trouble  for  the  sake  of  keepbg  yourselves  warm.  How  many 
are  willing  to  try  to  shut  the  doors,  on  condition  that  all  the  rest 
will?' 

The  hands  are  generally  raised. 

*  Nearly  all.  But  is  it  not  probable  that  you  will  forget. 
What  shall  I  do  if  any  forgetf ' 

A  pause. 

*  How  many  are  willing  to  be  sent  back  if  they  forget  P 
Many  hands  are  up,  and  the  teacher  promises  to  do  the  best 

he  can  to  help  them  keep  themselves  warm,  by  noticing  who 
leaves  the  doors  open,  and  sending  them  back.  The  boys  will, 
if  the  business  is  kindly  and  gently  managed  in  some  such  way 
as  above  described,  even  appomt  a  committee  to  notice  and  re- 
port the  names  of  those  who  neglect  to  shut  the  doors.  This 
last  measure  may  perhaps  be  carried  into  effect  in  some  such 
way  as  the  followmg. 

^  I  am  not  certain  that  I  can  notice  carefully  enough  to  ac- 
complish your  object.  You  know  that  I  am  very  busy,  and 
sometimes  so  occupied  that  I  do  not  observe  that  the  door  is 
open  until  some  of  ^e  scholars  have  become  quite  cold  from  it. 
Whenever  men  undertake  to  remedy  any  evil,  they  ah^ays  like 
to  adopt  efficient  measures  if  they  try  any.  Will  you  do  any- 
thing more  effectual  than  to  ask  me  to  notice  and  speak  to  any 
person  who  leaves  open  the  door.' 

A  pause. 

^^  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  do  unless  you  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  notice,  who  can  do  it  more  effectually  than  I.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  the  boys  would  be  willing  to  have  a  committee 
notice  them  and  report  their  names  to^  me.  Perhaps,  however, 
most  of  them  would,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  common  interest. 
How  many  would  be  willing  f 
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In  eirexy  school  where  the  master  habitually  treats  the  sdiolars 
with  the  kindness  and  frankness  which  they  deserve,  nearly 
eveiy  hand  will  be  raised. 

*  Nearly  all  are  willing.  Then  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
appointing  a  committee.     How  many  shall  there  be  ?' 

Boys.  *  Three.'     *Five.'     'Two.' 

*  Several  numbers  are  mentioned.  How  many  are  in  favour 
of  five }  Of  three  ?  .  Of  two  ?  The  majority  are  in  favour  of 
three  ?' 

With  the  same  i^irit  and  in  substantially  the  same  manner 
the  other  arrangements  may  be  made.  In  all  such  references 
of  minor  business  to  the  boys  themselves,  however,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  supposing  that  they  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  No  principles  but  those  of  implicit  sub- 
mission  will  answer  at  all  in  a  school  or  a  family.  The  teacher 
must  be  an  absolute  monarch.  He  may,  however,  like  other  ab- 
solute monarchs,  delegate  power. 

Take  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  of 
a  school  may  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  carrying  its  arrange- 
ments into  effect. 

*  I  observed  today  that  several  of  the  boys  did  not  come  in 
immediately  after  the  recess.  It  was  five  minutes  after  the  bell 
rang  before  all  were  in.  Now  I  think  I  should  do  wrong  to  take 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  recess,  though  I  should  like  more  my- 
self, and  iberetore  if  it  takes  you  five  minutes  to  come  in,  I 
ought  to  ring  the  bell  at  the  end  of  ten.  How  many  are  in 
favour  of  having  the  bell  rung  after  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  allow 
ybu'  five  minutes  to  come  in.' 

No  votes. 

*  Perhaps  then  you  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  so 
much  as  ten  minutes.  I  do  not  know  but  that  you  would  like 
to  try, today,  and  see  how  much  time  is  necessary.  And  cer- 
tainly if  you  find  that  it  will  not  take  more  than  one  minute,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  let  you  have  the  whole  time.  How  many  are 
in  favour  of  being  allowed  today  to  try.' 

The  hands  will  in  such  a  case  generally  be  raised. 

*  I  am  willing  that  you  should  try  today,  and  will  regulate  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  hereafter  according  to  your  own  decision.' 

The  bojrs  will,  after  such  remarks,  nearly  all  be  punctual,  and 
will  look  with  uneasiness  and  impatience  upon  the  loiterers  who 
come  in  late.    The  master  says,  on  the  next  day — 

<I  noticed,  yesterday,  that  nearly  all  were  m  their  seats  in  a 
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very  short  time  after  the  beU  rang;  but  a  few  were  quite  tardy. 
Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  ring  the  bell  earlier,  and  dius  shorten 
die  redesses  of  the  whole  school,  on  account  of  diese  few  loi- 
terers?' 

Bayt.  <  No  Sir.* 

*  Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  allow  these  few  to  be  tardy, 
and  ccmae  in  when  they  pleased  ? 

'    Baya.  <No  Sir,' 

*  What  Shan  I  do?' 
A.  pause. 

'  I  will  wait  until  tomorrow ;  perhaps  all  will  be  punctual.  I 
think  every  generous  boy  will  be,  especially  when  he  reflects 
that  by  prolonging  his  play  a  little  for  one  day,  he  is  dcnng  al 
in  his  power  to  shorten  permanently  the  pleasures  of  his  com* 
panions.' 

Such  a  course  will,  if  carried  into  all  the  plans  and  man- 
agement of  a  school,  soon  produce  a  strong  public  sentiment 
in  favour  of  what  is  right.  Ebodo&b. 


Art.  VII. —  PRACTiciJL  Lessons. 

Lesson  II. —  Grammar. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  scholars  were  assembled,  and 
prepared  to  resume  their  studies.  I  entered  the  room  with  the 
limb  of  a  tree  in  my  band,  which  I  had  procured  in  my  jour- 
ney. The  scholars  seated  themselves,  and  I  asked  them  to 
take  their  slates  again.  ^  Observe  now  what  I  do,  and  write 
down  some  word  which  will  express  the  action.'  I  accordingly 
broke  a  portion  of  the  limb  in  two.  They  wrote  broke^  breaks 
or  breaks,  all  of  which  terms  express  the  action.  One  or  two 
of  them  prefixed  a  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  but  none 
omitted  the  verb  itself.  '  If  you  have  all  written  your  word, 
observe  me  again.' 

Taking  my  penknife  from  my  pocket,  I  ctf^  the  stick,  and 
they  at  my  request  wrote  the  verb,  or  word  expressmg  the  ac- 
tion. Nothing,  however,  was  said  about  verbs  until  some  time 
after  this.  ,  A  very  great  number  of  actions  were  performed  on 
die  stick,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  to  which  the  scholars  gave 
names  on  their  slates.    Other  actions  were  also  perigrmedt 
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that  lesson,  and  whether  it  is  in  the  singular  or  plural  number.' 
This  was  readily  and  promptly  done.  They  were  now  exer- 
cised for  isome  time  in  parsing  tlie  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs, 
in  short  wad  easy  sentences,  and  in  determining  the  number  of 
the  nouns  when  they  occurred.  Nothing  was  said  of  any 
irregularity  in  the  formation  of  plurals  thus  far,  nor  of  any  sub- 
division or  variation  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs ;  conse- 
quently the  few  ideas  they  acquired  were  clear,  precise,  and 
distinct.  But  it  was  now  nme  o'clock,  A.  M.  Our  lesson  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  other  pupils  of  the  school. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

.M>  AatiomM  in  Crtwnetry.  An  English  writer  has  published  an  edition 
of  Euclid's  EUements  without  axioms.  He  attempts  to  vrote  every- 
thing. The  eighth  Axiom  is  made  a  definition ;  the  very  iaea  of  equd- 
ity  being,  in  his  opinion,  possible  coincidence.  The  first  becomes  a 
theorem,  to  beproved  from  it ;  all  the  intermediate  ones  are  corollaries 
of  the  first  The  axiom  relating  to  Parallel  lines  seems  to  have  puz- 
zled him  a  little.    He  makes  a  long  demonstration  from  it. 

Miss  Beeeher's  Sugf^estions,  The  Revue  Encyclopedique  for  Octo- 
ber contains  a  flattering  notice  of  Miss  Beecher's  Suggestions  on 
Education,  and  draws  from  it  favorable  inferences  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  those  in 
Europe. 

The  writer  comments  upon  Miss  Beecher's  opinion,  that  females 
alone,  ou^ht  to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  females.  He  thinks 
this  opinion  is  expressed  in  too  unqualified  a  manner.  He  says  that 
the  education  of  boys  is  better  when  partly  entrusted  to  the  other  sex, 
and  that  the  same  principle  is  correct  when  applied  to  females. 

Edueaiion  without  Schools.  The  foUowinor  statement,  made  by  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  has  recently  visited  Iceland,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

'  Oa  inquiring  into  the  state  of  mental  cultivation  in  Iceland,  we 
are  strack  with  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  general  principles  of 
knowledge  among  its  inhabitants.  Though  there  be  only  one  school 
m  Iceland,  and  that  solitary  school  is  exclusively  designed  for  the  ed- 
ncartiion  of  such  as  are  afterwards  to  fill  offices  in  church  or  state  ;  yet, 
il  is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  that  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease.  Do- 
mestic education  is  most  rigidly  attended  to ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  re- 
collect entering  a  hut,  where  I  did  not  find  some  individual  or  another, 
capable  of  entering  into  conversation  with  me  on  topics  which  would 
be  reckoned  altogether  above  the  understandings  of  people  in.  the 
i«me  rank  of  aociaty  in  oth^r  countries  of  Europe.' 
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h^mU  Sckmds  in  Mw  York.  Infant  schools  were  established  four 
or  five  years  since  in  New  York.  There  are  now  nine  large  public 
schools,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  private  ones,  besides  one  or  two 
dozen  attached  to  Sunday  Schools.  One  under  the  care  of  th^  Society 
of  Friends  has  about  350  pupils.  Another  school,  which  has  usually 
120  scholars,  costs  but  $400  per  annum. 

Manual  Lahowr  Schools.  We  have  already  ^en  an  account  of 
the  Manual  Labour  School  of  Germantown.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
similar  plan  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  in  the  Western  The- 
olo£rical  SeminaiY  at  MaryviUe,  in  the  Seminary  at  Danville  in  Ken- 
tucW,  in  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  at  the  Oneida  Institute 
in  New  York,  with  the  most  happy  effect  upon  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual vifor  of  the  students.  From  two  to  four  hours  are  spent  in 
labour,  a  large  part  of  the  students'  board  is  thus  paid,  and  yet,  an  ob- 
vious gain  is  perceived  in  intellectual  progress. 

We  rejcMce  to  perceive  that  institutions  of  this  kind  are  multiplying 
in  our  country.  Anthony  Morris,  Esq.,  whose  interest  in  this  subject 
was  excited  by  a  visit  to  Ho^yl  several  years  since,  has  constantly 
endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  excite  public  interest  on  this  subject 
He  has  recently  been  able  to  carry  into  execution  a  plan  he  has  long 
had  in  view,  of  establishing  a  school  of  this  kind  on  an  estate  of  his 
own,  called  Bolton  Farm,  near  Bristol,  Pennsylvania.  We  hope  it  may 
prove  useful,  not  only  as  an  example  of  benevolent  enterprise,  but  as 
a  model  for  other  institutions.  We  have  mentioned  the  institution  at 
Germantown.  Another  school  of  the  kind  is  about  to  be  established 
by  Mr  Mead,  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  in  which  agriculture, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  will  be  combined  with  a  course  of  English 
studies,  and  Hofnryl  is  adopted  as  the  model  for  discipline  and  econ- 
omy. A  similar  school  has  also  been  founded  at  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey — and  another  is  proposed  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 

But  we  are  particularly  gratified  to  see  this  subject  taken  up  from 
ihe  ptdpit.  In  a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Tyng  of  Philadelphia,  on 
*  The  importance  of  uniting  manual  labour  with  intellectual  attain- 
ments, in  a  preparation  for  the  ministry,' — we  find  the  vedue  of  these 
schools  ably  and  wannly  advocated.  This  discourse  was  addressed  to 
the  Episcopal  Education  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  This  body  have 
ffone  forward  with  praiseworthy  enterprise  to  purchase  a  farm  near 
Wilmington,  on  the  Delaware  river,  on  which  they  propose  to  educate 
twentyfive  young  men,  who  shall  contribute  most  of  their  own  support 
by  four  hours  of  daily  labour.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  every 
effort  of  this  kind.  We  almost  envy  onr  successors  in  the  academic 
course,  and  look  forward  with  eager  and  delightful  anticipation  to  the 
day  when  something  of  the  vigor  of  our  fathers  shall  be  found  among 
the  intellectual  labourers  of  the  day,  and  the  sallow  tinge  of  dispepsy 
shall  cease  to  be  the  uniform  testimonial  of  a  life  of  study. 

We  have  received  the  second  annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Manual  Labour  Academy  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  readers  will  find  & 
notice  of  this  institution  in  our  number  for  August  The  second  re- 
port speaks  of  the  experiment  as  going  forward  quite  successfully. 
Twentjr  three  students  earned  in  three  months,  $312,  and  the  whole 
charge  for  their  tuition,  board,  dtc.^  was  $716.    One  individual  earned 
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Carried  bii  sbito  benealh  his  arm, 

That  nothing  haid  might  scratoh  or  knock  it 

While  nuts  and  apples  from  the  farm, 

And  his  "  Toong  Header  **  stuffed  his  pocket.' 

Ac.  dee. 

Acooant  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  and  the  Parochial 
Institutions  for  Education,  with  Strictures  upon  Education  in 
General.     By  John  Wood,  Esq.    Bosbm,  1830.    12mo.  pp.  904. 

In  the  year  Idlfi,  a  number  of  philanthropists  in  Edinborprh,  and  particu- 
larly the  clergymen  of  that  city,  alarmed  at  the  progren  or  vice  and  crime 
among  the  yomup,  established  a  considerable  numMr  of  Sabbath  Schools, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  giving  moral  and  religious  instruction.  It  was  soon  found 
that  many  of  the  pupils  could  not  read.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  sort  of 
central  school  was  established,  to  be  held  during  the  week,  to  which  each 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  had  the  privilege  of  sencUng  a  certain  number,  and 
others  were  admitted  by  the  payment  of  a  snull  sum.  Thii  is  called  the 
Sessional  School ;  it  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  twenty  years. —  is  on 
the  MonitoriaJ  plan,  and  appears  to  have  been  quite  successful.  Mr  Wood 
has  written  a  detailed  account  of  the  plan  and  principles  of  these  schools, 
'especially  the  central  one,  in  which  are  taught  during  me  week  the  branches 
of  a  common  English  education.  The  book  will  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  teachers,  ibr  it  is  always  useful  to  be  admitted  to  the  schoolroom  of  a 
fellow  labourer,  whether  by  a  personal  visit,  or  by  reading  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion. The  subjects,  however,  discussed  in  this  work,  and  the  plans  adopted, 
require  more  particular  notice,  and  we  may  return  to  the  subject  hereafter. 

The  Mentor.    Vol.  L  No.  I.     New  York,  1830. 

There  has  been  established  in  New  York  a  periodical  under  the  above 
title,  devoted  to  the  young.  It  is  to  consist  chiefly  of  original  articles,  writ- 
ten expressly  for  the  work.  From  the  first  number,  we  should  form  a  favor- 
•able  opinion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  influence  which  it  is  likely  to  exert. 

Elements  of  French  Grammar.  By  M.  Lhomond,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools :    by  an  Instructor.     12mo.  pp.  106.     Portland,  1630. 

French  Exercises,  selected  chiefly  from  Wanostrocht,  and 
adapted  to  the  Elements  of  French  Grammar,  by  M.  Uiomond. 
By  an  Instructer.     12nio.  pp.  102.     Portland,  1^. 

Manuel  de  Proverbes  Dramatiques.     12mo.  pp.  286.    Portland, 

163a 

A  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language ;  with  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  the 
Classical  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  By  J.  E.  Worcester. 
12mo.  pp.  400.     Boston,  1630. 

This  coUection  contains  about  43,000  words ',  6,000  moM,  according  to  the 
preface,  than  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  It  comprises  nu- 
merous technical  terms,  and  many  foreign  words  or  phrases,  which  are  often 
met  with  in  English  books.  The  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  pecidiar 
aystem  of  markmg  the  vowels ;  in  donhtful  cases,  the  various  modes,  to- 
gether with  their  various  authorities,  are  given.  In  Orthography,  Mr 
Worcester  drops  the  u  in  the  hoiwr  class,  writes  ize  and  not  t#«,  and  in  some 
other  doubtful  cases  two  forms  are  given.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work  is  excellent,  and  the  whde  seenia  to  have  been  prepared  in  an  able 
and  faithful  i 
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Inkmal  Arrangements  of  ike  Agrteulhardi  School. 

My  Dear  Friend — The  Agricultural  or  Rural  School  of 
Hofwyl,  of  whose  daily  exercises  I  gave  you  some  account  in 
my  last,  now  contains  about  eighnr  pupils.  About  twenty  of 
these  pay  the  estimated  cost  of  tneur  support.  The  rest  are 
sustained  by  their  labours,  with  the  aid  of  Fellenberg. 

In  the  internal  arrangement  of  so  large  a  school,  great  care 
is  taken  to  provide  for  the  proper  division  oflabour^  as  the  best 
means  of  giving  efficacy  to  every  part  of  the  svstem.  In  order 
to  relieve  those  engaged  in  education  from  all  other  cares  and 
perplexities,  the  details  and  accounts  of  the  farm  are  attended 
to  by  an  overseer.  Vehrli,  the  able  and  faithful  coadjutor  of 
Fellenberg,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
labours,  the  studies,  and  the  morals  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  school,  when  the  number  of  the 
pupils  was  smaD,  he  was  in  immediate  communication  with 
every  one.  All  laboured  together,  and  were  thus  formed  under 
his  personal  care.  With  the  present  number  of  pujals,  this  is 
impossible.    Were  he  to  attempt  this  with  a  few,  all  the  rest 
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would  be  neglected.  He  therefore  acts  as  superintendent  of 
..  tbe  whole.  He  spends  the  day  in  observing  the  various  divisions 
'^^iUd  classes  in  their  occupations,  and  operates  on  his  pupils 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  his  assistants.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes,  however,  in  which  he  has  not  a  private  personal  inter- 
view with  each  pupil,  and  in  this  way  he  succeeds  in  preserving 
their  confidence,  and  inducmg  them  to  open  dieir  hearts  to  him. 
To  promote  unity  of  action,  there  is  a  weekly  meeting  of  all 
engaged  in  the  instruction  and  superintendence  of  the  school,  in 
which  they  converse  upon  their  duties  and  difficulties,  and  re- 
ceive his  instructions  and  advice. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  plan  is  far  inferior  to  that 
which  provides  for  the  direct  personal  attention  of  one  individ- 
ual to  all  the  pupils ;  and  indeed  FeUenberg  has  found  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  his  success  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  assist- 
ants who  would  enter  into  his  views.  If  they  can  be  found, 
however^  the  union  of  several  minds ^  cooperating  in  one  object, 
under  one  head,  produces  the  happiest  effects. 

Vehrli  believes  that  he  has  more  influence  at  present  upon 
the  mass  of  the  pupils,  than  when  he  had  thirty  boys  under  his 
inunediate  charge.  He  believes  that  ten  to  eighteen  is  the 
utmost  number  Qiat  one  person  can  possibly  superintend ;  that 
when  it  exceeds  this,  he  should  have  feUow  labourers,  with 
whom  he  should  have  fi-ee  and  constant  intercourse,  who  may 
partake  his  cares  and  joys  and  counsels,  and  execute  his  plans* 
He  regards  the  example  of  Christ,  in  choosing  disciples  to  serve 
as  the  medium  of  communication  to  others,  as  demanding  the 
imitation  of  teachers. 

The  various  parts  of  the  plan  of  Hofwyl  happily  coincide 
with  these  views.  Twenty  of  the  pupils  of  the  Agricultural 
School  are  destmed  to  be  teachers,  and  the  institution  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  seminary  for  instructers,  as  well  as  a  school 
for  those  devoted  to  labour.  Since  the  singular  order  of  the 
Bernese  government,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  that 
no  teacher  of  the  canton  should  visit  Hofwyl  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  instruction,  on  pain  of  losmg  his  place,  FeUenberg 
has  received  none  for  this  purpose  who  do  not  also  engage 
with  the  pupils  in  their  labours.  This,  however,  is  not  con- 
sidered disadvantageous.  On  the  contrary,  both  FeUenberg 
and  VehrU  deem  it  very  important  for  aU  who  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  bstruction  of  common  schools  to  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  practical  labour  of  a  farm.     As  an  addi- 
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tbnal  provisicMi  for  their  support,  and  as  an  invigorating  exer- 
cise, it  will  be  desirable  for  them  (as  indeed  it  probably  would 
be  for  all  literary  men)  to  continue  these  labours.  But  a  prac-^ 
tied  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  habits  of  a  majority  of  their 
pupils  is  the  only  means  of  preparing  them  fully  to  enter  into 
the  views  and  feelings  of  those  under  their  care,  to  understand 
their  wants  and  their  difficulties,  and  prepare  them  for  their 
duties.  It  also  furnishes  many  important  illustrations  and  topics 
of  remark.  It  enables  them  to  give  much  valuable  information 
of  a  practical  kind  in  connexion  with  tlie  subjects  of  their  studies, 
and  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  to  extend  agricultural  im- 
provements. It  is  also  an  additional  means  of  securing  the 
attachment  of  tlie  teachers  to  those  to  whom  it  is  desirable  their 
labours  should  be  devoted,  and  inducing  them  to  continue  in  this 
employment.  So  much  is  this  object  appreciated  in  some  of 
the  seminaries  for  instructers  in  Germany,  whose  plan  and  loca- 
tion do  not  admit  of  a  farming  establishment,  that  a  garden  and 
a  nursery  of  fruit  trees  are  annexed  to  the  semmary,  and  regu- 
lar instruction  is  given  in  connexion  with  them. 

The  direct  preparation  of  the  teachers  for  their  profession  is 
of  course  limited  to  the  hours  of  study  of  the  other  pupils,  and 
some  additional  time  taken  from  the  hours  of  rest. 

It  consists,  1.  In  a  thorough  study  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught,  which  they*  acquire  in  common  with  the  other  pupils, 
and  on  the  productive  plan. 

2.  In  a  series  of  lessons  designed  especially  for  them,  in 
which  Vehrli  directs  them  as  to  the  method  of  communicating 
instruction. 

3.  In  assuming  alternately  the  place  of  teachers  in  this  class, 
under  the  inmiediate  inspection  of  Vehrli. 

4.  In  acting  alternately  as  instructor  and  monitor  to  the  other 
pupils,  and  superintendents  of  their  conduct,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Vehrli. 

5.  In  the  daily  advice  and  direction  they  receive  from  him 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties. 

6.  In  witnessing  his  own  methods  of  instruction  as  he  passes 
from  class  to  class  to  observe  their  progress. 

7.  In  the  discussions  connected  with  die  meetings  for  famil- 
iar conversation  which  I  have  ahready  mentioned. 

8.  Those  who  are  qualified  for  a  more  extended  course  of 
study  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lessons  of  the  professors  in 
the  Literary  Institution,  and  some  are  employed  in  the  instruc- 
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tion  or  superintendence  of  the  younger  pupib  io  tbal  school. 
Indeed  Fellenberg  has  found  that  those  who  were  trained  in 
the  Agricultural  Institution  were  among  the  most  valuable  and 
faithful  educators  he  could  obtain;  and  on  this  account  he 
deems  an  establishment  of  this  kind  an  important  aid  to  one  of 
a  more  scientific  or  literary  character.  It  is  with  the  aid  of 
assistants  thus  trained,  that  Vehrli  has  succeeded  in  rendering  a 
school,  often  composed  of  the  worst  materials,  a  model  of  order, 
and  mdustry,  and  improvement,  which  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  have  visited  it. 

In  order  to  render  the  system  of  superintendence  as  efficient 
and  easy  as  possible,  great  care  is  also  taken  m  the  arrange- 
tnent  and  damfication  of  the  pupils. 

Each  boy  is  indicated  bv  a  number,  which  serves  as  the  mark 
for  his  tools,  clothes,  and  books,  and  renders  it  easy  to  refer  to 
everv  individual  in  the  registers,  reports,  and  general  orders  of 
the  mstitution. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  classes  for  labour  and  for  study, 
in  their  bed  chambers,  and  on  their  school  benches,  as  much 
as  possible  according  to  their  age  and  capacity,  and  their  re- 
spective characters.  Those  capable  of  being  misled  are  placed 
with  the  better  pupils ;  those  ahready  corrupted,  with  such  as 
are  m  no  danger  of  injury,  or  such  as  may  exert  a  favorable 
influence  upon  them.  Each  class  has  an  inspector  or  guardian, 
who  is  with  them  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  So 
far  as  the  case  admits,  they  are  always  the  same.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those  committed  to  them,  and 
make  report  of  all  that  happens.  In  addition  to  this,  the  younger 
pupils  have  each  a  special  overseer,  or  elder  brodier,  who  at- 
tends to  their  physical  wants,  as  well  as  to  their  moral  conduct, 
and  takes  care  that  their  clothes  and  persons  are  in  a  proper 
state. 

The  pupils  are  lodged  in  six  bed  chambers.  Each  of  these 
is  supermtended  by  two  overseers,  whose  duty  it  is,  each  in  his 
turn,  to  see  that  every  thing  is  in  order,  to  accompany  the 
pupQs  from  the  evening  assembly  to  bed,  to  remain  with  them 
until  they  are  asleep,  and  to  be  with  them  until  they  leave  the 
chamber  in  the  morning.  Three  chambers  are  assigned  in 
which  they  may  remain  during  their  leisure  hours,  when  the 
weather  does  not  permit  them  to  go  out.  Here  they  occupy 
themselves  as  they  think  proper,  and  their  educators  have  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  their  natural  character  and  incli- 
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natioiis.  Each  of  these  chambers  has  two  overseers  also,  with 
the  same  view  of  allowing  them  to  alternate  their  occupations. 

In  the  school  room,  the  boys  are  always  arranged  on  their 
benches  in  the  same  manner  according  to  their  character,  and 
one  on  each  bench  has  the  duty  of  monitor. 

They  go  forth  to  their  labour  also  in  divisions,  formed  on  the 
same  general  principles,  which  are  constandy  the  same  so  far 
as  circumstances  permit.  Each  of  these  is  accompanied  by  its 
leader  or  guardian.  A  register  is  kept  by  each  leader  or  guar- 
dian, of  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  pupils  under  his  care, 
in  troir  labours,  their  studies,  and  their  moral  conduct,  which 
is  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Vehrli,  and  the  state  of  the 
whole  school  is  thus  brought  regularly  before  him. 

Letter  X. 

Disciplmt  of  (kt  ^gricvltund  School. 
My  Dear  Friend  —  The  system  of  discipline  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  Hofwyl  is  as  mild 
and  simple  as  possible.  Based  upon  religious  prbciple,  it 
makes  its  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  reason  rather  than 
to  fear,  or  hope,  or  shame.  The  only  reward  is  the  happiness 
which  naturally  results  from  doing  right.  *  The  only  praise,' 
says  Fellenberg,  *  which  we  allow  our  pupils,  is,  the  simple  ex- 

Eression,  "  Thai  is  rtght.^^ '  The  constant  superintendence  I 
ave  described,  enables  the  guardian  of  each  pupil  to  apply  the 
necessary  warning  at  the  moment  when  he  sees  him  beginnmg 
to  go  astray.  Should  this  be  inefiectual,  admoniti(Mi  follows. 
If  die  fault  is  serious,  the  evening  report  brings  the  subject  be- 
fore Vehrli,  whose  first  notice  of  it  is  usually  private  and  very 
mild.  A  repetition  of  the  ofience  of  course  requires  a  more 
severe  reproof.  If  this  fails,  privation  of  supper  (a  meal  whose 
k>ss  does  not  aflfect  the  health),  and  exclusion  from  the  lessons 
or  assemblies  of  the  pupils,  or  some  similar  punishment,  is  tried. 
G>rporal  punishment  is  only  resorted  to  after  all  other  means 
have  failed,  and  seldom  in  more  than  one  or  two  cases  a  year. 
If  a  boy  is  incorrigible  by  means  of  this  kind,  he  is  excluded 
from  the  school,  as  being  dangerous  to  others.  The  institution 
has  received  a  large  number  of  its  pupils  from  the  most  aban- 
doned class  of  society, —  some  literally  from  the  highways 
and  hedges, — and  often  those  who  were  extremely  corrupt. 
Yet  the  mild  methods  we  have  mentioned,  combbed  with  reli- 
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gious  influence,  have  been  sufHcient,  not  only  to  restrain,  but  to 
reform  them ;  and  only  two  or  three  instances  have  occurred, 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  last  act  of  discipline. 

The  retired  situation  of  HoRvyl,  and  the  system  of  vigilant 
parental  superintendence  we  have  described,  are  important 
means  of  giving  efficacy  to  this  system.  But  no  vigilance,  no 
seclusion,  can  exclude  all  external  evil ;  and  even  the  influence 
of  religious  restraints  will  often  be  inadequate,  if  the  mind  is 
left  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  passion  and  appetite.  *  The 
most  eflectual  security,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  against  ex- 
ternal and  internal  causes  of  corruption,  is  constaiU  occupation; 
and  without  this,  no  system  of  discipline  can  be  efficient. 
*  Industry,'  he  observes,  *  is  the  great  moralizer  of  man.'  The 
sentence  by  which  he  is  compeUed  to  eat  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  is  the  great  means  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
of  preserving  him  from  the  depths  of  corruption  into  which  a 
life  of  ease  would  infallibly  plunge  him.  The  experience  of 
every  age  and  of  every  country  furnishes  the  most  ample  illus- 
tration of  this  principle ;  and  it  is  especially  important  while 
the  character  is  yet  unformed,  and  the  appetites  and  passions 
yet  unaccustomed  to  submission  and  self-denial. 

*The  great  art  of  education,  therefore,'  as  Fellenberg  ob- 
serves, '  consists  in  knowing  how  to  occupy  every  moment  of  life 
in  well-directed  and  useful  activity  of  the  youthful  powers,  in 
order  tliat,  so  far  as  possible,  nothing  evil  may  find  room  to 
develope  itself.'  It  is  far  easier  to  exclude  evil  in  this  manner 
than  to  combat  it  directly ;  to  prevent  than  to  correct  faults. 
It  is  in  many  cases  the  only  way  of  gaining  the  victory  over 
ourselves  as  well  as  our  pupils,  to  direct  the  thoughts  and  Id 
excite  the  interest  m  regard  to  a  new  and  diflerent  subject. 
The  very  presence  of  certain  objects,  m  whatever  light  we 
may  regard  them,  sullies  and  enfeebles  the  soul.  The  minute 
and  forced  reflection  on  past  oflences  with  which  some  persons 
occupy  themselves  and  their  pupils,  in  the  hope  of  exciting 
deeper  penitence  or  more  fixed  abhorrence,  may  be  a  means 
of  rendering  them  more  familiar  with  these  objects,  instead  of 
withdrawing  them  from  their  influence.  It  certainly  absorbs 
time  and  eferts  which  would  be  far  better  spent  in  ennobliiig 
the  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  opposite  excellences  — 
in  strengthening  the  resolution  and  habits  by  the  practice  of  the 
opposite  virtues.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  an  apostle's 
maxim  and  practice ; — ^  forgetting  the  thmgs  which  are  behind, 
1  press  forward  to  those  which  are  before.' 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  employments  which  have  no  direct  refer^- 
ence  to  the  danger  or  faults  of  the  pupils,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  attention  entirely  from  the  habit  or  propensity 
in  question.  Physical  labour  will  give  that  tone  and  harmony  to 
the  system  which  is  necessary  to  resist  most  eiSectually  the  se- 
ductions of  appetite,  to  produce  the  habit  of  self-government 
and  force  of  resolution.  Intellectual  occupation,  of  whatever 
kind,  throws  other  objects  of  desire  into  the  back-ground,  ele- 
vates the  views,  and  aids  the  reason  m  asserting  and  maintaining 
its  empire. 

The  important  place  which  religious  instruction  and  study 
hold  m  this  series  of  occupations,  will  be  too  fully  understood 
to  need  illustration.  It  must  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  every 
part  of  education.  At  the  same  time,  every  principle  of  human 
nature  must  be  called  to  its  aid,  and  it  is  of  importance  for  this 
purpose  to  bring  into  exercise  the  softer  and  more  refined  feel- 
ings. There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  class  of  excellences,  and 
there  are  certain  defects  bordering  upon  moral  evil  and  ulti- 
mately leading  to  it,  which  cannot  be  perceived  and  understood 
without  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which  is  produced  by  the  ex- 
ercise and  cultivation  of  the  taste.  Some  provision  for  this  ob- 
ject is  peculiarly  necessary  for  those  who  are  not  brought  mto 
frequent  contact  with  persons  of  more  cultivated  minds. 

The  utility  of  musk  and  design  in  this  view,  will  be  readi- 
ly perceived,  and  it  will  not  be  deemed  extraordinary  that 
they  are  made  a  part  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  labouring 
pupils.  The  mere  fact  of  being  occupied,  an  hour  or  two  in 
succession,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  all  the  violent  passions  at 
rest,  and  calls  forth  only  gende  and  agreeable  emotions,  cannot 
be  without  its  effect.  It  not  only  diminishes  the  force  of  the 
passions,  thus  insensibly  soothed  into  repose,  but  it  furnishes  an 
experimental  evidence  of  the  superior  enjojnnents  of  which  the 
soul  is  capable,  in  this  state  ol  calmness,  and  renders  it  con- 
standy  more  averse  to  the  violence  of  ungovemed  feeling. 

The  same  principles  pervade  all  the  institutions  at  Hofwyl ; 
and  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  incessant  round  of  activ- 
ity which  leaves  the  mere  idler  in  solitude. 

I  ought  in  this  place  to  mention  that  a  few  of  the  pupils  of 
Vehrli  are  employed  in  mechanical  in  place  of  agricultural  la- 
bours ;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  with  the 
rest  in  all  other  respects. 
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Art.  n. —  On  Seminaries  for  Teachers. 

By  T.  H.  GALtAVDST. 

In  a  fomier  article,  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  importaoce  of 
estaUishing  Seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  Teachers,  as  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education. 
I  am  aware,  however,  that  many  objections  are  urged  against  such 
apian. 

It  is  feared  by  some  that  it  mU  be  impossible  ever  to  produce 
a  sufficient  degree  of  public  interest  in  such  a  project  to  cany 
it  into  ^ect, 

I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  think,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
community  can,  at  once,  be  electrified,  as  it  were,  by  any  appeals^ 
however  eloquent,  or  any  efforts,  however  strenuous,  into  one  deep 
and  universal  excitement  on  this  or  any  other  topic.  Information 
must  be  gradually  diffused ;  the  feelings  of  influential  men  in  va^ 
rious  sections  of  the  country  must  be  enlisted ;  able  writers  ii^  our 
public  prints  and  magazines  must  engage  their  hearts  and  their 
pens  in  the  cause. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  suppose  that  some  intelligent  and  respect* 
aUe  individual,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  in 
uU  its  bearings,  and  consulted  with  the  wise  and  judicious  within 
liis  reach,  wk)  might  feel  an  interest  in  it,  should  prepare  a  course 
of  lectures^  and  spend  a  seasson  or  two  in  delivering  them  in  our 
most  populous  towns  and  cities.  The  novelty  of  this,  if  no  other 
«ause,  would  attract  a  great  many  hearers.  Such  an  individual, 
too,  in  his  excursions,  would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  confer- 
ring with  well-informed  and  influential  men;  of  gaining  their 
Tiews ;  of  learning  the  extent  and  weight  of  aU  the  obstacles  which 
such  a  project  would  have  to  encounter,  and  the  best  modes  of 
removing  them;  and,  if  it  should  indeed  appear  deserving  of 
patronage,  of  enlisting  public  sentiment  and  feeling  in  its  favour. 

But  after  all,  I  do  not  deem  it,  at  present,  necessary  ibr  the 
«<Hmnencement  of  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  that  any  thing 
like  an  universal  public  interest  should  be  taken  in  it 

If  the  experiment  could,  at  first,  be  made  upon  a  small  scale  ;•  if 
«uch  an  Institution  could  be  moderately  endowed  with  funds  suf^ 
ficient  to  support  one  or  two  professors,  and  procure  even  the  ele- 

*  In  a  few  instances,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  we  believe  this  experiment 
has  been  tried,  in  connexion  with  academies,  and  other  aheady  existlnjr 
literary  institutions.  We  are  very  desirous  to  learn  firom  our  correspanf 
«nt8  the  results  of  these  experiments.  If,  in  any  case,  they  have  been  un- 
•uccessAd,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  would  appear,  on  a  close  mvestigation,  to 
have  arisen  from  some  defect  in  the  phm,  or  from  the  want  of  adsquats 
means  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
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ments  of  a  library,  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  as  private  or  public 
bounty  might  permit;  if  it  could  be  established  in  some  town 
large  enough  to  furnish  from  its  youthful  population  pupils  to  form 
its  experimental  school;  and  if  only  a  few  young  men,  of  talents 
and  worth,  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  it,  with  an  intention  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  business  of  instruction  as  a  profeS" 
sion, —  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  long  before  its  practical  utility 
would  be  demonstrated.  The  instructers,  although  few  in  num- 
ber, who  would,  at  first,  leave  the  Institution,  would  probably  be 
located  in  some  of  our  larger  towns.  Their  modes  of  instruction 
would  be  witnessed  by  numbers  of  the  influential  and  intelligent, 
and,  if  successful,  would  soon  create  a  demand  for  other  instructers 
of  similar  qualifications.  And  as  soon  as  such  a  demand  should 
be  produced,  other  individuals  would  be  found  willing  to  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  it.  And  thus  we  might  hope  that  both  private 
and  public  munificence,  so  bountifully  bestowed,  at  the  present 
day,  on  other  useful  objects,  would  eventually  contribute  a  portion 
of  its  aid  to  an  establishment  designed  to  train  up  our  youth  more 
successfully  to  derive  benefit  fi-om  all  the  other  efforts  of  benevo^ 
lence,  or  institutions  of  literature  and  religion,  which  are  so  wide- 
ly extending  their  influence  through  every  part  of  our  highly 
fevoured  country. 

Another  obstacle,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  plan,  is  the  diffir 
cuUy  of  inducing  young  men  of  character  and  talents  to  embark 
in  it,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  instruction  for  life. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
education  of  youth  will  assume,  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and 
pious  individuals,  its  proper  place  among  the  various  other  benev- 
olent exertions  which  are  made,  through  the  aids  of  private  and 
public  bounty,  for  meliorating  the  temporal  and  eternal  condition 
of  man.  In  the  meanwhile,  cannot  a  few  young  men,  of  talents 
and  piety,  be  led  to  feel  that  the  thousands  of  our  rising  genera- 
tion, the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  state,  have  strong  claims 
npon  their  benevolence ;  and  that  to  consecrate  their  time  and 
their  eflbrts  to  such  an  enterprise,  may  be  as  much  their  duty 
as  to  engage  in  the  missionary  cause  ?  Missionaries  make  great 
sacrifices,  and  practise  much  selMenial,  and  endure  weighty  la- 
bours, without  any  prospect  of  temporal  emolument,  in  order  to 
train  up  heathen  youth  for  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  for  hap- 
piness in  the  next ;  and  cannot  those  be  found  who  will  undergo 
some  sacrifices,  and  self-denial,  and  labour,  to  bring  about  so  great 
a  good  as  a  reformation  in  the  instruction  of  those  youth  who  are 
bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  ?  Only  admit  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object,  (and  who  can  deny  it?)  and  it  almost  looks 
like  an  impeachment  of  their  Christian  sincerity,  to  suppose  that 
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among  those  hundreds  of  young  men  who  are  pressing  forward 
into  the  ranks  of  charitable  enterprise,  none  can  be  persuaded  to 
enter  upon  a  domestic  field  of  labour,  which  promises  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  No,  only  let  the 
project  be  begun,  let  the  way  of  usefulness  be  opened,  let  the 
countenance  and  support  of  even  a  few  pious  and  influential  indi- 
viduals be  afforded,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  agents  to  carry  on 
the  work,  at  least  to  commence  it,  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  being  unable  to  procure  such  agents : 
it  lies  deeper :  it  arises  from  the  very  little  interest  that  has  yet 
been  taken  in  the  subject ;  from  the  strange  neglect,  among  pa- 
rents, and  patriots,  and  Christians,  of  a  well-digested  and  system- 
atic plan  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth ;  from  the  slug- 
gish contentment  that  is  felt  with  the  long  established  modes  of 
instruction ;  and  from  the  apprehensions  that  all  improvements  are 
either  unsafe  or  chimerical. 

Once  rouse  this  apathy  into  the  putting  forth  of  a  little  exertion, 
and  invest  the  subject  with  its  true  dignity  and  importance,  and 
let  it  be  felt  that  the  church  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligations 
to  feed  the  lambs  of  her  flock^  and  your  young  men  will  come  at 
her  bidding,  to  spend  their  strength  and  their  days  in  this  delight- 
ful service. 

But  these  young  men  are  poor,  and  cannot  defray  the  expense 
of  a  preparatory  education  at  such  a  Seminary  as  has  been  prth 
posed. 

Poor  young  men  are  taken  by  the  hand  of  charity,  and  prepared 
for  other  spheres  of  benevolent  exertion ; —  and  shall  this  wide, 
and  as  yet  almost  uncultivated  field  of  benevolence  be  quite  neg- 
lected, for  the  want  of  a  little  pecuniary  aid  ?  Who  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  Foreign  Missionary  efforts  T  Was  nothing  done  until 
the  whole  Christian  jmblic  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  ? 
Did  this  mighty  enterprise  begin  in  the  collected  councils  of  the 
grave  and  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  church  ?  Was  the  whole 
plan  of  operation  digested  and  matured  in  all  its  parts,  and  no 
steps  taken  until  all  obstacles  were  removed,  and  patronage,  and 
influence,  and  means  collected  and  concentrated  to  insure  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  vast  design  ?  No ;  long,  long  before 
all  this  complicated  machinery  was  put  in  motion,  the  master- 
spring  was  at  work,  and  a  few  pious  and  prayerful  young  men 
gave  an  impulse,  at  first  to  private  zeal,  and  afterwards  to  public 
co-operation,  and  the  result  fills  us  with  gratitude  and  astonish- 
ment. 

Let  a  Mills  and  his  associates  arise  to  a  hearty  engagedness 
in  the  project  of  diffusing  throughout  our  country  a  system  for  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  the  education  of  youth  ;  let  their  faith  be 
strong,  and  their  perseverance  unwavering ;  and  influence  and  ^ 
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wealth  will  soon  contribute  their  share  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work ;  and  poverty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  willing  to  endure 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day^  will  cease  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  their  benevolent  designs.  Providence  can, 
in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  depiirtments  of  his  dispensations,  make 
even  the  selfish  passions  of  our  nature  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  good  and  charitable  exertions. 

Those  who  should  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  in* 
struction  of  youth  cts  a  profession,  and  who  should  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  by  a  course  of  study  and  discipline  at  such  a  Seminary 
as  I  have  proposed,  would  not  find  it  necessary,  as  our  missiona- 
ries do,  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  their  countrymen  for  support. 
Their  talents,  their  qualifications,  and  their  recommendations, 
would  inspire  public  confidence,  and  command  public  patronage. 
For  experience  would  soon  prove,  if  it  cannot  be  now  seen  in 
prospect,  that  to  save  time  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  to  have 
this  education  complete  instead  of  being  imperfect,  and  to  prepare 
the  youthful  mind  for  accurate  thought,  and  correct  feeling,  and 
practical,  energetic  action,  in  all  the  business  of  life,  is  to  save 
money ;  and  even  those  who  now  expend  a  few  dollars  with  so 
niggardly  a  hand,  in  the  education  of  their  dear,  immortal  off- 
spring, would  Soon  learn  how  to  calculate  on  the  closest  principles 
of  loss  and  gain,  in  the  employment  of  instructors,  and  be  willing 
to  give  twice  as  much  to  him  who  would  do  his  work  twice  as  well 
and  in  half  the  time,  as  they  now  give  to  him  who  has  neither  skill 
nor  experience  in  his  profession. 

Am  I  extravagant  in  these  speculations  ?  I  think  I  am  not ; 
and  if  my  readers  will  exercise  a  little  more  patience,  I  hope  to 
show,  that  in  adopting  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  there  will 
be  an  actual  saving  of  money  to  individuals  and  to  the  state,  in 
addition  to  those  numerous  advantages  in  a  social,  political,  and 
religious  point  of  view,  that  would  result  from  it,  and  which  are, 
if  I  mistake  not,  so  great,  that  if  they  could  not  be  attained  in 
any  other  way,  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  ought  not  for  a  moment  to 
stand  in  competition  with  them. 

My  reasoning  is  founded  on  two  positions  which,  I  think,  can- 
not be  controverted ; — that  the  present  modes  of  instructing  youth 
are  susceptible  of  vast  improvement ;  and  that,  if  these  improve- 
ments could  be  carried  into  operation,  by  having  a  more  effectual 
system  of  education  adopted^  and  by  training  up  instructers  of  su- 
perior attainments  and  skill,  there  would  be  a  great  saving,  both 
of  time  and  labour,  and  of  all  the  contingent  expenses  necessary 
to  be  incurred. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  I  believe  it  falls  short 
of  the  truth,  that  eight  years  of  pretty  constant  attendance  at 
school,  counting  from  the  time  that  a  child  begins  to  learn  his 
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letters,  is  necessary  to  give  him  what  is  called  a  good  English 
education.  I  do  not  fear  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  under  an 
improved  system  of  education,  with  suitable  books  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  conducted  by  more  intelligent  and  experienced 
instructors,  as  much  would  be  acquired  in  jive  years,  by  our  chil- 
dren and  youth,  as  is  now  acquired  in  eight. 

Now  with  regard  to  those  parents  who  calculate  on  receiving 
benefit  from  the  labour  of  their  children^  it  will  easily  be  seen  that, 
by  gaining  three  years  out  of  eight  in  the  course  of  their  educap 
tion,  there  will  be  an  immense  saving  to  the  state.  This  saving 
alone  would,  I  apprehend,  if  youth  were  usefully  employed,  more 
than  defray  the  additional  wages  which  would  have  to  be  given 
to  instructers  of  skill  and  experience,  and  who  should  devote 
themselves  to  their  employment  as  a  profession  for  life.  But  if 
even  the  advantage  to  be  dei4ved  from  the  labour  of  children  is 
not  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  evident  that,  for  having  the  same 
object  accomplished  in  five  years  that  now  consumes  eight,  you 
could  at  least  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  five  years  of  instruction  as 
you  now  pay  for  eight/  In  addition  to  this,  as  it  is  the  custom  in 
many  of  our  country  towns  for  the  instructor  to  board  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  send  children  to  school,  there  would  be  a  saving 
also  in  this  respect.  There  would  be  a  saving,  too,  with  regard 
to  all  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  ^hool,  such  as  books,  sta- 
tionary, wood,  &c. 

In  a  community  constituted  like  that  of  New  England,  where 
so  great  a  proportion  of  its  population  is  devoted  to  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  any  system  of  education  which  could 
save  to  the  public  three  years  out  of  eight  of  the  time  and  labour 
of  all  its  children  and  youth,  would,  it  is  manifest,  add  an  im- 
mense sum  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  country,  and  recom- 
mend itself  to  every  patriot  and  philanthropist,  even  on  the  most 
rigid  principles  of  a  calculating  economy. 

Besides,  the  grand  objects  of  education — to  prepare  the  rising 
generation  for  usefulness  and  respectability  in  life,  and  to  train 
them  up  for  a  better  and  happier  state  of  existence  beyond  the 
grave  —  would  not  only  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time,  but  they  would  be  much  more  effectually  accomplished.  At 
present,  with  all  the  time,  and  labour,  and  expense  bestowed  upon 
it,  the  work  is  only  half  done ;  and  the  effects  of  our  imperfect 
modes  of  instruction  are  to  render  youth  far  less  competent  to 
succeed  in  any  pursuits  in  which  they  may  engage,  than  if  their 
education  was  conducted  by  intelligent  instructers,  on  a  well- 
digested  plan,  and  made  as  thorough  and  complete  bs  it  might  be. 

How  oflen  has  the  individual  of  native  vigour  of  intellect  and 
force  of  enterprise  to  lament,  through  a  long  life  of  unremitted 
effi>rt,  his  many  disappointments  in  Uie  prosecution  of  his  plans  o^ 
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basiness,  arising  altogetlier  fxom  the  defects  of  his  early  edueaticm ! 
And  if  this  early  education  were  properly  conducted,  what  an  ac- 
cession it  would  yield  to  the  resources  of  the  community,  in  the 
superior  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  artists ;  in  the  more  accurate 
and  systematic  transactions  of  our  merchants  ;  in  the  profounder 
studies  and  more  successful  labours  of  our  professional  men ;  in 
the  wider  experience  and  deeper  sagacity  of  our  statesmen  and 
politicians ;  in  the  higher  attainments  and  loftier  productions  of 
our  sons  of  literature  and  science ;  and,  permit  me  to  add,  in  the 
nobler  patriotism,  the  purer  morals,  and  the  more  ardent  piety  of 
the  whole  mass  of  our  citizens. 

I  know  it  is  no  easy  task  to  convince  some  minds  that  all  these 
advantages  yield  just  so  many  dollars  and  cents  to  the  private 
purse,  or  to  the  public  treasury.  But  my  appeal  is  to  those  who 
take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  what  constitutes  the  real 
wealth  of  any  community,  and  who  estimate  objects  not  by  what 
they  will  to-day  fetch  in  the  market,  if  exposed  to  sale,  but  by  their 
effects  upon  the  permanent  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

With  such  I  leave  the  candid  consideration  of  the  remarks 
which  I  have  offered  in  this  and  the  preceding  essays;  in  the 
meanwhile  cherishing  the  hope,  th,at  that  Being  who  is  now  most 
wonderfully  adjusting  the  various  enterprises  of  benevolence,  that 
distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  live  from  all  others  which  have 
preceded  it,  to  the  consummation  of  His  gracious  designs  for  the 
universal  happiness  of  man,  on  the  principles  which  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  inculcates,  and  which  it  alone  can  produce,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  some  way  or  other,  rouse  the  attention,  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  world  to  that  department  ofphi» 
hmthropic  exertion^  the  neglect  of  which  must  retard,  if  not  quite 
counteract,  complete  success  in  all  others, — the, education  of  youth. 


Art.  in. —  Review  or  Wood's  Account  or  the  Edin- 
burgh Sessional  School. 

Ateownt  of  (he  Edinburgh  Sessional  School^  and  the  other  Parochial  In- 
solutions  for  EduccSion  established  in  (hat  City  in  the  year  1813; 
wiUi  Strictures  on  Education  in  (xeneral.  By  John  Wood,  Esq. 
Second  Edition.  Printed  at  Edinburgh.  Boston:  Reprinted  by 
Munroe  &  Francis.  1830. 

This  volume  is  one  that  ought  to  be  m  the  hands  of  every 
friend  of  Education.  It  contains  both  principles  and  resultSj 
which,  if  not  merely  read  but  studied^  by  all  who  take  an  in- 
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terest  in  our  Common  and  Primary  Schools,  and  especially  by 
the  teachers  of  such  schools,  would  have  a  powerful  tendency 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects.  From  some,  indeed, 
of  its  principles,  we  must  beg  leave  to  dissent ;  especially  from 
that  which  recommends  the  making  use  of  personal  rivalry,  as 
an  indispensable  excitement  to  effort  in  the  education  of  youth. 
How  far,  too,  die  Monitorial  System,  as  pursued  in  tlie  Edin- 
burgh Sessional  School,  could  be  adopted,  with  success,  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  New  England,  or  in  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  may  admit  of  some  doubt.  This  system  certainly  exists 
in  one  of  its  happiest  forms  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 
A  trial  of  it,  in  some  one  or  more  of  our  common  schools,  un- 
der judicious  management,  might  lead  to  interesting  results,  and 
probably  could  not  produce  more  serious  evils  than  that  listless- 
ness  and  idleness,  which,  from  the  want  of  constant  and  interest- 
ing occupation,  at  present  so  much  retards  the  progress  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  pupils,  especially  of  those  in  the  lower  classes. 
,  The  School  described  in  the  work  before  us  was  founded  by 
the  Clergy  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  provide  instruction  for 
the  numerous  scholars  who  entered  the  Sunday  Schools  of  their 
parishes  incapable  of  reading ;  and  pupils  were  received  either 
gratuitously  or  on  the  payment  of  sixpence  per  month.  It  was 
opened  in  April,  1813,  under  the  name  of  The  Edinburgh 
Sessional  School. 

The  system  at  first  pursued  was  tliat  of  Lancaster,  with 
some  modifications.  In  1815,  Dr  Bell,  being  in  Edinburgh,  at 
the  request  of  the  Directors,  made  many  highly  useful  sugges- 
tions, which  were  adopted;  and  in  1818,  still  fanher  use  was 
made  of  his  system  of  instruction  in  die  arrangements  of  the 
school. 

It  seems,  however,  that  from  the  first  organization  of  die 
school,  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  Directors  not  to  be 
tied  down  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  one  system  ;  but  to  watch 
the  progress  of  their  pupils ;  to  detect  the  errors  of  the  course 
of  discipline  or  instruction,  and  gradually  apply  the  remedies; 
to  adopt  any  parts  of  other  systems  which  could  be  advan- 
tageously engrafted  upon  their  own;  to  receive  suggestions 
from  any  quarter,  and,  if  judicious,  to  follow  them ;  and,  above 
all,  '  to  keep  steadily  in  view,  and  to  bring  into  active  operation, 
those  simple  and  obvious  principles,  which  they  conceive  Na- 
ture herself  must  have  dictated  to  every  parent  and  teacher, 
previously  to  more  artificial  contrivances.' 
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This  has  made  their  establishment,  more  completely  than 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  An  Experimental  SchooL 
'  And  we  need  many  such  schools,  under  the  care  of  just  such 
men  as  conduct  the  one  at  Edinburgh.  For  when  the  time 
arrives,  in  our  country,  that  men  like  the  Rev.  Dr  Brunton, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr  Thompson,  and  John  Wood,  Esq.,  will  mtike 
leisure^  in  the  midst  of  a  multiplicity  of  professional  duties,  to 
devote  to  the  instruction  of  little  children ;  and  prepare  lessons- 
for  them;  and  watch  the  developeraent  of  their  minds  and 
hearts ;  and  try  experiments ;  and  notice  results ;  and  thus 
establish  principles  founded  on  actual  observation  and  experi- 
ence ; —  then,  and  then  only,  can  we  hope  to  see  the  science  of 
Education  elevated  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in  some  other 
countries,  to  its  proper  rank  among  those  other  sciences,  which^ 
in  modem  times,  owe  their  perfection,  not  to  the  speculations 
of  theorists,  but  to  the  laborious  researches  of  experimental 
philosophers  among  the  phenomena  which  Nature  herself  pre- 
sents to  their  inspection. 

Mind  is  as  susceptible  of  being  subjected  to  experiment  as 
matter.  An  ahnost  indefinite  number  of  processes  can  be  tried 
in  Education.  Let  them  be  tried  when  there  is  any  prospect 
of  success.  Failure  itself  will  suggest  better  modes  of  instruc- 
tion. But  they  will  not  always  fail.  Now  and  then,  as  in  the 
Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  wonderful  results  will  be  secured, 
and  thus  principles  settled,  to  guide  hundreds  of  other  schools  to 
similar  results.  But  too  many  of  our  teachers  either  know  not 
how  to  attempt  any  new  processes,  or  dare  not  encounter  pub- 
lic opinion  in  making  them.  To  be  sure  some  hopeful  changes 
are  taking  place  in  this  respect.  Should  the  volume  before  us 
serve  still  farther  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this  subject, 
and  especially  to  prepare  the  way,  in  any  of  our  large  cities, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  poor  children,  modelled 
after  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh,  and  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  such  Wren  as  constitute  its  Board  of  Directors  in  that 
city,  and  unth  such  an  intelligent  and  ardent  friend  as  John 
Wood,  Esq.  actually  to  labour  amxmg  its  pupils,  and  to  pre- 
sent its  clatm^s  and  its  operations  to  the  public,  we  shall  feel 
that  our  pages  could  not  have  been  devoted  to  an  object  of 
greater  benevolence,  and  more  extensive  practical  utility. 

The  following  remarks,  in  the  Introduction,  are  worthy  of 
being  fixed  in  the  memory  of  every  School  Committee  and 
Teacher.     Follow  out  the  principles  which  they  contain,  and 
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what  a  new  aspect  would  be  given  to  the  whole  course  of 
education. 

*  In  all  their  arrangements  they  have  regarded  their  youngest  pupil,  not 
as  a  machine,  or  an  irrational  animal,  that  must  be  driven,  but  as  an  intel- 
lectual being,  who  may  be  led;  endowed,  not  merely  with  sensation  and 
memory,  but  with  perception,  judgment,  conscience,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions; capable,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  receiving  favorable  or  unfavorable 
impressions,  of  imbibing  right  or  wrong  sentiments,  of  acquiring  good  or  bad 
habits;  strongly  averse  to  application,  where  its  object  is  unperceived  or 
remote,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ardently  curious,  and  infinitely  delighting  in 
the  display  of  every  new  attainment  he  makes.  It  has,  accordinglv,  been 
their  anxious  aim  to  interest  no  less  than  to  task, —  to  make  the  pupil  under- 
stand (as  much  as  possible)  what  he  is  doing,  no  less  than  to  exact  from  him 
its  performance, —  familiarly  to  illustrate  and  copiously  to  exemplify  the 
principle,  no  less  than  to  hear  him  repeat  the  words  of  a  rule, —  to  speak  to 
aim,  and  by  all  means  to  encourage  him  to  speak,  in  a  natural  language, 
which  he  understands,  rather  than  in  irksome  technicalities,  which  Uie 
pedant  might  approve, —  to  keep  him,  while  in  school,  not  only  constantly, 
but  activefy,  ener^eticaUy  employed, —  to  inspire  him  with  a  zeal  for  excel- 
ling in  whatever  is  his  present  occupation,  (whether  it  be  study  or  amuse- 
ment,) and,  even  where  he  is  incapable  of  excelling  otliers,  still,  by  noticing 
with  approbation  every  step,  however  little,  which  he  makes  towards  im- 
provement, to  delight  him  with  the  consoioasness  of  excelling  his  former 
self. 

*  These  obvious  principles  may  be  grafted  on  a  variety  of  systems  of  ex- 
ternal arrangement,  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  and  object  of 
each  individual  seminary  ;  but  for  any  defect  of  the  principles  themselves, 
or  of  a  due  sense  of  their  paramount  importance,  we  conceive  that  no  sys- 
tem of  external  arrangement,  however  beautiful  — no  selection  of  books, 
however  judicious  —  no  talents  or  accomplishments  on  the  part  of  the  in* 
structer,  however  brilliant  and  transcendenti  can  ever  in  any  degree  com- 
pensate.' 

In  adopting  the  system  pursued  at  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  diat  its  machine^ 
ry,  or  plan  of  external  arrangement,  may  be  imitated,  while  the 
spirit  tliat  animates  the  whole  may  be  entirely  wanting.  '  From 
inattention  to  this  fundamentally  important  truth,  how  large  a 
proportion,  unfortunately,  of  the  schools  instituted  even  upon 
the  most  justly  celebrated  systems,  have  been  allowed  to  be- 
come litde  better  than  mere  pieces  of  mechanism,  pretty  enough 
indeed  in  external  appearance,  but  comparatively  of  little  use, 
in  which  the  puppets  strut  with  wondrous  regularity  and  order, 
and  with  all  that  outward  "  pomp  and  circumstance,"  which  are 
well  calculated  to  catch  a  superficial  observer,  but  in  which,  all 
the  while,  the  mind  is  but  little  exerted,  and  of  course  littie  if 
at  all  improved.' 

^  The  copyist  may  introduce  precisely  the  same  number  and  the  same 
size  of  classes, —  may  place  the  master,  the  monitors,  and  the  scholars,  in 
the  same  respective  positions, —  may  prescribe  to  them  the  same  move- 
ments,—  may  put  the  same  books  into  their  hands, — and,  in  short,  may 
give  the  whole  the  self-same  external  aspect.    But,  if  he  be  not  at  least 
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equally  denrons  to  catch  ihe^spirit  as  to  imitate  the  forms, — to  keep  stead- 
ily in  view^e  ends,  which  it  is  the  legitimate  object  of  education  to  attain, 
as  well  as  the  steps,  which,  under  proper  guidance,  may  facilitate  their  at^ 
tainment, —  if  he  imagine  that  any  artificial  contrivance  whatever  can,  in 
the  slightest  de^ee,  supersede  the  necessity  of  diligence  and  zeal,  of  ear- 
nestness and  kindliness  of  manner,  on  the  part  of  the  instructor, —  if  he 
treat  his  pupils  more  as  mechanical  than  as  intellectual  beings^  attempting 
rather  to  cram  into  them  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  instruction,  than  to 
inspire  them  with  the  taste,  and  furnish  them  with  the  power,  of  acquiring 
knowledge  for  themselves, —  if  he  content  himself  with  teaching  them  to 
repeat  by  rote,  with  slavish  precision,  rules  of  which  they  are  left  dike  igno- 
nnt  of  the  principle  and  of  the  application,  or  to  pronounce,  with  formal 
tone,  and  measured  cadence  and  inflection,  a  mere  jargon  of  sounds,  to 
which  they  have  never  learned  to  attach  the  slightest  signification, —  let 
him  not  wonder,  if,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains,  which  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  externals  of  his  system,  it  should  degenerate  into  as  dull,  cold,  and  life- 
less a  rorutiney  as  is  exhibited  in  any  of  the  most  unproductive  seminaries 
around  him.' 

It  was  in  1820,  that  Mr  Wood,  an  advocate  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  efforts  on  this  subject  are  entirely  voluntary  and  gratui- 
tous, began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  school,  and  to  visit  it 
daily ;  and  at  the  request  of  tlie  Instructor,  he  undertook  to 
devote  some  time  to  the  actual  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

'  While  he  was  thus  employed,  very  serious  doubts  used  frequently  to 
come  across  his  mind,  whetner  he  was  doing  all  the  good,  which  otners  were 
perhaps  too  easilv  inclined  to  imagine.  The  children  were  taught,  indeed, 
to  read,  but  the  doubt  was,  whether  they  had  been  made  such  masters  of 
their  own  language,  as  in  future  life  to  give  them  any  pleasure  in  reading, 
or  to  enable  them  to  derive  much  profit  from  it.  They  had  leajned  their  cate- 
chism, but  were  they  much  wiser  with  regard  to  the  truths  which  it  contain- 
ed ?  The  Bible  was  read  as  a  task,  but  was  it  not  also,  like  a  task,  forgotten  P 
The  more  he  inquired  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  the  more 
he  was  convinced  that  reading,  together  with  spelling  out  the  meaning  of 
what  they  read,  was  too  formidable  an  attempt  to  be  frequently  resorted  to 
by  them ;  and  that  even  of  those  who  did  read,  few  had  recourse  to  the 
books  calculated  to  give  them  the  most  useful  instruction,  because  they 
were  unable  to  understand  their  language ;  while  most  resorted  to  works  of 
a  lighter  and  unfortunately  less  unexceptionable  kind,  which  they  found  it 
not  so  difficult  to  comprehend.  This  evil  called  loudly  for  a  remedy,  which 
the  meagre  explanations,  introduced  along  with  the  other  practices  of  the 
Madras  system,  (however  useful  to  a  certain  limited  extent)  did  not  supply. 
He  therefore  felt  an  extremely  strong  anxiety  to  give  the  school  more  of  an 
intellectual  tone,  in  order  not  only  to  enable  the  pupils  better  to  understand 
what  they  read  there,  but  also  to  give  them  a  taste  for  profitable  reading, 
and  make  them  understand  whatever  they  should  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  read.' 

He  afterwards  compiled  a  series  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  He  endeavoured  to  give  additional  life  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Arithmetic.  He  introduced  Grammar  and  Geography 
upon  a  plan  of  instruction  somewhat  new.  And,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  efibrts,  and  of  the  strong  desire  which  the 
children  manifested  for  reading,  the  Directors,  in  1823,  annex- 
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ed  a  small  Circulating  Library  to  their  Institution.  This  has 
proved  a  source  of  the  highest  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
valuable  information,  to  the  pupils ;  an  example  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  the  primary  schools  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  most  excellent  chapters  on  Sunday  Schools, 
m  the  work  before  us,  which  we  would  eamesdy  recommend 
to  the  diligent  perusal  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  these  valu- 
able institutions.  We  shall  omit  any  particular  account  of 
them,  and  proceed  to  those  parts  of  the  volume  which  relate 
more  immediately  to  the  DaUy  School. 

Although  instruction  is  aSbrded  gratis  to  those  whose  pa- 
rents are  certified  by  their  kirk-session  to  be  quite  unable  to 
pay  for  their  education,  yet  every  effort  is  made  to  induce  the 
payment  of  the  small  charge  of  sixpence  per  mcxith, —  a  course 
which  the  Directors  have  found  attended  with  the  best  results. 
The  number  of  scholars  varies  from  five  to  six  hundred.  They 
are  all  under  the  tuition  of  bne  master,  and  the  external  details 
are,  in  most  leading  points,  nearly  the  same  with  those  which 
are  in  use  in  the  National  Schools  in  England. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Office  and  Duty  of  Directors^  are  the 
following  excellent  remarks.  They  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  who  act  in  the  same  capacity,  or  as  Visitors  of 
Schools,  in  our  country. 

'  Wherever  a  seminary  is  under  the  management  of  Directors,  its  suecew 
or  failure  ma^,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharge  their  important  duties.  By  cold  indifference  on  the  one  hand, 
they  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  damp  the  ardour  even  of  the  most  zealous 
teacher.  By  officious  interference,  on  the  other,  they  may  paralyse  his  best 
exertions.  If,  for  example,  they  give  themselves  no  farther  trouble  about 
their  seminary,  than  visiting  it  perhaps  once  a  year  on  a  public  day,  may 
not  the  indolent  teacher  become  remiss,  and  even  the  zealous  wax  cold  ^  If 
they  prescribe  and  obstinately  adhere  to  a  system  of  education  or  discipline, 
which,  however  beautiful  it  may  appear  to  them  in  theory,  is  by  him  found 
practipally  inefficient, —  what  avail  his  best  exertions  ?  lif  they  anxiously 
discourage  all  attempts  on  his  part  at  improvement,  upon  no  better  ground, 
than  that  he  cannot  point  his  finger  to  the  chapter  and  verse,  where  it  is  ^'  so 
nominated"  in  the  code  of  Lancaster  or  Bell,  or  some  other  equally  ortho- 
dox authority,  to  which  his  superiors  have  thought  proper  most  religiously 
to  attach  their  fiiith, —  he  must  patiently  submit  to  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing his  seminary  far  outstript  by  those  of  others,  perhaps  much  his  inferiors, 
who  are  either  left  uncontrolled,  or  are  at  least  placed  under  more  judicious 
control.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  ^^ carried  about  with  every  wind"  of 
opinion,  they  readily  admit,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  every  crude 
suggestion  which  may  be  made,  either  by  their  own  number,  or  by  others 
alike  inexperienced  in  teaching ;  or  recklessly  adopt  any  particular  part  of 
a  system,  which  as  a  whole  has  proved  successful  elsewnere,  without  view- 
ing it  in  all  its  bearings,  as  connected  either  with  other  arrangements,  or 
with  the  pecidiar  circamstances  of  the  institution, —  what  is  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  mode  of  management  ?    What  but  inconstancy  and 
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perpetual  vaoUlalLon ; —  each  upstart  fancy  of  to-day  expelling  that  of  yester- 
day, and  destined  in  its  turn  either  to  give  place  to  tliat  of  to-morrow,  or  to 
be  blended  with  it  in  an  incongruous  manner,  resembling  a  species  of  the 
most  ill-assorted,  ill-compacted  mosaic  ? 

*  There  are  few  errors,  against  which  Directors  should  be  more  on  their 
ffuard,  than  that  of  fettering  their  teacher  with  too  many  and  minute  regu- 
utions.  Having  taken  due  pains  to  place  a  proper  person  in  a  situation  so 
important  and  responsible,  and  traced  out  to  him,  if  necessary,  the  outlines 
of  the  system  which  they  wish  him  to  adopt,  they  should  leave  it  to  himself  to 
fill  up  the  rest.  Nor  is  it  in  their  collective  capacity  only,  that  they  should 
careniUy  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  interference.  Little  do  themselves 
often  know  the  chilling  influence  of  a  single  heedless  expression,  by  which 
they  **  just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.'*  The  like  caution  is  to  a  certain 
degree  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  principals,  rectors,  and  other  superiors 
towards  their  inferior  teachers.  But  perhaps  most  of  all  is  it  essential  in  the 
conduct  of  parents,  subscribers,  &c.,  both  towards  the  teachers,  and  towards 
those  to  whom  has  been  confided  the  management  of  such  institutions.' 

The  success  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  Sessional  School, 
(and  this  should  not  be  forgotten  in  any  attempts  to  adopt  it  in 
our  primary  schools,)  depends  entirely  on  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher.  He  mtist  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  system. 
He  must  be  contmually  on  the  alert,  while  with  his  pupils,  and 
almost  always  in  the  act  of  teaching.  He  must  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  merely  to  superintend  the  school,  and  teach  the 
monitors.  He  should  visit  and  teach  all  the  classes,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  inferior  ones  particularly  need  his 
attention.  He  should  give  them  frequent  examinations,  to  as- 
certain when  the  class  is  fit  to  advance  to  new  lessons,  and 
whether  any  of  its  individual  scholars  must  be  left  behind  in  an 
inferior  one.  Above  all  thmgs,  the  master  should  be  apt  to 
teach. 

'  In  looking  out  for  a  teacher  in  any  department  of  instruction,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  pay  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  candidate's  own 
attainments  in  knowledge,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  his  capacity  of  com- 
municating the  elements  of  that  knowledge  to  those  who  as  yet  are  nnini- 
tiated.  To  ascertain  the  former  qualification,  a  comparative  trial  is  not 
unfrequently  instituted  ;  and  if,  in  this  ordeal,  (by  no  means  always  afibrd- 
ing  the  most  unexceptionable  test  even  for  its  own  purpose,)  the  candidate 
be  successful,  the  latter  qualification  is  taken  for  granted.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  a  mater  mistake.  It  is  very  true  that  a  man  cannot  give  to 
others  what  he  has  not  himself;  but  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that,  be- 
cause he  himself  possesses  knowledge  in  great  perfection,  he  must  therefore 
proportionably  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  conmiunicating  the  rudiments 
of  that  knowledge  to  others.* 

*•  Amonff  other  particulars  which  aptitude  for  teaching  implies,  we  may 
mention  tne  communication  of  any^  ^ticular  piece  of  instruction,  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  pupil,  and  to  make  the  most  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind, —  and  a 
readiness  to  suggest,  or  rather  to  draw  fortn  from  himself  fiuniliar  illustra- 
tions of  every  subject,  adapted  to  his  age,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed. 

'  The  curiosity  of  a  voung  person,  as  Locke  has  well  observed,  ought  by 
no  means  unnecessarily  "  to  be  balked/'  and  the  teacher,  who  is  persuaded 
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(^the  truth  of  this  philosopher's  observation,  that  '^  a  child  will  learn  three 
times  as  much,  when  he  is  in  tune,"  as  at  anv  other  time,  is  much  mor» 
likely  to  put  his  pupils  in  tune,  and  to  find  tliem  in  it,  than  he  who  con- 
sults only  bis  own  inclination,  or  moves  continually  in  the  same  unvaried 
round.  A  single  rash  rebuff  or  cold  repW,  given  to  a  child  at  a  moment  when 
his  curiosity  is  most  ardent,  may  mar  for  life  the  most  promising  scholar.* 

[To  &e  continued,] 


Art.  IV. — United  States  Military  Academy  at 

West-Point. 

Documents  comtntAfiicated  to  Congress,  accompanying  the  Report  of  the 
Secrekiry  of  War, 

The  Military  Academy  at  West-Point  has  been  in  operation 
twentyeight  years.  During  the  fifteen  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, no  efficient  support  being  afforded  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  no  regular  system  of  instruction  pursued,  the 
institution  languished ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually 
rising  in  reputation  and  influence.  We  regard  it  with  deep  in- 
terest, not  only  as  an  honor  to  our  country,  but  as  an  important 
theatre  for  experiments  in  education.  We  are  informed  that  it 
was  pronounced  by  Mr  Canning,  the  brodier  of  the  late  British 
minister,  during  his  visit  to  this  coimtry,  to  be  superior  to  most 
of  those  in  Europe ;  and  we  believe  it  has  been  distinguished 
among  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  for  adopting  the 
most  thorough  and  rational  methods  of  studying  the  sciences. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  government  has  taken  the  most 
effectual  means  to  ascertain  and  secure  the  character  of  this 
academy,  *  by  the  annual  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Visitors 
selected  fi*om  among  the  best  and  most  distinguished  men  of 
our  country ;  and  to  see  that  such  men  are  willing  to  spend 
*  some  weelcs '  in  their  important  task.  The  Report  ol  die 
Board,  accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
presents  us  with  the  interesting  results  of  their  observations. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  char- 
acter of  this  institution,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  give  some 
general  account  of  its  regulations,  derived  fi-om  former  Reports, 
and  from  early  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Instruction  m  the  art  of  war,  is,  of  course,  the  leading  object, 
and  other  subjects  are  attended  to  only  in  subordination  to  this ; 
but  we  have  always  rejoiced  to  find  firom  the  various  reports 
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of  this  institution,  and  the  course  pursued  in  it,  that  it  is  not 
designed  as  a  mere  school  in  the  art  of  destroying  Ufe.  While 
it  prepares  a  set  of  men  to  conduct  in  the  best  manner,  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  thus  we  hope  to  carry  on  those 
dreadful  contests  which  may  occur,  in  the  least  destructive 
mode,  its  system  of  instruction  is  designed  to  qualify  them 
for  promotmg  the  arts  of  peace,  and  assisting  in  those  public 
works,  which  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization,  and 
secure  the  permanent  peace  of  our  country  by  uniting  its  vari- 
ous parts  more  closely. 

The  number  of  Cadets  varies,  but  is  limited  to  250.  They 
must  not  be  under  foiuteen,  nor  more  than  twentyone'  years  of 
age  when  they  are  admitted ;  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
0?  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  must  be  free  from  any 
mental  or  physical  infirmity  which  would  disqualify  them  for 

S^rforming  military  duty.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
eing  considered  as  employed  by  the  government,  to  prepare 
for  its  service,  they  receive  pay  which  is  considered  fully  ade^ 
quate  to  their  support. 

As  an  indispensable  requisite  to  admission  they  are  also  re- 
quired, with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  sign 
articles  by  which  they  engage  to  serve  five  years,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  About  100  are  received  upon  trial,  in  the  month 
of  June  annuaUy,  and  are  arranged  in  classes  of  such  si^e,  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  char- 
acter, capacity,  and  propensities  of  each  candidate.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  transferred  freely  from  class  to  class,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  their  con- 
duct and  improvements  are  ascertained.  About  one  fourth  are 
usually  rejected.  Those  who  are  accepted,  receive  warrants 
as  Cadets,  and  are  arranged  in  divisions,  according  to  their 
progress  and  merit. 

The  usual  course  of  mstruction  is  completed  in  four  years 
after  they  are  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Cadets.  Examinations 
of  three  weeks  each,  are  held  twice  a  year,  when  the  rank  of 
each  individual  is  setded  anew.  Those  who  do  not  give  evi- 
dence of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  have  stud- 
ied, are  dismissed,  unless  their  failure  is  owing  to  unavoidable 
interruptions,  rather  than  to  idleness,  or  incapacity.  In  that 
case,  they  are  permitted  to  repeat  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year.  At  the  end  of  four  years  an  arrangement  is  made  by 
which  some  are  permitted  to  remain  another  year.    Including 
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even  these  however,  only  about  half  of  those  who  enter  the 
institution,  finally  receive  its  honors. 

In  the  course  of  their  education,  each  one  b  taught  practically 
the  duties  of  every  station,  fi-om  that  of  a  common  soldier  to 
that  of  a  commander  in  chief;  and  when  it  is  completed,  those 
who  desire  it  receive  a  commission  in  the  army ;  while  others 
engage  in  the  employments  of  civil  life. 

The  merit  of  each  Cadet  is  determined — not  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  any  single  branch — but  by  his  average  proficiencv  in 
all.  This  is  ascertained  by  keeping  a  Merit  Roll,  and  faithfully 
recording  his  progress  during  the  whole  course.  His  general 
conduct  and  deportment  is  also  taken  into  tlie  account.  If 
emulation  be  admissible  under  any  circumstances,  no  course 
could  probably  be  devised  to  secure  a  competition  more  fair  and 
honorable. 

Mathematics,  Natural  Pliilosophy,  Engineering,  and  Military 
Tactics  occupy  about  three  fourths  of  each  day.  The  remain- 
der is  devoted  to  other  branches,  among  which,  the  French  Lan- 
guage, Drawing,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  are  the 
most  promment.  Much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  by 
colloquial  lectures,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  text 
books ;  and  constant  use  is  made  of  models,  drawings,  diagrams, 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  the  black  board,  for 
illustration.  The  institution  is  also  furnished  with  a  Library 
and  with  Military  and  Scientific  Journals. 

The  Cadets  are  obliged  to  rise  at  daybreak,  and  retire  for  the 
night  at  ten  o'clock.  Such  are  the  existing  arrangements  that 
litUe  time  is  left  for  mere  recreation.  They  have  no  vacations ; 
but  diere  are  two  months'  suspension  from  mental  labour,  in  the 
year,  which  are  devoted  to  military,  field,  and  camp  duties. 
'  There  is  one  fact  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  m  this  place, 
on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  importance  of  attending  to 
physical  education.  While  the  military  exercises  are  continued 
daily,  no  students  are  more  healthy  than  the  Cadets,  notwith- 
standing their  severe  mental  application.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  the  drills  are  suspended,  and  m  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  voluntary  exercise  is  usually  neglected. 
This  is  followed  by  a  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  and  it  is  found  that  a  greater  amount  of  medicine  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers,  is  used  here,  than  at  any  other  mili* 
tary  station  in  the  United  States.  As  the  site  of  the  institution 
b  peculiarly  {feasant,  ax)d  the  air  salubrious,  the  Visitors  believe 
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diat  this  arises  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  neglect  of  bodOy  ex- 
ercise ;  and  they  recommend  the  immediate  section  of  a  build* 
ing,  adapted  to  a  regular,  daily  course  of  gjrmnastic  and  other 
exercises  during  the  winter,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  an 
indispensable  appendage  to  every  place  of  education,  and  we 
may  add  also,  to  the  establishment  of  every  studious  man. 

The  diet  is  described  as  plain,  but  wholesome  and  abundant ; 
and  what  is  of  primary  importance  to  those  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life,  well  prepared.  But  we  are  much  surprised  to  find  that 
ardent  spirits  are  used  m  this  establishment.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  advice  of 
medical  men  has  led  to  their  banishment  from  the  army,  they 
will  not  long  occupy  a  place  at  the  table  of  students  who  are 
destined  to  be  its  officers ;  and  where  its  use  is  incomparably 
more  pernicious  and  dangerous,  without  the  slightest  plea  of 
necessity. 

The  discipline  is  administered  by  the  superintendent  for  minor 
offences,  and  by  means  of  courts  martial  for  those  which  are  more 
serious.  On  diis  point  the  Visitors  give  it  as  their  deliberate 
judgment  that '  no  discipline  could  be  established  upon  sounder 
principles,  nor  be  administered  with  greater  kindness,  discrimi- 
nation, justice,  and  decision.'  Great  praise  is  also  due  to  the 
superintendent  for  his  management  of  the  economical  concerns  ; 
and  on  the  whole  the  Visitcnrs  observe,  ^  we  find  nothbg  to  dis- 
approve, little  to  suggest,  and  very  much  to  commend.' 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  Board  express  the  most 
liberal  views  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  instruction  necessary  to 
form  a  complete  system  of  education.  We  trust  that  a  portion 
of  the  time  devoted  to  mathematical  studies,  which  they  observe, 
appears  to  have  been  too  great,  will  be  occupied  with  those 
branches  which  shall  prepare  the  students  to  become  useful  as 
members  of  society,  and  citizens  of  the  state.  We  trust,  es- 
pecially, that  the  importance  of  the  suggestion  in  the  following 
question  of  the  Visitors  will  be  duly  appreciated.  '  Destined 
to  become  depositories  of  a  power  in  its  nature  arbitrary,  ought 
not  these  interesting  youths,  to  be  early  taught  to  appreciate  the 
principles,  and  venerate  the  authority  of  the  law ;  and  through 
the  kindly  medium  of  philosophy,  to  view  their  duties  and  rela- 
tions towards  friends  and  country  ?'  We  would  venture  to  add ; 
Destined  as  they  also  are,  in  all  hiiman  probability  —  though  we 
trust  the  occasions  will  be  few  and  distant— to  plan  and  direct 
those  dreadful  operations  in  which  man  is  called  on  to  destroy 
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his  fellow^  and  to  act  in  blind  submission  to  the  orders  of  supe- 
riors, who  may  sometimes  employ  their  powers  for  the  worst  of 
purposes,  ought  they  not  to  be  early  and  constantly  taught  to 
venerate  the  paramount  authority  of  the  law  of  God?  Should 
they  not  be  prepared,  through  die  kindly  influence  of  Chris" 
ttaniif/j  presented  as  a  subject  of  study,  as  well  as  inculcated  by 
weekly  admonitions,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  and 
mitigate  the  horrors  and  sufferings  of  war,  (which  it  is  destined, 
we  trust,  at  no  distant  perk>d  to  remove  wholly  from  the  earth) 
as  well  as  to  perform  the  ordinary,  but  sacred  duties  of  social 
life,  which  no  system  of  philosophy  describes  with  equal  clear-* 
ness,  or  urges  with  equal  force. 


Aet.  V. —  Music,  AS  A  Branch  of  Common  Education. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Annals,  we  stated  that  Vocal 
Music  was  deemed  an  essential  branch  of  common  school  edu- 
cation in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  enjoined  as  such  by 
the  governments  of  those  countries ;  and  gave  a  specimen  of 
the  music  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  immediate  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  perfect  one 
of  our  senses,  to  exercise  an  important  set  of  organs,  and,  in 
short,  to  cultivate  one  of  those  faculties  which  our  Creator  has 
seen  fit  to  give  us.  To  neglect  it,  is  to  imply  that  it  was  un- 
necessary ;  that  it  is  useless.  It  is  to  treat  a  noble  gift  in  a 
manner  which  involves  ingratitude  to  the  Giver. 

In  this  case  also,  as  in  others,  the  invariable  law  of  Provi- 
dence is,  that  the  employment  of  our  faculties  is  important  to 
their  preservation  and  perfection.  Singing  is  of  no  small  value 
as  a  mere  physical  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  invigo- 
rates the  lungs,  and  thus  promotes  the  health  of  die  whole 
frame.  Dr  Rush  observes,  that  it  is  a  means  of  protecdon  from 
the  pulmonary  diseases  so  common  in  our  climate ;  and  ad- 
duces as  a  fact  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  Grer- 
mans  in  the  circle  of  his  practice  were  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumption,  and  that  he  had  never  known  but  a  single  instance 
of  spitting  blood  among  them.  He  ascribes  this  to  the  strength 
which  their  lungs  acquire,  by  exercising  them  in  vocal  music, 
which  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  education.    He 
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had  even  known  singing  employed  with  success  as  a  means  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  pulmonary  complaints. 

But  the  fdttmate  objects  in  cultivating  vocal  music  are  those  for 
which  it  was  obvious  this  gift  was  bestowed.  The  first  and  the 
highest  is,  to  unite  with  our  fellow  men,  in  expressing  our  grati- 
tude and  love  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  In  doing  this  we  rouse 
and  excite  our  own  devotionsJ  feelings,  and  stir  up  each  other 
to  new  life  in  the  worship  of  God.  For  these  purposes,  (Jod 
himself  commanded  the  use  of  music  in  the  Israelitish  church* 
Indeed,  he  has  written  this  law  on  the  hearts  of  men.  Scarcely 
a  temple  or  a  service  has  existed  in  the  world,  except  among 
the  Mahometans,  in  which  music  did  not  occupy  an  important 
place.  In  this  view,  the  subject  is  of  great  importance.  The 
defects  in  our  church  music  are  felt  as  well  as  admitted  by  aU ; 
and  no  thorough  change  can  take  place,  but  in  acting  on  the 
rising  generation. 

But  it  has  other  important  uses,  which  are  not  so  generally 
appreciated.  There  are  periods  of  exhaustion,  and  there  must 
be  hours  of  relaxation  and  repose  in  the  life  of  all,  fi*om  the 
prince  to  the  peasant,  wfien  we  need  some  innocent  amusement 
to  employ  and  interest  without  wearying,  and  to  exclude  impro- 
per occupations :  and  this  necessity  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  inteUect  is  less  cultivated.  There  are  moments  of  physical 
debility  or  moral  discouragement,  when  the  mbd  is  almost  in- 
capable of  operating  upon  itself.  At  such  seasons,  music  is  of 
great  utility.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  employment  which  leaves 
the  mtfeUect  wholly  in  repose,  and  on  this  account,  is  peculiarly 
important  to  literary  men.  In  fact  it  forms  the  relaxation  of 
considerable  numbers  of  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe.* 

The  popular  vocal  music  btroduced  of  late  years  in  Germa- 
ny and  Switzerland  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  objects. 
Without  being  trifling,  it  is  cheering  "and  animated.  Without 
being  directly  religious,  or  even  didactic,  it  presents  ordinary 
subjects  under  an  aspect  fitted  to  excite  the  nobl^Neelings,  to 
elevate  the  thoughts  above  the  world,  and  kindle  the  feelings  of 
devotion.     It  comprises  songs  on  the  various  objects  and  phe- 

*  A  distinguished  professor  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  hearing  the  sad  tale 
of  the  influence  of  study  on  our  literary  men,  inquired  what  were  their 
amusem^ts.  I  was  only  able  to  answer — None.  He  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment, and  added,  *  No  wonder  they  die  of  study.'  He  informed  me  that 
he  spent  a  given  portion  of  the  day  in  practising  instrumental  and  vocal 
music ;  and  thougnt  he  could  not  live  witoout  the  relief  which  they  aflforded 
his  mind. 

THIRD  S£R1^.  —  VOL.  I.  NO.  U.  9 
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nomena  of  nature — the  rising  sun — the  rolling  thunder — the 
still  evening — the  rich  harvest — and  presents  somethbg  ap- 
plicable to  every  circumstance  of  life.  It  thus  associates  com- 
mon occurrences  and  objects  with  the  most  elevated  feelings, 
and  every  view  of  nature  calb  forth  the  notes  of  pleasure,  uod 
the  song  of  praise  to  its  Author.  Such  exercises  are  midoubt- 
edly  often  mechanical  at  first,  but  their  repetition  cultivates  the 
feelings  they  describe.  It  leaves  an  impress  of  softness,  and  pro- 
duces a  tendency  upwards,  which  are  useful  to  all,  and  it  is  of 
peculiar  importance  to  those  for  whom  it  is  generally  deemed 
superfluous, — I  mean,  whose  minds  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
providing  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  life,  and  who  are 
conversant  widi  its  ruder  elements. 

A  passage  of  Vehrli's  journal  of  his  school  at  Hofivyl,  pre- 
sents a  very  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of  this  species^ 
of  music.  *  The  last  autumn  I  was  walking  with  my  children 
by  moonlight  —  "  How  beautiful  the  moon  rises,  and  shines  so 
red  over  the  lake,"  said  one  of  them.  Another  instamly  began 
singling  die  hjrmn  —  • 

"  In  still  and  cheerful  glorv 
She  rises  mild  before  us, ' 

and  all  joined  in  chorus.    The  last  summer,  at  the  approach  of 
a  stoim,  they  often  sm%  the  hymn  beginning  — 
<<  God  thunders,  but  I  nothing  fear." 

They  selected,  as  appropriate  to  the  marked  divisions  of  time, 
the  hymn  which  begins  — 

"  The  days  that  Heaven  allows  as  here,  • 

How  swifUy  do  they  fly ;" 

and  sung  it  frequently  at  the  close  of  the  week.' 

The  visitor  at  Hoftvyl  may  often  hear  them  sing,  in  gomg  or 
retummg  from  their  labours,  especially  at  the  unseasonable 
hours  sometimes  necessary  for  securing  the  harvest  in  this  vari- 
able climate ;  and  thus  cheering  their  toils  and  elevating  their 
thoughts  aq^feelmgs  above  the  litde  mconveniences  and  hard- 
ships they  endured.  A  number  of  commissioners  who  visited 
the  establishment,  observe  that  they,  like  most  other  strangers, 
could  not  hear  the  music  of  these  pupils  without  the  deepest 
emodon.  The  greater  part  of  them  know  by  heart  a  hundred 
religious  and  popular  hymns.  Vehrli  himself  observes,  that  he 
has  uniformly  found,  that  in  proportion  as  vocal  music  was  im- 
proved, a  kind  and  devotional  spirit  was  promoted  among  his 
pupils. 
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In  funiishing  an  amusement  of  this  kind  we  shall  divert  from 
others  of  a  doubtful  or  injurious  character.  In  giving  young 
men  such  a  means  of  innocent  excitement  by  music  appropri- 
ate to  their  age  and  feelings,  we  diminish  the  temptation  of  re- 
sorting to  stimulating  liquors,  and  other  questionable  modes  of 
producing  cheerfiibess.  The  editor  has  known  and  visited  a 
village  in  Switzerland,  where  a  set  of  drunken,  disorderly  young 
men  were  led,  by  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music  among  them, 
to  an  entire  exterior  reformation,  which  was  regarded  with  as 
much  surprise  as  the  change  in  regard  to  temperance  in  our 
own  country.  He  has  seen  them,  when  they  met  at  a  public 
house,  resort  to  this  method  of  raising  their  spirits,  instead  of 
drinkmg,  and  amuse  themselves  with  smgine  songs  and  hjrmns 
adapted  to  improve  the  mind  and  elevate  uie  heart,  instead  of 
the  profane  or  mdecent  conversation  or  noisy  clamour  which  is 
generally  heard  on  such  occasions. 

But,  aside  from  this  benefit,  music,  of  itself,  has  an  efiect 
idiich  cannot  be  doubted,  in  softening  and  elevating  the  chajv 
acter.  It  diminishes  the  strength  of  the  passions  by  keeping 
them,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  a  state  of  inaction.  It  counteracts 
them,  by  i)roducin|  the  opposite  and  softer  feelings. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  study  of  muac,  from  its  verjr  nature, 
cultivates  the  habits  of  order,  and  obedience,  and  union.  All 
must  follow  a  precise  rule ;  all  must  act  together,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  leader ;  and  the  habit  acquired  in  one  part  of  our 
pursuits  necessarily  aftects  others. 

On  all  these  accounts  vocal  music  has  no  small  Influence  on 
school  discipline.  We  were  struck  with  the  superior  order  and 
kindly  aspect  of  the  Grerman  schools  in  comparison  with  our 
own,  and  ascribed  it  not  a  litde  to  th^k  cultivation  of  music  m 
them.  Those  who  unite  in  singing  witn  their  fellows  and  their 
master,  will  be  more  disposed  to  be  kind  to  the  one  and  obe- 
dient to  the  other.  ^ 

On  this  subject  Luther  observes  —  *  The  youth  must  always 
be  accustomed  to  this  art,  for  it  tends  to  make  men  kind  and 
virtuous;'  and  Plato  says— ^ Pure  and  simple  music  is  the 
sister  of  bodilv  exercise.  As  exercise  imparts  health  to  the 
bqdy,  so  music  imparts  the  power  of  self-government  to  the 
soul.'* 

*  A  part  of  this  article  is  extracted  from  an  addreM  deliTered  before  the 
Boston  Convention  of  Teachers,  in  Aogust,  1830,  and  published  in  the 
series  of  leetnres. 
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Abt.  VI. — Jacotot's  System  of  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  a  former  letter  I  gave  you  Jacotoi's 
maxims  for  pupils.     The  following  are  his  rules  for  teaching. 

1.  Your  first  and  great  duty  is  to  keep  your  pupils  constantly 
employed  about  some  useful  subject.  Never  suffer  him  to 
waste  or  slumber  away  his  time.  Admonish — stimulate  him 
to  do  something, 

2.  Present  objects  and  sentiments  and  facts  for  his  consider- 
ation, now  in  one  position,  now  in  another.  Oblige  him  to 
observe  them  on  all  sides.  Ask  him  if  he  has  seen  dl^  and 
leave  him  to  discover. 

3.  Oblige  him  to  reflect  on  everything  that  he  sees,  by  re- 
quiring him  to  write  or  express  his  thoughts  upon  it. 

4.  Call  upon  him  to  v^nfy  his  opinions  and  expressions — to 
justify  all  that  he  does  —  by  referring  to  reason  or  authority. 

6.  Never  expect  that  he  will  perceive  or  say  everything  re- 
lating to  a  subject.  You  cannot.  *Do  not  anticipate  that  he 
will  understand  everything.  J^o  man  does.  Be  satisfied  if  he 
IS  sensible  of  his  ignorance,  —  if  he  is  learning  something. 
Rome  w^as  not  built  m  a  day. 

6.  Do  not  therefore  attempt  to  force  matters  by  your  own 
explanations.  He  does  not  need  them.  They  will  debase  him 
by  making  him  think  himself  dependent  for  his  ideas  on  the  in- 
teUect  of  others.  They  will  make  him  a  sluggard.  Leave  him 
to  learn  alone,  and  he  will  find  them  himself  in  due  season. 

7.  Do  not  correct  his  mistakes.  Oblige  him  to  search  for 
them.  Give  him  time,  and  he  will  correct  himself.  Do  not 
make  him  a  machine,  to  be  moved  by  your  impulse. 

8.  Encourage  him  to^effort,  by  approbation  of  his  success. 
Stimulate  him,  by  showing  him  that  he  is  yet  imperfect.  Sub- 
due his  vanity,  by  convincing  him  that  every  one  can  do  the 
same  with  prober  effi)rt. 

9.  In  short,  act  upon  the  principle  that  human  iTiteUigence  is 
a  imit — that  the  difference  of  men  consists  in  the  power  of  atten- 
tion and  will,  and  in  the  degree  of  knowledge  —  and  you  will 
find  reason  to  believe  it  true.  Teach  your  pupils  to  believe 
that  they  are  able,  and  you  will  find  them  able.  Cultivate  me 
spirit  of  resolution  —  the  force  of  will — and  you  will  do  more 
to  make  them  scholars,  than  by  volumes  of  explanation. 

10.  When  you  have  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  exert 
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their  powers,,  and  to  be  conscious  of  their  independence  of 
others  for  knowledge ;  they  are  eniancipated.  Then  you  may 
aid  them  occasionaUy  by  your  experience  and  knowledge  with 
safety  and  usefulness. 

You  will  perceive  by  this  sketch  that  the  system  of  Jacotot 
is  foilkided  on  the  great  principles  of  the  productive  school, 
which  haviB  long  been  adopted  and  proved  in  the  institutions  of 
Fellenberg,  as  well  as  many  others,  with  some  modification  of 
view,  ansbg  from  the  peculiar  character  of  Jacotot,  and  some 
love  of  paradox.  They  are  presented  and  applied  with  an 
energy  and  vivacity  which  has  had  a  very  happy  effect  in  rous- 
mg  many  a  dormant  mind,  both  among  parents  and  pupils,  to 
efficient  action. 


Art.  Vn. — Methods  of  Teaching  to  Read. 

We  have  distincdy  said  that  we  are  no  optimists  in  regard 
to  methods  of  instruction.  We  believe  that  the  most  perfect 
instrument  for  practical  purposes  is  that  which  the  artist  in  ques* 
tion  can  best  use ;  and  it  belongs  to  the  Annals  of  Instruction 
to  describe  all  the  best  plans  adopted.  We  shall  therefore 
continue  our  series  of  articles  on  methods  of  teaching  to  read, 
by  an  account  of  that  adopted  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Pillans,  a  distinguished  friend  of 
Education,  and  professor  in  the  Universit* of  Edinburgh; 
which  is  accompanied  by  some  excellent  remarks  of  his  own, 
on  this  subject.  It  furnishes  another  testimony  to  the  value  of 
this  school,  although  the  Professor  believes  this  method  suscep- 
tible of  improvement. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO  KEAD  IN  THE  SES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  BY  PROFESSOR  PILLANS. 

One  of  those  principles,  which  I  consider  as  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  all  good  teachmg,  is,  That  a  child,  in  ieing 
taught  to  ready  should  be  taught  at  the  same  time  to  understand 
what  he  reads. 

English  reading,  according  to  the  prevailing  notion,  consists 
of  notiiing  more  man  the  power  of  giving  utterance  to  certain 
sounds,  on  the  perception  of  certain  figures,  and  the  measure 
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of  progress  and  excellence,  is  the  facility  and  continuous  fluency 
with  which  those  sounds  succeed  each  other  from  the  mouth  of 
the  learner.  If  the  child  eather  any  knowledge  from  the  book 
before  him,  beyond  that  of  the  color,  form,  and  position  of  the 
letters,  it  is  to  his  own  sagacity  he  is  indebted  for  it,  and  not  to 
his  teacher.  *  • 

The  rule,  expressed  or  implied,  which  is  generally  followed 
in  schools,  is,  that  the  duty  mcumbent  on  the  master  consists  in 
givmg  the  pupil,  as  speedily  as  possible,  mechanical  dexteri^  in 
reading,  without  wasting  time,  or  distracting  his  attention  with 
the  sense  of  what  he  reads.  He  may  allow  it  to  be  desirable 
that  the  child  should  comprehend  what  he  reads ;  but  still  he 
thinks  it  right  to  sacrifice  this  object  to  the  more  pressing  and 
immediate  demand  upon  him,  to  return  the  child  to  his  parents 
a  fluent  reader,  in  a  given  time.  And,  doubdess,  when  it  is 
considered  during  how  short  and  interrupted  a  period  most 
country  children  are  at  school,  it  may  be  admitted,  that,  if  the 

Erocess  of  carrying  the  child's  understanding  along  with  what 
e  reads,  were  incompatible  with  an  equally  rapid  acquirement 
of  the  art  of  reading,  —  though  no  sensible  parent  would  hesi- 
tate in  preferring  to  mere  volubility  of  tongue,  the '  cultivation 
of  his  child's  understanding  along  with  the  organs  of  voice,  — 
yet  a  teacher,  whose  fitness  for  his  task  is  commonly  measured 
by  the  fluency  of  utterance  his  pupils  exhibit,  might  be  excused 
for  pausing,  before  he  altered  the  mechanical  for  the  intellectual 
method.  But  what  shall  w^e  say  if  in  both  respects  the  latter 
be  foimd  superiQ| ; — if  it  shall  appear,  that  the  method  which 
insists  on  the  child's  understanding  the  sense,  and  consequendy 
suits  what  he  reads  to  his  comprehension,  is  not  only  better 
adapted,  as  will  be  admitted  by  idl,  for  training  to  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  and  thus  increasing  his  stock  of  usefiil 
knowledge,  but  also,  that  it  is  an  infallible  means  of  shortening 
the  term  necessary  to  give  facility  b  reading.  That  such  will 
be  the  case  is  an  obvious  deduction  firom  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
even  if  it  were  confirmed  by  no  other  evidence. 

When  the  pupil  of  a  parochial  school  has  a  reading  lesson 
prescribed  to  him,  to  the  sense  or  scope  of  which  his  master 
never  directs  his  attention,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  has  a 
meaning  quite  incomprehensible  to  a  child,  the  only  implement 
he  has  to  clear  his  way  dirough  the  difliculties  that  assail  him, 
is  his  knowledge  of  the  letters ;  unless  the  aid  be  worth  reck- 
Qomg,  which  he  may  derive  from  recognizing,  m  the  longer 
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words,  syDalild8#7hich  he  has  leained  in  coIiubds  of  speDbg. 
With  such  imperfect  means,  it  cannot  be  surprising  if  his  pro- 
gress be  slow,  and  he  find  the  way  uninviting  and  tedious.  He 
has  to  facul^  to  assist  him  but  memory :  and  a  memory  of 
forms  and  sounds  only,  with  few,  and  those  by  no  means  inter- 
esting, associaticMDis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  is  taught 
the  habit  of  carrying  the  sense  along  with  the  sound,  is  armed 
with  two  forces,  instead  of  one,  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
he  encounters ; — the  one  his  Imowledge  of  the  letters  and  syl- 
lables, and  the  other  his  knowledge  of  the  story.  And  these 
so  regulate,<and  direct,  and  accelerate  one  another,  that  by  their 
joint  operation  and  impulse,  he  arrives  at  the  point  desired, 
sooner,  by  one  half  the  time  at  least,  than  by  die  superficial 
system.  When  I  say  one  half  of  the  time,  I  speak  only  of  the 
hours  devoted  to  public  lessons  in  school ;  m  a  great  majority 
of  instances  the  time  will  be  still  faither  abridged,  by  the  avidity 
with  which  the  child,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  prc^ess,  will 
betake  himself  to  reading  at  home,  if  intelligible  and  amusing 
books  are  placed  withm  his  reach.  For  notUng  is  more  certain 
than  this ;  that,  if  early  training  be  well  conducted,  the  appetite 
for  reading,  which,  on  the  new  method,  is  another  word  for 
knowledge,  will  be  as  surely  felt,  in  a  healthy  mind,  as  the  de- 
sire of  food  in  a  sound  body. 

'  The  great  majority  of  tibe  young,'  says  Quintilian, '  will  be 
found  quick  in  apprehending,  and  ready  to  learn ;  for  such  is 
the  nature  of  man :  and  as  birds  are  bom  to  fly,  horses  to  run, 
and  wild  beasts  to  tear  and  devour,  so  the  characteristics  of 
man  are,  mental  exercise  and  ingenious  thought :  whence  the 
belief,  that  the  human  understanding  is  of  celestial  origb.  As 
to  individuals  of  our  species,  who  are  dull  and  unteachable, 
they  are  as  little  according  to  nature  as  preternatural  births ;  or 
monstrous  conformations;  and  in  truth  they  rarely  occur.' 

In  conformity  to  these  views,  Mr  Wood,  the  supermtendent  of 
the  Edinburgh  Sessional  SchooI,-pursues  a  course  like  the  fol- 
lowing. Supposing  the  child  master  of  his  letters,  the  next  step 
is  to  combine  and  pronounce  them  in  the  easiest  words,  which 
of  course  are  monosyllables  of  two  letters.  They  are  ipordsf 
however,  —  significant  terms — part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
language,  and  not  unmeaning  syllables.  It  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  remark  this,  as  the  almost  universal  practice  is  to  carry 
children  through  long  columns  of  two,  three,  or  four  letters, 
which  syllables  go  to  the  composition  of  words,  but  have  in 
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themsebes  no  meaning ;  and  the  principle  is  asftmed,  that  such 
syllabic  reading  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all  that  is  to 
foDow.  In  compliance  with  this  preconceived  notion,  the  child 
is  detained  long  after  the  alphabet  is  known,  in  spelling*  and 
pronouncing  b-a,  ba  ;  b-ii,  bu  ;  b-l-a,  bla  ;  b-l-e,  ble  /  s-t-r-a, 
stray  kc.  Mr  Wood  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  parents  for  de- 
monstrating the  absurdity  of  this  principle,  and  illustrating  by 
successftil  practice  the  importance  of  a  truth  far  too  litde  attend- 
ed to  in  teaching ;  that  in  the  elementary  acquisition  of  language, 
more  especially  of  one's  mother  tongue,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
teach  everytliing.  The  faculty  of  speech  is  so  mueh  a  part  of 
the  human  animal,  or  at  least  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  so 
admirably  fitted  for  acquiring  it,  that  he  leaps  to  conclusions  by 
a  sort  of  instinct,  and  is  apt  to  be  retarded  and  stupified  by  the 
minute  rules  and  creeping  processes  of  masters,  and  spelling 
books  and  granunars.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  philo- 
sophical than  the  conduct  of  Mr  Wood,  in  entirely  banishmg  the 
tiresome,  and  as  he  has  proved,  useless  apprenticeship  of  sylla- 
bic reading,  and  plunging  at  once  '  in  medias  res.' 

[The  Alphabet  is  taught  in  portions.  Only  a  few  letters  are 
taught  at  once,  and  these  are  made  familiar  b  all  their  combi- 
nations in  simple  words  before  passing  to  others.] 

The  moment  the  pupil  knows  his  letters,  he  begins  to  spell, 
pronounce,  and  give  the  yneaning^  of  words  composed  of  them, 
such  as,  ie,  he^  me,  ox,  ax,  &x}.  Thus  fi^m  the  very  outset  he 
is  accustomed  to  attach  ideas  to  words,  and  acquires  insensibly 
the  precious  habit  of  not  restmg  contented  with  sound,  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  with  sense.  Not  that  we  are  to  expect 
from  the  tyro  accurate  deikiitions  of  these  monosyllables,  or  any 
definitions  at  all  ^  at  this  early  stage.  Examples  of  their  use 
m  ordinary  conversation  will  amply  suffice  to  secure  the  primary 
object  of  interesting  the  understanding  along  with  the  eye  and 
the  memory.  For  example,  (to  take  the  word  first  named) 
when  the  child  says  b-e,  be,  nm  upon  the  question  being  asked, 
what  he  means  by  be,  answers  *I  am,^  orj  *  if  I  Ac  good,  I  shall 
be  happy,' — we  obtain  an  assurance  that  he  has  an  idea  cor- 
responding to  the  term,  and  that  it  is  so  far  correct  as  not  to  be 
confounded,  for  example,  with  bee. 

In  such  a  monosyllable,  however,  as  ox,  we  may  look,  even 
in  the  youngest,  for  something  more  than  examples  of  its  use  in 
a  sentence,  supposing  at  least  that  all  the  children  have  seen  an 
ox  repeatedly.    If  they  be  left  to  themselves,  each  will  describe 
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or  characterize  the  animal  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  it.  A  butcher's  son 
will  call  it,  a  beast  that  is  killed  to  make  beef  for  the  market; 
a  tanner's  son  will  think  of  the  hide  and  leather;  a  farmer's  boy 
will,  in  one  district,  describe  it  as  an  animal  that  eats  the  grass 
and  chews  the  cud,  and;  in  another,  perhaps,  as  the  beast  that  is 
yoked  in  the  plough  or  the  wagon.  In  this  way,  it  is  obvious 
the  knowledge  of  each  boy  is  made  available  to  all.  And 
in  all  cases,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  set  forms 
of  description  or  explanation  are  avoided.  The  appeal  is  al- 
ways made  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  not  to  the  memory  of 
words. 

The  monosyllabic  words  of  two  letters  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  only  39  (including  the  interjections  oh!  ho!  ahl 
ha!);  but,  though  the  number  be  small,  and  is  far  from  ex- 
hausting the  possible  combinations  of  two  letters,  it  is  found 
quite  sufficient  to  guide  the  child  to  the  rest  which  occur  in 
polysyllabic  words. 

His  next  step,  then,  is  to  monosyllabic  words  of  three  letters. 
The  saihe  process  takes  place  as  before:  thus,  t-e-n>  ten. 
*•  What  do  you  mean  by  ten  ?'  '  The  number  ^cn,'  says  the 
child,  or  he  unfolds  his  ten  fingers.  But  in  this  stage,  as  three 
lettered  monosyllables  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  put  down, 
an  additional  step  is  taken,  which  is  well  calculated  not  only 
to  improve  his  spelling,  and  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  his 
own  language,  but  to  sharpen  his  faculties,  excite  his  curiosity, 
and  extend  his  knowledge  of  nature.  After  explaining  ien,  he 
is  asked  whether  he  can  think  of  any  other  word  like  ten^ — 
that  is,  as  we  should  say  to  a  more  advanced  pupil,  which 
rhymes  with  ten. 

Every  little  mind  in  the  class  is  immediately  at  work,  and 
one  brings  out  men^  which  is  spelled  and  explained  ;  another, 
pen,  in  both  senses,  to  write  with,  and  to  enclose  sheep  in  ;  a 
third,  den;  a  fourth,  fen;  a  fifth,  wen;  a  sixth,  hen;  and  if 
the  whole  class  be  now  at  a  stand,  the  master  may  add,  ten, 
explainmg  its  poetical  use,  and  ben^  with  its  Celtic  application 
to  a  high  hill.  Thus  also,  g-cm,  «<cm,  hem;  jug^  rugy  mugy 
tvg,  z^,  &c. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  opportunities  are  in  this  way  afforded 
to  a  judicious  teacher  to  convey  useful  information  and  whole- 
some counsel,  not  in  certain  dull  hours  set  apart  for  general 
knotvledge,  but  m  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  firequently 
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repeated^  according  as  they  are  suggested  by  the  business  in 
hand,  and  when  they  are  likely,  on  that  very  account,  to  make 
a  deeper  impression  and  be  longer  remembered. 

After  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  this  exercise,  along  with 
the  spelling  and  reading  of  short  significant  sentences  made 
out  of  such  words,  the  pupil  is  advanced  to  words  of  four  or 
more  letters,  and  is  not  now  requured  to  spell  the  words  before 
or  while  he  reads.  And  as  he  proceeds  to  longer  words,  and 
sentences  of  more  continuous  meaning,  the  utmost  care  is  taken 
that  nothing  shall  be  put  into  his  hands  which  he  b  either  unable 
to  understand  of  himself,  or  cannot  be  led  to  comprehend  by 
the  teacher's  explanation.  It  is  not  now  examples  only  of 
the  use  of  words  that  he  is  called  on  to  give  ;  descriptions  and 
definitions  are  expected,  not  according  to  any  regular  form, 
either  spoken  or  printed,  but  produced — it  matters  not  at  first 
how  awkwardly,  or  with  what  homeliness  of  phraseology  and 
illustration — direct  from  the  idea  existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner.  These  constant  efforts,  assisted  and  corrected  by  the 
master,  to  clothe  ideas  in  words,  are  the  means  used  in  the  far- 
ther advance  of  the  pupils,  which  give  existence,  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  space  of  time,  to  those  precise  and  well  expressed 
statements  of  the  force  of  particular  words,  and  that  perfect 
comprehension  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole  ex- 
tract, whether  it  be  narrative  or  a  chain  of  reasoning,  which 
have  lone  excited  the  astonislmient  of  all  visitors  to  the  school 
of  Mr  Wood,  and  sent  many  well-educated  persons  away  with 
an  humbling  and  almost  oppressive  sense  of  their  own  infe- 
riority. 


-    Art.  Vin. —  pRACTicjo.  Lessons. 

1.   Grammar. —  Lesson  V. 

At  our  meeting  this  evening,  we  spent  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  a  thorough  review  of  the  ground  we  had 
gone  over  at  our  former  meetings.  At  the  close  of  every  meet- 
ing I  had  hitherto  given  them  lists  of  some  of  the  principal  words 
in  the  less  important  or  less  diflicult  parts  of  speech,  to  commit 
to  memory.  The  articles,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  in- 
terjections, had  been  given  out  at  difierent  times,  and  it  was 
now  ascertained  that  they  had  faithfully  complied  with  my  re- 
quest and  had  committed  them  to  memory. 
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We  next  studied  the  Adjective  ;  not  however  under  the  name 
of  adjective^  for  this  was  studiously  concealed,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowbg  manner.  *  Will  you  write  down  upon  your  slates  all  the 
words  which  will  make  sense  with  the  word  weather,  and  tell  the 
kind  of  weather.  It  is  now,  for  example,  extremely  cold  weather ; 
it  is  of  course  unpleasant,  disagreeable  weather  j  but  there  are 
many  more  kinds  of  weather  besides  cold,  unpleasant,  and  dis- 
agreeable.* With  this  explanation  they  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed, though  slowly.  To  the  words  apple  and  man  they  found 
a  much  longer  list  of  words  which  would  apply.  I  gradually 
introduced  in  my  conversation  the  terms  quality  and  qualify, 
and  by  the  time  I  was  prepared  to  tell  them  the  name  of  the 
words  they  had  been  writing,  they  were  prepared  to  understand 
that  Adjectives  express  or  describe  the  qualities  of  nouns,  and 
remember  it.  They  were  now  exercised  in  parsing  nouns, 
verbs,  pronouns,  adjectives,  articles,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  interjections.  The  adverb  was  omitted  purposely  for  some 
time. 

Lesson  VI. 

The  two  hours  which  we  had  to  devote  to  grammar  this 
eviening,  were  spent  in  studying  the  gender  and  case  of  nouns. 
They  were  first  directed  to  write  the  names  of  all  the  persons, 
animals,  and  things  they  had  ever  seen  between  the  school  house 
and  Mr  L.'s,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  This  was  a  long  les- 
son, but  when  1  perceived  one  or  two  began  to  be  weary,  I 
immediately  requested  them  to  stop  and  exhibit  their  list.  I 
next  asked  them  to  mark  with  an  2:  all  the  names  of  persons 
and  animals  to  which  the  word  he  could  be  applied  with  pro- 
priety, and  with  two  a?'s  those  to  which  we  would  naturaDy 
apply  the  word  she ;  or,  to  make  it  plainer  to  them,  such,  I 
observed,  as  could  have  the  pronouns  he  and  she  substituted  in 
their  place,  might  be  marked  in  this  way.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  marked  them  accurately. 

*  Those  which  you  have  marked  with  one  x,  are  nouns  of 
the  masculine  gender ;  and  those  with  two,  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der.   Masculine  means  male;  feminine  signifies  female,^ 

*  But  here  are  a  great  many  not  marked,  Mr  A. ;  of  what 
gender  are  these  ?' 

*I  am  glad  you  are  desirous  to  know.  They  are  of  the 
neuter  gender.  You  see,  therefore,  that  there  are  three  gen- 
ders, the  masculine,  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter.  The  mas- 
culine denotes  males,  the  feminine  femiales,  and  the  neuter 
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those  who  are  neither  male  nor  female.    All  nouns  in  the  <world 
belong  to  one  or  another  of  these  genders.' 

They  were  now  required  to  select  the  nouns  in  a  given  sen- 
tence, and  tell  their  number  and  gender,  giving  the  reasons 
why  diey  were  singular,  plural,  masculine,  feminme,  or  neuter. 

Lesson  VII. 

Our  first  half  hour  was  spent  in  reviewing  the  ground  we 
had  gone  over.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  diat  scarce 
a  single  idea  which  had  once  been  acquired  was  forgotten. 
This  I  attribute  partly  to  the  interest  which  was  manifested, 
probably  firom  the  novelty  of  the  plan ;  partly  to  the  advanced 
years  of  most  of  the  cla^ ;  but  chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  the 
plan  itself.  Some  plain  sentences  were  now  parsed  e^molo- 
gically,  omitting,  of  course,  the  adverb.  These  exercises,  widi 
the  review,  took  up  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 


2,  Exercises  in  Observation  and  Language. 

In  the  improved  schools  of  Germany,  what  are  termed  '  Ex- 
ercises in  observation,  reflection,  and  language,'  form  a  regular 
pan  of  every  day's  exercise,  and  manuals  are  published  to  aid 
teachers  m  this  object.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
lessons  m  one  of  these  works,  designed  as  strictly  elementary. 

'  This  is  a  desk,  and  that  is  a  bench.  Now  you  must  tell 
me  what  things  the  bench  has  which  the  desk  has.  What  is 
the  bench  made  of?'     '  Of  wood.' 

*  What  b  the  desk  made  of?'     *  Of  wood,  also.' 

'  Say  now  all  together,  The  desk  is  made  of  wood ;  the 
bench  is  made  of  wood.'     (The  children  repeat.) 

'  Is  there  nothing  else  ?'  '  Yes ;  the  desk  has  legs,  and  the 
bench  has  legs.' 

*  tVhat  do  you  call  the  outer  end  of  each  side  ?'    *  A  corner.' 
'  How  many  comers  has  the  desk?'     '  Four  comers.' 

'  Then  you  may  say  the  desk  is  four  cornered.  How  many 
comers  has  the  bench  ?'     *  Four.' 

*  Then  you  may  say  the  bench  too  is  four  cornered.'  *  The 
desk  is  four  cornered,  and  the  bench  is  four  cornered.' 

'What  do  you  call  the  upper  part  of  the  desk  ?'     *  The  top.' 

*  And  what  is  this  top  ?'   '  It  is  a  four  cornered  piece  of  wood.' 
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'  What  does  the  top  of  the  bench  consist  of?'  'A  four 
cornered  piece  of  wood.' 

*  What  do  you  call  a  four  comerfed,  long,  flat  piece  of 
wood  ?'     *  A  board.' 

^  Then  you  may  say  the  upper  part  of  the  desk  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  bench  are  made  of  long  boards.' 

'  Is  every  long  piece  of  wood  a  board  ?'  ^  No ;  it  must  first 
be  sawed.' 

*  Who  does  this  ?'     *  A  carpenter.' 

^  What  does  the  whole  desk  consist  of?'  ^  A  board  and 
legs.' 

*  Who  made  the  legs  ?'     *  A  carpenter.' 

^  And  when  the  carpenter  has  made  the  board  and  legs,  has 
he  made  the  whole  desk,  or  only  a  part  of  it  ?'  *  The 
whole.' 

*  What  does  the  bench  consist  of?'  *  Of  the  top  and  the 
legs.' 

*  Who  made  both  ?'     *  The  carpenter.' 

'  And  when  he  has  made  the  top  and  legs  of  which  the 
whole  bench  consists,  what  can  you  say  of  him  ?'  ^  The  car- 
penter has  made  the  whole  bench.' 

*Well,  then,  you  may  say  that  the  carpenter  made  the 
bench,  and  the  carpenter  made  the  desk.  Kow  tell  me  all 
the  things  which  you  can  say  both  of  the  bench  and  the  desk.' 
*  The  desk  is  6f  wood,  and  the  bench  is  of  wood.  The  desk 
has  four  legs,  and  the  bench  has  four  legs.  The  top  of  the 
desk  is  a  long,  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  the  top  of  the  bench  is 
so  too.  The  desk  was  made  by  the  carpenter,  and  the  bench 
was  made  by  the  carpenter.' 

*  What  have  you  done  ?'  *  We  have  seen  what  the  bench 
has,  which  the  desk  also  has.' 

*  Then  you  may  say,  We  have  seen  in  what  things  the  desk 
and  bench  are  alike.  What  have  we  seen,  then  ?'  (Children 
repeat)  *  We  have  seen,'  &c. 

As  a  conclusion  of  this  exercise,  children  should  be  required 
to  find  resemblances  between  things  that  appear  unhke  at  first. 
The  sea  and  a  forest :  Both  are  moved  by  the  wind ;  both 
have  beasts  in  them ;  both  have  an  agreeable  appearance. 

The  next  exercise  is  to  observe  differences. 

*  You  have  told  me  in  what  a  desk  and  bench  are  like ;  now 
tell  me  m  what  they  are  unlike.'  '  The  desk  is  higher  than 
the  bench.' 
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'Is  the  top  of  the  desk  Kke  the  top  of  the  bench ?  What 
else  do  you  find  unlike  V  *  The  top  of  the  desk  is  longer  and 
broader  than  the  top  of  the  bench.' 

'  You  said  the  desk  was  higher  than  the  bench ;  what  makes 
it  higher  V     *  The  lees  are  longer.' 

'  If  the  legs  of  the  desk  are  longer  than  the  legs  of  the  bench, 
which  have  the  most  wood  in  them  ?'    *  The  legs  of  the  desk.^ 

'  What  did  you  say  of  the  top  of  the  desk  ?'  *  That  it  was 
longer  and  broader  than  the  top  of  the  bench.' 

*  In  which  board  is  there  the  most  wood,  then  ?'  *  In  the 
top  of  the  desk.' 

*  If  there  is  more  wood  in  the  legs  and  top  of  the  desk  than 
in  the  legs  and  top  of  the  bench,  which  will  be  the  heaviest  ?' 
'  The  desk.' 

*  Then  you  have  found  something  else  in  which  they  differ. 
But  is  there  no  other  difference  ?  What  is  the  bench  for,  or 
what  use  do  you  make  of  it  ?'     '  We  sit  upon  it.' 

*  What  is  the  desk  for ;  what  use  do  we  make  of  that  ?' 
*  To  put  books  upon,  and  to  write  on.' 

*  In  order  to  write,  you  must  put  your  book,  hand,  and  pen 
upon  the  desk.  So  you  may  say  shortly  that  the  desk  is  used 
to  lay  things  upon.  Now  tell  me  in  what  the  bench  and  the 
desk  are  unlike.'  '  The  desk  is  higher  than  the  bench  ;  the 
the  top  of  the  desk  is  longer  and  broader  than  the  top  of  the 
bench;  the  desk  is  heavier  than  the  bench;  the  legs  are 
longer;  it  contains  more  wood  in  it;  and  it  is  made  for  a 
different  use.' 

These  answers  should  be  repeated,  first  by  some  of  the  best 
scholars,  and  then  by  the  whole  together,  and  then  by  some 
of  the  most  backward  scholars. 

*  Now  what  have  you  been  doing  ?'  *  We  have  seen  what 
can  be  said  of  a  desk  that  cannot  be  said  of  a  bench.' 

'  That  means  that  we  have  seen  in  what  the  desk  and  the 
bench  are  unlike.' 


3.  Practical  Lesson  for  Educators,  prom  Salzman. 

[Teachers  who  are  worthy  of  their  office  will  feel  that  they 
need  'Practical  Lessons'  no  less  than  their  pupils.  To  such 
we  need  make  no  apology  for  the  following,  extracted  bom  a 
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work  of  Salzman,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philanthropic 
School  of  Education  in  Germany,  who  with  some  serious  de- 
fects combined  uncommon  excellences.] 

I  invite  every  worthy  young  man  to  enter  the  society  of 
educators.  Every  society  has  its  creeds  and  forms  of  admis- 
sion, and  those  who  wish  to  enter  this  will  not  think  it  strange 
that  I  propose  a  creed  for  their  assent.  Let  every  one  care- 
fully examine  himself,  whether  he  can,  with  his  whole  heart, 
believe  and  accept  it.  If  not,  he  is  unfit  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education  with  pleasure,  zeal,  and  effect. 

The  creed  is  short: — The  educator  must  seek  in  himself 
the  foundation  or  source  of  all  the  faults  and  defects  of  his 
pupils.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  these  really  arise  fix)m  the  edu- 
cator :  I  only  say  that  he  must  seek  for  the  cause  in  himself 
As  soon  as  he  has  strength  and  impartiality  to  do  this,  he  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  become  a  good  educator.  It  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  look  for  the  origin  of  all  disagreeable  things,  even  of  his 
own  faults,  out  of  himself.  We  find  traces  of  this  in  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  educa- 
tor is  disposed  to  find  the  cause  of  the  faults  of  his  pupils  in 
something  besides  himself.  But  I  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  the 
source  of  the  pupil's  faults  often  lies  in  the  educator^  and  not 
always  in  circumstances^  or  in  the  children. 

If  you  believe  that  the  cause  often  lies  in  the  educator,  I 
would  next  persuade  you  that  this  is  often  the  case  with  you. 
Have  you  never  remarked  that  the  children  who  are  disobedi- 
ent to  you  obey  others  willingly ;  or  that  the  same  pupils  that 
are  idle  with  you,  improve  with  other  teachers  ?  Il  you  have 
observed  this,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  but  acknowledge  that 
what  you  blame  in  your  pupils  is  your  own  fault.  Do  not  re- 
ply thiat  you  have  perforn^ed  your  duty  conscientiously.  That 
may  be  ;  but  perhaps  you  do  not  yet  understand  how  to  man- 
age children. 

Perhaps  you  have  something  in  your  manner  which  is  re- 
pulsive, which  makes  the  children  shy  and  distrustful.  Per- 
haps you  want  animation.  Perhaps  your  method  of  instruction 
is  too  dry  and  abstract.  Have  you  never  remarked  that  the 
same  pupils  who  at  one  time  were  attentive  to  your  instructions 
and  obeyed  your  commands,  at  other  times  are  inattentive  and 
disobedient  ?  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  cause  of  their  faults 
lies  in  you  ? 

'  I  do  not  understand,'  you  will  say,  '  how  this  follows.     Am 
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I  not  the  same  that  I  was  yesterday  ?  and  if  my  pupils  are  not 
the  same,  does  not  the  cause  lie  in  them  ?  That  may  be  ;  but 
before  you  conclude  that  it  is  so,  examine  yourself  whether  you 
are  really  the  same  that  you  were  yesterday.  You  will  often 
find  that  you  are  quite  another  person.  Perhaps  you  are  suf- 
fering from  indigestion,  or  a  cold,  or  perhaps  some  disagreea- 
ble occurrence  has  disturbed  your  feelings,  or  you  have  read 
.something  which  still  occupies  your  mind  and  prevents  your 
giving  your  whole  attention  to  your  business.  Either  of  these 
circumstances  may  make  you  quite  another  man.  Yesterday 
you  came  to  your  children  with  a  cheerful  heart  and  counte- 
nance. Your  manner  of  speakmg  was  lively,  seasoned  now 
and  then  with  pleasantry.  Your  admonitions  were  gentle  and 
kind.  The  liveliness  of  your  pupils  made  you  happy.  But 
to-day,  alas !  you  are  no  more  the  same  man  you  were  yester- 
day. Your  soul  is  troubled ;  your  look  is  dark  and  repulsive ; 
your  admonitions  are  harsh,  and  the  waywardness  of  your  chil- 
dren provokes  you  to  anger.  Have  you  not  sometimes  per- 
ceived these  things  in  yourself?  If  so,  be  honest,  and  confess 
that  the  reason  why  your  pupils  are  not  so  good  as  they  were 
yesterday  is  in  you. 

I  expect  many  objections  against  ray  creed.  Whoever  is 
satisfied  with  these  objections,  will  easily  reject  any  other  ap- 
plications I  might  make  of  it.  I  fear  he  is  a  man  blinded  by 
self-esteem,  who  is  determined  never  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
would  rattier  call  all  his  scholars  dunces  and  rogues  than  smite 
upon  his  own  breast  and  confess  that  he  has  been  in  fault. 
Such  a  man  is  unfit  for  an  educator.  But  remember  still,  that 
I  do  not  say  that  the  origin  of  every  fault  exists  in  the  educator, 
but  that  he  who  seeks  the  cause  %n  himself  will  find  it  much 
oftener  than  he  im^nes,  and  that  he  who  neglects  to  do  this^ 
jaUs  in  the  first  duty  of  an  educator* 
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Art.  DC.— C!ourse  of  Studies  in  the  Classical  Schools 
OF  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

The  studies  of  the  public  schools  in  Grermany  are  always 
assigned  according  to  hours,  and  pursued  with  great  regularity. 
The  following  Tables,  extracted  nrom  Professor  Klump's  essay 
on  the  subject,  will  show  the  course  pursued  in  the  Classical 
Schools  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria.  We  hope,  in  a  succeeding 
number,  to  insert  the  detailed  account  of  the  Bavarian  Gym- 
nasia. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Gjrmnastic  exercises  form  a  part 
of  the  regular  business  of  these  mstitutions,  at  appointed  hours. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Jlfotne  Wedeuan  Seminary.  —  From  the  report  of  a  committee  of  this 
institution,  published  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  it  appears  that  it  was 
founded  in  1825.  *  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  which  manu- 
al labour  was  united  with  study,  with  a  view  to  furnish  the  poor 
with  an  education,  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  rich  while  engaged 
in  study.  The  number  of  students  has  varied  with  the  season  of  the 
year  from  60  to  120.  About  fortyfive  of  the  students  have  been  con- 
stantly employed  of  late  in  the  labouring  departments,  and  it  appears, 
from  tiie  experience  of  this  institution,  3iat  an  industrious  young  man 
can  defray  a  large  portion  of  his  expenses  by  his  labours,  without  de- 
voting more  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  exercise.  That  it 
does  not  interfere  with  intellectual  improvement,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  labouring  students  were  usually  among  the  best  scholars. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  pursued  in  this  institution  ;  one  designed 
as  preparatory  for  college,  and  the  other  intended  to  give  a  thorough 
English  education,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  those  who  are  willing 
to  labour  with  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  one  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  course  of  study  is  three  years.  While  this  institution  is 
under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  Wesleyan  society,  it  is  intend- 
ed that  their  religious  peculiarities  should  not  be  taught  in  it.  We 
regret  to  find  that  it  labours  under  pecuniary  embarrassment  in  conse- 
qnenc^  of  the  erection  of  buildings ;  and  we  hope  that  public  liberali- 
ty will  not  only  relieve  the  trustees  from  this  burden,  but  enable  them 
to  purchase  books  and  apparatus,  of  which  they  are  in  urgent  need. 

Professorship  of  Education.  —  We  are  gratified  to  see  that  a  pro- 
fessorship of  education  has  been  established  at  Washington  College, 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  designed  to  give  instruction  to  those  who 
are  jureparing  to  be  teachers.    We  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
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it  will  be  deemed  as  important  to  furnish  the  students  of  our  coUeefes 
with  the  principles  which  should  guide  them  in  improving  the  mind 
and  hearty  which  almost  every  individual  will  be  csdled  to  do  as  a  pa- 
rent or  teacher,  as  of  those  which  prepare  them  to  act  upon  matter, 
or  to  acquire  wealth  or  honor. 

Dawn  in  Greece. — The  Rev.  Jonas  King,  the  indefatigable  Ameri- 
can Missionary,  has  purchased  a  spot  of  ground  at  Athens,  upon  which 
he  is  to  estabhsh  a  school  in  the  spring.  Mr  Brewer  has  a  flourishing 
school  at  Smyrna,  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  the  ladies  of  New 
Haven.    The  school  of  Dr  Kerch,  at  Ljrra,  contains  300  pupils. 

Instruction  of  Teachers.  —  At  Miss  Grant's  school  for  females  at 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  which  is  devoted,  during  the  winter,  mainly,  or  at 
least  very  particularly,  to  the  instruction  of  teachers,  there  axe  120 
pupils,  about  half  of  whom  have  been  heretofore  employed  as  teachers. 

Algebraic  Problems.  —  We  understand  that  Mr  F.  J.  Grund  of  this 
city,  favorably  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  text  book  on 
Geometry,  is  about  publishing  a  collection  of  Algebraic  Problems  for 
the  use  of  schools.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  a  translation  from  a  valuable 
work. 

The  problems  which  involve  Arithmetical  processes  will  be  adapted 
to  the  American  currency.  It  will  also  contain  cMiiional  problems 
on  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions ;  on  the  theory  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon division,  and  finding  of  Prime  Factors.  The  original  itself  abounds 
with  problems  on  the  various  Algebraic  combinations,  particularly  on 
radicals  (irrational  and  imaginary  quantities) ;  Combinations,  Permu- 
tations, and  Variations ;  Formuls  and  examples  for  Arithmetic  and 
Geometric  series ;  Equations  for  one  and  more  unknown  quantities  of 
the  2d  and  3d  degree. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  will  be  about  200  questions,  which 
lead  to  different  equations  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  degree,  involving  one 
and  more  unknown  quantities  with  their  solutions  and  generalization ; 
and  may  therefore  be  easily  introduced  in  schools. 

HeaUh  of  Students. — The  Biblical  Repository  recently  established 
at  Andover,  contains  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  German  Univer- 
sities, written  by  the  editor,  Professor  Robinson,  in  which  the  writer 
remarks,  that  although  the  German  literati  are  laborious  students,  and 
fdthou^h  they  eat  and  drink  like  other  men,  yet  our  fashionable  dis- 
ease, dyspepsia,  is  almost  unknown  among  them.  He  mentions  as 
circumstances  which  may  help  to  explain  this,  1.  That  the  Germans 
are  inured  to  studious  habits  from  childhood ;  2.  that  they  use  less 
animal  food ;  and  3.  that  they  enter  more  cordially  into  the  enjoy- 
ments of  their  hours  of  relaxation. 

School  Convenlions.  —  During  the  autumn,  State  Conventions  for  the 
improvement  of  Common  Schools  were  held  in  Maine,  Vermont,  <^on- 
necticut  and  New  York,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  which  appear  to 
have  called  forth  much  interest  on  this  subject.  The  pressure  of  other 
matter  has  obliged  us  to  omit  articles  we  had  prepared  concerning 
them. 

JV*eK7  York  Convention.  —  A  State  Convention  of  the  iriends  of  Ed- 
ucation ^as  held  at  Utica  on  the  13th  of  January.    Rev.  Prea.  Davit, 
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of  Hamilton  CoUego,  presided.  Delegales  were  preaent  from  33 
counties.  Committees  were  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upoii 
various  practical  subjects :  these  reports  will  probably  be  published. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr  Holbrook  and  by  Prof.  Yates.  The 
subject,  in  the  latter  case,  was  the  study  of  Civil  and  Municipal  Law 
in  common  schools, — a  subject  to  which  the  publication  of  the  Polit- 
ical Class  Book  has  called  considerable  attention.  After  attending  to 
these  discussions,  the  Convention  resolved  itself  into  a  State  Lyceum, 
adopting  a  constitution  and  electing  officers.  It  is  to  meet  annually. 
Mr  Holbrook  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Lyceum  to  visit  the  several 
counties  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  County  Lyceums.  * 
A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  calling  a  National  Convention  of  the 
friends  of  Education  in  New  York  city,  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  next. 

We  consider  these  as  measures  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
especially  <&«  Uut ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  met  promptly  and  second- 
ed cordially  by  other  bodies  devoted  to  this  object. 

Oneida  hutUuU. — This  institution  is  established  at  Whitesborongh, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  a  Manual  Labour  Seminary.  Fort3rtwo  young  men 
earned,  during  the  last  year,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  their 
board,  which  at  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  a  week,  amounts  to  $2000. 
All  tJbe  other  expenses  for  instruction,  room-rent,  fuel,  and  contingen- 
cies, amount  to  $28  a  year.  The  accommodations  are  now  limited, 
a^d  it  is  said  in  the  Report  of  the  Teachers  that  five  hundred  appli- 
cants, during  the  last  year,  were  refiised  admission  for  want  of  room. 
The  trustees  now  propose  erecting  buildings  to  accommodate  one 
hundred.  The  trustees  have  also  established  a  Theological  Depart- 
ment, and  have  elected  the  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  of  Troy,  Professor. 

J^eto  York  ^rican  Free  School.  —  Mr  C.  C.  Andrews,  teacher  of 
this  school,  has  published  a  valuable  account  of  its  origin  and  progress, 
together  with  mteresting  specimens  of  the  original  composition  by 
the  pupils  under  his  care.  From  his  statements  the  following  facts 
are  gathered. 

The  first  African  free  school  in  New  York  was  founded  in  1787« 
Only  about  forty  pupils  at  first  attended,  but  in  1791  a  female  teacher 
was  employed  to  ustruct  the  girls,  and  the  school  appeared  to  promise 
increased  usefhlness.  For  nearly  twenty  Vears  the  number  of  schol- 
ars continued  to  vary  firom  forty  to  sixty ;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
monitorial  system  in  1809  improved  the  condition  of  the  school,  and 
added  much  to  the  number  of^pupils.  About  700  pupils  are  now  at- 
tached to  this  institution,  and  the  building  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  boys'  department  *  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  75  by  35  feet, 
standing  on  a  lot  of  ground  50  feet  wide  by  100  deep,  fronting  on 
Mulberry  street,  and  will  contain  500  scholars.* 

MomUorial  Schools  in  Europe* — From  the  25th  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  it  appears  that  Monitorial  Schools  are 
increasing  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  Belgium,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Norway  and  Russia,  the  governments  have  taken  measures  to 
introduce  them  generally.  More  than  30  have  for  some  time  been  in 
operation  in  Tuscany.  The  Duke  of  Lucca  has  introduced  them.  By 
a  singular  departure  from  its  general  policy,  even  the  government  of 
Naples  has  established  20  in  the  island  of  Sicily  and  proposes  to  form 
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them  in  every  parisiL  The  BritiBh  and  Foreign  School  Society  con- 
tinues to  devote  itself  most  zealously  to  the  propagation  of  this  system 
at  home  and  abroad,  uniting  with  it  constantly  the  introduction  of 
'  suitable  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment — and 
thus  difiusing  moral  emd  intellectual  light  together — the  only  course 
of  safety  or  consistency.  They  have  constantly  a  number  of  persons 
in  traimng  as  teachers,  and  at  their  last  anniversary  they  had  under 
their  care  twenty  Arab  youth,  sent  to  England  for  education  by  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt.  This  society  and  the  National  School  Society,  on 
the  system  of  Bell,  are  vying  with  each  other  in  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  the  system  throughout  England.  It  appears  also  that  new 
schools  of  industry  on  the  plan  of  uiat  established  by  the  benevolent 
Friend,  William  Allen,  are  forming  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Society. 

Edueaiion  in  Fhinee,  —  Of  283,822  youn^  men  enrolled  in  France 
in  1827, 157,510  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  13,791  could  not 
write  ;  leaving  about  100,000,  or  only  one  thirds  who  were  able  both 
to  read  and  write.  By  estimates  made  a  few  years  since,  two  thirds 
of  the  population  of  that  country  are  destitute  of  elementary  in- 
struction. 

Sandwich  blonds,  —  The  population  of  these  islands  is  estimated  at 
from  140  to  180,000.  From  the  last  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  it  appears  that  there  are  not  less  than  45,000  persons, 
or  one  in  three  of  the  whole  population,  under  instruction  in  the 
schools  under  their  care. 

Sdent^  TractSy  Mos,  4  4"  5.  —  The  publication  of  this  series  goes 
regularly  forward.  No.  5  is  on  the  eye,  by  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith.  The 
subject  18  very  fully  illustrated  by  cuts. 

Librcay  of  Education. — The  first  volume  of  this  work  has  appeared. 
It  promises  well.  We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  it  hereafter. 


NOTICES. 


First  Book  of  Geography.  By  Samuel  Worcester.  18mo.  pp.92. 

This  is  among  the  best  Introductions  to  Geography  which  we  have  seen. 
It  contains  no  striking  peculiarities,  and  we  think  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment are  not  alwavs  Uie  best.    But  the  st^le  is  easy  and  fomihar ;  the  trav- 


els are  conducted  in  a  lively  and  interesting  manner ;  and  the  illustrations 
and  remarks  are  happily  adiapted  to  the  infantile  mind.  The  work  is  gene- 
rally well  executed,  and  will  be  an  acceptable  present  to  our  infant  ana  pri- 


mary schools. 

The  Fourth  Class  Book,  containing  Lessons  on  Reading  for 
the  Younger  Classes  in  Schools.  Second  Edition.    18mo.  pp.  136. 

Address  on  the  Expediency  and  Duty  of  Adopting  the  Bible 
as  a  Class  Book,  in  every  scheme  of  Education,  firom  the  Primary 
School  to  the  University :  delivered  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  in  the  Pres- 
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byterian  Church,  on  the  4th  of  Dec.  1829,  before  the  Richland 
School. 

Oration,  delivered  before  the  Connecticut  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  on  the  7th  of  Sept.  1830: 

These  hiffhlv  interestinir  pamphlets  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  T.  S. 
Orimke,  of  Qiarleston,  South  Carolina;  a  gentleman  well  known  as  an 
ornament  to  the  legal  profession,  and  as  a  scho&r  deeply  read  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature. 

The  great  principle  which  he  endeavors  to  establish  in  the  first  of  these 
addresses,  is,  that  on  the  grounds  of  duty  and  usefulness,  <  the  Bible  ougkt 
to  he  a  prominent  and  never  ceasing  part  of  all  education  from  the  jnimahf 
school  to  the  university.*  He  regards  its  cautious  exclusion  from  our  plans 
of  education  as  an  extraordinary  solecism,  both  as  it  respects  taste  and  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  ascribes  its  origin,  in  part,  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Bible 
to  the  laity  m  the  Catholic  churcn ;  and  in  part  to  the  sectarian  spirit  which 
followed  tne  reformation,  and  led  to  the  too  excIusiVie  use  of  catechisms 
and  confessions  in  place  of  the  Bible.  He  fears  that  one  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent neglect,  is,  that  *  each  values  his  peculiar  sect,  more  than  his  common 
religion  ;  and  his  own  confession  and  ^articles,  more  than  the  common  stand- 
ard —  the  Bible.'  He  believes  that  so  far  from  producing  a  sectarian  influ- 
ence, the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book  would  have' a  decided  tendency 
to  counteract  this,  *  by  teaching  insensibly,  but  indelibly,  experimentally 
though  not  theoretically,  that  Christianity  is  above  all  sects,  and  the  Bible 
above  all  creeds  and  confessions.' 

He  complains,  that  by  excluding  the  Bible  as  a  classic  from  our  schools 
and  coUeges,  *  the  Pagans  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  left  to  form  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  CuKiSTi  Ki^  youth.''  While  he  dofes  not  propose  to  pass  the 
same  sentence  of  banisliment  upon  the  classics,  he  wishee  to  see  them  re- 
duced '  firom  the  rank  of  masters  to  that  of  servants  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
education  of  Christian  children.' 

In  his  second  address  he  considers  the  claims  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary 
production,  and  maintains  that  ^  it  is  the  only  suitable  and  best  Text  Book  of 
Duty,  Usefulness  and  Literature,  and  the  purest  and  richest  fountain  of  sound 
valuable  knowledge,  of  taste,  and  of  style,'  as,  in  fact,  the  true  standard  of 
taste,  from  its  being  *  the  only  original,  pure,  ami  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
though.' 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  what  the  author  has  published  at  different 
times,  on  this  and  kindred  topics,  is  soon  to  appear,  collected  in  a  small  vol- 
ume. We  hope  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  iriends  of  education,  and  wo 
are  persuaded  the  riclmess  of  thought  and  beauty  of  style  which  disUn^ish 
these  addresses,  cannot  fail  to  gratify  those  who  regard  them  merely  as  litera- 
ry productions.  We  intend  hereafter  to  notice  tliem  more  at  length  on  our 
Eiages ;  and  however  we  may  differ  from  Mr  Grimke  in  some  of  his  pecu- 
iar  views,  we  think  they  demand  the  most  serious  consideration ;  and  that 
the  main  principle  in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  capable  of  being 
supported  by  the  most  convincing  arguments,  and  worthy  of  being  adopted 
by  every  Christian  community. 

Atlas  to  Fowle's  Geography,  comprising  nine  Maps.  4to. 

Modern  Practical  Geography,  on  the  plan  of  Pestalozzi.  By 
William  B.  Fowle,  Teacher  of  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston. 
Third  Edition.  Boston.  Lincoln  6l  Edmands.  1830.  18mo. 
pp.  162. 

This  Atlas  is  among  the  most  correct  and  neatly  executed  which  have 
yet  been  published,  and  has  a  large  and  valuable  map  of  the  world  on  the 
polar  projection. 
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The  little  work  for  which  it  is  prepared,  consists  of  a  series  of  questions, 
designed  to  aid  in  the  study  of  tne  maps,  with  notes  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain them  when  there  is  obscurity.  We  think  it  will  suggest  many  valu- 
able ideas  to  teachers )  and  we  presume  wiU  be  found  very  useful  in  moni- 
torial schools. 

The  Political  Class  Book,  intended  to  Instruct  the  Higher  Classes 
in  Schools  in  the  orign,  nature,  and  use  of  Political  Power,  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Sullivan,  Counsellor  at  Law ;  with  an  Appendix  upon 
Studies  for  Practical  Men,  with  Notices  of  Books  suited  to  their 
use.     B^  G.  B.  Emerson.     Second  Edition.   ISnio.  pp.  190. 

There  is  unquestionably  no  country  on  the  globe,  in  whicn  the  govern- 
ment, both  in  its  original  constitution,  and  in  its  subsequent  measures,  is  so 
extensively  studied  and  understood  amon^  the  people,  as  in  our  own.  It  is 
surprising  that  knowledge  on  these  subjects  nas  so  extensively  prevailed, 
when  there  have  been  no  eUmerUary  hooks.  Everv  generation,  as  it  comes 
upon  the  stage,  has  been  obliged  to  learn  by  tne  floating  intelligence  of 
newspapers  and  conversation  ;  acquiring  bv  little  and  little,  and  in  a  most 
irregular  and  unsystematic  manner,  the  knowledge  which  ouffht  to  have 
been  presented  in  a  methodical  form,  in  earlv  education.  The  Politicid 
Class  Book  supplies  the  want.  The  very  favorable  reception  which  the  first 
edition  has  received,  proves  that  the  want  was  extensive.  The  standing  of 
the  authors  mi|rht  be  considered  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  character  of 
the  work  as  to  its  execution ;  in  addition  to  this,  however,  it  has,  we  believe, 
been  universally  approved  thus  far  by  the  public.  The  work  ought  not  only 
to  be  a  text  book  tor  all  the  higher  schools,  but  a  manual  for  every  family. 
No  one  but  a  professed  lawyer  can  read  it  without  acquiring  much  useful 
knowledge,  and  what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  having  all  hit  former 
floating  ideas  on  this  subject  methodised^  arrangedy  and  fixed. 

A  System  of  School  Geography ;  chiefly  derived  from  Malte- 
Brun,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Inductive  Plan  of  Instruction. 
By  S.  Griswold  Goodrich.  Hartford,  H.  d6  F.  I.  Huntington. 
1830.     18mo.  pp.  320. 

This  work  exceeds  any  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  in  the  beauty  of  its 
execution ;  and  while  we  think  it  has  serious  defects  as  a  school  book,  the 
engravings,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  imagination  and  taste  of  the  author,  the  skill  of  the  designers 
and  artists,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers.  We  cordially  wish  success 
to  this  bold  attack  on  the  spirit  of  parsimony  which  spends  without  hesita- 
tion for  the  food  which  pampers  the  appetite,  and  the  aress  which  cherishes 
tlie  vanity  of  childhooa,  but  almost  refuses  to  pay  for  that  neatness  and 
beauty  in  a  book  of  instruction  which  not  only  give  a  child  equal  pleasure, 
but  promote  his  improvement  and  cultivate  his  taste. 

Ttie  general  plan  of  the  work  is  that  which  was  described  in  the  Journal 
of  Education  for  1827,  and  has  lon^  been  familiar  to  our  best  teachers, —  to 
be^n  at  home,  and  proceed  on  the  inductive  svstem ; —  and  though  we  tliink 
it  IS  not  completely  executed,  it  is  carried  farther  than  in  any  preceding 
work  in  this  country.  The  author  has  also  adopted  the  plan,  first  introduced 
in  the  Rudiments  of  Geography,  of  mingling  questions  with  tlie  text ;  of 
interspersing  travels  on  the  map,  which  are  rendered  highly  interesting ; 
and  01  employing  a  series  of  engravings  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction^ 
and  not  as  a  mere  appendage,  as  has  been  done  by  Goldsmith  and  others. 
As  was  mentioned  in  aetailiuff  the  practice  of  a  teacher,  in  a  former  number, 
(Sept.  1830,  p.  104,)  we  consider  engravings  as  legitimate  subjects  of  ques- 
tions and  description  as  maps. 
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In  seeking  to  avoid  the  compendious  style  of  most  of  our  School  Geogra- 
phies, we  think  Mr  G^oodrich  has  ffone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  acciv 
mulated  a  mass  of  information  which  is  entirely  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
pupil.  If  it  be  designed  for  younger  scholars,  there  is  too  much;  if  for 
those  who  are  advanced,  it  needs  more  arrangement.  We  think  also  there 
are  some  statements  not  the  most  appropriate  in  a  work  designed  for  chil- 
dren ;  but  we  presume  that  in*  a  second  edition  the  work  will  oe  materially 
improved  in  these  respects.  The  Atlas  is  handsomely  executed,  and  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  usual  maps,  a  number  of  tables;  a  chart  of  compar- 
ative magnitudes,  exhibited  in  squares,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  several 
European  works ;  a  picture  of  the  world,  in  some  respects  an  improvement 
upon  those  which  have  gone  before  it,  and  the  hemispheres  on  two  projec- 
tions, so  engraved  that  &ey  can  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other^  a  plan 
whico,  as  we  have  formerlv  mentioned,  we  tnink  very  useful  in  aiding  the 
conceptions  of  the  pupil.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  polar  projections  and  the  views  of  the  oceans  have  been  em- 
plo}red  bv  others.  His  originality  of  thought  and  conception  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  work.  His  style  is  animated  and  pleasing ; 
and  we  think  this  book  is  entitled  to  high  praisej  both  for  its  plan  and  exe- 
cution. 

The  Children's  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  a  Lady.  Embellished 
with  Cuts.     Boston.     12n]o.   pp.  367. 

If  the  claims  of  public  benefactors  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  anumtU  of 
enjoyment  which  they  procure  for  their  fellow-beings,  the  name  of  Alexander 
Selkirk  may  almost  rank  with  those  of  Columbus  or  Washington,  and  his  fa- 
mous shipwreck  may  stand  classed  with  the  most  important  events  which  are 
celebrated  in  history.  If  we  estimate  the  sum  total  of  the  childish  delixrht 
which  this  story,  in  its  many  forms,  and  in  various  langua^^s,  has  carried  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  firesides,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  asser- 
tion. The  present  edition  of  this  work  is  designed  to  conform  generally 
to  the  original  De  Foe.  Robinson  is  representea  as  a  model  of  moral  excel- 
lence, as  well  as  the  hero  of  a  tale,  and  the  whole  is  well  calculated  to  afford 
moral  and  intellectual  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment. 

A  recent  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  has  been  published  in  England,  in 
which  a  whole  Swiss  family  are  supposed  to  be  wrecked.  This  opens  the 
field  for  a  ^eat  variety  of  incident  and  adventure,  and  by  the  progress  of 
this  familv  m  their  various  plans,  the  advances  of  society  in  arts  anarefine- 
ment  are  happily  illustrated. 

Manual  of  Classical  Literature. 

A  work  with  this  title  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  from  the  German 
o£J.  J.  Eschenburg,  with  additions  and  improvements,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Fred. 
Cruse.  This  work  consists  of  five  distinct  parts,  embracing  all  thatbelon|r8 
to  the  general  study  of  the  Archesolo^y,  Literature,  Mythology  and  Anti- 

2uities  of  Greece  and  Rome;   to  which  will  be  aidded  another  part  on 
lebrew  Antiquities,  by  the  translator. 

A  Manual  of  the  Sciences ;  or  a  Systematic  Abstract  of  the 
Nature,  Objects,  Comprehension  and  Connexion  of  the  Sciences, 
together  with  the  Select  Literature  of  each  Department.  Also 
firom  the  German  of  Eschenburg  by  the  same. 

Works  of  this  kind  are  very  much  wanted  as  guides  to  the  student ;  and 
from  a  slight  examination,  as  well  as  from  the  reputation  of  the  author  and 
tiie  ability  of  the  translator,  we  are  persuaded  they  will  constitute  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  our  small  stock  of  books  which  deserve  the  name  of  Manuals^ 
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Akt.  I. — Sketches  of  Hopwyl.    Letter  XI. 

Physical  EducaHotL 

My  Dear  Faiend — In  a  fonner  letter  I  observed  to  you 
that  the  leading  principle  of  Fellenberg's  system  of  education 
is,  to  devdope  alt  the  f acuities  ^  physicatl  intellectual^  and  moralj 
and  to  endeavor  to  train  and  unite  them  into  one  harmonious 
system. 

Physical  education  occupies  a  most  important  place  in  the 
system  of  Hofwyl.  Its  object  is  to  secure  that  vigor  of  body 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  other  duties^  and 
thai  permanent  strength  of  constitution^  without  which  there  is 
little  hope  of  happiness  or  usefidness.  It  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  basts  of  success  in  other  branches  of  education — the  only 
means  of  ensuring  to  the  pupil  the  power  of  employing,  in 
future  life,  the  acquisitions  which  he  makes  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense of  time  and  labour.  For  diose  who  have  not  felt  the 
sad  evidence  of  this,  in  years  of  debility,  it  is  sufficient  to  pomt 
to  the  numbers  of  literary  men  who  are  annually  obliged  to 
abandon  their  pursuits,  eidier  partially  or  entirely,  because  the 
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body  is  incapable  of  sustaining  the  mind  in  its  eflforts.  They 
need  only  observe  the  multitudes  of  others,  who,  with  ample 
intellectual  preparations,  maintain  with  difficulty  an  artificial 
and  pamful  existence,  and  whose  physical  debility  prevents 
them  from  exploring  depAs  of  science,  and  soaring  to  heights 
of  speculation,  which  they  feel  to  be  wuthin  their  grksp,  but 
pant  in  vain  to  reach. 

. .  This  object  was  of  course  a  prominent  one  with  Fellenberg 
in  the  choice  of  a  situation.  Entirely  removed  from  the  un- 
healthy influences  of  a  large  town,  Hofwyl  is  situated  upon  an 
elevation  which  is  swept  by  every  wind.  Its  absolute  height 
above  tlie  level  of  the  sea  is  about  1600  feet.  The  cold  is 
severe  in  winter,  and  the  climistte  has  that  variable  chai-acter 
which  belongs  to  every  elevated  region.  Such  a  situation  may 
not  be  favorable  for  those  who  have  come  to  maturity  under  a 
milder  sky ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  best  adapted 
to  form  a  constitution  capable  of  resisting  the  frequent  and 
rapid  changes  of  most  countries  in  the  temperate  zone.     The 

fupils  are  accustomed  to  go  out  in  all  weathers  bareheaded ; 
seldom  saw  an  overcoat  used ;  and  yet  they  enjoy  vigorous 
and  almost  uninterrupted  health,  with  the  exception  of  those 
litde  indispositions  belonging  to  every  cold  climate.  A  na- 
tive of  the  French  West  Indies  arrived  there  during  my  res- 
idence, who  had  many  symptoms  of  a  pulmonary  complaint. 
It  was  not  without  many  apprehensions  that  I  saw  him  placed 
in  the  Agricultural  School,  partaking  of  its  homely  fare  and  ac- 
commodations, in  a  severe  season.  I  saw  him  two  years  after- 
wards, with  a  countenance  indicating  comparative  health,  and 
a  frame  possessing  a  good  share  of  vigor. 

The  principal  means  of  physical  education  employed,  may  be 
reduced  io  pure  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exercise  and  repose, 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  time,  m  the  Agricultural  School, 
the  very  nature  of  the  establishment  furnishes  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. In  the  higher  schools,  artificial  means  must  be  provided 
to  counteract  an  artificial  excess  of  intellectual  life,  in  order  that 
the  rich  may  enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  to  secure  tlie  first  bless- 
bgs  of  this  life. 

Every  method  is  employed,  io  induce,  and  even  to  compel  the 
pupils  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  Extensive 
play  grounds  —  small  garden  spots  appropriated  to  tlieir  use  — 
a  collection  of  all  the  implements  for  labour  and  amusement, 
both  for  winter  and  summer  —  a  wood  which  serves  as  a  re- 
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treat  in  the  hot  season,  and  in  which  they  often  receive  their 
lessons  in  natural  history  and  the  habit  of  observing  and  de* 
scribing  the  objects  they  see — all  serve  as  means  and  motives 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  open  air.  A  very  large  ridmg  school 
serves  as  a  place  for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  They  are  also 
08  absolutely  required  to  leave  their  rooms  and  occupations  dur- 
ing  the  hours  oj  relaxation^  as  to  be  present  during  the  hours 
of  study •  Indisposition  is  die  only  excuse  admissible  in  either 
case. 

But  no  less  care  is  taken  on  a  subject  too  often  neglected, 
but  even  perhaps  more  important.  I  mean  in  providing  for 
the  purity  of  the  air  in  the  rooms  where  they  study  and  sleep^ 
and  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  present  modes  oi  education, 
they  must  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  twentyfour  hours.  The 
dormitories  and  rooms  for  study  and  for  recreation  are  large^ 
and  airy  to  a  degree  which  would  usually  be  deemed  luxurious. 
They  are  thrown  open  when  the  pupils  are  absent  from  them, 
and  the  most  scrupulous  neatness  is  preserved,  that  nothing  may 
be  suffered  to  taint  the  air.  During  winter  they  are  warmed 
by  earthen  stoves,  with  tubs  for  heated  air,  which  preserve  a 
moderate,  but  uniform  and  agreeable  temperature ;  and  do  not 
admit  that  ahemate  and  excessive  heatbg  and  cooling,  which  are 
connected  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  warming  apartments. 
Above  all,  there  is  none  of  that  wretched  economy  which  sac- 
rifices health  ^nd  vigor  of  constitution,  to  calculations  of  space 
and  convenience ;  or  to  the  mercenary  plan  of  collecting  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  pupils  in  a  small  space. 

Letter  XU. 

Exerdst  —  Distrtbution  of  7\me. 

Mt  Deab  Friend — *In  my  last  I  mentioned  the  external 
means  employed  to  promote  the  physical  vigor  of  the  pupils  of 
Hofwyl.  But,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  voluntary  eSbrts  of  the 
individual  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  are  the  only  means  of 
securing  their  healthy  and  vigprous  developement ;  and  the  best 
climate,  the  purest  air,  and  the  most  perfect  diet,  are  insufficient 
to  give  health  to  the  inactive.  Every  means  is  therefore  em- 
ployed to  maintam  habits  of  vigorous  bodily  exercise. 

Carejvl  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  encouraging  vohm- 
taryexerdse. 

The  requisite  instruments  for  various  active  games  are  con- 
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stantly  furnished,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  pupils,  as 
regularly  as  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement  and  amuse- 
ment. 

To  connect  exercise  as  much  as  possible  with  habits  of 
industry,  each  pupil,  who  is  capable  of  such  a  task,  is  provid- 
ed with  a  small  portion  of  ground,  to  be  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
den, whose  fruits  afford  him  a  reward  and  at  the  same  time  an 
encouragement  for  foresight,  labour,  and  perseverance.  A 
workahopf  well  furnished  with  tools  and  materials  for  cabinet 
work^  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman,  enables  those 
who  are  disposed  to  occupy  themselves  in  this  manner,  to  ac- 
quire a  kind  of  skill  always  useful  in  life,  and  to  manufacture 
many  little  articles  of  convenience  or  taste. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  gymnastic  exercises  form  a  part  of 
he  regular  business  of  every  day.  They  consist  in  leaping, 
climbing,  pulling,  hanging  to  a  beam,  pullmg  a  rope,  climbbg 
a  ladder,  running,  swimming,  &c.  They  are  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  age.  At  first  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  devel- 
ope  only  the  activity  of  the  limbs ;  and  subsequently,  such  as 
call  fordi  the  strength.  They  are  varied  in  every  mode  adapt- 
ed to  develope  the  muscles ;  to  habituate  them  to  active  and 
rapid  movements,  to  accustom  the  body  to  maintain  itself  in  afl 
positions,  and  to  give  strength  to  the  organs  of  respu^tion. 
They  tend  thus  to  render  the  constitution  more  vigorous.  They 
prepare  the  body  for  those  violent  exertions  which  danger 
sometimes  renders  necessary ;  and  for  resisting  those  violent 
shocks  which  fi^quently  occur,  and  which  may  prove  fatal  to  a 
feeble  frame.  But  they  are  especially  important  in  teaching 
the  pupil  how  to  estimate  his  own  strength,  to  know  how  far  he 
may  safely  venture,  and  what  he  cannot  safely  attempt.  These 
exercises  take'  place  in  the  open  air  when  the  weadier  is  fine ; 
and  at  other  times  in  the  spacious  ridmg  sqhool  which  I  have 
described  as  devoted  to  this  object.  Fencmg  and  dancing  are 
connected  with  them,  or  employed  in  their  place,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  individual,  or  the  widies  of  his  parents ; 
but  are  all  pursued  under  constant  superintendence,  and  vrith 
frequent  examination  of  their  influence  upon  each  individual. 
Agreeably  to  the  laws  of  Switzerland,  the  pupils  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School  are  taught  military  exercises  every  month; 
and  during  the  summer  the  pupils  of  the  Scientific  School  have 
weekly  drills  of  the  same  kind. 

B€^ing  is  also  deemed  of  great  importance  in  the  physical 
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treatment  of  boys.  To  guard  against  the  enfeebling  effects  of 
streams  and  lakes,  heated  by  tlie  sun,  a  large  bath  has  beeq 
constructed,  which  is  continually  kept  cool  by  ?ijet  (Teau  flow- 
ing from  a  neighboring  spring.  In  this,  the  pupils  usually  bathe 
twice  a  day  during  the  summer.  A  large  bath  of  brick,  lined 
with  water  cement,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  in  one  of  the 
principal  buildings,  is  heated  fw  warm  bathing  during  the  win- 
ter, when  this  is  deemed  advisable. 

An  annual  pedestrian  journey  in  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land fowns  an  important  supplement  to  these  means  of  improv- 
ing the  bodily  strength.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  parties, 
each  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  teachers.  The  length 
and  nature  of  the  journey,  the  daily  distance  to  be  travelled, 
and  other  circumstances,  are  proportioned  to  the  age  and  vigor 
of  the  party.  Each  one  who  is  able,  carries  his  own  stock  of 
clothing  in  a  knapsack ;  and  they  are  taught  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  humble  lodgings  and  scanty,  coarse  fare,  which 
a  numerous  party  must  often  meet  With  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  Some  means  of  conveyance  is  generally  provid- 
ed for  the  occasional  relief  of  those  whose  strength  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  their  companions,  or  for  the  knapsacks  of  those  who 
are  too  much  fatigued  to  carry  them. 

The  distribution  of  time  is  also  made  with  careful  reference 
to  the  healthy  developement  of  the  system. 

No  lesson  continues  more  than  an  hour,  and  an  interval  of 
ten  minutes  is  allowed  between  the  lessons,  in  which  the  pupils 
traverse  the  buildings,  and  find  that  momentary  relaxation  of 
mind  and  body,  which  enables  them  to  return  with  new  vigor 
to  their  task. 

The  lessons  are  so  arranged,  especially  with  the  younger 
pupils,  that  the  same  kind  of  exertion  shall  not  be  continued  too 
long.  An  hour  of  music,  labour,  or  play,  is  interposed  between 
occupations  of  a  more  serious  kind.  Two  hours  of  gymnastic 
exercises  are  also  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  mental  relaxation, 
as  well  as  invigoration  of  body.  Care  is  also  taken  to  occupy 
the  morning,  when  the  mind  is  fresh,  with  those  studies  which 
require  the  greatest  intellectual  effort.  The  afternoon,  when 
the  mind  and  body  are  both  in  some  degree  wearied,  and  ren- 
dered less  active  by  the  effects  of  the  principal  meal,  is  devot- 
ed to  writing,  drawing,  music,  and  the  lighter  branches  of  study. 
In  this  way,  not  only  is  the  bodily  healSi  promoted,  but  greater 
success  m  study  ia  secured. 
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The  haun  and  duration  ofskep  are  regulated  according  to 
the  age  and  necessity  of  the  pupil,  as  mdicated  by  the  appar- 
ent demands  of  nature,  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  advis- 
er. It  is  deemed  irrational  to  form  a  single  positive  scale, 
which  would  deprive  some  of  the  repose  which  their  bodily 
state  may  demand,  and  would  leave  others  to  impair  their 
strength  by  unnecessary  indulgence.  To  provide  against  all 
disturbance  of  this  kind,  different  sleeping  rooms  are  assigned 
to  the  different  classes  of  pupils,  according  to  the  amount  of  rest 
they  need.  • 

The  great  demands  of  parents  and  of  society  at  this  day, 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  mamtain  the  proper  proportion 
of  bodily  and  mental  occupations,  and  Fellenberg  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  require  an  undue  amount  of  intellectual  exertion, 
at  the  period  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  physical  de- 
velopement,  and  thus,  perhaps,  hazard  a  life  of  feebleness  or 
inactivity.  Still  it  is  his  intention,  in  the  applicadon  of  this 
system,  to  pay  constant  attendon  to  the  individual  necessities  of 
each  pupU.  For  this  purpose,  each  one,  on  his  entrance,  is 
subjected  to  particular  examination,  in  regard  to  his  coiistitu* 
tion,  his  habits,  his  physical  defects  and  danger,  and  the  pecu- 
liar necessities  of  his  age.  The  general  rules  in  reference  to 
diet,  exercise,  sleep,  and  occupation,  are  modified  in  accordance 
with  this ;  and  it  is  intended  never  to  sacrifice,  for  a  moment, 
the  present  health  or  future  vigor  of  the  pupil,  to  the  prospect 
of  immediate  success  in  his  studies,  or  to  the  reputadon  which 
the  institudon  might  acquire  by  the  brilliant  specimens  of  rapid 
improvement  thus  produced.  Where  the  control  of  the  pupil 
is  left,  as  it  always  should  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  educator,  he 
often  permits  him  to  devote  but  half  his  time  to  study.  The 
very  eagerness  with  which  some  apply  themselves,  is  often  only 
an  additional  evidence  of  that  nervous  excitement  which  endan- 
gers a  premature  waste  of  their  strength,  and  which  can  only 
be  subdued  by  an  unusual  proportion  of  bodily  exercise.  And 
so  nicely  balanced  are  our  physical  and  moral  systems,  that  one 
cannot  be  neglected  without  injuring  the  other.  It  has  also  been 
found  at  Hofwyl,  that  to  indulge  the  disposition  to  excessive 
application,  often  produces  a  degree  of  excitement  which  gives 
the  ascendancy  to  dangerous  passions,  and  leads  to  habits  whose 
tendency  is  fatal. 
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Art.  n.  —  Gymnasia  of  Bavaria. 

Uher  Gdehrte  Sehiden^'ifc.     On  Classical  Schools,  unth  particular 
rtftrtnct  to  Bavaria.:  By  Frederick  Thiersch. 

In  our  number  for  September  we  gave  an  account,  extracted 
from  this  work,  of  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  Bavaria,  at  the  recommendation  of  Thiersch 
and  his  associates,  for  the  Latin  or  Elementary  Classical  Schools ; 
and  in  our  last  number,  we  inserted  tables  of  the  weekly  les- 
sons of  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  Gymnasia.  We  will  now 
describe  more  particularly  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Bava- 
rian Gymnasia. 

The  object  of  the  Gymnasium  is  to  carry  on  the  course  of 
instruction  begun  in  the  Latin  School,  and  prepare  youth  for 
the  University.  The  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  lite- 
rature should  be  continued,  extending  it  to  Poetry,  Rhetoric, 
and  a  preparation  for  Philosophy,  together  with  the  regular 
study  of  Religion,  the  addition  of  History,  Geography,  and 
Mathematics. 

The  Gynmasium  should  consist  of  four  classes,  each  taught 
by  a  Professor.  The  Professor  of  the  upper  class  is  the  rector 
of  the  Gymnasium.  Religion  and  Mathematics  are  taught  by 
Professors  devoted  to  tliese  branches. 

The  classics  studied  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind.  The 
objqct  should  be,  not  to  form  philologists ;  but,  by  a  proper 
course  of  instruction,  to  give  the  pupils  a, clear  understanding  of 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  classics.  Chrestomathies  and  An- 
thologies are  not  allowed  in  the  Gynmasium.  Only  two  Latin 
and  two  Greek  authors,  at  most,  are  allowed  to  be  read  at  once, 
in  a  class. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  studies  are  arranged 
in  the  following  manner ; — 

First,  or  lowest  class ;  In  Latin ;  Caesar,  Livy,  Cicero  on 
friendship  and  old  age,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Virgil's  Buco- 
lics. In  Greek;  Herodotus,  Xenophon's  Historical  Works, 
the.Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

'Second  class;  In  Latin;  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero's  Letters, 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Virgil's  Georgics,  and  ^neid.  In  Greek ;  Herodo- 
tus, selections  from  Socrates,  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Theoc- 
ritus. 
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Third  class;  In  Latm:  Cicero's  OrationSy  and  works  de 
Claris  oratoribus,  and  de  oratore,  the  Tenth  Book  of  Qumtilian, 
in  connexion  with  Rhetoric,  the  Agric^la  aj^d  Germania  of 
Tacitus,  the  Odes  and  Episdes  of  Hfiaam/*^  in  Greek ;  Select 
Orations  of  Demosthenes,  Xenophon's  Philosophical  Works, 
Selections  of  Pindar,  and  easy  portions  of  tragedy. 

Fourth,  or  upper  class;  In  Latin;  Cicero's  philosophical 
^writings,  especially  his  Academica,  Quaestiones  ^Tusculanae,  de 
finibus  bonorum,  and  de  officiis,  Tacitus'  Annals,  Horace  on 
the  art  of  poetry,  Platitus'  Aulularia,  and  Captivi,  Terence's 
Adelphi.  In  Greek ;  .^schylus,  Plato's  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
Phaedon,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  the  Persians,  and  Prometheus 
of  ^schylus. 

Li  addition  to  these  classics,  manuals  of  instruction,  prepared 
expressly  for  the  use  of  these  institutions,  in  Prosody,  Poetry, 
Rhetoric,  Logic,  Religion,  Universal  History,  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Geography,  Political  (Jeography  and  Mathematics, 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study. 

Constant  written  exercises  m  Latm  and  Greek  are  required ; 
and  in  the  upper  class,  Latin  is  spoken  a  part  of  the  time. 
The  study  of  German  is  to  be  intimately  united  with  that  of 
classical  literature,  by  written*  as  well  as  oral  translations  from 
the  classics,  analyses,  and  abstracts  of.  their  contents,  and  essays 
upon  subjects  connected  with  them.  Li  addition  to  this,  a  library 
of  German  classics  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
Poetry  and  Rhetoric  should  be  pursued,  by  a  general  exposi- 
tion of  their  principles,  and  by  practical  exercises  in  Latin,  and 
Grerman  verse.  An  exposition  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  and, 
in  the  upper  class,  the  study  of  Logic,  follows  these  studies. 
Instruction  in  Hebrew  is  given  to  the  two  lower  classes  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  two  upper, 
in  extracts  from  the  Psalms  and  poetical  books. 

Religious  instruction  is  to  be  so  given,  that  in  the  two  lower 
classes,  it  shall  be  chiefly  doctrinal,  in  the  two  upper,  chiefly 
exegetical  and  historical,  accompanied  with  the  reading  of  some 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  As  in  the  Latin  school,  the  ob- 
ject should  be  in  general,  and  in  particulars,  to  establish  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,. and 
maintain  it  in  a  living  state.  The  school  is  to  be  opened  with 
religious  exercises,  and  the  pupils  aie  required  to  attend  public 
worship,  according  to  their  respective  denominations.  'Distinct 
manuals  of  instruction  are  provided  for  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. 
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Historical  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  such*a  manner  that  in 
the  first  class  ancient  history  shall  be  studied  in  connexion  witii 
ancient  geography  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  in  the  second, 
the  period  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne,  in  connexion  witli 
mathematical  and  physical  geography ;  in  the  third,  the  middle 
ages,  in  connexion  with  political  geography ;  and  in  the  upper 
class,  recent  history,  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

Instruction  in  the  Mathematics  should  extend,  in  the  first 
class,  to  Simple  Proportion;  in  the  second,  to  Logarithms; 
in  the  third,  to  Geometry ;  and  in  the  fourth  these  branches 
should  be  more  thoroughly  pursued,  with  tlie  addition  of  Solid 
Geometry. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  table  of  the  hours  devoted  to 
each  of  these  studies.  Instruction  in  the  modern  languages, 
drawing,  and  music,  are  given  by  private  instructers  in  extr^or- 
dmary  hours.  Le^ns  in  gymnastics  are  giveiF  twice  a  week. 
The  regular  studies  of  each  class  are  taught  by  its  professor, 
who  is  allowed  to  employ  an  assistant  if  he  think  proper.  The 
religious  and  mathematical  studies  are  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  professors  in  these  branches.  Where  any  class  is  found 
too  large  for  a  single  professor  a  second  is  employed. 

Pupils  are  not  received  in  the  Gjrmnasium  till  fourteen  years 
of  age,  unless  in  special  cases.  They  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  aU  the  subjects  taught  m  the  Latin  school  in 
presence  of  the  Professors.  Contmuance  in  the  lower  classes 
IS  not  limited  to  any  particular  time.  It  is  regulated  by  the 
progress  of  the  pupil.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go  from  the  upper 
class  to  the  University,  or  Lyceum,  imtil  he  has  completed  his 
eighteenth  year,  except  in  extraordbary  cases  of  talent  and 
maturity.  He  must  always  receive  testimonials  of  his  qualifi- 
cations from  the  Rector  of  the  G)minasium,  or  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination before  the  whole  Faculty,  before  he  can  be  admitted 
to  the  University.  A  similar  examination  is  necessary  for  those 
who  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  in  private  or  in  foreign 
Gymnasiums,  if  they  design  to  enter  the  public  service. 

The  rank  of  the  scholars  is  assigned  according  to  the  excel- 
lence of  written  exercises  prepared  periodically,  and  the  names 
of  the  pupils  are  printed  as  in  the  Latin  school.  The  prizes 
also  are  distributed  in  the  same  manner,  consisting  of  books,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  every  ten  pupils.  They  are  given 
chiefly  with  reference  to  their  progress  in  the  ancient  languages ; 
but  no  one  receives  them  who  does  not  stand  among  the  first 
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tliird  of  his  cla^  in  other  branches,  or  whose  conduct  has  not 
been  correct.  The  discipline  is  the  same  as  in  the  Latin 
school. 

Candidates  for  a  Professorship  in  the  Gymnasium  are  re- 
quired to  give  evidence  of  a  three  years'  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity, to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  subjects  of  instruction) 
and  to  pass  two  years  of  trial  as  practical  teachers.  They  arc 
also  examined  as  to  their  method  of  conmiunicating  instruction 
in  every  branch,  and  required  to  give  practical  examples. 

In  an  address  to  tlie  king  accompanying  this  plan,  the  rea- 
sons on  which  it  is  founded  are  given.  The  reporters  ascribe 
the  decline  of  classical  knowledge,  to  the  late  period  at  which 
study  is  T)egun,  the  small  number  of  lessons  devoted  to  it,  and 
the  imperfect  methods  of  instruction,  arismg  from  the  defective 
preparation  of  the  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  they 
state,  that  it  Ifts  been  customary  for  some  time  to  defer  the 
Latin  studies  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  when  the  course  of 
instruction  in  German  was  completed ;  and  took  back  with 
regret  at  the  schools  of  the  sixteenth  centuly,  when  bstniction 
in  the  alphabet  and  the  Latin  declensions  were  begun  together. 
They  propose  to  exclude  all  attention  to  natural  history  and 
natural  science.  Tliey  deem  a  thorough  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  mind,  and  preparing 
for  future  usefulness  for  the  citizen  as  well  as  for  the  scholar, 
and  consider  the  time  and  labour  lost,  which  is  devoted  to  what 
are  termed  practical,  or  citizens'  schools,  in  which  those  branches 
of  knowledge  and  science  are  taught,  which  relate  immediately 
to  the  world  around  us,  and  to  the  business  of  life.  They  urge 
the  importance  of  establishing  a  distinct  body  of  classical  teach- 
ers, thoroughly  prepared  for  their  duties,  as  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  the  standard  of  classical  learning. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  lliese  remarks  that  the  framers  of 
this  report  are  tliorough  Humanists.  We  have  aheady  ex- 
pressed the  high  respect  we  feel  for  them ;  but  we  must  still 
adhere  to  that  maxim  of  independence  —  NuUius  addictus  ju- 
rare  inverba  magistri.  While  we  also  would  urge  the  import- 
ance of  having  schools  and  instructers  which  may  affi)rd  the 
most  thorough  course  of  classical  learning,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  its  necessity  for  all,  nor  to  exclude  a  course  of 
scientific  instruction  in  connexion  with  it.  We  are  surprised 
that  those  who  deem  it  so  important  to  make  their  pupils  famil- 
iar with  the  productions  of  great  minds,  should  not  be  more  de- 
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sirous  of  makkig  them  early  and  intimately  acquainted  with  |the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  tliese 
minds  derive  so  much  of  their  greatness.  We  wonder  still 
more,  that  they  should  think  it  advisable  to  occupy  the  only 
period  of  instruction  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  destined  to 
practical  life,  so  exclusively  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics, 
and  to  suppose  that  these  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge,  so  indispensable  to  their  futui-e  suc- 
cess in  life.  In  examining  the  table  of  lessons  for  the  Prussian 
Smnasia,  it  will  be  perceived  tliat  the  framers  of  that  system 
>pted  different  views,  that  the  German  language  and  natural 
sciences  occupy  one  fourdi  of  the  time  of  tlie  student,  and  tliat 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  lessons  are  assigned  to  Madiematics, 
History,  and  Geography.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  both  sys- 
tems, lessons  in  Religion  form  a  distinct  and  constant  part  of  the 
course. —  Must  our  schools  always  be  distinguished  from  tliose 
of  every  other  Christian  country,  by  the  exclusion  of  a  branch 
of  knowledge  confessedly  more  important  than  all  others  ?  Must 
our  youth  be  led  to  the  practical  conviction  that  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  deserves  to  occupy  months  of 
study,  while  that  of  David  and  the  Prophets  is  almost  unwor- 
thy of  their  attention ;  and  be  made  more  familiar  with  the 
mythology  and  morals  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  with  die 
religion  of  the  Bible,  and  tlie  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 


Art.  ni.  —  Lanouaoe  of  Infancy. 

To  THE  Editor  — 

In  my  first  communication  on  the  Philosophy  ofLanguagt^  the 
hope  was  expressed,  that  I  should  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  an  ac- 
count of  some  praetical  uses  to  be  made  of  the  principles  it  contains. 
1  have  attempted  this,  in  part,  and  now  place  it  at  your  disposal. 
I  am,  &c.  T.  H.  Gai^laudet. 

<  Language,'  it  was  observed,  '  is  the  expression,  by  visible, 
audible,  or  tangible  si^s,  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  operations, 
or  state  of  one  mind,  m  order  to  excite  the  conception  of  them 
in  another.'  — '  The  elements  of  language  must  be  found,  either 
in  the  actual  presence  of  objects,  or  in  their  expression  by  symr 
hdiad  signs.  When  1  speak  of  the  actual  presence  of  objects, 
I  mean  to  include  in  this  term,  not  only  the  various  objects 
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which  the  material  world  presents  to  our  senses,  hut  also  those 
states,  affections,  and  operations  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of 
which  we  ascertain  by  our  own  consciousness,  and  which  may- 
be $aid  to  be  truly  present  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  that  notices 
them;  and  by  symbolical  signs,  I  mean,  not  only  pictures  or 
models  of  objects,  or  their  delineation  by  appropriate  motions  of 
the  hands  and  limbs,  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  but  also  that 
mysterious  expression  of  the  eye,  those  countless  variations  of 
all  the  Imeaments  and  features  of  the  human  countenance,  that 
modulation  of  the  human  voice,  that  palpable  beaming  forth  of 
the  soul  through  the  thousand  avenues  which  its  clayey  mansion 
affords,  which  alone  inform  me,  that  a  spirit  like  my  otm  in- 
habits another  body  like  my  own.^ 

What  is  the  language  which  an  infant  ^r«^  uses^  and  which  it 
understands  when  used'  by  others  ?    This  question,  if  correctly 
answered,  leads  us  to  the  elementary  steps  to  be  taken  in  edu- 
cation.    The  symbolical  signs  which  an  infant  first  uses  to 
express  its  wants,  are  almost  wholly,  if  not  entirely,  involun- 
tary.   Its  inarticulate  sounds,  its  expressions  of  countenance, 
its  positions  of  body,  or  its  movements  of  the  limbs,  let  us  know 
whether  its  sensations  are  pleasant  or  painful.     After  some 
time,  it  begins  to  be  sensible  of  the  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects, and  eventually  to  know  its  mother,  and  to  distinguish  her 
face  from  that  of  all  others.    On  thisface^  (as  it  were  the  origi- 
I  nal  revelation  of  God  himself  to  the  little  immortal,)  on  &is 
I  face,  are  drawn  those  divine  characters  of  light  and  love  which 
I  form  the  child's  first  lesson  in  the  great  book  of  Nature,  physical, 
;  inteyectual,  and  religious ;  and  which,  ample  and  wonderful  as 
',   it  is  yet  to  prove  to  his  unfolding  faculties,  would  be  a  sealed 
I  book,  if  he  could  not  thus  read  its  first  lesson  in  his  inother^s 
yface. 

He  begins  to  gaze  on  this  face  witli  an  intense  interest.  He 
watches  and  scrutinizes  all  its  movements.  Every  day  it  pre- 
sents to  him  some  new  expressions.  He  ascertains  that  there 
is  one  other  being  besides  him^self;  one  who  takes  constant  care 
of  him ;  and  on  whom  he  is  dependent  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants,  the  relief  of  his  pains,  and  the  gratification  of  his  wishes. 
He  begins  to  find,  that  he  can  make  known  these  wants,  and 
pains,  and  wishes,  to  this  being.  He  looks,  and  she  under- 
stands him.  He  cries,  and  she  hastens  to  his  relief.*  He  dis- 
covers tliat  he  has  a  language  by  which  to  address  her,  and  he 
improves  dally  b  its  use,  and  becomes,  at  length,  a  little  master 
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of  pantomime.  —  He  sees,  too,  that  she  looks  differently  at  him, 
at  different  times  ;  and  that  the  tones  of  her  voice  vaiy, — some- 
times, like  Ws  own,  indicating  pleasure,  and  sometimes,  pain,  — 
sometimes,  approbation,  and  sometimes,  reproof. 

The  mother,  perhaps,  is  using  this  language  while  almost 
unconscious  of  it ;  but  to  the  child  it  is  a  new,  and  wonderful 
means  of  intercoiu-se  with  another  being.  He  notices  it  with 
increasing  attention.  He  makes  it  his  daily  study.  He  Under- 
stands it  to  an  extent  of  which  we,  who  have  so  long  used 
another,  and  a  very  different,  medium  of  intercourse,  can  now 
hardly  form  a  conception. 

Thus,  long  before  oral  language  is  used,  the  mother  and  the  / 
child  have  a  symiolical  langtiage  of  the  countenance  and  toTier  I 
of  voice. 

To  this,  if  the  child  is  a  sprightly  one,  and  the  mother  has  a 
tact  for  it,  gesticulation  is  added.  Indeed,  it  is  added,  in  most 
cases,  to  an  extent  of  which  the  motlier  is  usually  not  aware. 

Such  is  the  first  language  of  infancy,  originating  from  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature ;  itself  the  key  of  all  oral  lan- 
guage, and  toithout  which  oral  language  could  never  he  under- 
stood. 

Can  this  language  be  cultivated ;  or  is  the  mother  to  do 
nothing  in  order  to  improve  and  refine  it,  and  to  extend  its  use 
in  her  intercourse  with  the  child,  and  m  the  derejopement  of 
its  intellectual  and  moral  powers  ? 

The  Author  of  our  being  has  made  a  wonderful  provision  for 
this  language  of  mfancy.  He  has  furnished  the  human  counte- 
nance with  one  elaborate  set  of  various  and  diversified  muscles, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  it  expression,  and  in  such  a 
multitude  of  forms,  as  to  correspond,  with  an  exactness  like 
that  of  the  impressed  wax  to  the  seal,  to  all  the  changes  of 
feeling  and  of  thought.  The  forehead,  the  eye,  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  the  chin,  the  posture  of  the  head,  —  how  implicitly  do  / 

these  obey  the  internal  workings  of  the  soul,  and,  with  the  | 

changing  hues  of  the  face,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  stream  \ 

of  life, — speak  a  language,  often  more  intelligible  and  eloquent  I 

than  the  lips  can  ever  utter.     All  this  machinery  may  be  made  ^ 

subservient  to  the  will.  It  can  be  cultivated  and  improved,  as 
easily,  and  as  extensively,  as  the  human  voice.  Why  has  it 
been  made  subject  to  the  will,  if  not  thus  to  be  cultivated  and 
improved? — Every  mother,  who  will  make  the  experiment, 
will  find,  that  she  can  acquire  and  establish  a  surprising  com- 
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mand  over  aU  the  muscles  of  expression,  and  that,  in  this  way, 
she  can  give  a  significancy,  a  clearness,  a  force,  and  an  mterest, 
to  the  language  of  infancy,  which  will  form  the  sure  basis  of  the 
whole,  future  education  of  her  child,  furnishing  her  both  with 
the  onlj/j  real  elements  of  its  instruction  in  its  mother  tongue, 
and  with  that  ascendancy  over,  and  control  of,  its  moral  feel- 
ings which  are  to  constitute  the  efficacy,  and  ensure  the  suc- 
cess, of  all  her  system  of  government  and  discipline. 

Every  mother,  then,  who  wishes  to  begin  the  education  of 
her  child  in  the  best  manner,  should  strive  to  have  her  counte- 
nance conformed  to  this  important  end.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  let  her  remember  that,  *  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart, 
the  mouth  speaketh.'     And,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart, 

j  the  face  looketh, 

'  Let  her  cultivate  the  affections  of  her  heart.  There,  let  a 
deep  and  habitual  piety,  with  a  kind  and  overflowing  benevo- 
lence, take  up  their  constant  abode.  There,  let  meekness  and 
patience,  let  cheerfulness  and  hope,  shed  their  peaceful  influ- 
ence. But  let  not  these  feelings  be  concealed ;  or,  what  is 
worse,  be  mistaken  for  others,  from  a  want  of  appropriate  ex- 
pression. On  the  contrary,  let  the  mother  take  care  that  every 
feature,  and  look,  and  movement,  correspond  with  the  internal 
workings  of  the  soul.  Nothmg  like  concealment;  nothing  like 
disguise ;  nothing  like  affectation.  Let  her  feel  as  she  ought, 
and  then  endeavor  to  throw  every  kindly  feeling,  as  stronglv  as 
possible,  into  her  face<  Let  her,  when  the  occasion  calls  forth 
the  corresponding  feeling,  cast  upon  her  child  a  look  of  pity,  of 
sympathy,  of  consolation,  of  composure,  of  attractiveness,  of 
interest,  or  of  playfulness,  giving  each  a  marked,  and  distinct 
expression.  When  government  and  discipline  is  necessary, 
stin  let  the  countenance  exhibit  the  internal  workings  of  the  souh 
Let  the  eye,  particularly,  and  all  the  features,  show  authority, 
decision,  firmness,  disapprobation  of  ill-conduct,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  be  obeyed,  mingled,  however,  with  entire  composure 
and  self-possession. 
No  mother  knows,  till  she  makes  the  trial,  and  till  she  re- 

Eeats  it,  what  practice  can  accomplish  in  this  matter ;  what 
abit  can  render  easy  and  constant,  and  what  aid  she  can  derive 
from  this  source  alone,  in  the  first  stages,  and  indeed,  in  all  the 
subsequent  ones,  of  the  education  of  her  child. 


f 
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Art.  IV.  —  On  the  Use  of  Books  foe  Children. 

The  art  of  reading  is  commonly  considered  as  comprising 
only  the  pronunciation  of  words,  the  knowledge  of  those  charac- 
ters which  represent  sounds  ;  and  that  part  of  reading  which  is 
in  reality  the  great  object,  we  mean  the  understanding  of  lan- 
guage^ is  ^Qmost  overlooked.  But  in  a  still  higher  sense  of  the 
term,  this  art  should  prepare  the  child  to  read  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  promote  his  improvement^  —  a  point  which  is, 
most  of  all,  neglected  in  education.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
give  him  the  knowledge  of  letters,  as  the  key  to  books,  and  leave 
him  to  choose  what  and  how  he  shall  read. 

In  observing  the  discipline  of  families,  we  have  seen  parents 
who  used  the  utmost  care  in  supplying .  their  children  with 
few  and  simple  articles  of  diet,  not  merely  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  health,  but  to  form  them  to  simplicity  of  taste  ;  and 
never  allowed  them  food  whose  quantity  or  kind  exceeded 
their  powers  of  digestion.  We  have  been  astonished  to  see  the 
same  parents  load  the  shelves  of  their  children  with  books,  in 
such  numbers  and  variety  as  would  produce  an  intellectual  dys- 
pepsia in  most  adults;  and  this  often  without  having  time  to 
ascertain,  by  thorough  examination,  the  quality  of  the  food  thus 
presented  to  their  minds,  much  less  its  adaptation  to  their  pecu- 
liar constitution  and  wants.  We  observed  that  they  were  very 
cautious  to.  place  the  sweeter  and  more  inviting  articles  of -diet 
out  of  the  reach  of  tlieir  children ;  because,  although  innocent 
in  themselves,  they  could  not  be  used  frequendy,  and  in  laj-ge 
quantities,  without  impairing  the  appetite,  and  endangering  the 
health ;  and  because  their  children  were  incapable  of  judging 
of  the  proper  time  and  measure.  Yet  we  found  them  throwing 
open  diis  mass  of  intellectual  food  (much  of  it  of  the  most 
luxurious  character),  to  tlie  unrestrained  use  of  their  children; 
and  even  rejoicing  in  proportion  as  their  appetite  was  more 
voracious,  and  their  indulgence  more  gluttonous,  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  mental  aberrations,  or  moral  disease,  which  might  be 
the  result. 

They  perceive  at  once  the  danger  of  exciting  the  bodily 
organs,  or  corrupting  the  taste,  by  means  of  spices  and  alco- 
holic drinks;  but  they  seem  to  forget  that  the  lively  imagi- 
nation and  the  susceptible  feelings  of  children  are  not  less  liable 
to  be  too  much  excited  by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  intellectual 
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food  they  receive ;  and  that  their  relish  for  the  plain  narrations 
of  history,  and  the  simple  truths  oF  science  and  religion,  may  be 
entirely  destroyed,  if  they  are  constantly  furnished  with  books 
of  the  amusing  and  exciting  character. 

We  have  found  one  parent,  however,  who  deemed  it  of  so 
much  importance  to  be  able  to  control  completely  the  instruc- 
tion presented  to  his  children,  that  he  never  taught  them  to  read 
any  but  the  written  characters,  till  they  were  eight  years  of  age  j 
and  then,  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  r^ad  anjthing  which  he  him-  - 
self  had  not  thoroughly  examined,  or  to  pass  to  a  new  book 
till  tliey  could  give  a  complete  account  of  that  which  they  had 
previously  read. 

We  were  struck  with  the  caution  of  Fellenberg  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  deems  it  quite  as  important  to  select  the  books  the 
pupil  reads,  as  the  company  he  keeps ;  and  believes  the  quan- 
tity should  be  restricted  no  less  dian  the  quality.  All  the  books 
which  a  pupil  brings  with  him  to  school  are  carefully  exam- 
ined. Not  only  those  which  are  directly  injurious  in  their  ten- 
dency, but  those  which  are  beyond  the  capacity,  or  unsuited  to 
the  mental  or  moral  state  of  the  piipil,  or  likely  to  interfere  with 
other  pursuits,  are  put  aside ;  and  of  those  which  are  approved, 
only  a  small  number  is  given  him  at  a  time.  We  ventured  to 
solicit  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  tliis  subject,  and  received  the 
following  reply  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  dated  October  15, 1830. 

*Your  question  respecting  the  reading  most  suitable  for 
children,  and  the  best  metliod  of  teaching  them  to  read,  would 
afford  me  a  very  interesting  subject  for  discussion ;  and  one 
which  1  should  not  hesitate  to  undertake,  if  1  could  see  a  possi- 
bility of  accomplishing  it  to  my  satisfaction,  in  the  midst  of  my 
engagements.  But  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  stating  to  you, 
very  briefly,  the  result  of  my  experience  and  observations. 
Children  to  whom  books  are  given,  without  any  one  to  direct 
them  in  their  reading,  wiU  seek  for  that  which  is  most  striking, 
and  which  best  satisfies  their  curiosity ;  and,  after  having  looked 
through  the  books  given  them  in  this  manner,  they  abandon 
them  of  their  own  accord,  and  think  they  have  read  them.  If 
this  practice  is  often  repeated  they  will  become  so  much  habit- 
uated to  it,  that  they  will  be  unable  to  read  in  any  odier  way. 
Besides,  in  this  desultory  method  of  reading,  whatever  is  beyond 
the  horizon  of  a  child,  will  be  more  or  less  misunderstood  by 
him,  and  will  leave  just  so  much  of  falsehood  or  prejudice  on 
his  mind,  which  must  be  injurious  to  his  future  ^evelopement. 
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<  The  obstacles  which  children  have  to  encounter  in  reading 
are  totally  different  from  those  which  occur  to  adults,  and  they 
are  not  capable  of  the  application  necessary  to  overcome  them. 
Their  effi>rts  seem  fruiuess ;  and  they  will  therefore  be  con- 
tented to  pass  over  the  difficulties  with  which  they  meet,  and 
direct  their  attention  to  that  which  is  calculated  to  amuse  rather 
than  instruct  them.  On  these  accounts,  I  think  that  the  proper 
methods  of  reading,  should  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
arts  which  are  attended  with  difficulties,  and  that  children 
should  not  be  allowed  the  promiscuous  use  of  books  while  they 
are  in  danger  of  acquiring  habits  which  will  have  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  their  studies  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

'  Whenever  a  book  is  put  mto  the  hands  of  a  child,  he  should 
be  directed  what  to  read,  and  when  he  has  finished  reading, 
should  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  read. 
In  this  way  it  will  be  ascertained  whether  he  has  read  {Hroperly, 
and  understands  perfectly  what  he  has  gone  over.  The  teacher 
will  find  an  ample  recompense  for  this  trouble  b  the  prepara- 
tion it  will  give  his  pupils  for  success  in  their  future  stiKlies.' 

We  cannot  but  consider  these  remarks  as  peculiarly  impor- 
tant, at  a  period  when  ingenuity  is  on  the  rack,  to  multiply  and 
vary  the  books  designed  for  the  amusement  of  children-^  We 
would  urge  parents  to  recollect  that  the  vigor  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  body,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  digested, 
and  not  to  the  quantity  devoured ;  and  rembd  them  that  they 
may  render  their  children  almost  incapable  of  thinkingj  by  em- 
ploying them  too  constandy  m  reading.  We  trust  they  will 
feel  that  they  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal instruction  by  merely  placing  books  within  the  reach  of 
their  chUdren,  without  constant  explanation  and  application  of 
the  truths  they  contain,  and  without  ascertaining  at  every  step 
the  ideas  they  convey,  and  the  impressions  they  produce. 


t 


Art.  V.  —  New  York  Uwiversitt. 

Tlie  ConstUvHon  and  StattUet  for  the  present  Crovemment  qf  ^  Urn- 
verdhf  of  the  City  of  New  York.  1831.  pp.  32. 

The  Universities  and  Colleges  of  our  country  are  organised 
with  a  view  to  the  education  of  youth  who  have  not  arrived  at 
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the  age  of  maturity.  They  are  compelled  therefore  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  most  necessary  branches  of  instruction ;  and 
the  short  period  assigned  for  education  is  only  sufficient  for  the 
elements  of  these.  Their  libraries  and  their  apparatus  are  too 
generally  restricted,  by  the  smallness  of  their  funds,  to  the  same 
narrow  limits.  If  tlieir  professors  had  time  to  pursue  profound 
investigations  in  science,  they  have  no  opportunity  for  diose  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  which  would  be  necessary,  to  lead  on  a  class 
of  pupils  of  the  same  course. 

In  many  important  branches  of  knowledge, — as  history,  politi- 
cal economy,  geography,  statistics,  agriculture,  the  principles  of 
legislation,  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  fine  arts,  —  professor- 
ships are  almost  unknown  in  our  colleges.  All  the  libraries  of  our 
country  do  not  equal  those  of  a  single  European  city  or  Uni- 
versity ;  and  numbere  of  important  works  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 
An  individual  who  wishes  to  pursue  a  particular  subject  to  a 
great  extent,  either  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  or 
with  the  hope  of  usefulness  to  his  country,  finds  no  one  40  guide 
him  in  his  mvestigations ;  and  is  arrested  at  every  step  by  the 
want  of  the  necessary  books.  It  has  long  been  proposed  to 
establish  in  the  United  States,  a  University,  like  those  of  Europe, 
which  should  affi)rd  those  advantages  which  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  now  compelled  to  seek  abroad  —  comprising  courses 
of  Lectures  on  every  branch  of  knowledge,  especially  such  as 
are  adapted  to  those  who  have  finished  an  elementary  course 
of  education,  —  embracing  a  library,  and  complete  collections 
of  the  objects  of  natural  history,  and  scientific  instruments, — and 
thus  opening,  if  possible,  the  avenues  of  every  science,  to  the 
utmost  limits  which  the  human  mind  has  attained.  We  do  not 
learn  that  any  effi)rt  of  this  kind  has  fully  succeeded.  We  can- 
not but  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  enterprise  and  capital,  by 
which,  in  connexion  with  its  situation,  New  Yoiic  has  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  our  conunercial  emporium,  are  now  turning  to 
an  object  of  such  national  importance.  If  properly  carried  into 
effect,  it  will  not  only  contribute  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
reputation  and  improvement  of  the  city  itself,  but  to  that  of  our 
country ;  and  by  elevating  the  standard,  and  promoting  the  love 
of  science  and  literature,  it  will  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  existing  institutions,  and  furnish  the  means  of  preparing  ac- 
complished teachers  for  those  of  cver}*^  grade. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  organization  of  this  institution 
Was  completed,  and  its  prominent  officers  chosen.     We  h^ve 
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been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  Statutes,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

*  Persons  of  every  religious  denomination  are  equnlly  eligible  to  all  offices 
and  appointments. 

*  The  supreme  government  is  in  a  Council,  consisting  of  thirtjtwo  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  shareholders,  one  fourth  of  whom  go  out  of  office  every 
year  —  together  with  the  Mayor^  and  four  members  of  the  Common  Cbua* 
oil,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  time  being.  Every  member  is  re^-eligi- 
ble.  In  this  Board,  it  is  provided,  that  no  one  religious  denomination  shall 
ever  have  a  majority. 

<  IVentyfive  dollars  constitute  a  share.  Shareholders  are  entitled  to  h%r» 
free  access  to  the  Librarv  and  collections  of  the  University,  and  to  send  on* 
or  more  students,  with  the  right  to  a  deduction  from  the  amount  of  tlie  fees 
of  tuition  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum;  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares  held 
in  their  own  right. 

*■  Every  hundred  dollars  entitles  to  a  vote,  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 

'  One  thousand  dollars  entitles  the  subscriber  to  found  and  name  a  free 
scholarship,  during  the  natural  life  of  the  contributor ;  one  thousand  fivA 
hundred  dollars,  to  found  one  in  perpetuity.  A  free  scholarship  confers  the 
right  to  have  one  student  at  a  time  educated  at  the  University,  during  tJia 
continuance  of  such  scholarship,  free  from  all  charges  of  tuition. 

'  Ten  thousand  dollars  ffives  the  privilege  of  founding  and  namj^ff.a  Pro- 
fessorship, and,  during  Uie  life  of  the  contributor,  of  nominating  Uie  Pro- 
fessor, subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Government. 

*■  No  Professorship  of  Theology  is  to  be  admitted. 

'  A  Chancellor  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  from  whom  he  derivee 
all  his  authority.  He  is  to  be  their  Executive  Officer,  and  continue  in  office 
four  years.  He  may  attend  the  meetings  of  tlie  Council,  and  ffive  his  opinion. 

*■  It  is  his  duty  to  superintend,  generally,  aU  the  interests  of  the  Univenaty, 
and  to  make  reports  to  the  Council.  He  presides,  on  public  occasions,  signs 
diplomas,  and  confers  sQch  degrees  and  honors  as.  are  voted  by  the  Council 
He  maj^  nold  a  Professorship. 

'  He  is  to  be  notified  of  all  meeting  of  tiie  Professon  of  any  of  the  Facul- 
ties,  and  may  be  present,  and  give  his  opinion  and  vote. 

'  He  may  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Professors  of  any  of  the  Faculties,  and 
also  of  all  the  Professors,  at  which  he  shall  preside. 

'  Two  visitors  are  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Council,  who,  together 
with  the  Chancellor,  shall  moke  report,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Council, 
of  the  state  of  the  University,  in  all  its  departments. 

'  There  are  to  be  two  general  departments  in  the  University.  The  first 
comprises  Professorships  and  Faculties  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Literature  and  Science.  The  second  embraces  a  full  course  of  Classical, 
Philosophical,  and  Mathematical  instruction,  and  also  a  complete  course  of 
English  Literature,  of  Mathematics  and  Science,  with  their  application  ti> 
Agriculture,  to  the  Arts,  and  generally  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  The 
Council  are  hereafter  to  decide,  whether  these  two  coursea  shall  be  blended^ 
or  pursued  in  separate  classes. 

*■  Professors  in  the  first  department  of  the  University  are  considered  as 
appointed  to  the  kindred  branches  in  tlie  second  department,  in  order  that 
all  the  students  may  be  benefitted  by  its  ablest  instructers. 

*  The  Professors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  Their  emoluments 
are  to  arise  frt>m  stated  salaries,  and  from  fees  from  those  who  attend  their 
courses  of  instruction ;  the  amount  of  each  to,  be  mutuaUy  agreed  upon  by 
the  Council  and  the  re^>ective  Professors. 

*  The  Council  may  appoint  distinguished  individuals  to  deliver  extraordi- 
nary courses  of  Lectures. 
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*•  The  Coiii|*iil  am  to  dengnate  tiie  bnncheB  to  be  tanght,  and  to  meacribo 
Mneral  rules  respecting  the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  coorses  ol  instruc- 
tion in  both  departments ;  but  tiie  immediate  superintendence,  and  all  the 
details  of  instruction,  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Faculties  reapeo- 
tively. 

'  '  In  the  first  general  department,  the  sjrstem  of  instruction  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  public  lectures,  and  bv  private  examinations  upon  these  lectures, 
and  the  suoiects  generally,  of  which  they  treat. 

^In  this  department,  tnere  are  to  be  —  i^tttsiuftii^  Menhers,  who  are  to  be 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  fees,  and  to  the  rules  of  ffood  order  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ti  niversity ;  —  and  MatriadaUd  MerAer^,  who  may  be 
ca#qidates  for  honors,  and  are  to  be  subjected  to  examinations,  and  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Institution. 

*  In  the  second  general  department,  the  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  by 
leotnres,  examinations,  recitations,  compositions,  and  public  speaking. 

'  Every  student  in  the  first  general  department,  and  in  the  Englisn  Col- 
lege, is  to  be  considered  as  having  an  unlimited  choice  of  the  branches 
taught,  according  to  his  own  preference,  or  that  of  his  parent  or  guardian ; 
•abject,  however,  in  the  latter,  to  the  rules  of  the  Council,  respecting  the 
two  courses  of  instruction  in  the  second  department ;  and  also  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Chuicellor  and  Professors,  as  to  the  number  and  variety 
or  the  branches  which  he  may  pursue  at  the  same  time. 

<  When  students  have  completed  a  full  classical,  philoeophicat,  and  mathe* 
madeal  course,  diplomas  are  to  be  awarded  to  them,  certifying  the  same ; 
and  in  all  cases,  when  diplomas  or  other  honorary  testimonials  are  given  to 
■tndents,  they  shall  certify  the  branches  of  study  pursued,  and  tiie  time 
devoted  thereto. 

'  The  followingare  the  branches  to  which  Professors  may  be  ^pointed ;  — 

'  Evidences  ofRevealed  Religion  and  Christian  Ethics.  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  Philosophy  of  Education  and  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers. Learned  iJanguagea^  Antiquities,  and  Classical  Learning.  English 
Language,  and  American  and  English  Literature.  Modem  Languages. 
Geography  and  Statistics,  History,  Political  Economy.  Mathematics, 
PhjTsics.  Mathematical  Sciences.  Natural  History.  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental  Philosophy.  The  Application  of  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  other 
Sciences,  to  Agnculture,  the  Arts,  and  the  other  active  pursuits  of  life. 
The  Fiae  Arts.  The  various  branches  of  Jurisprudence  and  Legislation. 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  Officers  of  the  University  are, 

Albert  Gallatih,  President  of  the  Council. 

Mono  AH  Lkwis,  Vice  President. 

JoHff  Dklavixld,  Secretary. 

Samuel  Ward,  Jr.  IVeasurer. 

Jambs  M.  Mathews,  D.  D.  Chancellor  of  the  University.' 

It  win  be  perceived  from  this  extract,  that  the  Institution ' 
opens  its  courses  completely,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue 
particular  branches  only,  as  is  done  in  Germany  and  France. 
It  is  intended  also  to  combine  a  Universityy  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  term,  with  a  Cottle  for  Classical  Insirudion^  on 
the  usual  plan  of  our  colleges,  and  an  English  CoUegtj  whose 
students  shall  attend  only  to  science  and  modern  literature.  — 
We  are  not  without  apprehension,  that  in  attempting  to  accom- 
plish so  much,  the  great  object  we  have  mentioned  will  not  be 
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fully  attained ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  the  onlj  mode  of  approxonat* 
iQg  to  it  in  the  present  state  of  our  country.  We  could  wish,  also, 
to  see  the  institution  endowed  with  funds,  and  committed  to  a 
government  of  a  more  permanent  character,  lest  it  should  be 
compelled  to  ibUow,  rather  than  to  lead,  the  public  mind  m  a 
field  yet  new  to  us.  But  we  cordially  hope  its  able  and  zeal- 
ous founders  will  surmount  the  numerous  difficulties  of  so  great 
an  enterprise,  and  reap  their  reward  in  the  national  benefit  it 
will  confer.  We  have  stated  in  a  former  number,  that  several 
libraries  and  literary  mstitutions  of  the  city,  have  already  pro- 
posed to  fumbh  their  collections  for  the  use  of  the  Universities* 
We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Philosophy  of  Education^  with 
special  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers,  is  placed  among  the 
subjects  of  instruction.  Should  this  institution  succeed  in  pro- 
vidmg  a  suitable  course  of  instruction  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  sciences,  (the  most  necessary  to  every  parent,)  that 
of  educating  our  children  and  youth,  and  if  by  combming  this 
with  a  practical  course,  should  it  form  a  link  between  the  higher 
walks  of  science  and  literature,  and  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
pervade  the  whole  mass  of  the  communis,  through  the  medium 
of  our  common  schools,  it  will  not  only  confer  a  most  important 
benefit  on  those  who  can  avail  thenaselves  of  its  advantages,  but 
will  set  an  example,  in  fostering  those  interests  on  which  our 
rinoral  and  political  welfare  depend,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  imi- 
tated by  every  college  in  our  country. 


Abt*  VI.  —  CoKMON  Schools  in  New  York. 
Report  of  iA<  Suj^frtnUndentof  Common  Sehoohofthe  SiaU  oj  JVeiir 

Jan.  15,  iedi. 


York.  (A,  a  Flagg,  Esq.  Secrdary  of  State).  Made  to  the  Assemldy^ 

'    15,  r-^--- 


Thb  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  capacity  of 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  is  required  annuaDy  to 
present  to  the  Legislature,  a  statement  of  their  condition ;  esti- 
mates and  accounts  of  the  expenditures  of  the  school  monies ; 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  management  of  the  common 
school  fund,  and  for  the  better  organization  of  the  common 
schools ;  and  all  such  matters  relating  to  his  office  and  to  the 
common  schods,  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  to  communicate. 
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We  consider,  not  only  the  citizens  of  his  own  State,  but  the 
friends  of  education  throughout  our  country,  as  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr  Flagg  for  the  faitlifd,  able,  and  judicious  Reports,  which', 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  for  a  term  often  years,  he  has  laid 
before  the  New  York  Legislature.  They  are  ambng  the  most 
valuable  documents  of  the  age,  on  the  subject  of  conmion  school 
education.  We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  recommend  to  our 
Legislators  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  wish  to  obtain  all  the 
lights  of  experience  to  guide  them  m  the  best  mode  of  diffiismg 
useful  knowledge  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  conmiunity, 
to  procure  and  preserve  these  Reports,  for  present  and  future 
consultation. 

We  could  wish  that  all  our  legislators  and  citizens  were 
acquainted  with  the  System  of  Conunon  School  Instruction  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  has  some  peculiar  and  distinctive 
features;  and  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  ought  not  to  be  copied  in  other  States. 
That  one,  at  least,  which  provides  a  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  as  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Grovemment,  in 
this  vasdy  important  department  of  legislation,  deserves,  in  our 
opinion,  inmiediate  and  universal  imitation.  His  powers  are 
by  no  means  arbitrary.  He  is  directed  and  controlled,  in  all 
his  movements,  by  the  paramount  authority  of  law.  He  is 
obliged  annually  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  proceedings  to  the 
Legislature.  To  that  body  he  is  amenable,  and  may  by  them 
be  advised,  censured,  or  removed.  Every  thing  that  he  does, 
too,  is  in  the  face  of  day,  and  exposed  to  the  incessant  scrutiny 
of  every  citizen  who  sends  a  child  to  school.  Of  all  men,  he 
must  bow  before  the  majesty  of  public  opinion.  This  opmion, 
indeed,  he  jniay  enlighten,  improve,  and  reform ;  but  to  do  this, 
experience,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  must  give  their  sanction  to 
his  councils.  We  trust  a  measure  of  this  kind  will  no  longer 
be  obstructed  by  the  unfounded  suspicion  that  such  an  office  is 
likely  to  be  perverted  to  party,  or  to  sectarian  purposes.  Any 
attempt,  however  disguised  or  insidious,  to  do  this,  would  be 
detected,  and  might  be  crushed,  almost  as  soon  as  made. 

What  a  public  blessing  it  would  be,  if  every  State  in  the 
Union  could  have  such  an  officer.  He  would  be  an  Agent^ 
to  embody  and  cany  into  effect,  first  by  enlightening  public 
opinion,  and  then  convincing  Legislatures,  any  improvements 
in  the  sjrstem  of  common  school  mstruction,  which  the  sugges- 
tions of  wise  and  prudent  mdividuals  might  propose.    We  need 
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such  a  centre  of  motion,  round  which  the  present  heterogeneous 
and  discordant  elements  of  individual  projects,  and  plans,  and 
wishes,  may  be  made  to  revolve,  and  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. What  an  advantage,  too,  for  each  Legislature  of  a 
State,  at  its  annual  session  to  have  laid  on  tlie  desks  of  all  its 
members,  a  complete  account  of  tlie  condition  of  dl  its  common 
schools,  in  every  county,'  town,  and  district.  Witliout  such 
information,  how  can  legislators  venture  to  act  ?  They  must, 
if  not  in  possession  of  it,  in  many  instances,  act  quite  in  the 
dark.  In  no  one  particular  has  the  great  State  of  New  York 
exhibited  more  practical  wisdom,  than  m  providing  it  for  them. 
Trace  the  history  of  the  proceedings  in  this  matter,  and  observe 
the  satisfaction  generally  felt  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Superintendent  has  discharged  his  arduous,  and,  in  some  res- 
pects, delicate  duties ;  and  this,  in  a  State  where  party  feelings, 
and  differences  of  religious  sentiment,  have  prevailed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Study  his  Reports.  Examine  the  doings  of 
the  Legislature,  in  consequence  of  his  suggestions.  Consider, 
too,  how  comparatively  short  a  time  this  system  has  been  ma- 
turing, and  yet  even  now,  New  York  claims  equality  of  rank 
with  the  New  England  States,  in  the  condition  of  her  common 
schools.  In  some  of  the  means  which  she  has  promised  for 
their  future  improvement,  she  may  claim,  we  think,  a  decided 
superiority. 

We  camiot  dismiss  this  topic,  without  urging  on. every  legis- 
lator who  may  favor  our  work  with  a  perusal,  the  vast  im- 
portance of  thus  having,  in  each  State,  a  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools ;  nor  without  suggesting,  for  the  consideration 
of  every  friend  of  his  country,  the  immense  national  advantage 
that  would  result  fix)m  these  respective  Superintendents'  corres- 
ponding frequently  and  freely  with  each  other ;  interchanging 
their  Reports ;  and  thus  giving  the  whole  American  public^  once 
a  year,  an  account  of  what  is  doing,  and  the  prospect  of  what 
may  yet  be  done,  throughout  our  common  country,  in  establish- 
ing, on  an  immoveable  basis,  the  difiusion  of  one  of  our  greatest 
blessings,  a  goody  common,  English  education  to  every  citizen. 

We  proceed  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  condensed  View  of 
the  Report  before  us.  Such  valuable  facts  and  remarks  as  it 
embodies,  deserve  to  be  made  mutter  of  record  m  every  work 
designed  to  promote  tlie  cause  of  popular  education. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  are  65  organized  counties,  . 
and  785  towns  and  wards.     Returns  have  been  received  from 
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all  (be  coanty  clerks,  containing  ceitified  copies  of  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners  of  comm(»  schools  m>m  every  town  in 
the  State. 

It  appears,  that  there  are  9062  school  districts,  of  which  8630 
liave  com{died  with  the  conditions  of  the  statutes,  by  having 
schools  kept  by  an  inspected  teacher,  and  making  returns  to 
the  commissioners. 

In  these  schools,  499,434  scholars  have  been  taught ;  none 
for  a  less  period  than  six  months,  while  the  general  average  of 
instruction  has  been  about  eight  months.  Excluding  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Albany,  the  excess  of  the  children,  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  throughout  the  whole  State,  over 
the  number  of  those  of  the  same  age  who  have  actually  been 
taught,  is  only  1083.  The  average  number  of  scholars  to 
each  school,  is  about  57. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  schools  returned  has  been 
5999  m  fifteen  years,  and  of  the  number  of  scholars  instructed, 
359,318.  During  the  year  preceding  the  first  of  July,  1830, 
the  public  money  received  by  the  Commissioners,  and  appor- 
tioned to  the  districts  which  had  made  returns,  amounted  to 
$338,651  36  cents :  of  this  sum,  $100,000  were  paid  from 
die  State  treasury;  $134,556  04  cents  were  raised  by  tax 
upcHi  the  several  towns,  and  $14,095  33  cents  were  derived 
fi^m  local  funds  possessed  by  certam  towns. 

It  appears,  also,  that  in  addition  to  the  public  money,  there 
have  been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  for  teachers'  wages, 
$346,807.  Thb,  with  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  school 
houses,  and  the  expeilse  of  books  and  of  fuel,  makes  a  total 
sum  of  $1,061,699,  expended  upon  499,434  scholars  in  the 
course  of  one  year.  From  this,  it  will  be  seen,  that  where  the 
State  pays  one  doUar  Jor  teachers^  w^es,  the  inhabitant  of 
the  tovmy  by  a  tax  on  his  own  property,  pays  $1  35  cents^  and 
by  voluntary  contribution  in  his  district^  $3  46  cents^  for  the 
same  object;  and  the  local  fund  amounts  to  an  average  of  15 
cents  mote. 

What  a  comment  on  the  principle  of  producing  individual 
effort  by  a  small  amount  of  public  aid,  and  of  exciting  a  gene- 
ral interest  in  common  schools,  by  making  all  contribute  to  their 
support,  instead  of  paralysing  both  by  gratuitous  instruction ! 

The  productive  capital  of  the  school  fund  now  amounts  to 
$1,696,743  66  cents.  The  revenue  actually  received  into 
die  treasury  on  account  of  this  fund,  for  the  past  year,  has  been 
$  100,678  60  cents. 
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It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  exceUence  of  the  organization  of 
the  common  school  system  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  advantage  of  having  a  Superintendent,  as  the  efficient  organ 
of  the  Grovemment,  in  conducting  this  extensive  operation,  that 
the  Trustees  of  8630  schools  have  made  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioners ;  lowing  that  m  each  of  these  districts  a  school  has. 
been  taught  for  at  least  tliree  months  jduring  the  year,  by  a 
teacher  to  whose  qualifications  the  Inspectors  have  certified ; 
and  fumishmg  also  a  census  of  the  number,  as  well  of  resident 
children,  as  of  those  instructed ;  and  rendering  an  account  for  the 
public  money  received  by  their  district  the  preceding  year :  — 
that  abstracts  of  these  reports  of  the  trustees,  have  been  made 
out  and  transmitted  to  the  county  clerks,  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  785  towns  and  wards ;  and  that  copies  of  these  reports, 
underthe  certificate  and  seal  of  the  county  olerks,  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Superintendent,  embracmg  returns  fi'om 
every  town  and  ward  in  the  State :  —  and  that  a  condensed  view 
of  all  this  has  been  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  fur- 
nished to  every  member  of  the  Legislature.  There  are  more 
than  fifty  thousand  officers  of  conunon  schools,  and  a  defalca- 
tion, or  any  misapplication  of  the  school  money,  by  any  through 
whose  hands  it  passes,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  returns 
of  the  present  year,  two  instances  only  are  reported  in  the 
whole  State. 

7%e  training  up  of  teachers  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
common  school  system  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  their 
prospective  measures  with  regard  to  tliis  highly  important  de- 
partment of  education,  its  citizens  are  advancing  far  beyond 
anythmg  that  is  yet  devised  or  attempted,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Union.  The  plan  is,  to  make  the  academies  become,  in 
connexion  with  their  other  departments,  permanent  seminaries 
for  teachers  of  common  schools.  There  are  now  fiftysix  such 
academies,  a  number  equal  to  the  counties  in  the  State,  which 
have  already  received  fi-om  the  funds  of  the  State,  in  grants  of 
money,  of  land,  and  in  the  revenue  of  the  literature  fond,  the 
sum  of  $169,716,  and  are  now  receiving  annually  j(10,000, 
the  income  of  a  permanent  capital.  There  is  invested  in  real 
estate,  buildings,  libraries,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  an 
amount  of  more  than  $400,000  in  the  incorporated  academies, 
which  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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As  soon  as  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  enlightened,  and 
public  feeling  awakened,  to  render  the  demand  for  a  regular 
training  up  of  the  teachers  of  common  schools,  so  permanent 
and  extensive,  as  to  justify  the  prosecution  of  efficient  measures 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  these  academies, 
if  they  can  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  men  who  are 
thoroughly  acquamted  with  the  business  of  education  them- 
selves, may  perform  a  most  important  part  in  this  work. 

In  addition  to  this,  should  the  contemplated  University  in 
New  York  succeed  in  carrying  mto  eflFect  its  proposed  design, 
of  having  a  Professorship  of  the  Philosophy  ojEducationj  with 
reference  to  the  training  up  of  teachers  for  common  schools^  such 
a  system  of  co-operation  might  be  established  between  this  de- 
partment, and  the  academies,  endowed  with  funds  for  diis  pur- 
pose, under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  State,  as  to  be 
productive  of  the  happiest  results.  Still  we  believe  it  will  be 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  a  science  so  extended,  and  so  important 
to  our  best  interests,  as  education,  without  having  both  tnstitu^ 
iions  and  instructers^  exclusively  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
its  theory  arid  practice.  Let  us  not  forget  the  immense  advan- 
tages, nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  division  of  labour,  in  secur- 
ing the  best  results;  nor  yet,  the  results  of  experience  in 
Europe. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  able  and  interesting  document  with- 
out noticing  a  striking  fact,  deserving  the  consideration  of  all 
who  prize  our  republican  institutions,  and  showing  hbw  admira- 
bly the  common  school  system  of  the  State  of  New  York 
harmonizes  with  them.  This  ^stem  brings  together  the  chil- 
•dren  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
schools.  Li  481  towns,  there  are  more  scholars  taught  than 
the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen ;  and  in 
a  great  majority  of  the  275  remaining  towns,  those  instructed 
approach  so  near  to  tlie  whole  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen,  as  clearly  to  show  that  the  schools  embrace  die 
children  of  nearly  all  die  inhabitants  of  die  districts  and  towns. 
In  the  whole  State,  the  proportion  of  those  instructed  in  the 
common  schools,  is  about  one  to  three  and  nine  tenths  of  the 
whole  number  of  souls. 

The  following  table,  in  which  we  have  altered  some  of  the 
statements  from  more  recent  data,  will  show  the  elevated  rank 
which  the  Sute  of  New  York  holds,  in  providing  for  the 
instrucdon  of  her  children  and  youth. 
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In  New  York,  .    .    . 
The  Pays  de  Vaud 
Wurtemberg 
Prussia    .    . 
Bararia  .    . 
Low  Countries 
Scotland 
Austria 
England 
France    , 
Ireland   , 
Poland    . 
Portugal 
Russia    . 


1  child  is  at  school  for  every  3 .9  inhabitants. 
.0.6 


6    (Memminger) 

.    7    (Rudhart) 

.    9.7 

.  10 

.  13    (Demian) 

.  15.3 

.  17.6 

.  18 

.  78 

.  88    (Schwartz) 

3G7    (Schintzler) 

We  observe  that  Mr  Flagg  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  vari 
ous  plans  which  have  been  devised,  to  produce  absolute  uni- 
formity of  education,  by  placing  all  the  chQdren  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  State,  and  establishing  a  uniform  set  of 
school  books.  On  the  latter  point  he  observes,  that '  the  ex- 
periment to  produce  uniformity  would  do  more  harm  than  it 
promises  good.' — Until  Instructers  themselves  can  receive  a 
uniform  education,  nay,  until  their  minds  can  be  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  its  results  must,  in  a  great  many  cases,  be  as 
prejudicial  to  their  success,  as  to  clothe  David  in  the  armour  of 
Saul ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  it  would  have  the  most  obvious 
tendency  to  arrest  the  progress  of  improvement  in  school  books, 
which  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  years. 


Art.  VII.  —  Addresses  on  Education. 

An  MdresSf  ddwtrtd  at  the  opening  of  the  CowifenHon  of  Teachers,  and 
of  the  friends  of  EdueaHorij  in  me  City  Hall  in  Hartford,  Nbvembtr 
10th,  1830.  By  IIeman  Humphrbt,  D.  D.  President  of  Amherst 
College. 

A  Lectiare  on  the  necessary  quali/lcaiions  of  Teachers  in  Common 
Schools,  delivered  hefore  the  ConTiecticut  Convention  of  Teachers  and 
the  friends  of  EdueaHon,  assembled  at  the  City  HaU  in  Hartford, 
JSTov.  lOtt,  1830.  By  Gustavus  P.  Davis,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Hartford, 

Individuals  and  associations  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
endeavoring  to  excite  a  spirit  of  universal  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  common  schools,  and  their  efibrts  have  not  been 
without  success.    There  is  a  deepening  conviction  in  the  minds 
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of  the  community  that  little  benefit  is  derived  from  the  schools, 
in  comparison  with  results  which  might  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated. Conventions  have  recently  been  held  in  various  parts 
of  tlie  country,  with  a  view  of  devising  some  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  exist. 

In  September,  1830,  pursuant  to  notice  given,  a  meeting  of 
friends  of  common  schools  convened  in  New  Haven,  in  Con- 
necticut. This  led  to  a  State  Convention  of  teachers  and  other 
friends  of  Education  m  Hartford,  on  the  10th  of  November 
following.  New  as  was  the  experiment  in  this  State,  yet  a 
very  considerable  number  of  teachers  and  other  persons  from 
various  parts  of  the  State  assembled,  and  continued  in  session 
two  days.  It  was  on  the  first  day  of  this  convention  that  the 
addresses  above  named  were  delivered. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  and  an  excellent  description 
of  Education,  President  Humphrey  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  who,  by  their  wisdom  in  devis- 
ing our  system  of  common  schools,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
glory  of  New  England.  But  while  he  views  die  system  itself, 
and  the  laws  on  which  it  is  based,  as  preeminently  wise,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  at  the  present  period,  it  falls  far 
short  of  accomplishmg  what  might  reasonably  be  expected.  In 
this  view  he  is  sustained,  we  believe,  by  all  who  have  taken  tlie 
trouble  to  give  the  subject  a  thorough  investigation.  The 
schools  of  Connecticut,  at  best,  are  considered  nearly  stationary y 
while  those  around  are  marching  forward  in  the. career  of 
improvement.  Why  all  this?  Let  tlie  address  answer  tliis 
question. 

'  The  great  cause  of  apathy  and  decline,  is,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  to 
be  sought  for  in  jour  princely  school  fund.  And  here  I  am  sustained,  as 
you  well  know,  by  the  voice  of  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  education 
in  the  State.  But  as  matters  now  stand,  ana  as  the  income  is  annually 
distributed  according  to  law,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  those  who  established  the  fund  are  frustrated.  Tke  children  ofUie  StaU 
would  be  better  educated  without  it,* 

In  proof  of  these  views,  he  alludes  to  the  known  principle 
of  human  nature  —  that  we  value  everything  in  proportion  to  its 
cost — and  to  facts.  We  are  gratified  to  find  Dr  Humphrey's 
views  so  entirely  correspondent  with  those  we  have  expressed 
on  this  subject ;  and  we  believe  they  were  in  coincidence  with 
those  of  the  members  of  the  convention  generally.  In  answer 
to  die  general  inquiry  which  arises  on  hearing  this  statement, 
viz :  whether  the  school  fund  ought  to  be  set  aside,  or  appro- 
priated to  sonie  other  purpose,  he  replies  r — 
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<  There  is  a  way  to  ffet  rid  of  thb  suffocating  incubtts^  without  resorting 
to  violent  remedies.  Xict  each  school  society  be  required  to  pa^  as  many 
dollars  iuto  its  local  treasury,  from  its  own  hard  earnings,  as  it  receives 
from  the  public  funds,  and 'who  can  question  that  new  life  would  be 
imparted  to  the  whole  system  of  popular  education.  However  careless  men 
may  be  in  expending  tliat  which  costs  them  notliing,  the  moment  they  can 
be  induced  to  'put  tneir  own  money  with  it,  a  new  value  is  given  to  the 
donation.' 

This  measure  has  ahready  been  proposed  by  several  county 
conventions  in  Connecticut,  and  we  hopo,  with  Dr  Humphrey, 
'  If  the  people  are  not  now  ready  to  petition,  or  to  acquiesce  in 
a  general  tax,  the  public  mind  may  be  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject as  fast  as  possible ; '  and  the  urgent  demand  for  new  efforts 
be  pressed  upon  every  one  who  regards  the  welfare  of  the  next 
generation. 

To  do  justice  to  the  address,  would  require  extracts  which 
our  limits  do  not  allow.  We  hope  it  will  be  extensively  circu- 
lated. More  publications  of  a  similar  character  are  needed  to 
rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of  tlie  people,  and  lead  them  to 
resolve  that  Connecticut  shall  not  lose  the  rank  she  once  sus- 
tained among  her  sister  States,  and  which,  with  her  limited 
territory  and  population,' can  never  be  sustained  but  by  the  pre- 
eminence of  her  sons  in  knowledge  and  character. 

Mr  Davis'  Lecture,  as  a  plain,  practical  statement,  of  the 
promment  qualifications  for  the  solemn  and  responsible  duties 
of  an  instructer,  is  deserving  the  attention  of  every  teacher  and 
every  parent.  As  the  leading  qualifications,  he  insists  chiefly 
on  the  following  topics ; — 

'The  Schoolmaster  must  be  educated.  He  must  )iB,Ye  a.  facility  of  C4jm- 
municating  knowledgja.  He  must  love  this  emvhyment.  He  must  have 
equanimity  in  the  government  of  the  school ;  ana,  above  all,  correct  moral 
kMt$? 

As  the  address  has  been  republished  m  a  valuable  kindred 
publication,  the  Education  Reporter,  whose  circulation  we  are 
happy  to  find  is  extendbg,  we  have  less  need  to  speak  more 
particulariy  of  its  merits ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  omit  two 
remarks.  In  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  office,  Mr 
Davis  observes;— 

'  We  need  men  who  are  thoroughly  ticqumnted  loith  the  branches  they  are 
employed  and  expected  to  teach  ;  and  whose  highest  ambition,  in  the  literary 
world,  is  to  acauire  tlie  reputation  of  good  schoolmasters.  And  this  is  a 
reputation  which,  in  reality,  far  transcends  the  glory  of  the  victor's  wreath, 
or  of  the  imperial  crown ;  for  they  are  developms  the  powers  of  immortal 
spirits;  fonning  minds  to  act  on  a  multitude  of  other  minds;  preparing 
agents  that  may  afiect  the  destiny  of  a  nation ;  making  impressions  which, 
in  their  results^  will  be  lasting  as  eternity!  Noble  and  responsible  em- 
ployment !  * 
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In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  a  teacher's  lovmg  his  em- 
plo}rment  and  the  society  of  children,  he  says  that  some  men 
seem  '  to  feel  a  strong  aversion  to  their  society,  and  to  look 
upon  every  personal  effort  to  administer  to  their  instruction,  (in 
contact  with  them)  as  mere  drudgery — a  burden  almost  intole- 
rable. Such  persons,  he  adds,  ought  never  to  enter  a  school- 
room as  teachers.' 

The  foUowing  Lectures  were  also  given  during  the  Conven- 
tion, viz :  On  the  introduction  of  Music  into  common  schools, 
by  William  C.  Woodbridge;  On  Language,  by  Noah  Web- 
ster, Esq;  On  School  Houses,  by  Dr  William  A.  Alcott;  and 
On  Natural  Science,  by  Mr  Evans.  Much  animated  discussion 
of  a  very  interesting  character  was  also  elicited,  on  subjects 
adverted  to  in  the  Address  of  President  Humphrey  and  tlie 
Lecture  of  Mr  Davis,  particularly  on  the  defects  of  common 
schools,  with  the  appropriate  means  of  remedying  those  defects, 
in  which  practical  teachers  took  a  part.  Some  of  the  schools 
in  Hartford,  both  public  and  private,  were  visited,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  some  of  the  teachers  on  the  third  day,  familiar  illus- 
trations were  given  of  improved  methods  of  instruction,  the 
various  uses  of  the  black  board,  and  tlie  more  simple  articles  of 
school  apparatus.  Provision  was'  also  made  for  a  future  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  the  same  place  in  May,  1831,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  the  order  of  business,  and 
procin-e  lecturers  on  the  followmg  subjects :  The  school  fund, 
and  the  best  mode  of  applying  it ;  the  best  mode  of  raising 
the  qualifications  and  compensation  of  teachers;  the  duties 
of  school  committees ;  and  the  legislative  provisions  of  other 
States.  A  committee  was  also  appomted  to  collect  facts  m 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  schools,  and  prepare  an  address 
on  the  subject,  suitable  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  State. 
We  cannot  but  regard  the  latter  measure  as  calculated  to  effect 
more  than  any  other  which  could  be  adopted;  and  we  trust  it 
will  not  only  be  executed^  but  imitated. 

We  trust  the  gentlemen  selected  to  make  the  arrangements, 
and  to  prepare  topics,  will  employ  every  means  for  improving 
this  opportunity  of  promoting  the  interests  of  common  education. 
For  if  no  other  benefit  were  derived  fi-om  meetings  of  this  kind, 
than  merely  to  call  together  a  large  number  of  friends  of  edu- 
cation, to  communicate  their  views  and  the  results  of  their 
experience  to  each  other,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  elicit 
appropriate  addresses  from  those  whose  experience  qualifies 
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them  to  suggest  improvements,  both  m  the  matter  and  manner 
of  instruction,  and  tlie  arrangement  of  our  schools,  they  must 
be  attended  with  no  common  interest,  and  be  foUowed  by  the 
happiest  results ;  and,  if  the  course  of  discussion  is  directed  in 
the  most  profitable  channels,  great  influence  maybe  exerted 
on  the  public  mind  and  the  public  welfare. 


Art.  VIII.  —  From  a  Teacher's  Note  Book. 
Moral  Instruction  in  Scjiools. 

To  exert  any  efficient  moral  influence  over  his  pupils,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  a  teacher's  task.  A  class  of  igno- 
rant boys,  if  taught  aridimetic  by  a  skilful  instructer,  will,  what- 
ever be  their  capacity,  make  sensible  and  definite  progress.  At 
the  end  of  each  week  they  will  have  advanced  perceptibly,  — 
tliey  will  know  somethmg  which  they  did  not  know  before,  or 
understand  more  perfecSy,  or  have  fixed  more  firmly  in  the 
mbd,  previous  acquisition^.  But  in  cultivating  the  heart,  how 
slow,  how  imperceptible,  and  how  discouraging  is  the  progress. 
How  difficult  is  it  to  effect  a  marked  and  striking  change  in 
the  moral  habits  of  a  school;  —  to  make  die  pupils  more  kind 
and  gende  towards  each  other, — more  affectionate  and  dutiful 
towards  their  parents, — more  conscientiously  faithful  in  duty. 
There  may  be  often  many  separate  instances  of  improvement 
but  how  difficult  to  secure  as  steady^  and  sure,  and  uniform  8 
progress  in  these  points  as  in  others.  The  heart  is  a  field  oJ 
far  more  difficult  cultivation  than  the  head.  The  following 
plan  I  am  trying  with  some  hope  of,  at  least,  partial  success. 
I  said  one  day  to  my  pupils, 

'I  address  you  occasionally,  as  you  know,  on  moral  subjects, 
but  it  is  a  great  while  sbce  I  was  a  child,  and  I  have  forgotten 
what  are  tlie  peculiar  temptations  and  difficulties  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  children  find.  Now  I  have  thought  that  perhaps 
you  can  help  me  to  make  these  exercises  more  mteresting  and 
useful.     The  plan  is  this ; — 

*  I  will  mention  some  subject  a  day  or  two  beforehand ;  for 
example,  duties  of  children  to  parents,  then  at  die  appointed 
time,  I  will  distribute  papers  over  the  room,  and  each  of  you 
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may  think  of  something  to  write; — an  anecdote  illustrating 
duties  of  children  to  parents, —  an  instance  of  the  perfonnance 
of  these  duties  —  or  of  the  neglect  of  them;  —  any  cases  in 
which  you  may  have  noticed  diat  you  are  strongly  tempted  to 
neglect  them,  or  have  actually  neglected  them.  Or  you  may 
propose  any  question  relating  to  the  subject,  or  make  any 
remark,  or  quote  any  text  of  scripture ; — or,  in  fine,  write  any- 
thing which  relates  to  the  question  before  us,  in  any  way. 

*  Now  do  you  think,  if  the  scholars  should  write  in  this  way, 
the  collection  of  papers  would  be  interesting  to  be  read.^' 

Scholars.    *  Yes,  Sir.' 

*  How  many  of  you  would  like  to  have  the  rest  of  the  scholars 
write  in  this  way,  suppose  you  could  be  excused  yourselves  ? ' 

Nearly  all  the  hands  were  raised* 

*  Then  the  only  question  is,  whether  each  of  you  is  willing  to 
write,  on  condition  that  the  rest  will.     How  many  are  willing  ?' 

There  was  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  in  this  case  also. 

'  It  is  a  vote.  I  will  then  try  the  experiment  tomorrow. 
Will  it  be  most  interesting  to  you  if  you  all  write  general 
remarks y  or  state  particular  facts  ? ' 

Scholars.    *  State  facts.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  best.  •  I  presume  all  will  be  able 
to  recollect  some  facts  which  have  come  under  their  observa- 
tion, and  which  illustrate  the  subject.' 

One  Scholar.    *  How  long  shall  we  write  ? ' 

*  Oh !  a  short  piece ;  —  perhaps  as  much  as  you  can  write  in 
five  minutes.  I  will  allow  you  five  minutes,  and  then  send 
round  and  collect  the  papers.' 

The  plan  was  accordingly  tried,  and  with  much  success. 
The  scholars  took  great  mterest  in  it ;  —  their  litde  narratives 
were  circumstantial,  and,  as  they  were  statements  of  facts, 
they  were  true  to  nature.  The  subject  was  thus  brought  up 
in  all  its  details,  and  as  I  read  each  writing,  I  accompanied  it 
^  by  remarks,  which  deduced  fi:om  it,  and  enforced  the  moral 
lesson  which  it  was  calculated  to  convey ;  and  thus  the  whole 
subject  was  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  a  more 
vivid  manner  than  could,  by  any  other  means,  be  done.  This 
exercise  has  since  been  repeated  weekly.  The  following  are 
the  contributions  which  were  collected  at  the  second  exercise 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  longest  ones.  We  record 
them  because  they  give  the  best  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
exercise.     The  subject  was.  Foolish  Fears.    The  specimens 
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given  are  not  specimens  selected  for  their  peculiar  interest, 
but  nearly  the  whole  collection,  good  and  bad.  The  Icmgest 
articles  only  being  omitted  for  want  of  room.* 

Foolish  Fcabs. 

'  I  heard  of  a  man,  aome  time  ago,  who  was  Bailing  from  New  York  to 
Norwich,  in  the  steam-boat  Fanny.  He  had  never  been  on  the  water  before, 
and  consequently  had  never  experienced  that  unpleasant  feeling  which' 
is  commonJj  called  searsickness ;  he  was  therefore  not  prepared  for  it. 
Towards  night,  however,  he  began  to  feel  sick,  and,  calling  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers, he  told  them  what  his  name  was,  where  his  relations  lived ;  he 
also  ^ave  them  his  will,  and  commissioned  them  to  do  many  litUe  thinn 
for  hun.  They  told  him  that  he  would  be  very  well  in  the  morning.  Ha 
said  no,  he  should  surely  die,  but  when  the  morning  came  he  was  as  weU 
as  the  rest.' 

*  When  I  was  a  young  child  I  lived  in  a  house,  where  the  back  stairs 
were  very  dark,  and  I  was  much  afraid  to  go  down  those  stairs  alone.  For 
a  long  time  I  carefully  avoided  them,  but  at  last  I  begaA  to  think  that  it 
was  very  foolish,  and  one  day  I  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  summon- 
ing up  all  the  courage  that  was  possible,  I  rushed  down  stairs,  alarming  the 
whole  family  by  my  violence.  jBut  that  did  not  trouble  me.  I  was  con- 
gratulating myself  for  having  passed  through  terrific  darkness  unhurt  The 
next  time  I  walked  down  slowly,  with  much  composure,  and  in  a  few  days 
I  ridiculed  my  own  foolish  fears.' 

*  It  is  very  foolish  to  be  afraid  of  common  spiders,  but  I  ones  heard  of  an 
old  woman,  who  lived  alone  with  her  grrand-daughter :  they  always  stopped 
up  the  nose  of  the  teapot  before  they  went  to  bed.  But  one  night,  the  old 
lady  forgot  to  put  the  paper  into  the  nose,  and  when  they  drank  their  tea 
the  next  morning,  the  grand-daughter  was  taken  sick,  ana  the  doctor  said 
she  had  been  poisoned.  The  old  lady  knew  that  she  had  taken  nothing  but 
tea.  She  therefore  looked  into  the  teapot,  and  found  a  very  large  black 
finpider  of  the  most  venomous  kind.  She  never  afterwards  forgot  to  stop  up 
the  teapot.' 

^  I  think  it  is  a  foolish  fear  for  a  girl  to  be  afraid  of  having  a  ^rood  com- 
position read  in  school.  I  once  knew  a  little  boy  who  was  afraid  to  go  to 
bed  in  the  dark.' 

'  Some  children  are  afiraid  of  beinjr  in  the  dark,  owing  to  stories  told  them 
when  very  voung  about  ghosU,  hobgoUinSf  and  heart.  Is  it  not  foolish  to 
be  afraid  wnen  out  in  a  thunder  storm  f ' 

*  I  heard  some  one  telling  a  story  of  a  supernatural  noise,  which  deprived 
me  of  sleep  for  an  hour.* 

*  I  am  afraid  to  go  any  where  in  the  dark  when  I  know  that  there  ht  not 
any  one  in  the  room.   I  think  that  is  a  foolish  fear.   How  can  I  conquer  it  f ' 

*  Perham  the  reMler,  who  m  not  profeMionallT  •  tMchci,  may  thidc  th«  Mabv  otmtimtm 
nreo,  too  Itfge.  An  Miaal  tewlMr  will  wiih  Uiat  afl  hdl  boon  citmi.  Whui  •  oka  b  tocrIM 
for  aHMlflttn,on  that  is  neceaanr  k  enough  of  detail  to  dv«  an  idea  of  Ht  aalare ;  when  it »  fa 

"-■  ' libowthe V'  .<»■.- 


pnctitaoMn  to  inilnto,  H  b  neccMary  to  show  the  whole  wtiml 
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<  I  know  a  pewon  who  U  no  afraid  of  a  mouse  that  she  aknost  feints  at 
the  sight  of  one.' 

*  Is  it  notibolish  fear  for  those  young  ladies  who  are  on  the  Singing  Com- 
mittee, to  be  afraid  to  give  tlie  pitch  ? 

<  Mr Do  you  think  it  is  foolish  if  a  young  lady  is  afraid  to  go  out 

in  tlie  evening  alone  ? ' 

*  When  the  small  pox,  or  any  other  disease  is  introduced  into  a  place, 
very  many  are  afraid  of  it,  and  the  common  topic  of  the  day  is  to  express 
those  fears,  while  others,  more  foolish  still,  remove  from  the  place,  and  thus 
think  to  escape  it,  forgetting  that  God  is  as  able  to  protect  them  m  one 
place  as  another.' 

*  I  heard  of  a  person  who  was  afraid  of  fire,  and;  every  ni^ht,  she  had  the 
brush  put  into  a  pail  of  water,  lest  there  should  be  fire  in  it. 

*  I  knew  a  little  girl  who  was  very  much  afraid  of  spiders.  She  would 
scream  if  she  saw  one  on  the  floor,  and  stamp  upon  it  as  hard  as  if  it  had  a 
dozen  lives.  One  day  her  papa  made  her  notice  a  spider  while  it  made  its 
web.  She  was  so  much  pleased  to  see  it  spin,  that  she  never  wanted  to  kill 
one  acmin.    She  calls  them  dear  litile  creatures,  and  never  spoils  their  webs.* 

*  One  night,  after  my  sister  and  myself  had  retired  to  rest,  we  felt  some- 
thing pulling  our  bed  clothes,  and  we  thought  it  was  an  old  man  got  into 
the  house.  We  called  our  mother,  she  came  up,  and  as  she  came  mto  the 
room  she  met  the  cal.  So  we  were  very  much  frightened  at  a  little  harm- 
less cat.' 

*  Some  people  suffer  a  great  deal  from  imaginary  fears.  A  man  once  mis- 
took a  pump  in  the  evenmg  for  a  robber,  and  presented  his  pocket  book  to 
it.  The  pump,  being  rather  stiff  in  its  movements,  did  not  receive  it  as 
promptly  as  the  man  expected,  and,  greatly  terrified,  he  threw  the  pocket 
book  down  and  made  his  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible'. 

*  I  always  hesitate  about  writing  anything  for  tlie  desk,  for  fear  the  young 
ladies  will  laugh  at  it.  I  tremble  exceedingly  when  any  article  of  my  own 
is  read.' 

*  I  know  some  persons  who  are  afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone ;  others  always 
look  under  the  bed,  behind  the  doors,  and  m  every  crack  and  corner.  I 
suppose  they  are  afraid  that  there  is  something  there  tliat  will  harm  them.' 

It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  topics  may  be  treated 
in  this  manner ;  such  as  Duties  to  Parents  ;  Selfishness ;  Un- 
kindness ;  Ways  of  promoting  Happiness ;  Faults  in  School, 
&c.  &c.  The  articles  ought  to  be  read  by  the  teacher  just 
as  they  are  written ;  i.  e.  if  they  are  careless  and  illegible,  let 
them  be  read  in  a  hesitating,  perplexed  manner  ;  if  there  are 
mistakes  they  are  to  be  pointed  out ;  if  the  piece  is  badly 
pointed,  let  tlie  teacher  make  no  more  pauses  than  are  indi- 
cated. In  this  way  the  pupils  will  make  sensible  progress  in 
these  particulars,  as  well  as  in  the  more  important  one  of  tlie 
adtivation  of  the  heart  Erodore. 
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Art.  IX. —^  Practical  Lessons. 
Lesson  VIII.  —  Grammar. 

To  show  the  relation  of  adjectives  to  nouns,  as  well  as  their 
nature  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  degrees  of  comparison,  the  follow- 
ing methods  were  pursued ;  — 

*  This  is  a  large  book ;  that  is  larger ;  that  is  the  largest ; ' 
(presenting  in  succession  books  as  described.)  *  Andrew  is  a 
large  boy ;  Levi  is  larger ;  but  Charles  is  the  largest  of  the 
three.  This  is  a  sweet  apple ;  that  is  sweeter ;  that  is  the 
sweetest  of  them  all.'  It  was  easy  to  show  my  pupils,  from 
these  and  similar  examples,  the  qualities  of  nouns,  and  how 
adjectives  might  be  varied  to  express  them, 

'  You  may  now  take  your  slates  and  write  the  word  sweet, 
three  times,  along  the  top  of  it.  Let  the  middle  word  be 
near  the  middle  of  the  slate,  and  the  other  two  near  the  cor- 
ners. Now  write  under  them,  in  the  same  manner,  the  words, 
large,  ripej  ime,  rare.  You  may  next  add  an  r,  to  the 
words  in  the  middle  column,  and  st,  to  those  of  the  right.' 

The  terminations,  er,  and  est,  were  added  to  other  adjec- 
tives, m  a  similar  manner.  In  both  instances,  none  but  mono- 
syllables were  used,  to  render  their  task  as  simple  as  possible. 

To  a  class  of  words  containing  more  than  one  syllable,  the 
words  more  and  most  were  prefixed.  When  these  varied  ex- 
*  ercises  had  become  familiar,  the  phraseology,  degrees  ofcomr 
parison,  was  introduced ;  and  the  terms  were  found  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible.  The  rule  was  then  given,  that  mono- 
syllables are  compared  by  r,  or  er,  and  st,  or  est ;  and  dissyl- 
lables, by  more  and  most,  I  told  them  there  were  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule,  but  gave  no  examples  that  evening. 

Lesson  IX. 

We  proceeded  to  the  study  of  the  Adverb,  as  follows ;  — 

*  You  may  write  down  in  a  column,  as  many  words  as  you 
can  recollect,  which  will  form  answers  to  the  question,  How 
may  I  walk  ?  For  example,  I  may  walk  shwly,  or  swiftly ; 
backwards,  ft>rwards,  &c.  All  these  words,  and  many  more, 
will  furnish  answers  to  the  question,  and  may  therefore  be 
written.'  Other  actions  as  well  as  walking,  were  mentioned ; 
and  the  same  course  pursued  by  the  pupils.    The  adverb  was 
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now  parsed,  and  seemed  to  be  understood,  without  confounding 
it  with  the,  adjective.  They  were  now  prepared  to  parse,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  nine  parts  of  speech. 

Lesson  X. 

The  last  two  hours  devoted  to  this  subject  were  spent  in 
parsing  simple  sentences,  and  in  endeavoring,  by  various 
means,  to  give  the  pupils  a  clear  understanding  of  mood  and 
tense.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  teach  them  to  distinguish 
the  present,  pastf  and  future  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  indica- 
tive, imperative,  and  infinitive  moods.  The  want  of  time  pre- 
vented the  furUier  prosecution  of  the  experiment,  and  the 
other  more  difficult  moods  and  tenses  were  omitted.  By 
recurring  to  the  several  lessons,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  article,  pronoun,  verb,  &c.  ^ 
well  as  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  were  also 
neglected,  and  for  the  same  reason.  What  was  studied,  how- 
ever, was  understood,  and  will  not  easily  be  lost.  This,  and 
another  similar  experiment,  have  entirely  convinced  me  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Grammar  itself ,  when  pur- 
sued in  a  rational  manner,  to  create  that  dislike  to  it  which 
children  are  apt  to  acquire. 

A  Common  School  Teacher. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Omgrtss  of  (ht  UmUd  StaUs. — Daring  the  Jast  session  of  Congress, 
there  were  tmrtjr  applications  from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  soliciting 
that  body  to  legislate  in  behalf  of  education.  Several  of  these  appli- 
cations were  made  in  reference  to  common  schools.  During  the  pre- 
sent session,  a  resolution  has  been  introduced,  providing  ror  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  on  Education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  take  into  consideration  the  aforesaid  petitions,  and  all  others  of  a 
similar  character,  and  report  thereon  by  bdl  or  otherwise. 

Pennsylvania,  —  A  proposition  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania,  requiring  their  Senators  in  Congress,  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  National  Debt,  to  use  their  influence  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  a  law,  appropriating  a  portion  of  tlie  public  revenue  to  the 
support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  Union. 

J^ew  Seminariu, — A  Seminary  has  recently  been  established  at 
Salina,  N.  Y.  consisting  of  male  and  female  departments,  and  an  infant 
sehooly  imder  the  care  of  four  instructors.    It  is  designed  chiefly  as  a 
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pnctical  school,  where  yoath  may  be  qualified  for  usefulness  in  agri- 
culture, mechanics,  and  other  employments.  It  is  also  intended  to 
embrace  a  class  of  persons  who  may  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for 
school  teaching.    It  is  called  <  the  Salina  Institute  of  General  Science.* 

Proposals  have  also  been  issued  to  receive  a  class  of  boys,  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  form  an  agricultural  department  of  the  acade- 
my at  Greenfield,  Mass.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  for  the  pre- 
sent to  sixteen. 

Governors^  Messages.  —  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  governors  of 
Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 
lUiriois,  in  their  recent  messages  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  States, 
have  adverted  to  conunon  education ;  in  some  instances  with  peculiar 
emphasis.  In  addition  to  these  Gov.  Trimble  of  Ohio,  in  his  last  mes- 
sage, (Dec  6, 1830,)  adverted  with  interest  to  the  same  subject 

The  executive  of  Maine  congratulates  the  members  of  the  legislature 
on  account  of  the  promss  and  influence  of  <  mental  light  and  good 
morals  among  the  peopte.'  Speaking  of  literary  institutions  generally, 
he  says ;  *  For  the  correct  management  and  progressive  improvement 
of  these  institutions,  we  cannot  feel  too  anxious,  since  on  education 
depends  so  much  of  our  happiness  and  the  security  of  our  free  gov- 
ernments.' 

Gov.  Throop  speaks  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  of  the  importance 
of  general  education  to  the  happiness  of  a  free  people,  and  the  very 
existence  of  free  institutions.  He  rejoices  that  the  public  mind  is  be- 
ginning to  awake  to  this  great  subject  After  a  recapitulation  of  the 
most  important  facts  contained  in  tiie  Superintendent's  last  Report,  he 
says ;  *  I  feel  confident  that  under  proper  regulations,  a  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  in  arts  and  sciences,  connected  with  agriculture  and 
handicraft,  which  are  simple  in  their  principles,  and  easily  comprehend- 
ed, might  be  taught  to  children  during  those  years  which  are  usually 
spent  at  common  schools.'  He  complains  of  a  want  of  competent  in- 
structers,  and  of  suitable  books,  for  the  purposes  of  common  schools. 

Gov.  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  says,  uiat  the  only  safe  and  effect- 
ual Agrarian  system,  is  the  scheme  of  public  education.  This  alone 
will  secure  to  the  poor  their  lust  n^hta ;  and  he  recommends  the  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

Oov.  McArthur  of  Ohio,  insists  that  '  intelligence  alone  is  capable 
of  self-ffoverament'  He  urges  upon  every  member  of  the  community, 
as  a  'sdenm  duty,'  attention  to  common  schools. 

The  executive  of  Delaware  urges  in  the  strongest  terms  the  claims 
of  primary  education,  from  various  considerations,  especially  from  the 
fact,  that  an  etdightened  pMic  opinion  is  the  only  safeguara  of  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours.  He  thinks,  however,  that  legislation  in  that  State 
has  been  carried  far  enough ;  and  that  to  attempt  to  give  further  aid 
to  the  cause,  by  extending  the  system  of  taxation,  would  defeat  the 
object  intended. 

Gov.  Reynolds  of  Illinois,  suggests  the  importance  of  having  our 
eyes  fixed  on  the  rising  generation,  in  all  our  movements.  His  lan- 
guage on  this  subject  is  strong  and  emphatic,  and  his  arguments  in- 
controvertible. He  speaks,  especially,  of  the  impoHance  of  having 
the  intellectual  growth  <  keep  pace  with  the  physical.' 
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Gov.  Wolf  of  Pennsylvania,  devotes  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
his  message  to  the  same  subject,  taking  a  very  liberal  and  extended 
view  of  its  paramount  importance. 

School  Conventions.  —  County  Conventions  on  education  have  been 
recently  held  in  the  twelve  counties  of  Vermont,  and  two  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  were  attended  by  Mr  Holbrook,  of  Boston,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  them  in  concerting  means  of  improvement.  At 
nearly  every  meeting  the  citizens  manifested  much  inleresiy  intdli- 
gencty  promptness  of  action^  unanimity,  and  simplicity  in  the  measures 
adopted.  Weekly  meetings  of  teacliers,  semi-annual  county  conven- 
tions, and  visihle  illtistraiions  in  schools,  were  uniformly  and  warmly 
reconmiended.  There  was  also  a  general  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  beginning  the  work  of  improvement  immediately.  Committees  were 
appointed,  and  times  specified  for  town  and  county  meetings  to  orga- 
nize Lyceums,  or  Associations,  for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  the 
advancement  of  education  in  general.  Four  or  five  County  Lyceums 
were  formed  at  the  time,  and  town  conventions  have  been  recently 
formed  in  several  places  in  that  State. 

County  Conventions  have  also  been  lately  held  in  Wayne,  Munroe, 
Cortland,  and  Ontario  counties,  in  New  York ;  at  most  of  which 
County  Lyceums  or  Associations  have  been  formed;  and  a  State 
Convention  at  Utica,  in  which  twentytwo  counties  in  the  State  were 
represented  by  delegates. 

A  County  Convention  was  lately  held  in  Bristol  County,  Massachu- 
setts ;  also  a  very  interesting  one  at  Bangor,  Maine,  which  continued 
two  days.  Notwithstanding  a  severe  rain,  the  audience  was  unusually 
large,  and  the  interest  almost  unprecedented. 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  in  Stonington,  Conn,  were  convened  by 
the  visitors  in  that  town  a  short  time  since,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  hold  stated  and  regular  meetings  of  this  kind.  The  Stonington 
Phoenix  says,  such  a  project  '  has  never  been  started  in  this  town  be- 
fore.* In  fact,  few  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  Connecticut. 
During  a  part  of  the  last  winter,  the  instructors  in  Southington  con- 
vened semi-monthly. 

Lectures.  —  Lectures  on  Natural  Science,  in  some  instances  em- 
bracing a  very  extensive  range  of  subjects,  and  eliciting  much  talent, 
are  given  dunng  the  present  season,  either  weekly  or  semi-monthly, 
at  the  Lyceums  in  the  following  places.  Brunswick  and  Portland,  in 
Maine ;  at  Boston,  Worcester,  Amherst,  and  Salem,  Massachusetts  ; 
at  Utica  and  Geneva,  in  New  York ;  and  at  St  Johnsbury,  Vermont 

Lyceums.  —  The  Fanner's,  Mechanic's,  and  Workingmen's  Associa- 
tion at  Northampton,  Mass.  have  made  arrangements  for  instituting 
Lyceums  in  every  school  district  in  that  town.  The  Lyceum  at  St 
Johnsbury,  Vt  have  invited  the  school  teachers  of  that  town  to  attend 
their  lectures  gratuitously,  during  the  continuance  of  their  respective 
schools.  A  course  of  Lectures  has  been  commenced  in  Portland,  Me. 
on  Physical  Education,  by  gentlemen  who  are  able  to  pursue  tlie  sub- 
ject to  advantage.    It  has  already  excited  much  interest. 

Greek  Efforts.  — From  Sept  1828,  .to  Sept  1829,  the  Greeks  sub- 
scribed $  6y300  for  the  support  of  firee  schools.    This  is  a  part  only  of 
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what  was  done  in  that  time  for  this  object,  but  considering  their  truly 
deplorable  situation,  and  considering,  too,  that  the  relative  value  of 
money  is  two  or  three  times  greater  there  than  in  America,  this  alone 
is  more  in  proportion  than  the  citizens  of  some  of  our  rich  and  pros- 
perous States  pay  from  thtir  pockets  for  the  tuition  of  their  children. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Korck,  Messrs  Flagg  and  Gould  of  Andover, 
are  now  printing  15,000  copies  of  the  Alphahttoarian^  a  spelling  book 
with  reading  lessons,  for  the  schools  in  Greece. 

Education  of  Slaves,  —  Tlie  committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  of  England,  which  has  instructed  many  thousands  of  slaves  in 
tlie  West  Indies,  assert  that  ?or  forty  years,  no  slave  in  their  societies, 
had  been  either  a  conspirator,  a  rebel,  or  insubordinate. 

Sahhath  Schools.  —  The  Southern  Religious  Telegraph  says,  that 
Gov.  Vroom  of  New  Jersey,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  in  that  State,  are  Sunday  school  teachers  ;  and  adds 
Siat  Gov.  Tomlinson  and  Gen.  Whittlesey,  of  Connecticut,  Mr  Starr, 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  two 
or  three  Judges  in  Pennsylvania,  are  consecrating  their  gifted  minds 
and  tlieir  time  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the 
rising  generation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  this  world  is  to  be- 
come a  better  and  a  happier  world  —  not  our  Sunday  schools  merely  — 
but  all  our  schools,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university,  must  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  best  and  ttnsest  of  the  community. 

^'atural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  —  This  society,  founded 
chiefly  by  a  single  individual,  already  has  a  museum,  containing,  be- 
sides many  other  objects  of  Natural  History,  300  species  of  birds,  50 
of  quadrupeds,  and  500  of  insects,  natives  of  the  country.  Lectureships 
on  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History,  have  been  instituted,  and 
are  likely  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  inquiry  more  widely  among  the  in- 
habitants. This  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  every  town  in 
this  country.  Every  Lyceum  should  have,  as  one  of  its  most  prominent 
objects,  the  collection  of  such  a  museum.  Its  members  would  thus 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  in  the  pleasure  and  improvement  afforded 
to  them  a^  individuals,  while  they  would  confer  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing on  those  around  them. 

Splendid  Botanical  Garden, — The  Botanical  garden  of  the  British 
East  India  Company  at  Calcutta,  occupies  a  surface  of  several  hundred 
acres,  and  more  tlian  300  labourers  are  constantly  employed  in  it.  A 
number  of  persons,  paid  by  the  company,  are  constantly  travelling 
over  the  countries  subjected  to  its  dominion,  and  continually  enriching 
the  garden  and  collection.  This  collection  is  already  immense.  The 
British  East  IndieaJrtbne  are  estimated  to  contain  7000  to  8000  native 
plants. 

College  in  JStew  South  Jfales,  —  A  college  has  been  founded  at  Sid- 
ney, in  New  South  Wales.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  26th 
of  January.  According  to  an  inscription  inserted  into  the  foundation 
stone,  it  is  *  an  institution  founded  for  the  vigorous  and  pious  promo- 
tion of  polite  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts  among  the  youth  of  Aus- 
tralia.' 
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NOTICES 

Juvenile  Lyre,  or  Hymns  and  Songs,  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Cheerful,  set  to  appropriate  music,  for  the  use  of  Primary  and 
Common  Schools.  Richardson,  Lord,  66  Holbrook.  Boston. 
H.  66  F.  J.  Huntington,  Hartford,    pp.  72. 

We  are  happy,  at  len^,  to  be  able  to  announce  a  coUeetion  of  JuTenile 
Music  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  of  the  character  we  have  formerly 
described.  It  embraces  a  considerable  number  of  hymns,  translated  from 
the  German,  with  faithfulness  and  spirit,  toother  with  some  original 
pieces.  We  are  persuaded  that  both  the  music  and  the  poetry  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  delight  of  the  pupils  and  the  g<x>d  order  of  the 
school,  and  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  instructer,  wherever  they  are 
introduced ;  and  we  recommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  every  teacher 
and  every  parent.  Among  the  original  contributions  we  find  some  from  Mrs 
Hale,  whose  little  collection  of  '  Foems  fcr  our  Children '  is  a  happy  essay 
in  a  field  too  little  explored  in  this  country.  We  earnestly  wish  many  of 
our  poets  would  imitate  the  example ;  and  with  Watts,  Mrs  Barbauld,  and 
Jane  Taylor,  descend  from  the  pinnacles  of  Parnassus,  to  scatter  a  few  of  its 
simple  flowers  along  the  paths  of  childhood. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  Literary  Convention. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  at  the  city  of 
New  York,  described  in  a  former  number.  It  comprises  most  of  the 
addresses  and  communications  presented  to  the  Convention,  many  of  which 
present  a  fund  of  information  and  experience,  which  will  render  this  work 
nighly  valuable  to  the  friends  of  education. ' 

Conversations  on  the  History  of  Massachusetts,  for  Children. 
By  a  Friend  of  Youth.     Boston.  24to.  pp.  180. 

The  writer  states  in  his  prefatory  remarks  tnat  it  has  fa%en  his  object  to 
'  furnish  the  TouUi  of  Massachusetts  with  a  history  of  their  native  State,  in 
BO.eondensed  a  form,  as  shall  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  leading  facts.'  The  book  is  called  CotwersatumSf  but  it  is 
almost  entirely  question  and  answer,  a  method  which  has  some  advantages, 
but  is  usually  attended  with  serious  evils.  Children  should  be  led  to  regard 
history  as  an  interesting  narrative,  which  tliey  are  to  read  and  understand 
as  they  do  other  stories. 

The  text  of  this  little  work  is  illustrated  by  interesting  notes,  and  the 
difficult  words  are  defined  in  the  margin.  A  copious  appendix  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  very  valuable  information  in  regard  te  the  State. 

The  United  States  Spelling  Book,  and  English  Orthoepist; 
being  an  easy  Introduction  to  the  English  Language,  and  exhibiting 
the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  Walker.  Upon  a  plan  en- 
tirely new.  By  Noyes  P.  Hawes.  Hallowell,  Me.  24to.  pp.  232, 

This  work  has  already  been  circulated  to  a  considefMe  extent.  As  there 
is,  however,  so  much  difference  of  opinion  amon^  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  spelling  books,  that  we  will  merely  mention  the  plan  of  the  work. 
It  consists  of  three  parts.  The  First  contains  about  twelve  thousand  words, 
regularly  arranged,  and  marked  for  pronunciation.  The  Second  contains 
a  variety  of  lessons  in  plain  reading,  graduallv  increasing  in  difficulty,  and 
all  calculated  to  afford  useful  instruction.  The  Third  jMrt  is  composed  of 
Tables,  Rules,  Sui.  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  whole  plan  seems  to 
be  judiciously  executed. 
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Abt.  I.  —  Sketches  or  Hofwtl.    Letter  XIII. 
h^fiuence  of  Pkynad  Education  on  the  Mind  and  CharaxUr. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  There  is  scarcely  any  point  in  which 
the  system  of  Fellenberg  excited  stronger  interest  in  my  own 
mind  than  in  the  connexion  of  physical  education  with  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement.  It  is  universally  admitted, 
that  the  mind  can  never  be  capable  of  exerting  all  its  energy 
unless  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  health.  We  have  no  necessity 
to  recur  to  those  numerous  distressing  forms  of  disease,  pro- 
duced by  the  neglect  of  health,  which  entail  upon  their  subject 
an  imbecility  or  perversion  of  the  mental  powers.  It  is 
frequently  found  that  a  defect  which  appears  to  be  simply 
intellectual  or  moral,  is  connected  with  a  morbid  or  imperfect 
state  of  the  bod))^  or  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  various 
portions  of  the  system ;  and  that  cheerfulness  may  even  depend 
on  a  slight  variation  of  food. 

In  acting  on  this  principle,  the  experience  of  Fellenberg  has 
satisfied  him,  that  mdolence  in  young  persons,  is  so  directly 
opposite  to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that,  imless 
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it  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education,  it  is  almost  invariably 
connected  with  some  physical  defect.  He  has  often  found  it 
yield  to  the  invigorating  effects  of  the  cold  bath,  or  exercise  in 
the  open  air ;  or,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  preponderance  of  the 
animal  system,  it  has  been  relieved  by  interposing  an  unusual 
proportion  of  exercise  between  the  hours  of  study,  and  thus 
rousing  the  body  from  that  torpor  which  benumbed  ihe  facul- 
ties of  the  mind. 

The  habit  of  wandering  from  one  subject  to  another^  which 
so  often  gives  rise  to  useless  remonstrances,  and  still  more 
useless  punishments,  is  frequendy  connected  with  debihty  or 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  arising  from  natural  constitu- 
tion, from  rapid  growth,  or  from  previous  excessive  exertion. 
It  can  only  be  remedied  gradually,  by  careful  attention  to  the 
degree  and  methods  of  occupation,  and  to  the  means  Just 
mentioned ;  and  I  witnessed  more  than  one  instance  of  obvious 
improvement,  from  the  adoption  of  this  course. 

Impatience  and  irritability  of  temper  are  often  the  result  of 
the  same  causes,  and  require  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Indeed,  FeUenberg  has  often  found  that  medical  treatment 
was  necessary  y  and  that  in  many  cases,  the  life,  or  health,  or 
moral  character  of  the  pupil,  would  be  irreparably  injured  by 
attempting  to  force  him  by  punishment,  or  excite  him  by 
motives  addressed  to  his  vanity  or  ambition,  to  exertions  to 
which  his  strength  is  not  equal.  Who  that  has  long  attended 
to  tliis  subject,  has  not  seen  more  than  one  example  in  which 
the  peace  or  vigor  of  a  youth  has  been  thus  sacrificed  to  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  parents,  or  to  the  ambition  or  severity 
of  teachers  ? 

The  exercises  connected  luith  the  physical  education  ofHof 
wylj  tend  to  form  and  improve  the  character  in  a  variety  of 
respects.  They  lead  the  idle  to  habits  of  occupation  and 
industry,  by  the  attraction  of  an  employment  adapted  to  their 
taste.  They  cultivate  the  habit  of  perseverance  in  accomplishing 
what  they  have  begun,  whether  it  be  in  acquiring  a  particular 
exercise  of  body,  in  making  an  article  of  fumitoe  or  ornament, 
or  in  the  cultivation  of  their  garden  spots ;  W)Iiging  them  to 
exercise  the  patience  necessary  to  wait  for  the  result.  They 
inspire  loith  courage  and  enterprise^  by  teaching  the  pupil  how 
often  his  fears  and  discouragements  are  groundless,  and  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  efibrt  and  attention.  They 
invigorate  his  resolution  in  subduing  himself,  and  struggling 
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with  difficulties,  and  in  prodncmg  that  force  of  wiU,  for  want  of 
which  so  many  men  of  the  best  principles  and  mtentions  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  temptations  around  them,  and  even  to  the  per- 
suasion of  others.  At  the  same  time,  they  furnish  him  with  a 
lesson  of  caution  and  prudence,  by  the  habit  they  produce,  of 
considering  the  object  to  be  accomplished^  of  measuring  his  own 
strength  and  of  devising  the  best  means  of  bringing  it  into 
action. 

The  care  of  their  little  garden  spots,  in  the  autumn  and  springs 
furnish  also  useful  lessons  of  foresight  and  calculation.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  them  in  die  autumn,  collecting  and  placing  in 
a  green  house,  provided  for  the  purpose,  such  plants  as  cannot 
sustain  the  cold  —  putting  their  hot-beds  and  other  ornaments 
which  might  be  injured  by  the  weather  unfier  shelter  —  and 
heaping  up  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  pene- 
trated and  mellowed,  by  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  influence 
of  the  air. 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  see  them  preparing  and  arrang- 
ing their  gardening  tools,  as  the  spring  approaches ;  and,  when 
its  first  mild  days  begin  to  cheer  the  earth,  issuing  forth  to  break 
up  the  ground  -— '  to  bring  fresh  and  fertile  soil  and  manure,  to 
replace  what  they  have  removed — and  to  make  preparation  for 
the  summer ;  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  they  afterwards 
watch  over  the  progress  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  gather 
the  litde  delicacies  which  have  a  double  relish  from  this  cause, 
and  devise  new  plans  for  improvement  and  ornament;  and 
especially,  to  witness  the  eagerness  with  which  each  party,  on 
their  return  from  their  annual  journey,  run  to  visit  Aeir  litde 
estates,  and  enjoy  the  refreshments  they  aiibrd. 

Their  annual  journies  serve  not  only  to  inure  their  bodies  to 
hardship,  but  to  accustom  them  to  self-denial.  They  give 
them  the  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  present  some 
of  its  shadows,  of  such  a  depth  as  is  suited  to  prove  the  courage, 
and  call  forth  the  energies  of  youth,  without  oppressing  them. 
They  form,  in  short,  a  kind  of  preparation  adapted  to  their 
strength,  for  the  real  evils  and  privadons  of  life. 

They  also  serve  to  enlarge  their  views  of  mankind,  in  their 
individual  character,  and  in  their  social  relations.  They  are 
made  familiar  with  the  modes  of  life,  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  community;  and  collected  the  materials  for  those  com- 
parisons which  are  so  necessary  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  duly 
our  own  situation  and  circumstances. 
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One  object,  continimlly  kept  in  view,  is  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  the  mechanical  habit  of  all  those  exterior  fcmm  which 
are  necessary  in  life.  These  depend  much  more  on  habit, 
than  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  characteir;  and  yet  are 
important  to  usefulness.  On  this  subject  Fellenberg  obsei-ves, 
*  They  should  especially  be  accustomed  to  maintain  the  clean- 
liness so  mdispensable  to  health.  An  unpretending  decency  of 
dress  and  deportment,  should  be  rendered  as  familiar  to  them 
as  their  breath.  They  should  nerer  be  left  to  experience 
embarrassment  of  feeling  for  want  of  them,  as  it  often  happens 
to  men  of  great  merit  and  learning,  when  they  are  suddenly 
called  upon  to  comply  with  forms  to  which  they  were  not  early 
habituated.  It  |s  lamentable  that  many  good  men  have  the 
weakness  rather  to  make  pretensions  to  Cynicism,  as  if  it  were 
an  inseparable  companion  of  great  minds,  because  here  and 
there  an  individual  of  this  character  has  not  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  throw  off  the  disagreeable  garb  which  conceals  his 
merit' 

Letter  XIV. 

Moral  Education  of  Hofwyl  —  Exttmal  means — Exclusion  of  sources 
of  corruption —  Unity  of  action. 

My  Dear  Friend  — The  only  substantial  basis  of  moral 
education,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  is  in  religion  and  religious 
influence.  —  But  in  communicating  instruction,  and  exerting 
influence  of  this  kind,  much  of  our  success  wiU  depend  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  pupil  is  placed  —  the  round  of  ordi* 
nary  daily  events,  which  form  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which 
he  breathes,  and  whose  efficacy  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
occasional  lessons  he  receives,  however  excellent. 

In  this  view,  great  care  is  taken  at  Hofwyl,  to"  render  the 
immediate  circle  of  the  pupil's  observation  pure ;  to  allow  him 
to  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  seductive  influence  of  vice,  while 
his  own  principles  and  feelings  are  in  their  nascent  state,  and 
bis  imagination  susceptible  of  deep  and  lasting  impressions. 

The  retired  situation  of  the  institution  is  exceedingly  favora- 
ble, in  excluding  a  multitude  of  those  bad  examples  and  excite- 
ments to  evil  which  exert  such  a  corrupting  influence  on  the 
youth  of  cities  and  towns.  It  places  the  whole  sphere  of 
observation  under  the  control  of  the  educator.  The  character 
of  every  individual  attached  to  the  establishment,  domestics  and 
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workmen,  as  well  as  teachers,  is  carefully  ascertained,  as  far  as 
possible,  before  they  are  received.  It  is  constantly  observed 
with  vigilance,  and  every  one  whose  influence  is  found  to  be 
unfavorable,  is  immediately  removed. 

Similar  caution  is  used  with  regard  to  the  pupils.  None 
are  received  without  testimonials  of  a  good  character.  None 
are  suffered  to  remain,  who,  after  trial  of  the  usual  discipline, 
continue  to  exhibit  examples  of  vice.  The  latter  regulation 
seems,  at  first  sight,  scarcely  consistent  with  the  benevolence 
which  should  direct  such  an  establishment.  It  seems  unkind 
to  exclude  from  such  means  of  improvement,  the  unhappy 
persons  who  are  most  in  need  of  its  privileges.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contrary  to  sound  judgment  to  mingle  those 
infected  with  a  contagious  disease,  with  such  as  enjoy  health. 
They  should  not  indeed  be  neglected ;  but  they  should  be 

Provided  for,  not  in  a  house  of  eduecUion^  but  in  a  moral 
ospital.  We  have  need  of  such  hospitals  for  those  comipted 
with  vice,  as  reaUy  as  of  lazarettos,  for  diose  infected  with 
disease. 

At  the  same  time,  Fellenberg  does  not  expect  to  exclude 
entirely  from  the  model  of  providential  education,  which  he 
proposes  for  imitation,  those  means  which  evil  examples  and 
their  resuhs  afford,  for  enabling  us  to  see  more  fully  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  transgression.  On  the  contrary,  he  finds 
that  the  view  of  those  who  bring  on  themselves  the  disappro- 
bation, the  dislike,  or  contempt  of  their  companions,  or  the 
displeasure  and  reproof  of  their  preceptors  by  their  faults,  has 
often  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  others  than 
any  theoretical  instruction.  But  he  finds,  unhappily,  that  with 
every  precaution  which  the  educator  can  employ,  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  examples  will  remain  for  this  purpose  5  nay, 
enough  to  demand  all  his  vip;ilance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill 
disposed  from  exerting  an  influence  on  the  public  opinion. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  pupiPs  sphere  of  obser^ 
Wition,  the  books  which  are  put  into  his  hands  are  as  important 
as  the  examples  which  surround  him.  None  are  left  within  his 
reach  without  submitting  them  to  the  most  careful  examination, 
and  excluding  all  which  his  age  or  disposition  may  render 
dangerous  or  dubious  in  their  influence.  Unless  this  is  done, 
aU  other  efibrts  may  be  rendered  of  no  effect ;  and  the  mind 
may  be  warped,  the  imagination  gradually  heated  or  corrupted, 
before  we  can  perceive  or  remedy  the  evil.     He  believes  also 
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that  a  is  not  useful  to  read  many  works  beside  those  which 
deserve  to  be  studied  in  the  early  period  of  youth,  when  the 
pupil  is  incapable  of  understanding  fully  most  books  which  he 
reads,  and  easily  acquires  the  habit  of  reading  superficially. 

There  should  obviously  be  no  less  care  on  the  part  of  the 
educators  themselves^  that  their  own  weaknesses  may  not  become 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  instruction.  Where  a 
number  of  persons  are  united  in  this  task,  the  remark  is  of  far 
greater  importance.  If  each  does  not  subdue,  with  the  utmost 
care,  his  prevailing  defects,  the  pupil,  whose  attention  will  be 
occupied  rather  by  his  faults  than  by  his  virtues,  will  be  left  to 
form  for  himself,  from  tlie  defects  of  all,  a  kind  of  abstract 
conception  of  an  educator^  which  will  be  rather  a  model  of 
imperfections  than  of  excellencies.  He  is  in  danger  of  learning 
to  associate  each  fault  with  the  valuable  qualities  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, or  with  the  reverence  he  is  taught  to  pay  him,  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  perceive  its  intrinsic  deformity. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  also  to  notice  the  importance  which 
Fellenberg  attaches  to  unity  of  action  and  methods  in  education. 
He  does  not  intend  that  instructers,  more  than  their  pupils, 
should  slavishly  imitate  a  single  model,  or  aim  at  an  identity 
which  can  be  only  personal.  '  On  the  contrary,  that  variety  in 
the  modes  of  thinking  and  instruction,  which  stimulates  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  to  examination,  selection,  and  originality,  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  public  institutions.  The  contact  .with  a 
number  of  instructers,  not  only  enlarges  the  circle  of  experience 
of  the  pupils,  and  furnishes  him  more  numerous  points  of  com- 
parison, but  prevents  his  becoming  the  servile  copy  of  any 
individual.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  course  of  moral  education  and  discipline  should  possess 
absolute  unity,  that  the  pupil  should  always  know  what  he  is  to 
expect  —  should  be  accustomed  to  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment— and  should  never  be  able  to  conceal  his  faults,  or  escape 
punishment,  or  self  accusation,  amidst  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  the  charge  of  him.  Each  individual 
should  feel  assured  of  being  strengthened  and  assisted  in  his 
efforts  by  all  the  rest ;  and  the  association  should  be  able  to 
reckon  on  the  co-operation  of  each  bdividual,  m  the  general 
system  adopted.' 

This  co-operation  is  especially  important,  in  giving  a  particu- 
lar direction  to  an  individual  character,  or  in  correctbg  a 
particular  fault.    When  a  pupil  is  reminded  of  a  particular 
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defect,  or  prompted  to  a  particular  duty,  by  several  of  his 
instructers,  the  vanity  which  would  lead  him  to  doubt  or  resist 
is  overcome,  and  that  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  fault 
they  reprove,  or  the  course  they  recommend,  is  produced, 
which  is  the  first  step  to  improvement.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  see  a  proud  spirit  of  self  conceit  reduced  by  such  means  in 
a  few  days  to  comparative  humility,  yet  without  a  degrading 
sense  of  shame,  and  commencing  an  entire]y  new  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  long  as  the  offender  finds  refuge  in  the 
approbation  or  indifference  of  one  of  those  to  whom  his  fault 
may  be  visible,  his  pride  often  sustains  him,  and  renders  him 
inaccessible  to  the  remonstrances  of  all  the  rest. 


Art.   n.  —  MoNiTOBiAL  System. 
Aecovad  of  (he  Edinhwgh  Seanoned  SehoQl,  Sfc,  By  John  Woop,  Eaq. 

In  pursuing  our  examination  of  Mr  Wood's  interesting  work, 
we  feel  bound  to  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  friends  of 
common  education  to  his  chapter  on  Monitors,  and  the  Monitorial 
System,  and  to  recommend  that  it  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
weighed,  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  and 
instruction  of  our  primary  schools. 

That  this  system  is  not  the  very  best,  Mr  Wood  himself  allows ; 
and  observes,  that '  to  say  that  a  boy  makes  a  better  teacher  than 
a  man,  would  be  manifestly  absurd.'  That  he  is  competent  to 
the  important  task  of  an  educator  can  never  be  supposed.  In- 
developing  the  faculties  and  forming  the  character  of  a  child  ;  in 
devising  the  best  means  of  counteracting  evil  habits  already 
acquired,  and,  if  possible,  of  eradicating  them,  and  substituting 
good  ones  in  their  stead  ;  in  inventing  expedients  ibr  drawing 
forth  exertion  accommodated  to  various  dispositions  and  eccen- 
tricities of  mind ;  in  furnishing  illustrations  of  the  principles  to 
be  enforced,  or  of  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated,  drawn 
from  objects  level  to  the  youthful  capacity,  and  suited  to  the 
various  forms  of  inquiry,  perplexity,  and  doubt ;  in  knowing  how 
to  interest  the  inattentive,  to  arouse  the  sluggish,  to  allure  the 
wavering,  to  encourage  the  timid,  to  aid  the  slow,  to  guide  the 
impetuous,  and  to  awe  the  wayward ;  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  aD,  in  exercising  that  secret,  moral,  and  religious 
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influence,  over  the  gradually  developing  character  of  the  pupil, 
which  the  looks,  the  tones  of  voice,  the  whole  deportment  of  the 
teacher  serve  to  produce,  quite  as  much  as  the  precepts  which  he 
utters:  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  —  the  great  ones 
10  be  secured  in  the  education  of  youth  —  how  can  a  young 
monitor,  ibr  a  moment,  be  put  in  competition  with  an  adult  and 
experienced  teacher  ?  Hence  arise  the  doubts  of  those  who  wish 
to  see  our  schools  places  of  thorough,  parental  education^  as  well 
as  instruction ;  and.  hence  we  would  be  cautious  in  recommend- 
ing to  universal  adoption,  a  system  which  is  so  oAen  rendered 
mechanical  —  a  mere  machine  for  saving  labour  to  the  teacher 
and  money  to  the  parents  —  by  the  indolence,  or  error,  of  those 
who  employ  it. 

But  we  have  not  a  supply  of  experienced  teachers.  This  is  the 
lamentable  fact.  In  almost  all  the  arts  that  contribute  to  our 
comfort  or  luxury,  abundant  provision  is  made  by  an  ample 
division  of  labour,  to  ^cure  in  the  working  up  of  the  material, 
such  an  amount  of  agency,  as  will  render  the  workmanship  exqui- 
site, and  the  thing  made  perfect  in  its  kind.  But  let  a  sculptor, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  required  to  carry  on  the  task  of 
chiselling  out  from  the  ud shaped  marble,  some  sixty  or  a  hundred 
statues,  and  what  must  be  his  disappointment  and  disgrace? 
^'hy  compel  the  intellectual  statuary  to  undertake  a  task  almost 
as  hopeless  ? 

When  will  the  public  mind  be  enlightened  on  this  subject? 
When  will  our  common  and  primary  schools  be  so  divided  into 
different  departments  with  regard  to  age  and  studies,  and  so  fur- 
nished with  a  competent  supply  of  assistant  teachers,  as  to  keep 
each  pupil,  during  school  hours,  cheerfully  and  industriously 
employed  7  Until  this  is  done,  what  a  wretched  system  of  falla- 
cious economy  we  are  pursuing ;  what  sad  sacrifices  are  mad^  of 
the  time,  the  patience,  the  habits,  the  intellectual  progress,  and 
the  moral  culture,  of  our  children  1 

The  evils  are  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  any  longer  neglected  j 
and  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  graphic  representa- 
tion of  Professor  Pillans,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  distinguished 
character  as  a  scholar,  and  whose  philanthropic  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  we  have  alluded  to  in  a  former  number. 

*  Few  ntufttions  occur  in  human  life  where  order  and  method  are  more 
indispensable  than  in  a  school  of  40  to  100  pupila,  in  every  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, and  in  different  stages  of  each  branch,  under  the  care  of  a  single 
instructer.  Tliere  are  probably  three  or  four  classes  of  English  reading, 
as  many  stages  of  arithmetic,  as  many  of  penmanship,  a  class  or  two  per- 
haps of^ Latin,  and  occasionally  classes  or  individuals  learning  some  branch 
of  the  matliematics.  Suppose  one  clas«  on  the  floor,  saying  their  lesson  to 
the  master;  another  has  finished  the  task  prescribed,  and  having  nobody  to 
say  it  to,  abandons  itself  to  strenuous  idleness ',  pupils  come  &om  various 
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classes  to  inquire  a  word  they  cannot  make  out,  to  complain  of  a  neighbour, 
to  ask  leave  to  go  out,  to  inquire  what  tliey  are  to  do  next,  to  show'  a  copy, 
or  an  account  cast,  or  to  beg  a  new  sum  to  work.  In  such  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,  we  need  not  wonder  that  tlie  child's  progress 
should  be  slow  and  small ;  tlie  wonder  is  ratJier  that  he  should  succeed  in 
learning  anything. 

'  Allowing  the  master  to  be  ever  so  methodical,  how  is  he,  by  his  single 
efforts,  to  make  even  a  distant  approach  towards  solving  the  great  problem, — 
to  keep  every  mind  busy  during  every  minute  of  the  school  hours  ?  The 
portion  of  time  which  the  master  of  a  school  even  of  70  or  80  papils  can 
devote  daily  to  each  class,  is  necessarily  very  limited,  and  to  each  indi- 
vidual, it  is  next  to  nothing.  The  progress,  therefore,  of  the  pupil  must 
depend  much  more  on  the  manner  in  which  the  rest  of  his  time  in  school 
is  employed,  than  on  the  direct  instructions  of  his  master.  The  master  may 
be  exact,  and  conscientious,  and  orderly,  in  the  distribution  of  his  own 
time ;  and  it  is  easy  for  him,  when  he  sends  a  class  to  its  seat,  to  prescribe 
a  task,  and  enjoin  the  preparation  of  it  against  the  time  he  next  comes 
round,  under  severe  penalties ;  but  where  is  the  motive  for  doing  it  .'*  The 
time  of  the  next  hearing  is  distant, — very  distant  to  the  mental  vision  of  a 
child;  he  relapses  therefore  into  indolence  or  mischievous  activity,  and 
thinks  as  little  of  his  lesson  as  possible,  till  the  master's  foot,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing class,  reminds  him  of  his  danger.' 

But  how  are  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  instructers  can  neither  be  obtained  nor 
paid.  The  same  state  of  things  appears  to  have  existed  in 
Scotland,  and  Professor  Pillans  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  *  that  by 
far  the  most  effectual,  I  should  rather  say,  the  only  way,  in  which 
this  can  be  done,  is  by  employing  the  monitorial  method.  By  the 
simple  contrivance  of  training  the  ablest  boys  to  communicate 
instruction,  in  the  way  required,  to  certain  portions  of  the  rest, 
over  whom  they  are  appointed  inspectors,  and  for  whose  improve- 
ment they  are  responsible, '  the  master,  as  it  were,  multiplies 
himself.  He  obtains  in  this  way  a  set  of  assistant  teachers,  who, 
being  of  his  own  training,  and  entirely  under  his  control,  are  far 
more  efficient  than  any  he  could  hire,  and  whose  employment  in 
this  capacity  constitutes  their  reward.' 

He  goes  on  to  say,  '  that,  in  its  application  to  the  minds  of  the 
young,  it  developes  new  principles  of  action,  and  new  motives  to 
exertion,  peculiarly  adapted  to  operate  upon  them ;  that  it  infuses 
fresh  life  and  spirit  into  the  business  of  learning,  banishing 
languor  and  lisdessness,  and  substituting  cheerful  labour,  and  love 
of  study,  for  weariness  and  an  unnatural  dislike  of  instruction ; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  is  as  equally  applicable  to  small  schools  as  to 
large,  and  to  the  higher  branches  of  education  as  to  the  lowest.' 
He  adds,  *  These  opinions  are  not  the  results  of  closet-speculation, 
but  deductions  from  my  own  experience  in  teaching.' 

He  adduces  also  the  following  statement  of  the  feacher  of  a 
country  school  of  100  pupils,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  trial 
of  this  method ;  —      ^ 
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*  I  have  introduced  the  monitorial  system  in  its  full  extent  in  every 
branch  of  English,  tliough  but  partially  as  yet  in  the  Latin,  from  the  paucity 
of  the  scholars.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  in  the  case  of  tlie  English  and 
Latin  scholars,  it  has  proved  most  efficient.' 

Mr  Wood  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  '  in  very  large  schools, 
where  the  studies  pursued  are  various,  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  master,  this  method  of  instruction  is  absolutely  essential/ 
and  states  that  the  most  happy  results  have  followed  its  use  in  the 
sessional  school. 

We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  monitorial  schools  established 
in  some  parts  of  our  country,  because  it  might  be  said  that 
the  peculiar  arrangements  and  apparatus  of  these  would  render 
them  unsuitable  as  models  for  the  teacher  of  a  common  country 
school.  Nor  would  we  enter  at  all  upon  the  abstract  question 
of  the  value  of  the  monitorial  system.  But  with  such  decisive 
testimony  before  us  of  its  happy  results  in  crowded  schools  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  it 
promises,  at  least,  a  partial  remedy  of  existing  evils ;  and  that, 
until  competent  teachers  and  assistants  can  be  furnished,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  endeavor  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  means  of 
monitors,  suitably  trained,  not  in  the  mechanical  method  so  often 
adopted,  but  as  rational  and  intelligent  teachers,  on  the  plan  of 
Mr  Wood. 

Let  the  experiinent  then  be  tried  under  as  favorable  circum- 
stances as  possible.  Let  it  be  undertaken  in  a  school  of  conside- 
rable size,  in  one  of  our  country  towns,  where  the  community  is 
intelligent,  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  candid 
in  their  judgment  of  the  management  of  the  schoolmaster.  Let 
him  be  selected  with  reference  to  this  object,  and  let  the  School 
Committee  and  Visiters  heartily  co-operate  with  him.  Let  Mr 
Wood's  account  of  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh  be  thor- 
oughly studied,  and  made  a  text-book,  by  the  teacher.  Of  course 
he  will  see  that,  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  school,  and 
in  the  details  of  the  system,  alterations  and  modifications  must  be 
adopted,  and  that  it  is  mainly  the  principles  which  are  to  be  his 
guide.  At  first,  it  would  be  well  to  make  very  gradual  changes 
in  the  common  modes  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  school ; 
and  after  having  thoroughly  arranged  the  pupils  into  classes, 
simply  to  make  use  of  the  aid  of  two  or  three  monitors,  two  or 
three  hours  a  day.  The  parents  or  friends  of  these  monitors,  as 
well  as  the  teachers,  should  encourage  them  to  proceed  heartily 
and  faithfully  in  their  task.  In  a  little  while,  they  themselves 
will  become  delighted  with  the  success  of  their  efforts,  and  per- 
ceive, too,  the  actual  benefits  which  they  are  to  derive  from  the 
labour  thus  bestowed  upon  the  improvement  of  others.  —  Time, 
Patience,  Perseverance,  and  Experience,  will  mature  the  sys- 
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tern ;  and  he  who  can  thus  render  it,  in  all  its  parts,  what  it 
should  be ;  and  give  such  an  account  of  his  school,  as  Mr  Wood 
has  furnished  of  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh,  as  a  model 
for  other  common  schools,  will  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  efficient  friends  of  popular  education. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  which  we  cannot  but 
hope  will  meet  the  eye  of  some  ardent,  enterprising  Educator^ 
who  will  devise  the  means  of  carrying  our  proposed  experiment 
into  effect,  we  proceed  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  chapter 
on  Mquitors  and  the  Monitorial  System  in  the  work  before  us. 
For  we  know  not  how  extensively  this  valuable  treatise  is  yet 
circulated :  and  we  wish,  through  the  medium  of  our  publication, 
to  give  such  an  account  of  this  part  of  it,  at  least,  as  will  serve  as 
a  guide  in  trying  the  experiment  that  we  have  recommended. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  aptness  to  teach  is  the  promi- 
nent qualification  to  be  sought  for  in  the  choice  of  a  monitor ;  so 
that  the  scholar  of  quickest  apprehension  and  greatest  attain- 
ments, is  sometimes  far  from  making  the  best  monitor. 

In  distributing  the  monitors,  it  will  not  always  be  best  to  rank 
them  in  correspondence  with  the  rank  of  the  classes.  Oflen  an 
inferior  class  will  need  the  instruction  of  the  most  experienced 
monitor,  and  generally  the  younger  classes  require,  more  than 
any  other,  the  greatest  amount  of  patience,  ingenuity,  persever- 
ance, and  experience.  The  monitors,  therefore,  should  always 
be  selected  from  a  due  regard  to  their  peculiarities  of  disposition 
and  qualifications  to  teach,  and  not  merely  to  their  attainments. 
They  should  also  be  assigned  to  such  classes,  and  attend  to  such 
studies,  as  are  best  adapted  to  them.  The  same  pupil  who 
may  fail  entirely  in  teaching  one  branch,  may  succeed  bettei 
than  his  companions  in  another.  Their  own  wishes,  in  this 
respect,  should,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  consulted  ;  and  all 
should  be  made  to  feel,  that  it  is  no  disgrace  not  to  be  chosen  a 
monitor,  or,  after  trial,  to  be  removed.  For  this  may  happen, 
and,  in  many  cases,  doubtless  will,  for  want  of  a  turn  for  teach- 
ing, and  without  casting  any  reproach  upon  the  scholar's  attain- 
ments or  diligence. 

It  is  found  in  the  Sessional  School,  that  through  the  medium 
of  his  monitors,  the  master  can  preserve  a  unity  of  system,  and 
as  nice  an  accommodation  of  each  class  to  the  others,  as  if  he 
himself  were  every  moment  personally  occupied  in  each,  and 
continually  conducted  the  education  of  every  individual  scholar. 
But  to  do  this,  he  must  not  merely  sit  on  his  platform,  to  give 
out  orders,  and,  like  the  main-spring  of  a  watch,  keep  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  school  in  motion.  —  He  must  be  continually 
inspecting  the  monitor  and  the  classes,  when  he  is  not  actually 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  a  particular  class.— He  must  let 
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the  monitors  see,  that  he  takes  a  deep  interest,  too,  in  their  own, 
personal  improvement.  He  must  be  very  faithful  in  directing 
and  assisting  them  in  their  studies,  and,  if  possible,  devote  some 
extra  time  and  labour  to  this  object.  He  must  prepare  them  for 
their  appropriate  tasks,  by  spending  a  few  evenings  with  them 
in  the  course  of  each  week,  and  half  an  hour  a  day,  as  necessity 
may  require. 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  imposing  too  heavy  a  task  on  the 
teacher,  and  that  the  monitors  may  also  complain?  —  Let  the 
teacher  receive  a  generous  compensation  for  these  extra  services. 
Every  scholar  will  be  a  gainer  by  such  a  course.  Let  the  moni- 
tors be  led  to  perceive  that  they  are,  in  fact,  pursuing  the  very  best 
method  of  cultivating  their  own  minds,  of  perfecting  themselves 
in  their  respective  studies,  and  of  becoming  qualified  for  the 
active  duties  of  life. 

In  view,  however,  of  some  of  these  apparent  difficulties,  if  no 
other  course  is  practicable,  we  believe  it  would  be  better  that 
the  younger  scholars  be  kept  in  school  only  four  hours  a  day, 
and  thus  two  hours  be  secured  of  more  faithful  and  individual 
attention  to  the  higher  classes  and  to  the  monitors,  than  to  con- 
tinue the  present  defective  method.  The  fact  is,  that  by  such  a 
course,  the  younger  scholars,  themselves,  would  actually  receive 
a  greater  amount  of  attention  than  they  now  do,  recite  more 
lessons,  and  take  a  deeper  interest  in  them.  For  it  ought  ever 
to  be  remembered,  in  favor  of  the  course  which  we  are  recom- 
mending, that  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  infused  a  life 
and  spirit  into  the  school,  by  keeping  all  constantly,  industriously, 
and  cheerfully  employed,  which  presents  a  most  delightful  con- 
trast to  that  listlessness,  indolence,  and  confusion,  which  at 
at  present  are  too  often  found  in  a  large  school,  of  different  ages, 
and  pursuing  different  studies,  under  the  care  of  a  single,  dis- 
tracted, and  discouraged  teacher. 
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FOUNDED   BY   MR  COOHIK. 


[For  the  following  interesting  account,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Journal  d'Education  and  d'Instruction  of  Paris.  We  hope  it 
may  not  only  interest  our  readers  as  an  article  of  intelligence, 
but  stimulate  each  to  inquire  whether  he  cannot  do  sometiiing 
in  his  own  sphere  in  imitation  of  so  noble  an  example.] 
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Enjoying  a  competent  fortune,  though  much  inferior  to  those 
of  many  men  who  attract  public  attention  by  their  hixury,  this 
estimable  citizen  has  founded,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  an 
establishment  which  will  probably  be  succeeded  by  many  others 
of  a  similar  character.  It  consists,  1st,  of  a  school  for  children, 
of  both  sexes,  from  18  months  to  6  years  of  age ;  2d,  a  school 
for  boys  upon  the  monitorial  system ;  3d,  a  school  for  girls ; 
4th,  a  school  for  adult  males;  and  5th,  a  school  for  adult 
females.  Connected  with  the  establishment  is  a  kitchen,  where 
soup  of  an  excellent  quality  is  distributed  to  the  children  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  per  ration.  These  buildings  are  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  court,  where  the  children  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  during  the  time  allowed  for  recreation.  Suitable  teachers 
of  both  sexes,  possessing  the  gentleness  and  mildness  of  temper 
so  necessary  in  forming  the  youthful  character,  preside  over  the 
different  schools.  One  thousand  children,  and  more  than  five 
hundred  aduhs,  receive  instruction  in  this  valuable  establishment. 

The  following  notice  of  the  foundation  of  this  establishment, 
published  by  Mr  Cochin,  will  make  its  character  better  under- 
stood. 

Since  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  allow  of  many 
hundreds  of  children  being  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  master,  men  who  have  the  means  ought  not  to  delay  to 
execute  the  wish  of  the  late  king,  of  immortal  memor}',  when 
he  said,  in  the  14th  article  of  his  ordinance,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1816  :  '  Each  community  shall  be  bound  to  provide 
for  the  primary  instruction  of  its  children,  and  those  in  indigent 
circumstances  shall  receive  it  gratuitously.' 

Having  been  charged,  for  four  years,  with  the  execution  of 
this  ordinance  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  capital,  I  have  never 
for  a  moment  despaired  of  being  able  to  accomplish  this  wish 
of  the  king. 

Thirteen  gratuitous  schools,  highly  deserving  encouragement, 
had  been  opened  previous  to  1825,  in  the  12th  ward,  (arrondiss- 
tnent)  and  still  there  were  in  the  vicbity  two  thousand  children 
destitute  of  the  means  of  primary  instruction.  After  meditating 
upon  the  means  of  alleviating  their  condition,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  two  houses  would  be  sufficient  to  receive  them,  each  to 
contain  a  thousand  children.  1  wished  to  establish  the  first  of 
these  houses  without  delay,  hoping  that  others  would  soon 
imitate  the  example,  and  establish  the  second.     After  having 
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visited  and  examined  the  institutions  of  other  nations,  which 
are  in  advance  of  France  in  industry  and  commerce,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  such  improvements  as  promised  to 
be  beneficial  to  our  country.  The  first  division  of  tliis  plan, 
(containing  three  schools,)  was  completed  last  autumn,  and 
opened  in  the  month  of  November,  under  the  title  of  Maison 
complete.  One  thousand  children  and  five  hundred  adults 
were  admitted  before  tlie  close  of  1829.  Children  from  three 
to  seven  years  of  age  will  here  enjoy  every  comfort.  They 
will  be  warmed  during  tlie  winter,  and  carried  out  for  exercise 
in  good  weather ;  receive  every  attention  during  the  year,  and 
be  aiibrded  the  means  of  physical  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  will  learn  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  linear  drawing,  and  commence  the 
trades  which  they  design  to  follow.  Girls  of  the  same  age  will 
receive  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  aritlimetic,  sewing,  embroi- 
dery, lace-making,  &lc. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  males,  of  fifteen  years  and  upwai-ds, 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  linear  drawing.  A 
similar  school  is  opened  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  females  of 
the  same  age. 

The  advantages  which  result  from  this  arrangement  are 
numerous.  First,  the  Asylum  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
not  only  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  the  education,  but  as  an 
addition  to  the  aid  derived  by  the  public.  The  children  are 
here  made  to  contract  habits  of  order  and  industry.  The 
parents,  particularly  the  mothers,  are  relieved  of  the  trouble  of 
overlooking  them,  and  are  able  to  engage  in  useful  employment 
Second,  the  schools  are  situated  in  a  capacious  and  healthy 
place,  where  the  children  have  no  reason  to  regret  their  con- 
finement. Twelve  hours  each  day  are  employed  in  receiving 
elementary  instruction,  in  developing  their  physical  powers  by 
useful  exercises,  and  in  accustoming  themselves  to  manual 
labour.  Thurd,  the  schools  for  adults  afford  an  opportunity  to 
labourers  to  acquire  a  primary  education,  by  devoting  the 
evenings  to  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  benefit  of  instruction  that  of  charitable 
assistance,  each  child  can  remain,  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  seven  in  the  evening,  in  the  wami  and  commodious  halls 
appropriated  to  the  schools ;  and  will  be  provided  all  necessary 
food  by  the  establishment,  at  a  small  expense  to  his  pai*ents. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  institution  for  which  I  demand  pro- 
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tection  and  assistance.  Fifteen  thousand  francs,  a  year,  are 
sufficient  to  defray  it^  expenses.  Admission  is  gratuitous  to 
such  as  produce  sau'sfactory  testimony  of  their  indigence.  The 
children  of  such  as  are  able  to  pay  will  be  received  on  very 
moderate  terms  (one  sous  a  day).  The  school  will  pay 
about  one  fifth  of  its  expenses ;  the  remainder  of  the  expense 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  government  and  private  munificence. 

Perhaps,  in  a  few  years,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  calling 
upon  individual  charity ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  solicit  it,  to 
meet  the  expenses  already  incurred.  It  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  tliis  institution  was  not  founded  by  the  order  of  municipal 
authority,  or  by  means  of  public  funds.  It  was  as  a  private 
individual,  not  as  a  mayor — it  was  at  my  own  expense,  and  with 
the  aid  of  two  friends — that  the  land  was  purchased,  the  house 
built,  and  the  schools  established. 

One  object  in  founding  this  institution  has  been  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  and  advantages  of  uniting,  at  a  small 
expense,  thousands  of  childi:en,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
the  duties  of  a  christian,  active,  and  laborious  life. 

These  advantages  consist  in  enabling  the  people  to  increase 
the  recompense  allowed  to  school  teachers ;  in  affording  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  to  those  wishing  to  visit  schools  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  systems  of  instruction ;  and  in  diminishing 
the  expense  in  superintending  them.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  mode  of  furnishing  a  primary  education,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  awake  the  attention  and  the  zeal  of  philanthropists, 
in  favor  of  a  large  class  of  children  who  are  corrupted  by  their 
education,  and  suffer  for  the  want  of  assistance. 

Happy  should  I  be  in  subjecting  myself  to  great  expense,  if 
by  this  means  I  could  succeed  in  giving  one  useful  impulse ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  of  receiving  support,  in  an  undertaking 
which  involves  so  essentially  the  future  interests  of  our  country. 
My  expectations  have  not,  as  yet,  been  disappointed.  The 
general  council  of  the  hospices  of  Paris  has  already  voted  three 
thousand  francs  to  defray  the  internal  expenses  of  the  Maison 
complete.  One  thousand  francs,  annually,  have  also  been 
granted  by  the  charitable  society  of  the  12lh  arrondissment. 
Soon,  without  doubt,  the  public  authority  will  make  noble 
efforts  for  the  success  of  this  new  institution.  MM.  de  Chabrol  . 
and  de  Belleyme,  to  whom  the  city  of  Paris  owes  so  many 
acknowledgments,  have  visited  and  approved  of  this  establish- 
ment, and  granted  it  their  assistance.     Notwithstandmg  aU  the 
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encouragement  which  has  been  given,  I  shall  be  involved  to  a 
very  large  amount  before  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  additional 
subscriptions  enable  me  to  acquit  the  obligations  which  I  have 
contracted.  It  is  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  12th 
ward  that  I  address  my  request,  it  is  for  them  that  the  following 
lines  are  written. 

Gentlemen — Your  labourers,  the  men  whom  you  daily 
employ  in  your  houses  and  shops,  are  oppressed,  by  the  care  of 
their  numerous  children.  I  come  to  propose  to  you  the  means 
of  alleviating  their  situation,  by  diminishing  the  expense  occa- 
sioned by  their  children.  Poor  from  their  childhood,  condemned 
to  many  privations,  without  having  merited  diem,  considered  as 
a  burden  to  their  parents,  often  the  subjects  of  brutality  in  their 
tender  age,  these  objects  of  compassion  supplicate  you,  through 
me,  to  afford  diem  a  less  severe  fortune.  The  asylum  of  these 
children  will  be  daily  accessible  to  you,  you  can  come  and  see 
them  enjoy  your  beneficence,  behold  them  reared  up  undei' 
your  protection,  with  the  expectation  tliat  in  you,  they  will 
recognize  their  benefactors.  On  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
faithful  and  intelligent  labourers  will  be  in  your  employ,  who  will 
restore  to  you  with  interest  the  money  which  you  have  bestowed 
in  order  to  procure  for  tliera  a  useful  education. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  I  depend  upon  your  aid.  The  institution 
which  I  have  founded  belongs  to  you  radier  than  to  me.  May 
it  soon  belong  to  France,  and  be  far  surpassed  in  utility,  after 
having  been  die  model  of  many  odiers. 

I  have  tlie  honor  to  be, 

Cochin, 

Mayor  of  the  12th  arrondisBment  of  Paris. 


Art.  rV.  —  Review  op  Grimke's  Address. 

.Address  on  the  exptdienry  and  duty  of  adoplinfr  the  Bible  as  a  Class 
Book,  in  evenf  scheme  of  education^  from  the  Primary  School  to  the 
University,  Delivered  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  before  the  Richland  School. 
By  Thomas  S.  Grimke. 

Perhaps  die  anxiety  to  provide  suitable  class  books  for 
youdi,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  was  never  greater  at  any 
period,  than  at  the  present ;  and  it  is  deemed  of  the  highest 
importance  to  provide  such  as  contain  the  most  elevated  send- 
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ments,  —  such  as  are  adapted  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  to  im* 
prove  the  taste,  and  to  form  the  heart.  Why  is  it  that  m  tliis 
anxiety  for  introducing  new  books  of  instruction,  one  which  has 
so  long  claimed  the  pre-eminence  above  all  other  compositions, 
is  forgotten  ? 

After  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  twenty- 
eight  languages,  Sir  William  Jones  assures  us  that,  '  Indepen* 
dendy  of  their  divine  otigin,  the  Scriptures  contain  more  true 
sublimity,  mor«^  exquisite  beauty,  purer  morality,  more  important 
history,  and  finer  strains,  both  of  poetry  and  of  eloquence,  than 
cauU  be  collected  irithin  the  same  compass  from  all  other  books 
iohich  were  ever  composed,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  idiom.^ 

Rousseau  could  not  but  say,  *  The  majesty  of  the  Scripture 
strikes  me  with  astonishment.  Never  was  the  most  prpiound 
wisdom  expressed  with  so  much  energy  or  simplicity.' 

Fenelon,  on  comparing  it  witli  those  standards  of  excellence^ 
the  classic  authors,  observes,  *The  Scripture  surpasses  the 
most  ancient  Greek  authors  vasdy,  in  naked  simplicity,  loveli- 
ness, and  grandeur.  Homer  himself  never  reached  the  sub- 
limity of  Moses'  songs,  or  equalled  Isaiah,  describing  the 
mayesty  of  Grod.  Never  did  any  ode,  either  Greek  or  Latiuy 
come  up  to  the  loftiness  of  the  Psalms.  In  aU  its  diversified 
compositions,  every  part  bears  the  peculiar  character  that 
becomes  it.  The  history,  the  particular  detail  of  laws,  the 
descriptions,  the  vehement  and  pathetic  passages,  the  miracles 
and  prophecies,  the  moral  discourses,  —  in  all  these  appears 
a  natural  and  beautiful  variety.  In  short,  there  is  as  great  a 
dijSerence  between  the  heathen  poets  and  the  prophets,  as  there 
is  between  a  false  enthusiasm  and  the  true.*  * 

The  author  of  the  address  before  us,  may  well  speak  of  it  as 
almost  incredible  that  such  a  classic, '  the  best  and  noblest  that 
has  ever  honored  and  dignified  the  language  of  mortals,'  is  ex- 
cluded firom  all  the  plans  of  education  of  a  christian  community, 
with  a  watchfutaess,  a  zeal,  and  a  perseverance,  which  even  a 
politic  enemy  of  Christianity  would  not  dare  to  exceed.  And 
this  is  done  too  by  its  friends,  who  maintain  the  superiority  of  this 
book,  in  all  the  most  essential  points,  to  all  the  works  which  they 

*  In  rejg^ard  to  the  English  translation,  our  own  Ames,  whoso  opinion  on 
this  point  will  be  duly  appreciated,  observes :  *  In  no  book  is  tliere  so  good 
English,  so  pare,  and  so  elearant ;  and  by  teacbint;  all  the  same  book,  they 
will  speak  alike,  and  the  Bible  will  justly  remain  U10  standard  of  language, 
as  well  as  of  faith.' 
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make  the  companions  of  our  youth.  Its  antiquity  is  unrivalled. 
Its  evidences  rest  on  the  testimony  of  miracle  and  prophecy.  Its 
authenticity  is  unquestionable.  Its  authority  is  that  of  God. 
Its  truths  are,  like  himself,  sublime  and  holy,  pure  and  lovely, 
and  adapted  to  all  the  moral  exigencies  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
only  perfect  standard  of  faith,  and  code  of  morals;  —  the  only 
permanent  charter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — the  only  light 
that  shines  upon  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  —  and  the  only  guide 
to  *  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.' 

The  object  of  the  address  before  us,  is  to  vindicate  the  claims 
of  the  Bible  to  a  place  m  our  course  of  education  ;  and,  without 
giving  an  opinion  on  all  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Mr  Grimke, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  principal  train  of  argument,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  lead  them  to  peruse  the  work  itself. 

The  author  commences  with  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  this 
extraordinary  feature  of  education,  and  the  causes  of  its  con- 
tinuance ;  and,  we  think,  shows  clearly,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
hereditary  customs,  originally  adopted  without  good  reasons, 
and  retained  without  sufficient  examination. 

All  Christendom  .was  once  Catholic,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  education  under  tl)e  influence  of  the  Romish  Church.  For 
centuries,  scarcely  any  but  the  clergy  were  educated.  Uni- 
versities and  colleges  were  ecclesiastical,  rather  than  literary 
establishments.  When  education  began  to  extend  to  the  laity, 
two  causes  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
system.  The  laity  were  prohibited  from  reading  them ;  and 
they  were  driven  to  the  Classics  as  the  only  models  of  senti- 
ment and  language,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  monkish 
legends,  in  the  subtihies  and  absurdities  of  scholastic  theology, 
which  could  compare  with  the  Authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  Reformation^  in 
opening  the  Bible  to  all,  and  asserting  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, would  have  given  it  its  proper  place,  among  the  manuals 
and  models,  whose  exhaustless  stores  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement should  form  a  constant  subject  of  study.  But  the 
Reformers  appear  to  have  overlooked  this  obvious,  practical 
result  of  their  own  principles ;  and,  in  their  anxiety  to  inculcate 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  appear  to  have  confined  themselves 
too  much  to  those  abstracts  and  summaries  derived  from  the 
Bible,  instead  of  leading  youth  immediately,  as  a  part  of  their 
course  of  study,  to  the  fountain  of  truth.     StiU  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  in  Germany,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, instruction  in  religion,  and  this  to  a  considerable  extent, 
by  means  of  Bible  Histories  and  Catechisms,  is  universally 
assigned  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  education,  from  the  Ele- 
mentary School  to  the  Gymnasium ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
country,  where  commentaries  have  been  published  to  aid  the 
schoolmaster  in  explaining  its  difficuhies. 

In  addidon  to  this  our  author  observes :  *  The  Reformation 
assumed,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  sectarian  character.  The 
course  of  events  led  very  much,  and  very  naturaDy,  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  Catechisms  and  Articles,  of  Creeds  and  Confes- 
sions, for  the  Scriptures,  in  schemes  of  instruction.  After 
havmg  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  placed 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Laity,  the  great -object  with  each  sect 
appeared  to  be,  not  so  much  to  teach  the  Scriptures,  as  to 
teach  the  peculiar  views,  which  each  entertained  ad  to  all 
others,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Hence 
public  worship,  preaching,  confessions,  creeds,  and  catechetical 
instruction,  might  be  expected  to  fill  the  whole  measure  of 
religious  education.' 

&sides,  *  the  Old  Testament  was  in  Hebrew,  a  language,  at 
that  time,  scarcely  known  to  Christians,  and  which,  to  their 
disgrace,  has  not  ever  been  regarded  as  a  classical  language. 
Neither  the  Septuagint  nor  the  Vulgate  could  be  accepted  as  a 
substitute.  Both  were  deficient  in  authority ;  neither  could  be 
acknowledged  as  classical  compositions,  or  models  m  their 
respective  languages ;  and  both  were  considered  by  Protestants, 
as,  in  some  respects,  objectionable.  In  like  manner,  the  New 
Testament,  though  in  Greek,  neither  was  then,  nor  has  ever 
since  been,  regarded  as  a  Classic,  in  that  language. 

Another  principal  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible,  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  study  of  it  had  been  always  consid- 
ered as  peculiar  to  a  theological  course,  and,  h  no  respect,  an 
appropriate  part  of  general  education.  And  so  it  has  too  much 
continued  to  be;  whereas  a  liberal  course  of  truly  christian 
studies,  and  of  the  language  and  literature  of.  its  sacred  books, 

inot  indeed  of  sectarian  divinity,)  ought  to  constitute  the  noblest 
eature  in  liberal  education,  commencing  in  the  family,  contin- 
ued in  the  school,  expanded  in  the  academy,  still  farther  per- 
fected in  the  college,  and  accomplished  in  the  university.    How 
can  even  the  unbeliever  neglect  this  subject  without  disgrace? 
The  existing  schemes  of  education  were  brought  to  our 
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country,  and  subsisted  in  full  force  up  to  the  time  of  our 
becoming  independent.  The  Bible  was  indeed  employed  as  a 
reading  book  (in  the  schools  of  New  England)  at  least ;  but  was 
attended  to,  like  most  other  branches,  almost  entirely  as  a  me- 
chanical exercise,  and  was  never  studied  in  our  schools  as 
a  model  of  thought  or  excellence.  As  the  leading  sects 
among  us,  did  not  find  the  Bible  a  part  of  the  general  course  of 
education,  they  have  since  been  deterred  from  making  any 
reform,  by  the  unhappy  jealousies  which  still  subsist  too  much 
among  them.  But  our  author  calls  upon  Protestants,  and 
especially  the  Protestant  clergy,  to  consider,  ^whether  the 
want  of  truly  christian  liberality,  is  not  the  main  cause  why 
heathen  predominates  so  vastly  over  christian  literature,  in  all 
our  schemes  of  education.'  AJad  he  adds ;  ^  It  is  to  befeared^ 
that  each  values  his  peculiar  sect  more  than  his  common  m^gicm, 
and  his  oum  confession  or  articles^  more  than  the  common 
standard^  the  Bible.^ 

Thus  the  prohibition  of  die  Bible  to  the  laity  before  the 
Reformation — the  sectarian,  controversial  character,  which  has 
been  too  much  given  to  religion  —  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  original  languages  and  literature  of  the  Bible  —  the  preju- 
dice which  regards  religion  chiefly  as  a  concern  of  the  clergy  •— 
and  the  spirit  of  imitation,  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the 
continued  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  our  plans  of  general 
education.  But  in  all  these,  no  adequate  reason  can  be  found 
for  a  course  so  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  character 
of  the  book.  Has  not  the  time  come,  when  a  change  may 
be  advantageously  and  properly  made  ? 

Our  country  must  be  acknowledged  an  appropriate  place. 
Here  there  is  no  intolerance  and  persecuUon,  and  no  union  of 
church  and  state.  There  is  a  general  dependence  of  the 
clergy  upon  the  laity,  and  an  extensive  participation  of  the 
laity  in  church  concerns.  Consider,  too,  our  civil  add  political 
equality,  die  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  unshackled 
freedom  of  die  press,  and  the  paramount  authority  of  popular 
sentiment,  which  would  render  extensive  abuses  impossible. 

The  present  is^  in  an  eminent  de^ree^  the  suitable  period. 
It  is  an  era  of  unexampled  light,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  social 
condition,  and  political  improvement  of  man.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary era  for  improvements,  ui  whatever  belongs  to  Science 
and  Literature,  and  to  all  the  various  arts  which  contribute  to 
adorn  and  refine  society,  to  multiply  the  comforts,  exalt  the 
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happiaess,  and  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  man.  — It  is  a  remarka* 
ble  period,  too,  for  benevolent  institutions  and  enterprises. 

The  change  which  Mr  Grimke  proposes  is,  to  give  the 
Bible  the  rank  it  justly  claims,  and  employ  it  as  a  text-book  in 
every  stage  of  educaiion^  from  the  Primary  School  to  the 
University. 

*  I  would  not,'  he  says,  *  have  the  architecture  of  antiquity 
defaced,  nor  the  Classics  burnt,  as  is  said  to  have  been  the  fate 
of  both  at  the  hands  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  I  would  de- 
throne the  latter  from  their  despotic  control,  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  over  the  heart,  conscience,  and  understanding  of  the 
young.  I  would  degrade  them  from  the  rank  of  Toasters  to  the 
condition  bf  servants  in  the  education  of  christian  children.' 

He  speaks  of  it  as  '  an  appalling  truth,'  that  in  a  christian 
country,  in  christian  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  under 
the  sanction  and  evien  administration,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
christian  ministry,  in  a  scheme  of  general  education,  not  more 
Aan  one  twentyfourth  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  enlightening  the 
conscience,  and  cultivating  the  affections ;  and  *  so  complete  has 
been  the  banishment  of  the  Scriptures  from  all  academic  and 
collegiate  instruction,  that  one  might  almost  imagine  mfidel 
rulers  had  forbidden  its  use.' 

The  arguments  he  adduces  to  show  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  and  the  importance  of  a  change,  claim  the  attention  of 
every  one  engaged  in  education ;  and  we  cannot  do  justice  to 
them  or  to  die  author,  without  presenting  them  in  his  own 
language. 

'  The  negative  influences  eterted  by  the  present  scheme,  on  the  feelings 
and  opinions,  and  through  thein  on  the  entire  character  of  youth,  are  de- 
serving of  notice  ; — for  they  are  often  more  powerful  and  durable,  because 
they  are  silent,  secret,  and  indirect.  If  Teachers  were  to  proclaim  publicly 
and  boldly  to  their  pupils,  that  Religion  was  of  little  consequence,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  preparation  for  the  business  o£  life,  we  should  be 
exceedingly  shocked.  If  the  Instructer  were  to  express  an  opinion,  in  like 
manner  to  the  young,  that  Heathen  Mythology  is  a  preferable  study  to  the 
Bible,  we  should  not  restrain  our  indignation  and  astonishment.  —  How  ex- 
ceedingly, raoreover,  would  that  indignation  and  astonishn^ent  be  enhanced, 
if  we  were  to  bear  such  a  sentiment  from  tlie  ministers  of  tlie  holy,  humble, 
perfect  Jesus,  in  favor  of  a  system,  so  immoral,  and  licentious,  and  indfcent, 
as  the  Pantliebn. of  Paganism  !  And  yet  we  tolerate  practically  very  nearly 
the  same  thing.  What  other  construction  than  this,  can  the  young  put 
upon  the  whole  plan  of  their  education  f  Are  they  told  tfcat  the  Bible  is 
the  Book  of  God,  written  by  the  inspired  pen  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
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Aportld?  Tet  this  divine  Tolume  is  wholly  abandoned,  for  human  work* 
unconnected  with  it.  Are  they  taught  that  there  is  no  Ctod,  but  the  God 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  He  is  their  Creator  and  Governor,  and  is  to  be  their 
Judge,  and  the  Dispenser  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ?  Yet  the 
attributes  of  Jehovah,  as  drawn  by  himself,  are  no  part  of  their  daily  studies ', 
while  the  character  and  actions  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  of  Mars  and  Apollo, 
of  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  are  continually  before  them  :  and  they  are 
expected  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  Pantheon  of  Heathenism,  than  with 
the  Word  of  God.  Are  they  told  that  the  character  of  the  Saviour  is  of 
more  value,  as  a  noble,  pure,  simple  model,  than  all  the  combined  excel- 
lence of  antiquity  ?  Tet  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  that  Redeemer  form 
no  part  of  their  daily  education ;  but  they  are  required  to  be  intima]tely 
acquainted  with  those  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  demi-gods  and  heroes,  of 
Paganism. 

'  Perhaps  they  are  required  to  study  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 
And  yet  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  never  opened  :  and  those  infallible, 
surprising  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which 
constitute  the  living  witness  within  them,  and  can  be  discovered  only  in 
themselves,  are  sealed  up  from  their  view.  Is  it  possible  that  such  thingi 
have  no  influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  youth  ? —  Can  they  respect  the 
Bible  and  its  religion,  and  its  ministers,  and  the  services  of  the  House  of 
God  as  they  ought,  when  such  contradictions  are  ever  before  their  eyes  ? 
Can  they  know,  and  love,  and  serve  God,  as  they  ought ;  can  they  acquire 
the  Christian  temper  and  character ;  can  they  rightly  estimate  their  duties 
to  their  fellow-men,  as  children  of  a  common  parent,  and  brethren  of  one 
family,  when  the  only  standard  of  duty,  and  usefulness,  and  happiness,  is 
thus  carefully,  excluded,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  education  ?  \ 

Mr  Grimke  places  this  course  in  contrast  with  that  pursued 
by  Mahometans.  The  Koran  forms  a  prominent  book  in  their 
course  of  education,  and  '  they  value  it  too  highly  *  to  counter- 
act its  influence  on  the  minds  of  their  youth,  *  by  mingling  it 
with  the  false  and  corrupt  mythology  of  Grecian  verse.'  But 
Christians  not  only  expose  their  youth,  during  the  greater  part 
of  their  early  life,  to  the  constant  influence  of  Pagan  authors, 
but  these  '  are  constituted  almost  the  vicegerents  of  educatiofiy  in 
history  and  eloquence^  in  rhetoric^  poetry^  and  morals.^ 

The  great  objection  which  is  urged  against  this  course,  is, 
that  it  would  lead  to  sectarianism.  The  author  of  this  address 
maintains  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  other  means  would  be  so 
effectual  to  suppress  this  spirit. 

'  But  let  the  Bible  be  a  part  of  the  education  common  to  all,  and  christian 
fellowship,  with  its  harmonizing  influences,  would  be  an  early,  an  all- 
pervading  element,  in  youthful  character.    Hence,  reciprocal  love  and  for- 
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bearance,  liberal  aentimentS;  and  matual  respect  and  esteem,  would  be 
intecwoven  with  all  the  studies  of  youth;  and  they  would  learn  insezksibly, 
but  indelibly,  experimentally,  though  not  theoretically,  that  Christianity  is 
above  all  sects,  and  the  Bible  above  all  creeds  and  confessions ;  that  Religion 
is  pure  and  elevated,  simple,  beautiful  and  affecting,  and  common  to  all.' 


Art.  V.  —  Posture  of  Students. 

Prepared  for  the  Annals  of  Educalioo. 

The  extent  to  which  students  in  this  country  suffer  in  health, 
from  their  sedentary  pursuits,  is  truly  alarming.  There  is  no 
question  that  vigorous  mental  effi)rt,  if  long  continued,  and  not 
interrupted  by  suitable  intermissions,  will  necessarily  tend  strong- 
ly to  derange  the  most  important  functions  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem. It  is  fashionable  at  the  present  time  to  attribute  the 
whole  mischief  to  this  cause.  The  operations  of  the  mind 
acting  through  the  brain  (for  such  is  the  dieory),  agitate  and 
exhaust  the  nervous  system.  The  digestive  organs  become 
affected ;  —  the  appetite  is  morbidly  increased,  —  and  the  poor 
student,  who  has  exhausted  his  energies  upon  bis  literary  la- 
bours, has  no  strength  remaining  for  the  combat  with  this  un- 
natural hunger ;  —  dyspepsia  creeps  in,  and  ere  he  is  aware,  he 
*is  linked  for  life  in  her  iron  chains. 

This,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  process  by  which  almost  the 
whole  amount  of  feebleness  and  suffering,  which  students  in 
this  country  undergo,  is  explained.  Unquestionably  it  explains 
a  great  deal  of  it.  Limiting  the  time  of  the  day  allotted  to 
study  —  regular  and  agreeable  exercise  —  recreation  of  mind, 
—  and  temperance  in  food  (we  do  not  mean  famine),  will  un- 
doubtedly do  much  to  remedy  the  evils  which  literary  men 
now  suffer.  The  subject,  however,  of  posture  in  study  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  at  present  receives.  The  following 
simple  principle  seems  to  include  aU  which  is  essential  to  avoid 
injury  from  this  source. 

Keep  the  trunk  erects  and  the  limbs  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
a  natural  and  easy  position. 

The  trunk  should  be  erect ;  i.  e.  the  student  should  sit  or 
stand  upright,  with  the  chest  open  and  expanded,  so  that  all 
pans  of  the  system  may  have  fuU  play.     The  limbs,  too,  should 
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be  preserved  in  their  natural  position.  They  should  not  be 
distorted  nor  strained ;  the  arm  and  shoulder  should  not  be 
raised,  or  the  wrist  bent,  so  as  to  occasion  inconvenience  or 
pain.  Let  a  person  write  half  an  hour  with  the  desk  too  low, 
and  the  body  bent  over  it,  — the  chest  contracted,  and  the  or- 
gans of  digestion  cramped  and  oppressed  5  —  or  with  the  arm 
and  shoulder  raised  to  a  desk  too  high,  so  as  to  distort  the 
back,  and  turn  the  whole  body  to  one  side  ;  —  and  after  retain- 
ing this  posture  till  he  is  satisfied  with  inconvenience  and  pain, 
let  him  try  the  position  recommended  above.  Let  him  choose 
a  table  so  low  that  the  arm  will  lie  easily  upon  it ;  and  sit 
upright  at  it,  even  if  die  eye  is  by  that  means  removed  to  an 
unusual  distance  from  the  paper,  —  and  he  will  not  write  long 
before  he  will  experience  a  relief  so  perceptible  and  pleasant, 
that  he  will  wonder  that  he' never  before  discovered  that  man 
was  made  to  be  an  upright  animal.  If,  after  satisfying  himself 
with  one  experiment,  the  student  is  possessed  of  an  energetic 
and  persevering  spirit,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  enabfe  him  to 
encounter  that  most  formidable  and  indomitable  of  all  enemies, 
physical  or  mental,  —  a  bad  personal  habit,  —  he  will  probably 
soon  find  himself  freed  from  some,  at  least,  of  the  troubles  of  a 
student's  life. 

There  are  many  minor  questions.  Shall  I  sit  or  stand  at 
study  ?  Shall  I  use  a  low  desk  and  a  chair,  or  a  high  one,  and  a 
merchant's  three-legged  stool  ?  Shall  my  desk  incline  at  twenty 
degrees,  or  fortyfive  degrees,  or  shall  it  be  flat  ?  Shall  I  walk 
when  I  read,  or  sit  ?  Shall  my  arm  rest  on  the  table  at  the 
wrist,  or  at  the  elhowf  Do  any  of  these  things,  or  all  of 
them  ;  provided  that  you  keep  the  trunk  erect  and  the  limbs  in 
a  natural  and  easy  position.  That  method  of  study  is  best 
which  best  secures  these  points.  The  wTiter  has  several  times 
known  individuals  cured  of  pains  in  the  chest,  apparently  by 
adopting  the  standing  posture  at  study.  In  one  remarkable  in- 
stance, the  patient,  learning  that  clerks  enjoyed  good  health, 
who  stood  at  their  desks  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  re- 
solved on  following  their  example.  His  rule  was  to  stand  each 
day  unfil  he  was  fatigued.  First  day,  ten  minutes ;  second 
day,  fifteen ;  thirty ;  an  hour ;  two  hours ;  and  so  on,  until 
fatigue  left  him  entirely.  He  was  restored  to  health.  The 
probability  was,  however,  that  his  standing  posture  was  of  ad- 
vantage only  as  it  facilitated  the   erectness  of  the  trunky  and 
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the  expansion  of  the  chest. '  Had  he  taken  and  persevered  in 
the  right  iitting  posturCj  it  would  have  heen  as  weD. 

The  principles  above  described  apply  e<j[ually  well  to  the 
posture  of  scholars  in  school.  They  ought  to  sit  upright,  but  the 
method  whichjias  usually  been  taken  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  viz. 
by  giving  them  very  high  desks j  is  very  injurious.  The  height  of 
the  desk  does  indeed  secure  an  upright  posture,  but  it  raises  the 
arm  and  shoulder  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  occasion,  in  T»y 
many  cases,  permanent  distortion  of  the  form.  The  desni 
ought  to  be  ot  such  a  height  that  the  surface  shall  be  but  Utile 
higher  than  the  dhow  of  the  scholar  who  sits  at  it.  This  sub- 
ject is  fully  illustrated  in  an  article  which  the  writer  published 
in  the  Education  Reporter  of  December  2d.  The  following 
practical  rules  are  there  given.  . 

When  the  pupil  is  sitting,  measure  the  distance  between  the 
place  of  the  mow,  as  tt  comes  upon  the  back  of  the  chdr,  and 
the  surface  of  the  seat.  The  surface  of  the  desk  should  be 
about  three  inches  higher  above  the  surface  of  the  seat  than  this 
place  of  the  elbow.  The  distance  fiom  the  elbow  to  the  seat 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  very  different,  in  per- 
sons whose  general  height  is  the  same.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means 
safe  to  give  all  persons  equally  tall,  the  same  seats  and  desks. 
The  accurate  mensuration  of  this  distance  in  about  twenty  in- 
dividuals, whose  height  varied  from  five  and  a  half  to  four  feet, 
Sve  a  variation  in  the  distances  of  the  elbow  above  the  seat 
)m  eight  to  four  mches.  This  variation  was  veiy  irregular. 
In  two  cases,  where  both  individuals  wei*e  about  four  feet  in 
height,  the  distances  of  the  elbows  were  five  and  nine  inches. 
So  that  .the  latter  individual  should  have  a  desk  three  inches 
higher  above  the  seat,  than  the  other,  though  the  individuals 
were  equally  tall. 

From  these  calculations  the  foUowing  rule  may  be  deduced. 
There  should  be,  at  the  different  desks  m  the  school-room,  a 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  seat  to  the  surface  of  the  deskj 
varying  irom  six  to  twelve  inches;  —  for  the  desk  should  be 
about  Siree  inches  above  the  elbow.  At  these  desks  the  schol- 
ars should  be  seated,  not  according  to  their  absolute  tallneas, 
but  only  with  reference  to  this  distance  between  the  elbow  and 
the  seat.  When  they  are  seated,  on  this  principle,  great  care 
should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  to  mduce  them  to  form  habits 
of  sitting  upright.  In  the  case  of  nearsi^ted  pupils,  exceptioos 
to  these  rules  are  unavoidable ;  but  b  all  omer  cases,  adher- 
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ence  to  the  spirit  of  them  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  complauits  of  tlie  lungs  and  the  digestive  organs, 
by  a  stooping  posture,  on  the  one  side,  and  distortion  and  de- 
formity on  die  other,  from  having  the  writing  arm  and  shoulder 
brought  up  too  high.  *  Erodore. 


Art.  VI.  —  New  York  State  Convention. 

Address  of  the  StcUe  Cotwentum  of  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education, 
held  at  Utxca,  January  12t^  13^  and  Uth,  1831  ;—wiUian  Abstract 
of  the  Proceedings  of  said  Convention. 

One  of  the  most  auspicious  signs  of  tlie  times  is  the  fact, 
that  those  who  have  long  been  occupied  in  teaching,  prescrib- 
ing, and  legislatmg  aknost  solely  lor  adults,  are  beginning, 
everywhere,  to  direct  their  attention,  with  deep  interest,  to  the 
rising  generation ;  and  to  collect  in  large  assemblies,  for  the 
express  pui-pose  of  promoting  their  improvement. 

We  have  been  favored  with  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  State  Convention  of  Teachers  and  friends  of 
Educadon,  assembled  at  Utica,  in  January  last. 

The  foDowing  were  the  officers  of  the  Convention.  Rev. 
Dr  Davis,  of  Hamilton  College,  President;  Messrs  S.  W. 
Taylor  and  H.  Howe,  Vice  Presidents ;  Profess6r  Yates  and 
Mr  E.  WDson,  Secretaries. 

Letters  and  commimications,  some  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  were  received  and  read  from  the  following  gcnde- 
men.  Rev.  Dr  Proudfit ;  Professor  Eaton ;  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Rev.  Dr  Mott ;  John  J.  Thompson,  Esq. ; 
Professor  Anthon  ;  Professor  Griscom;  Professor  *  Webster ; 
Rev.  Dr  Yates;  J.  D.  Hammond,  Esq.;  Hon.  Jolin  Fine; 
Messrs  S.  W.  Seton,  and  G.  Lawton ;  W.  R.  Bartiett ;  Benoni 
Smith,  and  W.  C.  Woodbridge. 

In  our  number  for  February,  mention  was  briefly  made  of  the 
co::ivention ;  of  the  committees  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  various  practical  subjects ;  of  the  addresses  of  Professor 
Yates  on  the  Study  of  Civil  and  Municipal  Law,  and  by  Mr 
Holbrook  on  the  Infant  School  System.  We  mentioned  also 
the  subsequent  organization  of  a  State  Lyceum ;  their  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent  to  traverse  the  State,  and  a  resohition  for 
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calling  a  National  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Education  in 
New  York  city,  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  next.  We  are 
persuaded  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  with  some 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

A  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers,  reported  the  following  resolution. 

*  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  Trustees  and  Principals  of 
academies,  high-schools,  and  oth^r  institutions  of  the  same  rank,  the 
establishment  of  Departments  for  qualifying  Teachers,  and  supplying" 
the  same  with  suitable  Apparatus.' 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  studies  and  exercises 
proper  for  Common  Schools,  contains  so  manv  valuable  ideas 
m  so  condensed  a  form,  that  we  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages, 
and  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  aid  to  those  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  improvement  on  these  points. 

*  1.  The  Studies,  As  our  Common  Schools  are  to  furnish  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  with  all  the  education  they  are  to  receive,  ex- 
cept so  much  as  they  obtain  afterwards  by  their  own  unaided  efforts, 
the  system  should  embrace  what  is  necessary  to  qualify  men  for  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  For  tliis  purpose  we  think  it 
should  include  the  following  subjects,  to  wit:  Reading,  Spelling, 
Writing,  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  a  method  of  keeping  Accounts,  some  brief  system 
of  Political  Science,  and  some  of  the  simpleir  parts  of  tlie  Natural 
Sciences.  We  are  sensible  tliat  this  is  too  great  a  variety  of  studies  to 
be  pursued  profitably  in  the  same  school,  and  especially  if  tho  number 
of  pupils  should  be  large,  as  it  is  in  very  many  of  the  district  schools. 
We  would  therefore  observe, 

*2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  yftur  committee,  thirty  or  forty  scholars  is 
the  extent  of  the  number  which  can  profitably  compose  a  Common 
School,  under  the  care  of  a  single  teacher.  And  tha^  where  the  num- 
ber in  any  district  should  exceed  forty,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to 
their  improvement  to  be  divided  into  two  schools,  a  |>nmary  and  secon^ 
dory :  The  primary  school  to  be  taught  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
the  simpler  combinations  of  numbers :  The  secondary  school  to  con- 
tinue these  branches  and  embrace  the  others  which  have  been  named. 

'  3.  Exertises,  Your  committee  think  the  exercises  should  be  adapt- 
ed to  call'into  action  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils,  and  ti^ach 
them  by  independent  investigation  to  arrive  at  conclusions  for  Uiem- 
selves  which  shall  be  according  to  truth.  They  should  not  waste  their 
time  in  loading  the  memory  with  what  is  not  understood.  In  reading, 
they  should  not  be  suffered  to  pronounce  words  witiiout  a  knowledge 
of  their  meaning.  Learning  to  spell  several  thousands  of  detached 
words,  without  understanding  their  signification,  we  regard  as  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  labour.  In  arithmetic  ^  we  think  children  can  be 
very  early  instructed,  and  derive  much  valuable  improvement,  by  the 
help  of  sensible  objects^  without  being  burdened  with  rules  above 
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their  comprehension.  In  composition,  they  may  make  considerable 
progpress,  by  preparing  short  sentences  to  include  some  word  or  phrase 
pven  by  the  teacher.  In  the  natural  sciences,  children  may  be  easily 
mstructed  to  some  extent,  with  a  little  aid  from  the  teacher,  in  their 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  various  animals,  minerals, 
and  vegetables,  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  political  science, 
the  older  pupils  may  be  taught  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  and  ' 
the  great  pnnciples  of  our  free  institutions. 

'  4.  Books,  On  this  subject,  your  committee  think  the  way  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  say  much.  That  most  of  the  books  in  common  use,  are 
not  weU  adapted  to  teach  children,  we  think  must  be  admitted  by  all. 
The  variety  of  books  on  the  same  subject  is  undoubtedly  a  great  evil. 
But  your  committee  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  this  Convention  to 
attempt  to  recommend  any  set  of  books  in  preference  to  others.  And 
we  believe  that  if  a  remedy  shall  be  found  out  for  the  other  defects 
in  the  system  of  common  school  instruction,  this  evil  will  gradually 
disappear. 

*  5,  On  the  ClasstfieaUon  ofSchoda^  your  committee  would  observe, 
that  the  large  number  of  classes  in  a  school  is  a  great  evil,  and  tends 
very  much  to  retard  the  improvement  of  the  whole.  When  many  re- 
citations and  exercises  are  to  be  attended  to  in  the  same  day,  time 
cannot  be  afforded  to  pay  to  any  of  them  that  attention  which  tlie  sub- 
ject requires.  It  would  be  better,  in  our  view,  that  the  pupil  should 
attend  to  but  one  thin^  at  a  time,  and  recite  but  seldom,  rather  than 
bjr  attending  to  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  deprive  himself  of  the  possi- 
bili^  of  nuking  improvement  in  any. 

'a  Apparaim,  Your  committee  think  the  introduction  of  some 
nmple  apparatus  a  measure  of  very  great  importance.  The  articles 
which  have  been  extensively  used,  and  may  be  procured  at  a  very  small 
expense,  are  a  small  globe,  to  show  the  true  form  of  the  earth  and  its 
various  motions — a  black  board,  for  illustrations  —  a  set  of  diagrams, 
to  show  the  meaning  of  lines  and  angles,  and  the  various  plane  fig- 
ures—  a  numeral  frame,  something  like  that  used  in  the  infant 
schools,  to  illustrate  the  more  simple  combinations  of  numbers — a 
set  of  die  more  'common  solids,  such  as  cubes,  cylinders,  pyramids, 
&c. — and  a  small  cabinet  of  minerals  and  natural  curiosities,  to  which 
additions  might  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
In  addition  to  these,  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  in  the  view  of  y^our 
committee,  that  every  school  should  be  furnished,  if  possible,  with  a 
small  laboratory  for  chemical  experiments,  on  Professor  Eaton^s  plan, 
with  a  map  of  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  marking  down 
upon  it  the  various  roads,  streams,  and  other  objects  with  which  the 
children  are  acquainted  —  and  also  with  a  map  of  the  county  and 
state  in  which  Uiey  live,  and  a  map  of  the  world ;  that  the  first  im- 
pressions made  on  their  minds  respecting  the  situation  of  the  places 
of  which  they  read,  may  be  accurate.  From  the  success  which  has 
alreadv  attended  the  use  of  the  various  articles  of  apparatus  above 
named,  your  committee  feel  confident  that  no  district  would  regret  the 
small  expense  necessanr  to  procure  them ;  and  that  the  greater  im- 
provement of  their  chilmren  would  soon  convince  parents  that  the  in^ 
troductbn  of  this  apparatus  is  a  real  saving  of  time  and  money,  and 
•onstqueBtly  a  meaaure  of  the  strictest  economy.' 
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The  committees  on  ^ents  and  Lyceums  recommended  the 
speedy  formation  of  a  State  Lyceum,  and  of  Town  and  County 
Lyceums  auxiliary  thereto,  and  of  an  Agent  for  the  State,  to 
assist  in  carrying  into  execution  this  plan,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
improvements  in  common  schools. 

An  amendment  to  the  School  Act  was  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  abolishing  the  office  of  Inspector  of 
Common  Schools  m  the  towns,  and  substituting  County^  Inspect 
tors  in  their  stead.  The  following  reasons  for  such  a  measure 
are  given  in  the  Address  to  the  People. 

<  These  officers  being  elective,  it  was  natarally  supposed  that  parents 
would  use  their  suffrages  to  secure  the  welfiire  of  Uieir  children.  Ex- 
perience has  too  plainly  demonstrated  the  mistake.^  It  is  unfortunate- 
ly true,  that  our  citizens  will  contend  for  the  lowest  offices  of  j)ower 
and  emolument,  whQe  those  which  affect  the  intelligence  of  their 
children  and  the  basis  of  future  liberty,  receive  but  little  regard.  Even 
should  either  of  the  offices  be  filled  hj  one  earnestly  desirous  of  se- 
curing knowledge  for  the  children  of  his  constituents,  he  is  baffled  by 
determined  opposition,  or  removed  to  make  way  for  one  who  will  esti- 
mate pence  above  wisdom.  Hence,  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire 
into  tne  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
duties  are  discharged,  are  not  unfrequently  more  ignorant  than  the 
teachers  themselves ;  and  the  future  controllers  of  the  state  are  left  to 
gather  their  scanty  instruction  firom  the  illiterate  wanderers  whom 
necessity  has  driven  to  an  employment  rendered  disreputable  and  de- 
grading by  the  neglect  of  those  whom  every  argument  should  exhort 
to  its  honor  and  reward.' 

The  committee  on  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  school- 
rooms, report  in  the  following  language. 

<  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  common  school-houses  are 
too  small,  the  ceilings  too  low,  the  windows  placed  quite  too  near  the 
floor,  and  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 

*The  methods  of  remedying  these  defects,  in  general,  are  too  plain 
to  require  explanation.  But  your  committee  would  suggest,  that  in- 
stead of  the  plane  ceilings  in  conmion  use,  arched  ones  might  be  'con- 
structed with  great  advantage  and  a  little  additional  expense;  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  rooms,  the  contrivance  should 
be  rather  to  let  down  the  upper,  than  to  raise  the  lower  sashes  of  the 
windows,  as  by  this  means,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  air  rendered 
unfit  for  respiration  may  be  easily  expelled,  without  exposing  the 
8tu()ents  seated  next  to  the  wall,  to  currents  which  pass  through  the 
windows,  or  tempting  them  to  gaze  at  external  objects  to  the  neglect 
of  their  proper  studies.'  •    » 

Th<nr  also  recommended  to  the  Convention  a  change  in  the 
^an  of  school'-rooms,  the  most  important  principle  of  which  is, 
that '  the  students  are  so  seated  for  study,  that  while  no  two  of 
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• 
them  cm  see  each  other,  the  instructer  has  a  full  view  of  all  his 
pupils.'     '  Into  a  school-room  of  this  description,'  they  add, 
*  any  one  constructed  upon  the  ordinary  plan  is  easily  converti- 
ble.' 

Tlie  proceedings  of  the  State  Lyceum,  which  was  subse- 
quendy  formed,  were  substantially  given  in  a  former  number. 

The  Address  to  the  People  precedes  tlie  Abstract  of  the 
doings  of  the  Convention.  A  desire  to  extend,  as  far  as  in  our 
power,  sentiments  which  we  deem  equally  applicable  to  other 
States  as  to  New  York,  will  be  our  only  apology  for  the  length 
of  the  extracts. 

'  It  was  manifest  to  the  Convention  that  the  blame  of  whatever  de- 
fects did  exist  in  our  common  schools  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  our  State  ;  neither  did  it  appear  that  the  evil 
lay  in  the  system  itself,  as  recommended  hy  the  state,  but  rather  in  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  and  their  neglect  of  the  advantages  it  presents. 

*  The  design  of  the  Convention,  therefore  was,  not  to  dictate  to  the 
legislature  a  method  of  reform,  but  rather  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  all  important  subject,  and  secure  their  exertions  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  growing  offspring. 

*  Such  features,  however,  as  appeared  to  the  Convention  defective 
in  the  detail  of  the  system  of  common  schools,  have  been  modestly 
pointed  out,  with  such  suggestions  of  improvement  as  they  were 
enabled  to  offer. 

<  The  grand  sources  of  deficiency  in  education  by  common  schools, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention,  are  these  :  — 

<  The  poverty  of  qualification  in  the  teachers,  with  their  frequent 
change. 

*  The  short  space  in  the  year  during  which  the  schools  are  general- 
ly taught. 

The  great  numbers  of  scholars,  with  a  variety  of  studies  assigned  to 
one  teacher. 

*  The  absence  of  mental  cultivation. 

<  The  deficiency  of  qualified  teachers  arises  not  so  much  from  the 
dearth  of  persons  capable  of  instructing  in  common  schools,  as  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  pittance  afforded  them  by  the  parents  of  their 
pupils.  Notwithstanding  the  very  liberal  provisions  of  the  State,  it  is 
lamentably  true,  that  few  branches  of  industrious  pursuit  are  so  badly 
rewarded  as  the  honcarable  employment  of  instructing  our  youth ;  and 
that  teacher  is  the  most  eagerly  sought  after  who  will  teach  at  the 
cheapest  rate  —  not  in  the  most  successful  maimer. 

'  The  poor  advantages  still  remaining  are  rendered  still  poorer  by 
the  great  number  of  scholars  imposed  upon  the  same  teacher,  and  the 
brevity  of  the  term  allotted  to  their  employment,  many  of  the  schools 
being  closed  six  and  even  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  same  miser- 
able and  mistaken  economy  prevents  the  construction  of  school-houses 
apon  proper  models,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  books  and  other, 
apparatus  of  instruction. 
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On  the  Monitorial  and  Infant  School  System,  we  find  the 
following  remarks. 

<  The  Monitorial  System,  with  some  restrictions  and  modifications 
would  greatly  multiply  the  advantages  of  instruction ;  and  that  sys- 
tem of  inductive  education,  the  developement  of  the  mental  faculties, 
80  successfully  introduced  in  Infant  schools,  properly  applied,  would 
lighten  many  an  hour  of  the  schoolboy's  irksome  labour  in  committing 
to  memory  words  to  him  unintelligible,  and  rules  whose  principles  he 
seeks  in  vain  to  comprehend,  while  faculties  which  may  be  dormant 
forever  under  the  present  system,  would  be  drawn  forth  into  joyous 
and  useful  action.' 

The  economy  of  improvements  in  education  is  thus  advert- 
ed to. 

*  The  ease  with  which  the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences  might 
be  imparted  by  specimens  and  illustrations  from  the  vast  cabinet  and 
laboratory  of  Nature,  renders  their  entire  neglect  in  our  common* 
schools,  still  more  to  be  deplored ;  and  the  Convention  earnestly  de- 
sire and  recommend  their  immediate  introduction. 

*  A  judicious  reform  would  be  highly  economical.  One  quarter's 
instruction  from  a  competent  teacher,  would  be  of  more  real  value 
than  that  of  a  year  as  now  afforded  ;  and  the  advantage  of  continuous 
instruction  over  the  present  interrupted  systems,  incalculable.  In- 
deed, money  paid  to  an  incompetent  teacher  would  be  much  better 
applied  if  cast  into  the  sea ;  for  under  him  the  child  acquires  habits  of 
inconsideration  and  incorrectness,  lasting  as  life.' 

We  close  with  the  following  paragraph. 

<  The  question  has  been  asked  among  us,  again  and  again  —  How 
shall  we  present  these  considerations  to  the  minds  of  the  people  ? 
How  arouse  them  to  action  ?  These  sheets  maljr  meet  the  eyes,  and 
we  hope  command  the  attention  of  men  of  science  and  literature ;  of 
those  whose  superior  advantages  have  enrolled  them  already  among 
the  friends  of  education ;  but  how  will  their  contents  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  manyy  that  the  work  of  reform  may  be  accomplished  ?  The 
Convention  have  been  enabled  to  devise  no  better  method  than  that 
already  adopted  by  several  other  states  —  the  formation  of  a  General 
Society  or  Lyceum  for  tlie  purpose,  with  branches  in  every  county, 
and  subordinate  branches  in  every  town ;  through  which,  and  by 
which,  as  by  arteries  and  veins,  information  may  be  gatliered  from, 
and  communicated  to,  every  portion  of  our  state ;  thns  shall  we  bo 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  counsel  and  co-operation,  and  bless- 
ing and  blessed,  bring  home  to  every  man  each  vcduable  result' 


J^ote.  —  Since  this  article  went  to  press,  we  have  received  the  communi- 
cation of  a  *  Member  of  the  Convention,'  who  complains  that  our  former 
notice  would  lead  to  misapprehension  on  some  points.  We  trust  the  prenent, 
more  complete  account,  will  romove  anv  which  mav  have  arisen.  We  shall 
always  be  happy  to  have  errors  of  this  kind  noticed. 


\r  J. 
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Abt.  Vn.  —  Legislative  Provisions  for  Schools. 

Report  of  (he  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland^  appointed 
to  vis^i  and  inspect  the  Seminary  of  the  Primary  School  in  tke  CSty 
of  Annapolis.    Annapolis,  1830. 

,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  JEducation  to  the  Hovse  of  Rtpresenlatives 
of  Kentucky,    Second  edition.   2000  copies.    1830. 

Prepved  for  the  AdiuiIs  of  Education. 

There  is  one  difficulty  intrinsic  and  peculiar  to  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  It  is  with  ^reat  difficulty  that  men  can 
bepersuaded  of  the  value  of  knowledge  before  they  have  actu- 
ally  acquired  %t.  Educated  men  prize  highly  enough  the  men- 
tal cultivation  which  they  have  attained ;  but  the  ignorant  can 
*  be  convinced  by  no  arguments  and  no  persuasion,  that  intel- 
lectual treasures  are  of  any  real  value.  It  is  not  so  with  other 
acquisitions.  A  poor  man  will  labour  as  diligently  to  acquire 
wealth  as  the  rich  to  retain  or  increase  it.  The  obscure  and 
the  humble  may  be  induced  to  aspire  as  eagerly  to  power  as 
he  who  has  half  ascended  the  ladder ;  but  the  ignorant  seem  to 
linger  in  the  dark,  as  if  their  motto  was,  the  altered  distich, 

As  iffporance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  Tolly  to  be  wise. 

The  reason  for  this  discouragmg  state  of  the  case  is,  that  other 
objects  of  pursuit  can  be  seen  and  appredaied  before  they  are 
acquired,  but  knowledge  cannot.  The  palace  and  the  gardens, 
and  the  various  luxuries  which  wealth  enjoys,  appear  even 
more  magnificent  to  the  homeless  wanderer  who  gazes  upon 
them,  than  to  the  lordly  possessor ;  and  the  sweets  of  power 
were  probably  as  distinct  and  vivid  in  the  conceptions  of  Napo- 
leon the  cadet,  as  of  Napoleon  the  emperor.  But  knowledge 
has  few  prospective  allurements  5  it  seldom  appears  valuable 
until  it  is  jreally  acquired. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  efforts  to  establish,  for  the  first  time 
among  any  people,  the  means  of  education,  are  always  attended 
widi  so  much  difficulty.  There  must  be  some  foundation  in 
the  previous  attainments  of  the  people  in  question,  upon  which 
the  philanthropist  can  build;  and  in  the  thousand  countries 
upon  the  globe  where  this  foundation  does  not  exist,  the  effort 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  general  edu- 
cation, and  to  immediate  and  efficient  efibrts  to  promote  it,  are 
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almost  entirely  hopeless.  In  all  such  cases  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  gntdud  improvement,  instead  of  the  sudden  reform 
mation  which  we  might  desire. 

We  rejoice  to  believe  that  these  remarks  are  not  applicable, 
at  least '  in  their  full  extent,  to  our  country.  Imperfect  and 
inadequate  as  our  provisions  for  universal  education  are,  even 
in  the  most  favored  portions  of  our  country,  there  is,  we  hope, 
in  all,  a  disposition  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  great 
object  —  many  able  and  zealous  advocates  are  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  —  and  inquiries  and  effoits  are  making  in 
every  direction,  which  augurs  well  for  their  success..  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  important  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  our  countiy  on  tliis  subject. 

In  a  former  article  on  legislative  provisions  for  education  in 
the  United  States,  we  spoke  of  the  three  methods  for  supporting 
Schools,  generally  adopted, -— by  means  of  funds  —  by  taxa- 
tion -—  and  by  a  combination  of  both.  Connecticut  was  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  the  paralyzing  efiect  of  providing  for  gratuitous 
instruction,  without  calling  for  any  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine, 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  good  effect  of  the  system  of 
taxation.  Ohio  is  the  only  remaining  State  which  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  taxation;  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
affords  none  but  good  indications  of  its  effects.  This  State  has ' 
begun  to  collect  a  fund,  to  aid  in  this  object,  which  now  amounts 
to  $90,000. 

New  York  has  advanced  more  rapidly  in  the  education  of 
her  youth  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  by  a  combination 
of  both  systems,  which  aids  and  rewards  those  who  tax  them- 
selves, and  precisely  in  proportion  to  their  contributbns. 

Most  of  the  otfier  States  in  the  Union  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  providing  for  education,  by  means  of  funds  or  annual 
appropriations  from  the  State  Treasunr.  The  western  States 
generally  have  a  section  of  land  in  each  township  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  schools,  either  by  the  State  or  the  United 
States,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  any  important  effect  has  yet 
resulted  from  this  provision.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  have 
commenced  the  formation  df  a  school  fund,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  efficient  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  general 
establishment  of  common  schools. 

Virginia,  South  Carolba,  Louisiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  make 
an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  free  schools  for  the 
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instruction  of  the  poor.  In  the  three  first  of  these  States,  the 
appropriation  to  this  object  exceeds  forty  thousand  dollars 
annually ;  but  in  a  government  like  ours,  the  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate the  rich  from  tlie  poor,  is  not  only  invidious  and  injurious 
in  its  consequences,  but  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  system.  On 
this  point,  the  Superintendent  of  common  schools  in  the  State 
of  New  York  observes. 

*  The  radical  diffurenee  between  our  school  system  and  the  provision  for 
instruction  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir^nia.  is,  that  ours  embraces  the  whole 
population,  and  theirs  only  Uie  poor.  To  this,  more  than  to  any  single 
cause,  may  be  ascribed  the  success  of  our  plan,  and  the  failure  of  theirs. 

'  The  Feilnsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of  public  schools,  remark 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  system  as  follows :  ^*  We  have  reserved  hitherto 
our  opinion  of  the  great  and  radical  defect,  the  incurable  evil  which  ia 
inherent  in  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  a  system  which  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  most  sensitive  and  the  strongest  moral  feelings  of  our  citizens. 
The  feelings  of  the  poorer  classes  will  not  permit  them  to  enrol  themselves 
as  paupers,  in  order  that  their  children  may  receive  their  education  from 
the  charity  of  the  public."  * 

As  a  comment  on  this  we  may  observe,  that,  of  400,000  children  in  Penn- 

S^lvania,  there  were  only  150,<K)0  the  last  year,  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
Ute ! 

'  Mr  Mercer,  of  Virginia*,  in  his  Discourse  on  Popular  Education,  delivered 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  states,  that  Virginia  and  New  York,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  provided  and  set  apart  a  permanent  fund  for  primary  or 
common  schools.  Fortyfive  thousand  dollars  is  annually  appropriated  in  Vir- 
ginia to  the  counties,  and  the  portion  for  each  county  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal o"  ""^  '     '  "  -^^    Jl-_xl-    !  -..  ._ 

and  ch 

the  education, 

those  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  instruction.    The  entire 

number  of  children  benefitted  by  the  application  of  tlie  fund,  during  certain 

portions  of  the  last  year,  are  but  about  ten  thousand,  being  less  than  a 

moiety  of  the  total  number  reported  to  be  in  a  condition  to  require  for  their 

education  public  aid.* 

New  York,  with  only  double  that  sum,  seciu*es  the  education 
of  600,000  children  !  We  trust  the  experience  of  these  States 
will  prevent  the  extension  of  a  system  so  unsuitable  to  our 
state  of  society. 

Delaware  has  adopted  the  plan  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  has  a  fund  of  170,000  dollars,  but  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  result  it  has  produced,  nor  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  managed.  We  regard  the  last  point  as  one  of  primary 
importance^  for  it  is  obvic^us  that  the  best  system  is  of  no  avail 
unless  it  is  thoroughly  carried  into  operation,  and  its  effects 
carefully  watched.  We  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
school  system  of  New  York  is,  in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  devoted  to  it,  and  to  his  energetic  and 
persevering  efibrts  in  its  superintendence. 
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We  find  an  illustration  of  this  principle  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  With  a  school  fund  of  $240,000,  this  State,  three  years 
since,  had  about  12,000  children  destitute  of  instrucUon.  A 
law  was  passed  appropriating  $20,000  annually,  to  be  distributed 
on  the  plan  adopted  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  those  towns 
which  should  raise  an  equal  amount  by  tax.  But  for  want  of 
some  efficient  agent  devoted  to  the  subject,  the  fund  still  re- 
mains dormant ;  and  no  efforts  appear  to  be  made  by  the 
pec^le  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  bounty. 

The  first  report  before  us  presents  some  of  the  happy  efi^ts 
of  a  different  course.  Maryland  has  appropriated  an  amount  of 
$31,000  annually,  to  the  support  of  schools,  which  we  hope 
will  be  employed  as  *  an  instrument  for  excitmg  general  exer- 
tions,' instead  of  a  means  of  paralyzing  the  community,  by 
bestowing  bounty  for  an  object  which  is  not  sufficiendy  valued 
to  call  forth  efforts.  She  has  begun  her  course  of  improve- 
ment by  the  appomtment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  ;  and  if  no  other  good  should  result  than  employing  die 
talents  and  activity  of  an  officer  like  Mr  Teackle,  who  now  fills 
that  station,  and  the  production  of  reports  like  this,  presenting 
the  subject  in  all  its  importance,  and  pointing  out  the  existing 
defects  of  the  system,  and  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  an 
object  so  important  as  that  of  providing  for  the  thorough  educa- 
tion  of  every  child  in  the  communityj  the  expense  would  be 
amply  repaid,  and  the  best  security  obtained  for  its  ultimate 
accomplishment.  It  contains  the  report  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  of 
which  Mr  Teackle  was  chairman,  and  his  own  report,  as  Super- 
intendent of  common  schools.  In  the  former  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  calculations. 

The  terrene  superficies  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  is  10,000 
square  miles,  which  will  give  400  districts  of  five  miles  square^ 

The  white  population  of  the  State  is  20  to  the  square  mile, 
if  .the  cities  and  large  towns  are  not  included  in  the  estimate. 

The  proportion  of  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
is  30  per  centum,  or  six  to  the  square  mile ;  which  will  give 
150  children  upon  the  average  for  each  of  the  districts  men- 
tioned above. 

Competent  teachers  may  be  employed  at  an  annual  salary  of 
300  dollars,  which,  for  400  districts,  gives  $  120,000.  To 
this  an  addition  is  to  be  made  for  the  cities  and  towns,  of  about 
$36,000,  giving  us  $  156,000  per  annum,  as  the  sum  neces- 
sary, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  for  brbging  the  privileges 
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of  educatbn  within  the  reach  pf  every  child  m  the  State.  Ab 
appropriations  which  have  aLready  been  made  by  the  State^ 
yield  j^Sl^OOO  annually,  a  balance  of  $125,00Q  is  still  to  be 
provided  for  if  such  a  system  should  go  into  effect. 

The  report  proceeds  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  subject ; 
and,  to  illustrate  the  effect  which  general  education  has  upon 
the  prosperity  of  a  community,  it  quotes  the  following  striking 
passages  from  an  address,  delivered  al  the  opening  of  a  Nor- 
mal course  of  lectures  at  Paris. 

*I  have  divided  France  into  two  portions — the  Northern,  consisting  of 
32  departments,  containing  13,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  and  the  Southern  54 
departments,  with  18,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  13,000,000  of  the  North, 
■end  749,846  pupils  to  school  -,  and  the  18,000,000  of  the  South  send  375,931. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  out  of  each  million  of  inhabitants,  the  North  sends 
56,988  children  to  school,  and  the  South,  90,885.  So  that  primary  instruc- 
tion is  three  times  more  extended  in  the  North  than  South. 

There  are  some  remarkable  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  resulting  from  this  disproportion. 

'  In  the  North  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  rieor  of  the  elements,  which 
entirely  prevents  the  cultivation  of  olives,  capers,  lemons,  and  oranges,  and 
scarcely  allows  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  and  the  mulberry  tree,  in  some  of 
the  departments ;  wnich  deprives  Normandy,  Picardy,  Artois,  French  Flan- 
ders, and  Ardennes,  of  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  notwithstanding'  this  ab- 
sence of  natural  riches,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  North,  having  more 
instruction,  activity,  industry,  obtain  from  the  soil  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
pay  127,634,765  francs,  land-tax  on  18,692,191  hectaires;  whilst  the  54  de- 
partments of  the  South  only  pay  125,412,969  francs  land-tax  on  a  superficies 
of  34^41,235  hectaires.  Thus,  tor  each  million  of  hectaires  the  public  treasu- 
ry receives  from  Enlightened  France,  0,820,000  francs  land  tax. 
Unenlightened    "         3,599,709     «        «      " 

'  We  will  now  endeavor  to  point  out  certain  indications  of  the  relative  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  in  these  two  great  divisions  of  France.  I  have  examined 
3ie  list  of  patents  from  July  1, 1791 ,  to  July  1, 1825,  and  from  this  it  appears, 
that  the  thirtytwo  departments  of  enlightened  Frsnce  have  obtained  1689 
patents,  and  the  fiftytour  departments  of  unenlightened  France,  413  patents. 

Its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  sciences  is  not  less  re- 
markable. 

*  The  colleges  of  Paris  have  afforded  me  another  means  of  forming  a  com- 
parison. The  university  annually  bestows,  on  all  the  colleges  of  Paris  and 
Versailles,  an  immense  number  of  prizes,  second  prizes,  ana  accessits.  In 
the  University  Almanac  are  printed  the  names  of  the  pupils  rewarded,  and 
the  places  of  their  birth.  I  commenced  by  taking  awav  all  the  pupils  bom 
in  Paris,  so  as  not  to  give  any  undue  advantage  to  the  Northern  depart- 
ments. I  then  reckoned  separately  —  Ist,  all  the  pupils  from  the  thirtyone 
departments  of  the  North,  leaving  out  the  Seine ;  ^,  all  the  pupils  from 
the  fiAjrfour  departments  of  the  South;  and  the* following  was  the  striking 
result; —  * 

'  Pupils  rewarded  from  the  31  Northern  departments,  107.  Pupils  rewarded 
from  the  54  Southern  departments,  36.  But  another  &ct  has  appeared  to 
me  still  more  remarkable.    The  143  rewards  consisted  of  37  prizes  and  106 
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aecMnt* ;  now,  of  the  27  priaei  granted  by  the  Unireni^  to'the  children 
firom  the  departments,  33  were  obtained  by  children  from  the  North,  and  4 
by  the  children  from  the  South. 

<  The  Polytechnic  School,  which  is  noted  for  the  equity  of  its  regular 
tions,  requires  that  the  pupils  who  offer  themselves,  from  all  parts  of  Franoe, 
aa  candidates  for  admission,  should  have  already  acquired  a  considerable 
stock  of  mathematical  and  literary  information.  I  have  examined  the  lists 
of  pupils  admitted  during  the  thirteen  consecutive  years,  and  have  found, 
that  of  1933  pupils  admitted,  1233  were  sent  from  the  thirty  two  departments 
of  the  North,  and  700  from  the  fiflyfbur  departments  of  the  South. 

'The  Academy  of  Sciences^  which  it  is  universally  acknowledged, 
chooses  its  members  with  impartialitv  from  the  learned  throughout  the  king- 
dom, offers  a  result  still  more  favorable  to  the  North.  Of  the  66  members 
composinff  the  Academy,  48  are  from  the  thirtytwo  Northern  departments, 
and  17  only  from  the  fiflyfour  Southern  departments.  I  have  reserved,  as 
a  last  mode  of  comparison,  tiie  rewards  granted  by  government  at  the  peri- 
odical exhibitions  of  the  products  of  natural  industry.  At- the  ezhibitiop 
of  1819,  the  rewards  were  in  the  following  proposition  j — 


33  Northern  departments. 
Gold  medals       63 
Silver  medals    136 
Bronze  medals    94 


64  Southern  departments. 
Gold  medals       26 
Silver  medals     45 
Bronze  medals  36 

107 


The  committee  propose  the  establishment  of  a  central  school 
for  teachers,  and  oi  an  c^ricuhural  school,  as  efficient  means  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  Education.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
they  propose  'diat  St  John's  College  shall  assume  the  title  of 
the  Central  School  of  Maryland ;  and  that  in  addition  to  its 
present  means,  it  shall  receive  an  equitable  per  centage  from 
the  appropriate  funds  of  primary  schools,  and  that  the  existing 
Academies  shall  be  inciorporated  in  the  general  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, under  the  superintendence  of  the  Central  School,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  which  relate  to 
the  qualification  of  a  teacher,  and  admit,  gratuitously,  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  design  to  become  teachers. 

Many  considerations  are  adduced  by  the  committee  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school,  and  facts  relative 
to  those  now  in  successful  operation  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  are  detailed.  Most  of  the  argiunents  are 
already  familiar  to  our  readers.  One,  however,  we  have  not 
seen  often  adduced.  He  infers,  '  the  very  imperfect  state  of  the 
agriculture  of  this  country,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  schools 
for  its  improvement,  from  the  very  far  greater  proportion  of  our 
population  which  is  employed  in  the  production  of  food,  than 
is  common  in  European  countries.' 

'  It  Sj^peazB  from  the  British  statistical  tables  that  33  per  cent,  of  their 
population  supply  the  country  with  provisions ;  46  per  cent,  are  engaged  in 
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trade  and  mazmfiujturet,  and  that  21  per  cent,  comprise  aU  the  nnproduc- 
tive  clasaes.  Our  last  census  exhibits  a  glaring  and  awful  contrast ;  83  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  are  extended  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  agriculturalists,  and  only  i^  per  cent,  in  trade  and  manufactures.' 

This  dissimilarity  is  indeed  obvious ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
the  more  equal  diffusion  of  property,  the  superior  condition  of 
morals  and  education  among  us,  and  the  exemption  from  the 
many  evils  of  a  crowded  population,  (so  distressing  at  diis  mo- 
ment in  England,)  which  are  connected  with  this  less  lucrative, . 
but  we  believe  less  corrtipting,  employment  of  our  yeomanry. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee,  contains  many  im- 
portant remarks  and  suggestions  for  the  improveifient  of  tlie 
legislative  acts,  in  reference  to  education,  and  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  methods  of  instruction  in  schools,  which  we  hope 
will  not  be  witllout  effect.  Mr  Teackle  gives  an  extended 
accoimt  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  recommends  its  adoption 
in  large  schools.  He  urees  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  of  rendering  instruction  mteUigible,  and 
thus  agreeable  to  the  child  ;  and  proposes  the  extension  of  the 
course  of  studies  in  our  common  schools,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  civil  and  polidcal  institutions  of  our  country.  We  regret 
that  our  limits  only  permit  us  at  present  to  notice  cursorily  this 
valuable  document,  and  cordially  hope  that  the  enlightened 
views  of  the  Superintendent  may  be  duly  appreciated,  and 
diat  Maryland  may  take  her  place  among  the  model  Statesj 
in  reference  to  education. 

We  derive  no  small  encouragement  in  regard  to  the  future 
progress  of  education  in  Kentucky,  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  the  very  able  letter  of  Mr  Peers, 
which  accompanies  it.  We  have  been  unavoidably  prevented 
from  noticing  it,  but  we  trust  its  extensive  circulation  has  ren- 
dered this  unnecessary.  We  cannot  but  present  the  zeal  of  this 
gentleman  in  visiting  and  examining  the  systems  of  the  north- 
em  States,  in  order  to  aid  in  improving  that  of  his  own,  as  an 
example  to  the  friends  of  education ;  and  we  have  rejoiced  to 
find  diat  his  views,  after  this  examination,  correspond  with 
those  which  we  have  expressed.  We  would  recommend  his 
letter  as  a  document  almost  indispensable  to  those  who  are 
called  to  act  on  this  important  subject. 

We  could  wish  to  transfer  the  greater  part  of  it  to  our  pages ; 
but  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  do  it  justice  ;  and  we  trust  its 
extensive  circulation  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  our  readers. 
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Abt.  Vin.  —  Singing  in  Schools. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annab  of  Education. 

Sir  —  I  am  not  a  singer.  That  is  to  say,  I  was  pronounced^ 
very  frequently  in  early  life,  void  of  any  natural  ear  or  voice 
for  music.  In  the  course,  however,  of  my  childhood  and 
youth,  I  caught,  by  repeatedly  hearing  them,  a  few  of  the 
more  common  times,  and  would  occasionally  job  in  singing 
them. 

When  I  commenced  my  school,  one  or  two  gentlemen^ 
interested  in  my  plans,  expressed  a  desire  that  I  might  hare 
singing  in  my  school,  together  with  the  other  devotional  exer- 
cises, at  its  close.  '  I  believe,'  said  an  intelligent  gendeman  to 
me,  '  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  might  learn  to 
sing  if  they  were  properly  tau^t,  and  I  think  diat  a  daily 
opportunity  to  practice  would  be  of  very  great  assistance.'  To 
this  I  coidd  only  reply,  *  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to 
adopt  the  plan  you  recommend,  but  I  am  not  a  singer  myself,, 
and  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.' 

*  Do  you  not  smg  at  all  ? ' 

*  Very  litrie.  I  have  not  sufficient  skill,  however,  to  give 
the  pitch,  and  lead  in  the  music,  which  it  would  be  essential 
that  I  should  do,  in  order  to  succeed  m  the  plan.' 

The  conversation  only  led  me  to  reeret  the  more  my  want 
of  musical  skill,  and  the  subject  passed  from  my  mind.  A  few 
weeks  after,  however,  I  was  surprised 'to  hear  one  or  two 
voices  singing  a  hymn  together  in  the  recess.  I  listened,  and 
observed  that  it  was  Greenville,  a  very  simple  and  beautiful 
air,  which  all  who  have  visited  bfant  schools  will  recoDect. 
The  thought  struck  me,  that  it  was  possible  that  the  number  of 
singers  among  my  pupils  might  be  larger  than  I  had  supposed^ 
I  accordingly  in  a  day  or  two  proposed,  that  all  who  could  sitig, 
should,  at  a  certain  recess,  take  their  places  at  a  particular  seat, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  some  music.  To  my  surprise,  about 
a  dozen  came  together.  We  sang  several  tunes,  and  I  began 
to  hope  that  we  might  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  close  the 
school  with  sacred  music,  with  less  difficulty  than  I  had  at  first 
anticipated.  I  proposed  such  meetings  frequendy  in  the  re- 
cesses ;  the  number  of  singers  increased.  Some,  who  did  not 
join  us  at  first  for  want  of  confidence,  soon  came,  listening  at 
first,  and  sbging  afterwards.     We  had  at  first  some  difficulty 
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in  finding  a  chorister ;  bbt  this  grew  less  and  less,  until  at  last 
it  was  proposed  to  have  a  hymn  sung  at  the  close  of  the  school. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  and  succeeded.  The  scholars 
chose  by  ballot  a  committee  of  three,  who  were  to  propose 
tunes,  and  one  of  whom  was  to  give  the  pitch. 

This  giving  the  pitch  was  at  first  somewhat  dreaded.  The 
committees  served  only  for  a  short  time,  and  new  ones  were 
appointed ;  so  that  at  last,  several  pupils  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  we  ceased  to '  find  difficulty.  I  made  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  cheap  instrument,  by  which  the 
pitch  could  be  given,  but  in  vain.  Some  that  I  tried  did  not 
answer  the  purpose,  and  others,  none  of  us  had  skiD  to  use. 
We  however  succeeded  at  last,  without  them,  in  having  a  hymn 
from  the  Sabbath  School  hymn  book,  which  was  the  collec- 
tion we  used,  sung  each  day  at  the  close  of  our  exercises. 
Perhaps  one  third  of  my  pupib  were  accustomed  to  join  in 
the  song. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  Convention  of  Teachers 
assembled  in  Boston,  at  which  you,  Sir,  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  the  subject  of  vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  common  edu- 
cation. The  facts  there  stated  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  many  teachers,  and  induced  me  to  devote  much 
more  attention  to  the  subject  than  I  have  hitherto  done.  Thus 
far  it  had  been  merely  an  exercise  at  the  close  of  the  school. 
I  now  resolved  to  examine  the  theory  of  Music,  and  to  make  it 
a  subject  of  Instruction.  The  elements  of  the  science  may  be 
understood  without  an  ear  or  voice,  almost  as  readily  as  with. 
It  is  purely  a  mathematical  study ;  and  the  following  exercises 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  of  the  system 
were  explained  to  my  pupils. 

Teacher.  (Waving  the  hand  in  the  air).  *Does  this  motion 
produce  any  sound  ? ' 

Scholars.  '  No,  Sir.' 

'  If  I  move  it  quicker,  backwards  and  forwards,  still  it  does 
not  produce  any  sound.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  my  hand, 
r  were  to  take  a  bar  of  steel,  and  fasten  one  end  into  the  table ; 
then  draw  the  other  end  to  one  side,  and  let  it  fly  back,  it 
would  move  fix)ra  one  side  to  the  other  in  a  very  quick  vibra- 
tion.    Would  this  produce  any  soimd  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  a  humming  noise.' 

*  What  is  the  difference  between  this  motion  and  that  of  my 
hand?' 

*  It  is  quicker.' 
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*Do  you  know  how  rapid  the  motion  must  be  to  produce 

sound  ? ' 

A  pause.     Some  answer, '  No,  Sir.' 

Teacher.  '  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  I  recollect  to  have 
seen  it  stated  in  some  book,  that  the  smallest  number  of  vibra- 
tions which  would  produce  sound  has  been  ascertained.  In 
what  books  can  we  look  to  ascertain  ? ' 

*  The  Encyclopedia.' 

*  Yes,  I  should  think  we  might  ascertain  from  some  Ency- 
clopedia.    How  many  of  you  can  have  access  to  one  ? ' 

Several  hands  were  raised,  and  the  individuals  promised  to 
kx>k,  and  to  report  on  the  next  day.  Some  of  the  pupils,  and 
taiyself  also,  ascertained  from  separate  authorities  diat  the 
smallest  veloci^  of  vibration,  which  would  produce  musical 
sound,  is  twelve  and  a  half  per  second,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber audible  is  6400  per  second. 

Pwib.  *  How  can  they  ascertain  these  numbers?' 

*  There  are  two  methods  j  both  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
curious,  which,  however,  I  must  not  stop  now  to  explam.  You 
can,  however,  recollect  die  facts.  Now,  if  I  should  have  a  bar 
of  steel  vibrating  at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  seconds,  should 
you  hear  it?' 

*Yes,  Sir.' 

*  Would  it  be  a  high  sound  or  a  low  one  ? ' 

*  Very  low.' 

*  Yes,  it  would,  a  very  low  hum.  You  could  barely  per- 
ceive that  it  was  a  sound.  If  now  I  take  another  bar  of  steel, 
and  so  adjust  it  that  it  shall  vibrate  twice  as  fast,  how  many 
vibrations  in  a  second  would  it  give  ? ' 

*  Twentyfive.' 

'  How  many  vibrations  of  the  second  would  there  be  for 
every  one  of  die  first  ? ' 

*Two.' 

'  Yes.  So  you  see  they  would  correspond  at  every  other 
vdfration.  Is  it  possible  for  any  two  bars  to  correspond  in 
vibrating  more  closely  than  this  ? ' 

•No,  Sir.' 

*  Some  persons  at  first  think,  that  if  one  vibrates  thirteen 
times  when  the  other  vibrates  twelve  and  a  half,  they  will 
coincide  more  nearly ;  but  you  will  see  at  once  that  in  this 
case,  they  do  not  comcide  except  at  the  thirteenth  pulsation, 
whereas  if  one  vibrates  twentyfive^  while  the  other  does  twelve 
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and  a  half,  tfaej  correspond  every  second  beat*  Now  it  is 
found  that  the  two  sounds  produced  by  two  bars  vibradng 
one  twice  ^s  fast  as  the  other,  unite  and  coalesce  more  com- 
pletely, and  more  pleasantly,  than  any  other  sounds ;  and  one 
of  these  is  called  the  octave  of  the  other.  Now  how  many 
vibrations  in  a  second  would  produce  a  sound  an  octave  above 
the  one  vibrating  twentyfive  times  ? ' ' 

'  Fifty.' 

'  What  number  of  vibrations  would  produce  an  octave  above 
that?' 

*  One  hundred.' 

'  The  next  would  be  200  in  a  second ;  the  next  400 ;  then 
800 ;  then  1600 ;  then  3200,  and  last  6400.  This  makes  in 
all  nine. octaves,  in  which  is  included  the  whole  compass  of 
-musical  sound.  Beyond  that  number  the  sound  becomes 
inaudible. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IX. — Practical  Lessons. 
1.  On  Economy  in  teaching  English  Grammar. 

Mr  Editor  —  The  course  of  Practical  Lessons  on  Gram- 
mar, an  account  of  which  has  been  published  in  the  recent 
numbers  of  the  Annals,  together  with  another  similar  experi- 
ment, fully  satisfied  me  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion  I  had  long 
entertained,  that  Grammar,  like  many  other  sciences,  may  be 
most  effectually  taught  by  the  aid  of  sensible  objects.  In 
closing  these  lessons  I  have  some  observations  to  make  on  the 
common  modes  of  instruction. 

In  a  public  address,  delivered  some  time  since  before  a 
Lyceum  in  Worcester,  a  gentleman  observed  that  he  could  dis- 
tinctly recollect  committing  his  grammar  to  memory  the  twen- 
tieth time!  Notliing  is  more  common  than  for  children  to 
recite  it,  in  course,  two  or  three  times.  In  many  of  our  schools, 
a  portion  of  the  d^,  through  the  greater  part  of  one  wmter 
term  of  three  or  four  months,  is  devoted  to  committing  to 
memory  the  rules  and  definitions  of  £t3rmology. 

Now  if  the  purpose  of  English  Grammar  be  to  teach  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writmg  our  native  language  correctly,  I  do  not 
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heaitate  to  say  that  the  pup3  is  no  nearer  the  object  of  pursuit, 
when  he  has  learned  to  recite  the  whole  of  Et3rmoIogy  perfectly, 
than  before  he  commenced  his  labours.  This  time,  therefore, 
I  cannot  but  consider  as  lost.  I  am  aware  that  many  com- 
mence with  parsing  in  the  first  place,  on  the  plan  of  Greenleaf, 
but  this  does  not  very  materially  alter  tlie  case,  since  the  defi- 
nitions and  rules,  in  the  very  language  of  the  book,  are  still 
required  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind.  It  is  the  studying  that  which 
gives  no  pleasure,  because  it  gives  no  information,  which  cre- 
ates a  dislike  for  grammar,  as  lastmg  as  life ;  and  makes  even 
tiie  sight  of  the  book  odious  to  the  pupil.  But  my  chief  pur- 
pose at  the  present  time  is  to  present  you  some  calculations, 
which  seem  to  me  to  prove,  decidedly,  that  the  common  method 
of  pursumg  this  branch  is  a  very  great  failure  in  point  of 
economy. 

The  average  time  devoted  to  committing  grammar,  as  it  is 
caUedj  to  memory,  is  at  least  one  month  to  each  pupil  con- 
cerned; and  this  time  is  entirely  lost.  New  England  contains 
1,954,562  inhabitants,  about  one  fourth  of  whom  are  between 
four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  One  scholar  in  ten,  of  those 
who  attend  school,  it  is  believed,  commences  the  study  of 
grammar  every  year.  The  amount  of  time  spent,  and,  as  I  con- 
ceive, lost,  is,  at  this  rate,  48,864  months  annually ;  equivalent 
to  4072  years.  The  time  of  pupils  at  school,  including  board, 
expense  of  clothing,  wear  of  books,  paying  the  instructer,  &c. 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  estimated  it 
lower.  The  value  of  the  time  would  thus  be  317,616  dollars. 
A  great  sum  for  New  England  alone  to  waste  in  one  year,  in 
this  single  department  of  instruction.  Let  this  waste  be  re- 
peated every  year  for  30  years  and  the  amount  is  nearly  ten 
mUlians  of  dollars. 

If  these  estimates  be  well  founded,  who  will  hesitate  to  admit 
that  a  reform  m  this  branch  of  education  is  imperiously  de- 
manded ;  Liet  us  lay  aside  the  irksome  practice  of  tasking  the 
memory  with  language  which  cannot  possibly  be  understood, 
and  which,  if  understood,  could  be  of  no  service  at  the  time 
when  it  is  acquired.  Let  us  leave  books,  and  rules,  and 
abstract  definitions,  for  more  advanced  pupils,  and  teach  Ety- 
mology, as  it  ever  ought  to  be  taught,  by  means  of  sensible 
objects,  diagrams,  &c.  Then  the  pupil  will  take  an  interest  m 
his  studies,  for  he  will  understand  them,  and  what  he  learns 
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wlH  be  remembered.  The  condensed  form  in  which  Practical 
Lessons  necessarily  appear,  will  barely  serve  as  a  hint  to  those 
who  are  abeady  pursuing  a  similar  plan,  or  are  convinced  of 
its  necessity. 

2.  Reading. 

Of  those  children  who  attend  our  primary  schools,  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  receives  instruction  m  the  art  of  reading 
in  a  more  rational  manner,  than  if  he  were  required  to  read 
from  some  work  in  the  Latin  language.  The  remedy  for  this 
evil  is  to  furnish  pupils  with  reading  lessons  which  they  can 
either  understand  at  first  view,  or  by  a  reasonable  measure  of 
study.  Perhaps  this  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing example. 

I  would  ask  them  to  take  their  slates  and  pencils,  (for  no 
scholar  should  be  without  these),  and  write  words  which  they 
fidly  understand,  such  as  green,  sweet,  and  hot  Or  if  the 
names  of  objects  instead  of  qualities  were  preferable,  I  would 
require  them  to  write  the  names  of  persons  or  things  with 
which  they  were  already  more  or  less  familiar.  I  usually 
prefer  the  names  of  qtiaKties  at  first 

Instructer,  '  Now,  children,  you  may  write  upon  your  slates, 
what  you  know  about  green.  You  have  seen  things  which 
were  green,  have  you  not  ?  *  1st  Pupil.  *  Oh,  yes ;  the  grass 
is  green ;  the  window  curtains  are  green,  and  the  trees  are 
CTeen.'  2cf  Pupil  *  My  father  has  a  pair  of  green  spectacles.' 
%ist  *  Very  well ;  and  you  can  think  of  many  more  things 
which  are  green,  can  you  not  ? '  1st  Pupil.  '  I  have  a  pair 
of  green  slippers.'  3d  Pupil.  Oh,  yes,  and  my  cloak  has 
green  in  it.'  Inst.  *  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  can  think  of 
so  many  things  which  are  green.  Do  you  love  to  tliink  ? ' 
AU.  *  Oh,  yes.'  J&w^  '  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  you 
write  down  upon  your  slates,  some  of  your  thoughts  about 
what  is  green.'  Ist  Pupil  '  I  shall  not  know  what  to  write.' 
tist.  *  But  you  knew  what  to  say  just  now,  when  I  inquired 
if  you  knew  of  any  thing  that  was  green.  Could  you  not 
have  written,  as  weU  as  said  it  ? '  2d  Pupil,  (laughing).  '  But 
may  I  write  about  father's  green  spectacles  ? '  Inst.  *  Cer- 
tamly,  if  you  wish  to  do  so.' 

They  go  to  work  with  eagerness.  Their  efforts  will  be 
somewhat  confiised  and  irregular  at  first,  but  practice  will  make 
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them  improve  rapidly.  Children  who  have  been  accustcmied 
to  write  and  read  simultaneously,  from  the  time  they  learn  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  draw  the  first  circle  or  parallel, 
will  find  little  difficulty.  Those  who  were  never  required  to 
fcrite  before,  will  find  more  difficulty.  Still,  I  have  ever 
found  them  able  to  form  something  like  printed  letters  at  the 
first  eflfort ;  and,  however  inaccurate  or  rude  their  conceptions 
of  the  form  of  a  letter  are,  if  they  understand  it  themselves, 
the  purpose  is  answered,  and  great  caution  should  be  used  not 
to  discourage  them. 

When  they  have  finished  their  sentences,  they  are  permit- 
ted to  read  them  aloud.  These  Httle  reading  lessons,  being 
of  their  own  construction,  are  understood.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  able  to  affix  dictionary  definitions  to  all  of  the 
words,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  understand  their  use 
in  a  measure.  And  such  being  the  fact,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  they  will  read  in  the  tones  of  natural  and  familiar  conver- 
sation. In  teaching  reading  on  this  plan,  several  important 
points  are  secured  with  more  certainty  than  in  any  other  man- 
ner. 1.  They  are  all  kept  constantly  occupied.  2.  They 
are  pleased  with  their  employment.  3.  They  are  acquiring 
none  of  those  bad  habits  in  reading  which  are  so  common,  viz : 
Indistinctness  of  articulation ;  drawling  monotony,  &c.  4.  All 
the  facuhies  of  the  mind  are  brought  into  exercise  in  a  proper 
and  healthful  manner.  Attention,  comparison,  judgment,  are 
developed,  as  well  as  memory.  5.  For  the  pupils  to  form 
their  own  readmg  lessons,  and  thus  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
make  their  own  books,  in  the  early  stages  of  mstruction,  is  no 
small  gain  in  point  of  economy. 

But  which  of  these  points  is  secured  m  reading  the  easy 
lessons,  as  they  are  called,  in  most  of  our  reading  books }  Take 
for  example  the  easiest  lessons  in  the  American  Spelling  Book, 
the  American  Preceptor,  the  New  Testament,  &c.  In  either 
case,  every  instructer  knows  too  well  the  great  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  llhey  do  not,  they 
cannoty  understand  them;  and  therefore  they  seldom  take 
pleasure  in  reading. 

It  is  true  we  have  reading  books  of  a  better  character  for 
children  than  these  are,  but  they  have  as  yet  found  their  way 
mto  comparatively  few  schools.  Such  are  the  Child's  Guide, 
Leavitt's  Easy  Lessons,  Jack  Halyard,  fcc.  But  even  these 
are  not  so  weU  understood  by  children  as  authors  and  instruct^ 
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ers  often  suppose.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  the  worla  to  adapt  written  or  spoken  language  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  young  children,  so  as  to  excite  their  attention,  interest 
their  feelings,  reach  their  understandings,  and  cultivate  the 
heart.  Lessons  which  children  prepare  themselves,  are  far 
kss  liable  to  objection  on  this  account. 

3.  Lessons  on  Objects. 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  contains  an  interesting 
notice  of  a  book  which  has  recendy  been  published  there,  en- 
titled, *  Lessons  on  Objects.'  The  exercises  contained  m  it 
are  such  as  every  motlier  can  easily  imitate.  We  give  one, 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Glass  is  selected  as  the  *  object.'  The  pupils  are  arranged 
before  a  black  board  or  a  slate,  and  the  following  conversation 
ensues. 

'  What  is  this  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?' 

*  A  piece  of  glass.' 

*  Can  you  spell  the  word  glass  ?  (The  teacher  then  writes 
the  word  "  glass "  upon  the  slate,  which  is  thus  presented  to 
the  whole  class  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson.)  You  have  all 
examined  this  glass ;  what  do  you  observe  ?  What  can  you 
say  that  it  is  ? ' 

'  It  is  bright.' 

(Teacher  writes  the  word  *  qualities,'  and  under  it,  *  It  is 
bright.')     *  Take  it  in  your  hand  and  feel  it.' 

*  It  is  cold.'   (Written  on  the  board  under  the  former  quality.) 
'  Feel  it  again,  and  compare  it  with  the  piece  of  sponge  that 

is  tied  to  your  slate,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  perceive  in  the 


f  It  is  smooth;  it  is  hard.' 

*  Is  there  any  other  glass  in  the  room  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  the  windows.' 

(The  teacher  closes  the  shutters.)    '  Can  you  see  the  garden, 
now  ? ' 
*No.' 

*  Why  not?' 

*  We  cannot  see  through  the  shutters.' 

'  What  can  you  say  then  of  the  glass  ? ' 

*  We  can  see  through  it.' 
'Can  you  tell  me  of  any  word  which  will  express  this 

?» 
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« I  will  tell  you  then.  Pay  attention,  that  you  may  recoDect 
it.     It  is  transparent.' 

In  the  same  manner  the  brittleness  and  other  qualities  of  the 
glass,  are  brought  to  notice.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
other  objects  treated  in  the  same  way. — A  Pin.  Lead  Pencil. 
Pen.  Candle.  Chau*.  Book,  &tc.  &tc.  Any  mother  who 
will  repeat  this  experiment  with  her  young  children,  will  find 
that  it  opens  to  her  a  new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  herself,  and  instrilction  to  them. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC. 

Common  Education,  —  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  Asso- 
ciations and  Lyceums  are  forming  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
prominent  object  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  Common  Schools. 
Among  this  number  are  the  Phdps  Education  Socidy,  the  Geneva 
Lyctumy  New  York;  and  the  Addison  County  Lyceum^  Vermont 
The  latter  is  composed  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Schools, 
Instructers  of  Academies,  Members  of  Town  Lyceums,  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  Board  of  Curators  shall  nominate,  and  the  Soci- 
ety shall  appoint .  They  meet  monthly,  and  have  lectures  appropriate 
to  their  leading  object. 

Economy  of  Lyceums,  —  A  writer  in  the  Education  Reporter  has 
attempted  to  prove  —  we  think  with  success  —  that  it  would  be  an 
actual  saving  of  the  current  annual  expenses  of  every  town  of  500 
inhabitants,  to  erect  a  Lyceum  at  an  expense  of  1000  dollars,  and 
furnish  it  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  instruction. 

bnprovement  in  a  Common  School,  —  A  female  instructer  in  a  com- 
mon school  of  about  forty  scholars,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  has, 
during  the  past  winter,  made  several  important  improvements.  She 
has  adopted  something  of  the  Infant  School  System,  and  has  intro- 
duced an  apparatus  for  illustrating  some  of  the  sciences.  The  pupUs 
paid  for  the  apparatus.  The  teacher  spends  her  intermissions  at  the 
school-house  witli  the  children,  teaching  them  to  sing ;  occasionally 
directing  their  plays,  and  reading  to  them  interesting  stories.  She 
has  also  introduced  the  Education  Reporter  into  her  school,  reads  it 
to  her  scholars,  and  asks  questions  from  it  One  point,  at  least,  has 
been  gained.  The  novelty  of  her  plans  has  drawn  parents  to  the 
school  to  witness  her  proceedings,  who  have  expressed  the  highest 
gratification.  Ed,  Reporter. 

Education  in  Cincinnaliy  Ohio.  —  A  Cincinnati  paper  states  that 
there  are  seventeen  free  schools  in  that  city  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion.   In  one  of  them  there  is  said  to  ^  be  a  class  of  thirty  boys,  who 
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Tolnntaiily  meet  their  indefatigable  teacher  every  morning  before 
breakfast    It  is  called  the  bright  and  early  class, 

ZanesvUle  .^theneum,  —  A  building  has  recently  been  erected  in 
Zanesville  (Ohio),  designed  for  an  Atheneum,  at  an  expense  of  about 
3000  dollars.  A  good  library  —  many  of  our  best  periodicals  —  and  a 
handsome  cabinet  of  minerals,  have  already  been  secured.  Zanes- 
ville is  a  flourishing  town  at  the  falls  of  the  Muskingum  river. 

County  Association  of  Teachers. — The  Teachers  of  Boardman, 
(Ohio),  assembled  on  uie  first  of  February  last,  to  devise  measures 
for  introducing  improvements  into  common  schools.  They  propose  a 
cotin^  meeting  of  teachers  for  Trumbull  county,  and  the  formation 
of  a  Teachers'  Association. 

Legislaturt  of  Ohio,  —  A  bill  incorporating  a  Seminary  under  the 
title  of  the  School  of  Sdenct  and  Industry,  at  Ashtabula,  a  flourishing 
little  town  on  Lake  Erie,  near  the  outlet  of  Ashtabula  river,  has  passed 
the  senate  of  Ohio. 

A  bill  is  also  under  consideration,  providing  for  the  support  and 
better  regulation  of  common  schools.  Whatever  may  be  its  fate,  and 
however  different  may  be  the  views  of  individuals  on  the  propriety 
of  legislatir^  on  this  subject^  yet  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  this  and 
other  indications,  that  this  great  and  flourishing  state  is  awake  to 
the  importance  of  primary  education. 

Philadelphia  Institute.  —  A  Board  of  Managers  from  various  denom- 
inations of^  Christians  have  established  an  institution  under  the  above 
name,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  intended  for  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  religious  improvement  of  young  mechanics.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  in  the  city,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  this  valuable  class  of 
citizens,  many  of  whom  are  chiefly  destitute  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment. Evening  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  Geography,  Philosophy,  and 
the  Mechanism  of  the  Human  Frame,  are  delivered  for  tlieir  benefit, 
which  are  already  attended  by  several  hundreds.  A  large  reading- 
room,  furnished  with  a  valuable  selection  of  useful  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  newspapers,  is  opened,  to  which  they  have  access,  and 
where  tliey  may  profitably  spend  several  evenings  of  each  week.  A 
house  of  worship  is  open  for  them  on  the  Sabbatli,  where  a  conside- 
rable number  of  them  resort  The  Institution  has  commenced  under 
auspicious  circumstances.  We  deem  it  one  of  the  many  indications 
of  a  better  state  of  things,  with  which  the  age  abounds.  We  hope 
the  liberal  example  of  the  patrons  of  this  institution  will  be  imitated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities. 

Education  of  Children  in  Poor- Houses,  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  requiring  that  the  superintendents 
of  poor-houses  shall  provide  instruction  for  tlie  children  in  their  es- 
tablishments between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  least  one  quar- 
ter of  tlie  time.  This  bill,  if  it  should  pass,  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
State,  and  to  tlie  gentleman  (Mr  Sprague  of  St  Lawrence),  who  intro- 
duced it.  As  things  now  are,  the  cliildren  of  many  poor-houses  are 
left  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  exposed  to  that  course  of  vice, 
which  will  make  them  permanent  inmates  of  Uie  poor-house.  We 
think  policy,  however,  no  less  than  justice,  would  require  that  they 
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should  have,  at  least,  as  much  instruction  as  other  children  of  the  dis* 
trict  We  see  not  why  provision  is  not  made  also  for  adult  schools  — 
as  is  done  even  in  m^nj  prisons  of  France  and  Germany. 

Brool^d  Femaie  Seminary,  —  It  is  said  that  the  Female  Classical 
Seminary  in  Brookfield,  Mass.  is  ahout  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  embrace  the  recent  improvements  in  government  and  instruc- 
tion. And  what  strikes  us  as  most  interesting  and  worthy  of  univer- 
sal imitation  is,  that  the  two  senior  instructers  are  about  to  visit  our 
principal  Female  Seminaries,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  such  infor- 
mation as  shall  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  labours  with  success. 

E(L  Reporter. 

Mutual  or  Monitorial  Instruction,  —  From  the  annual  report  of  the 
Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  first  district  of  Philadelphia, 
we  learn  that  the  expense  of  each  pupil  who  is  taught  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  instruction  is  four  dollars  a  year  for  tuition,  while  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools.it  is  twelve  dollars. 

Ruutts  in  Mannal  Labour  Jrwit^irfion^.-r  The  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Maryville,  Tennessee,  was  commenced  bv  the  purchase  of  a 
farm,  stock,  and  utensils,  for  $3,500.  The  students  are  employed 
only  in  farming,  and  that  but  one  day  in  the  week.  The  annual  ex- 
pense of  each, scholar  for  board  is  reduced  by  this  to  $25. 

Danville,  Ken.  Farm  and  buildings  cost  $3000.  They  are  suffi- 
cient to  acconmiodate  fifty  persons.  The  students  labour  on  the  farm 
two  hours  each  day,  and  the  expense  of  board  is  reduced  one  half. 

Germantown,  Pa,  The  farm  of  seventytwo  acres,  stock,  &c.,  cost 
$8000.  The  students  are  employed  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  maiv- 
agement  of  horses  and  cattle,  joiner  work,  &c.  They  labour  four 
hours  every  day ;  and  in  many  cases  wholly  support  themselves  by  the 
proceeds. 

.  Encouragement  to  Manual  Labour,  —  *  Jonas  King,  now  in  Greece, 
used  to  take  a  piece  of  land  at  the  halves,  in  summer,  and  chop  wood 
in  winter,  while  he  was  engaged  in  study.  Is  he  a  less  efficient  man, 
than  if  he  had  never  laboured  with  his  hands  ? ' 

^Tew  Hampshire  Observer. 
JVad  School  Library. —  Several  individuals  in  a.  district  in  Wol- 
cott,  Conn,  perceiving  tlie  value  of  libraries  in  common  schools,  and 
encouraged  by  the  cheapness  of  tracts,  have  established  a  library  of 
this  description  for  their  school.  These  publications  are  drawn  every 
Saturday,  and  read  with  much  interest,  both  by  parents  and  children. 

tmt  of  Improvement.  —  A  Young  Men's  Society  has  been  formed 
allowell,  Maine,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  a  nseful  library. 

Benevolent  Exertions  Jor  Libraries  in  Schools.  —  An  instructer  in  a 
district  school  in  Cheshire,  Conn,  expended  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  of  his  scanty  wages  for  library  and  class  books  for  his  school, 
during  a  period  of  about  two  years. 

Another  instructer  in  the  same  region  has  been  for  jeajrs  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  a  small  collection  of  books  at  the  commencement 
of  a  term,  and  after  using  them  as  a  library,  presenting  them  at  the 
close  of  the  school  to  his  scholars.   Both  instructers  deemed  librariei, 
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in  district  schools,  indispensable.    In  their  practice,  they  saperseded 
the  use  of  other  rewards. 

Meeting  in  favor  of  Sunday  Softools  at  JFashinffton,  —  A  meeting 
WHJS  held  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  16th  of  February,  to  con- 
sider the  object  proposed  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  of 
supplying  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  Sunday  Schools.  It  was 
very  numerously  attended,  and  conducted,  apparency  with  great  una- 
nimity, by  leading  gentlemen  of  every  political  party. 

The  Hon.  Felix  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Matthew  St  Clair  Clark,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  sent  an  apology  for  not  being 
able  to  attend  the  meeting,  with  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  institution.  Mr  Wirt  also,  the  late  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  sent  a  letter,  assigning  the  reason  wluch  detained  him, 
and  enclosing  a  donation  of  fifly  dollars. 

A  number  of  resolutions  approving  of  the  object,  were  proposed, 
and  accompanied  with  addresses  by  the  following  gentlemen  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States :  Mr  Whittlesey,  and  Mr  Crane  of 
Ohiq ;  Mr  Coleman  of  Kentucky ;  Mr  Hayne  of  South  Carolina ; 
Mr  Freelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  ;  Mr  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky ;  and 
Mr  Webster  of  Massachusetts ;  as  also  by  F.  S.  Key,  Bsq.  of  George- 
town, and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Danforth  and  Walter  Lowrie,  Esq.  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  United  States  Gazette  says  —  *The  most  perfect  harmony 
]>ervaded  the  meeting,  which  was  eloquently  addressed  by  most  of 
the  gentlemen  who  moved  resolutions.  Mr  Whittlesey  spoke  for 
some  time  on  the  benefits  of  Sabbath  Schools  in  the  West  Mr 
Coleman  went  at  large  into  the  importance  of  Sunday  School  instruc- 
tion in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  answered  objections  to  Sun- 
day Schools  in  general.  Mr  Hayne  briefly  advocated  the  truth  and 
power  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  declared  the  bible  to  be  the  basis  of 
our  country's  happiness  and  prosperity.  Mr  Wickliffe  bore  his  testi- 
mony to  the  excellent  effects  of  Sunday  Schools  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed. He  deprecated  the  idea,  advanced  either  in  ignorance  or 
malice,  of  a  union  of  Church  and  State  being  the  aim  or  the  conse- 
quence of  these  pious  exertions.  On  the  same  ground,  we  might 
object  to  most  or  all  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  country,  as 
having  this  object  Messrs  Key,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Webster,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  length,  in  favor  of  this  plan  of  benevolence. 

Mr  Webster  spoke  of  the  legal  provision  made  for  the  mind  even 
by  heathen  legislators ;  but  of  *  the  far  superior  value  and  eficacy  of  a 
system  of  instruction  founded  on  the  bible,  that  grand  text  book  for  uni- 
versal commentary,^ 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  see  gentlemen  so  absolutely  and  warmly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  political  sentiments,  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  bible  .education  as  on  common  ground ;  and  cordially  promotiuff 
its  extension  as  a  means  of  national  improvement  and  happiness ;  and 
it  shows  in  what  light  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  is  viewed 
by  some  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen.  It  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  us,  to  see  such  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  ad- 
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▼anced  in  the  late  prospectus  of  this  wotk ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard 
this  meeting  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  benevolent  institutions, 
and  a  most  auspicious  omen  for  the  cause  of  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation, and  the  vigorous,  harmonious  actions  of  those  who  deem  it  the 
basis  of  our  civil  and  political  prosperity. 

Priniing  in  Schools.  —  The  New  York  Sentinel  recommends  that 
children  be  taught  to  spell  by  being  required  to  set  types  for  books. 
It  states,  that  a  printing  press  is  used  in  the  Hazelwood  school,  Eng. ; 
and  that  at  a  school  in  Massachusetts  the  female  pupils  print  a  paper. 

Common  Education,  —  Professor  Eaton,  of  the  Rensselaer  school, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  in  a  communication  to  the  Education  Convention  at  Utica 
maintained,  that  the  Elements  of  Geology,  Botany,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  may  be  taught  and  understood  in  any  common  school, 
without  any  addition  to  the  time  or  money  now  appropriated  to  them. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  to  report  on  the  subject 
f\illy  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

MaasajchvscLU  State  Lyceum. — This  Institution  was  organized  in 
February.  A  press  of  matter  compels  us  to  dafer  a  formal  notice  of 
it  which  we  had  prepared,  until  the  next  month. 

Prize  offered.  —  The  sum  of  $100  is  offered  in  the  United  States 
Gazette,  for  the  best  system  of  School  Discipline,  Lessons,  &c.  for 
children  under  five  years.  Communications  to  be  sent  to  Roberts 
Vaux,  Philadelphia,  post  paid,  before  August  1st. 


FOREIGN. 

T^achers^  Meeting  in  Dublin,  —  The  Irish  teachers  seem  not  to 
adopt  the  rule  which  prevails  in  New-England,  of  excluding  politics 
from  their  meetings.  A  large  meeting  was  recently  held  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Union.  Various 
speeches  were  made ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  on  motion  of 
Mr  O'Connell,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  these  speeches 
for  the  press,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  work  thus  produced,  a 
daaa  hook  in  the  Irish  schools. 

Collegiate  Education  in  Europe  and  America.  —  The  number  of  col- 
legiate and  professional  students  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  does  not  exceed  1  in  3,300  inhabitants.  In  western 
Europe  (excludinef  Russia  and  Turkey  as  not  bein^  in  the  same  grade 
of  civilization  with  ourselves),  it  is  1  for  every  2000  inhabitants.  New- 
England  has  only  1  student  to  every  1,200  inhabitants ;  and  its 
most  favored  state  (Massachusetts),  only  1  in  800 — and  New- York 
and  Virginia,  only  1  in  2,800.  Scotland  has  1  student  to  683  inhabit- 
ants—Saxony 1  to  851  —  Sweden  and  Norway  1  to  1,700,  and  even 
Austria  1  in  3,768  inhabitants.  The  whole  amount  of  volumes  in  our 
public  libraries  does  not  probably  exceed  400,000 ;  a  number  only 
equal  to  that  of  the  single  University  of  Oxford ;  while  the  libraries 
of  Prussia,  with  an  equal,  and  not  a  more  wealthy  population,  have 
more  than  900,000  volumes — ^those  of  the  city  of  Paris,  more  thaa 
1,200,000— and  those  of  the  imperial  city  of  Vienna,  600,000  volumes. 
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Mimitonal  Schools.  —  In  addition  to  the  notices  of  monitoHal  schools 
given  in  a  former  number,  we  find  the  following  particulars.  In  Den- 
mark, 2,000  schoob  were  established  in  the  coorsja  of  four  years.  In 
Sweden,  there  are  more  than  1,800  schools,  in  many  of  which  Music, 
Linear  Drawing,  and  Gymnastics  are  taught.  They  are  also  introduced 
into  Spain  and  Sardinia.  The  progress  of  these  schools  in  France, 
which  was  at  one  time  arrested  by  the  government,  is  now  rapid. 
This  method  of  instruction  has  been  introduced  into  the  army  and  the 
prisons,  with  the  happiest  effects.  The  French  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Education,  has  forwarded  books  and  necessary  tables  for 
this  system  to  the  principal  countries  of  South  America,  and  to  Hayti, 
and  has  been  the  mea^s  of  forming  schools  at  St  Louis  and  Senegal, 
in  Africa,  which  the  native  chiefs  attend.  It  appears  that  there  are 
numerous  schools  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  in  Madagascar,  and  in 
the  islands,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  India.  An  interesting  fact 
is  related  of  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  French  monitorial  schools  who 
went  to  Senegal  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  negroes.  He  Saw 
a  poor  captive  in  slavery,  deprived  of  clothing,  and  supplied  his  wants. 
His  mother  came  to  pay  his  ransom,  but  had  not  enouffh  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  the  master.  The  young  instructer  paid  uie  residue,  and 
the  grateful  captive  offered  himself  to  him  as  a  slave,  but  was  refused. 
The  king  of  Cay  or,  whose  subject  he  was,  having  heard  of  this  noble ' 
action,  sent  an  embassy  to  St  Louis,  to  request  that  the  liberator  of 
the  negro  would  visit  him.  He  lodged  the  instructer  in  his  own 
house,  made  him  sit  at  his  side,  loaded  him  with  favors,  and  finally 
induced  him  to  reside  with  him. 

It  appears  that  the  monitorial  system  has  been  adopted  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  one  of  the  first  classical  schools  in  Paris,  and  in  the  College 
of  Meaux,  as  well  'as  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  A  Grammar 
School  of  this  character  has  been  founded  in  India  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  which  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  Religion ; 
LangUHJffe  and  Literature,  ancient  and  modem ;  Mathematics ;  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Works  of  God  in  Nature;  Arts  and  Employments  of 
Men ;  History,  and  its  Subsidiary  Branches  of  Knowledge. 

Madras.  —  A  Societv  has  been  some  time  in  existence  in  Mcidrafi, 
similar  to  those  formed  in  Europe,  for  the  publication  of  elementary 
books.  It  has  circulated  great  numbers  in  the  native  languages,  with 
very  favorable  results. 

Egypt  —  The  school  of  Medicine,  founded  by  Ali  Pacha,  is  fre- 
quented by  more  than  one  hundred  students.  The  printing  press 
which  he  established  at  Cairo,  is  not  lefl  in  inactivity.  A  number  of 
treatises  in  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Surgery,  Grammar,  Military  Tac- 
tics, and  the  Histonr  and  Statistics  of  the  country,  have  issued  from 
it ;  and  the  young  Egyptians  educated  at  Paris,  have  occupied  them- 
selves in  translating  an  elementary  work,  to  be  printed  there  also. 

Calcutta.  —  An  effort  is  making  by  the  English  Residents  at  Cal- 
cutta, to  establish  a  High  School.  Shares  are  taken  by  subscribers, 
which  arc  expected  to  furnish  a  dividend  from  tlie  profits  of  the 
school.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  making  arrangements  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Infant  School  in  that  city.    We  hope  soon  to  hear 
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of  many  of  these 'schools  springing  up  among  the  natives  of  Jndia. 
It  appears  also  that  their  number  is  increasing  in  France,  since  t£e 
Revolution. 

Raval  Cregorapktcal  Society.  —  This  Society,  instituted  in  London 
in  1830,  already  contains  four  hundred  members.  Its  objects  are,  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  publish,  in  a  cheap  form,  such  interesting  facts 
and  ^^overies  as  may  be  obtained ;  to  accumulate,  gnulually,  a  Ubrary 
of  the  best  books  of  geography,  voyages,  and  tra?els,  and  a  complete 
collection  of  maps  and  charts,  ancient  and  modern ;  to  prepare  brief 
instructions  for  travellers ;  to  procure  specimens  of  such  instruments 
as  most  useful  while  journeying ;  and  to  correspond  with  other  geo- 
graphical, as  well  as  philosophical  and  literary  societies  throughout  the 
world.  Among  other  objects  contemplated,  are  the  establishment  of 
new  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  upon  philosophical  principles, 
especially  with  reference  to  its  physical  or  geological  structure,  its 
climate,  races,  languages,  &c. ;  and  the  improvement  of  gazetteers, 
geographical  and  statistical  tables,  and  road  books,  for  different  coun- 
tries. They  meet  twice  a  month.  It  is  also  proposed  to  publish  a 
Geographical  Journal,  in  place  of  transactions. 

British  Quarterly  Journal  0/ Education. 


NOTICES. 


Journal  d'  'Education  a  V  usage  des  Instituteurs  et  des  P^res  de 
Famille ;  public  par  la  Soci^te  d'  Utilite  Publique  du  Canton  de 
Yaud.     Janvier,  1829. 

Through  the  kindness  of  an  early  friend  to  ova  publication,  we  have 
received  the  first  Numbers  of  the  above  periodical,  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  domestic  and  primary  education  in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  The  work 
is  chiefly  occupied  wi^  the  practical  details  of  methods  of  instruction, 
founded  on  those  of  Pestalozzi,  and  embracing  the  application  of  monitorial 
instruction  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  villages  which  compose  the 
canton.  The  general  plan  and  design  of  the  publication  resemble  those  of 
the  French  Journal  or  Education^  published  at  Paris,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  is  still  more  simple  and  elementary  in  its  character,  being 
desifl^ned  principally  for  village  schools. 

The  contributions  to  this  interesting  wotk  seem  to  proceed  chiefly  from 
individuals  of  that  enlightened  and  benevolent  class  of  the  Swiss  pastors, 
who  enter  into  the  benign  spirit  of  Pestalozzi^s  methods  of  instruction. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  article  furnished  by  teachers  themselves,  reporting 
the  results  of  experiments  in  instruction  and  government.  Some  of  these 
communications  appear  in  the  form  of  extracts,  from  a  daily  journal  of 
lessons  and  occurrences  in  school,  and  constitute  articles  of  mat  value,  as 
records  of  interesting  facts,  relating  to  the  juvenile  mind,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction,  a  species  ofcomposition  which  we  would  take  this 
occasion  agwn  to  solicit  from  our  correspondents.  The  following  particu- 
lars concerning  the  origin  of  the  work  before  us,  are  derived  from  the  first 
number. 

The  attentioi\  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  was 
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called  to  the  subject  by  a  memoir  of  Mr  Van-Mnyden-Porta,  urpn^  th* 
importanee  of  measareB  for  the  improvement  of  education.  At  the  next 
general  meetinfir,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  porpose  presented  a  report, 
tiie  substance  of  which  was,  that  anv  effectual  effort  towards  general  educa^ 
tion  must  beffin  at  the  teachers,  with  a  view  ultimately  to  reaqh  the  people. 
No  periodical  work  on  education  was  published  at  that  time  in  Switzerland; 
and  believing  this  an  indispensable  means  for  this  purpose,  the  same  com- 
mittee subsequently  proposed  tlie  plan  of  a  Journal  of  education,  which  was 
adopted,  and  has  smce  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Society. 

The  exertions  of  the  Society  are  not  meant  to  terminate  here,  but  are  to 
extend  to  all  practical  measures  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  by  the 
introduction  of  suitable  elementary  books,  and  approved  methods  of  mstruc- 
tion.  The  varij>us  measures  adopted  by  the  Society  in  prosecution  of  these 
objects,  seem  to  have  been  entirely  successful.  The  journal,  in  particular, 
seems  to  be  ably  supported,  in  the  department  of  moral  and  pnysical,  as 
well  as  intellectual  education. 

Art  without  Screace;  or,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  and  En- 
gineering, divested  of  the  speculative  principles,  and  technical 
language  of  Mathematics.  By  Araos  Eaton,  formerly  a  Practi- 
cal Surveyor  and  Land  Agent ;  also  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at 
Law,  —  now  Senior  Professor  in  Rensselaer  School,  dtc.  &c 
Second  edition,  much  enlarged*.    Albany,  1830.    8vo.    pp.  96. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  that  every  practical  man  should  understand  fiilly 
the  theory  of  his  art.  This  is,  however,  not  possible  in  all  cases,  and  teach- 
ers must  frequently  teach  ^ocesses  merely,  which  the  pupil  must  imitata 
in  future  life,  'this  work  is  admirably  calculated  for  this  purpose.  The 
rules  are  simple,  but  accurate,  and  the  practical  directions  are  eiven  witii 
a  clearness  and  explictttiess,  which  are  rarely'  equalled,  and  which  render 
this  book  a  model  m  that  respect.  Such  unequivocal  praise  oufht  to  be 
supported  by  proof;  but  we  have  not  room  for  extracts.  Any  teacher,  who 
will  look  at  paffe  19th  to  32d,  and  read'  the  description  of  an  actual  survey, 
will  be  satisfied.  It  gives  one  nearly  as  vivid  a  conception  of  the  whole 
scene,  in  all  its  detail,  as  if  it  had  been  actually  witnessed. 

We  cannot  cdmmend  so  strongly  Mr  Eaton's  desire  to  introduce  new 
terms, —  a  desire  evident  in  almost  all  his  elementary  books.  We  should 
hardly  have  expected,  in  a  book  whose  title  page  "professes  that  it  divests 
the  subject  of  technical  language,  such  terms  as  rediometry,  Agrometry, 
Oromotry,  Udometry,  Ochetology,  Odology,  Mydology,  and  Steriology. 

duarterly  Journal  of  Education.  Published  under  the  Superin- 
tendence of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
No.  1.  January,  1831.    London.    8vo.    pp.  212. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  this  important  work,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  several  articles  of  intelligence.  The  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  especiallv  of  the  distinguished  cnairman 
ef  the  committee,  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  but  better  known 
in  this  country  by  the  more  republican  name,  Mr  Brougham,  have  attracted 
general  attention.  'The  Journal  which  they  have  now  commenced,  will  add 
very  much  to  the  influence  of  the  association.  In  size  and  appearance,  it 
take9  rank  with  the  other  quarterly  periodicals  of  England  and  America. 
The>  objects  discussed  are.  University  Education ;  Oxford.  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Scotland,  the  United  States,  Silesia,  Bavaria,  &c.  Educa- 
ftioD  at  Rome ;  —  Gregorian  or  Roman  College.    Medical  School  at  Paris. 
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Dissenting  Academies.  Education  among  the  early  Dissenters.  Poly- 
technique  School  of  Paris.  Edinburgh  Sessional  School.  Education  in  the 
Ionian  Islands.  To  these  articles  uiere  follow  a  number  of  Reviews  of 
important  works,  many  of  which  are  connected  with  the  study  of  the 
Classics.     Miscellaneous  notices,  domestic  and  foreign,  close  the  number. 

A  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  By  Capt.  H.  Kater,  Vice  President, 
R.  S.  &c.  and  the  Rev.  D.  Lardner,  LL.  D.  &c.  From  the 
Loudon  edition.    Cambridge,  Mass.  1831.    ISmo.    pp  388. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  cursory  examination  of  this  work,  it  is  a  fiiU 
and  thorough  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  Ly- 
ceums and  Literary  Seminaries,  especially  in  those  in  which  the  subject  of 
Mechanics  receives  more  attention  than  is  usually  devoted  to  it,  in  the 
common  text  books  in  Natural  Philosophy.  The  views  which  it  presents 
are  scientific,  and  the  principles  are  sustained  by  mathematical  reasoning. 
They  are,  however,  illustrated  by  allusion  to  many  striking  facts,  and  car- 
ried out  to  their  practical  applications  in  the  arts.  The  diagrams  and  figures 
are  beautifully  executed. 

Parlor  Lectures  on  Scripture  History.  By  a  Mother.  2  vols. 
Hallowell,  Maine.    12rao.    pp.  390. 

A  mother  devotes  her  Saturday  evenings  to  conversations  with  her  two 
boys,  on  Uie  Old  Testament  History.  The  subject  is  managed  with  skill, 
so  as  to  present  a  general  outline  of  the  events  described  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  a  good  moral  and  devotional  spirit  pervades  the  work. 

Observations  on  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands.  By  Rev, 
Rufus  Anderson,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Boston,  1831.  ISmo. 
pp.  334,  with  a  map. 

The  New  Latin  Reader,  Containing  the  Latin  Text,  for  the 
purpose  of  Recitation,  accompanied  by  a  Key,  containing  the 
text,  a  literal  and  a  fr^e  translation,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  the 
study  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  S.  C.  Walker,  Philadelphia. 
Second  edition.   Boston,  1830.    12mo.  pp.  250. 

There  are  about  fifty  pages  of  lessons,  similar  in  plan  to  those  of  other 
elementary  books  in  Latin ;  and  then  these  leMfons  are  reprinted,  with  an 
English  translation  interlined.  There  is  a  dictionary  at  the  close.  The 
pupil  is  to  prepare  the  lesson,  by  the  help  of  the  translation  and  the  dic- 
tionary, and  to  recite  from  the  pure  text. 

A  Second  Book  for  Reading  and  Spelling.  By  Samuel  Wor- 
cester, Author  of  a  Primer  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Boston,  1831. 
18mo.    pp.  142. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  Primer,  and  is  con- 
structed on  similar  principles.  It  contains  a  number  of  simple,  but  Ji>eauti- 
ful  reading  lessons.  They  are  not  original,  but  they  will  be  generally  new 
to  children..  Each  lesson  is  followed  by  columns  of  the  more  difiicolt 
words  to  be  spelt.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  n  amber  of  good  reading  books 
increased.  One  suitable  and  thorough  text  book,  in  Arithmetic  or  Grammar, 
is  enough ;  but  the  reading  book  ought,  if  it  is  convenient,  to  be  changed 
when  the  pnpil  has  become  fkmiliai  with  it. 
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An  Easj  Grynmar  of  the  French  Language,  for  young  begin- 
ners. By  F.  M.  J.  Surault,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  France, 
of  Latin  and  French  in  Paris,  and  now  French  Instructer  in 
Harvard  University.     Boston,  1831.    12mo.  pp.  288. 

The  writer  remaiju,  in  a  prefatory  notice,  that  most  of  the  French 
Grammars  in  use  are  not  suited  to  the  young.  This  he  has  designed  to  be 
more  simple  and  intelli^ble.  Still  it  is  not  a  child's  book.  It  contains,  in 
a  form  suitable  for  pupils  of  any  a^e,  the  general  principles,  and  the  forms 
of  the  language,  without  any  exercises,  and  very  few  remarks  upon  minute 
details. 

Observations  on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Infant  Instruc- 
tion. By  A.  B.  Alcott,  Teacher  of  an  Elementary  School. 
Boston.   8vo.  pp.  27. 

We  intended  long  since  to  notice  this  interesting  pamphlet.  It  contains 
a  very  condensed  exhibition  of  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
infant  education,  which  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
parents ;  and  we  hope  will  promote  correct  views  on  some  which  are  too 
much  neglected.        • 

Examinatory  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Latin  Gram- 
mar, English  Grammar,  and  the  History  of  England.  London. 
24to.  pp.  120. 

This,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  book  on  a  new  plan.  It  consists  solely  of 
4|uestions,  which  relate  to  the  subjects  specified,  but  do  not  refer  to  any  par- 
ticular boNoks.  These  questions  are  designed  to  bring  up  all  the  important 
points,  and  the  pupils  are  to  seek  answers  to  them  from  any  sources  of 
information  within  their  reach.  It  may  be  used,  in  going  over  a  study,  by 
way  of  review,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction ;  the  class  receiving 
a  certain  number  of  questions  for  their  lesson,  and  obtaining  the  answers 
from  any  books  accessible.  VWk  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  plan  might 
be  very  advantageously  adopted  for  the  older' pupils  in  our  schools.  The 
preparation  of  a  lesson  of  this  kind,  will  evidently  call  into  exercise  some 
mental  faculties,  not  so  fully  developed  by  the.  ordinary  modes ;  and  it 
might  afford  a  pleasing  variety,  interspersed  with  the  other  exercises  of  th^ 
school. 

The  Scholar's  Capital  Book,  being  a  New  Method  of  teaching 
Youth,  by  tracing,  to  foriji  Capitals.  By  a  Teacher.  Boston,  1831. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  the  common  writing  books  sold  for  schools,  eieept 
that  the  paper  is  more  nearly  transparent,  and  at  the  close,  there  is  a  page 
containing  the  forms  of  the  capitals,  which  can  be  folded  in  under  any  page 
in  the  book,  and  thus  ^de  the  pupil.  We  should  think  that  it  might  oe  a 
successful  and  expeditious  mode  of  teaching  the  forms  of  these  letters  to 
joung  scholars. 
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Art.  I.  —  Sketches  of  Hofwyl. 
Letter  XIV.  continued.  —  Uniiy  o/h^ftuence* 

In  reference  to  the  immediate  direction  and  education  of  the 
pupils,  FeUenberg  deems  absolute  unity  so  indispensable  that  he 
confines  the  task  to  as  small  a  number  of  guardians  as  possi^ 
hle^  consistbg  of  his  children,  and  of  pupils  from  the  school  o£ 
Vehrli,  who  have  been  fuUy  imbued  with  his  views,  and  whose 
fideli^  and  judgment  have  been  tried.  The  mass  of  the 
instnicters,  whose  previous  education,  or  short  residence  at 
Hofwyl,  render  it  difficult  for  them  to  co-operate  fully  with  the 
views  of  its  foimder,  are  lodged  in  a  separate  building,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  school,  that  there  is  no  immediate  commu- 
nication with  it.  They  come  into  the  Institution,  as  into  a 
family,  to  give  their  lessons ;  and  have  no  concern  with  the 
pupils  except  as  it  relates  to  their  intellectual  progress  and  their 
conduct  in  tlie  class.  Occasional  meetings  of  the  instructers 
are  held  with  a  view  of  producing  as  much  co-operation  and 
harmony  of  views  as  possible.  TTiey  are  not  intended  merely 
for  the  discussion  of  principles ;  but  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  each  pupil  is  made  the  subject  of  particular  bquiry, 
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and  each  iustructer  is  called  upon  to  give  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations and  his  opinion,  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted. 

Fdlenberg  regards  it  as  very  important  atsOj  in  order  to 
preserve  this  unity  of  influence,  that  the  pupils  should  reside 
uninterruptedly  in  the  institution,  untU  their  education  is  com-- 
pleted.  A:  visit  to- their  homes,  and  the  idleness  and  round  of 
amusements  that  usually  attend  it,  produce  efiects  which  often 
entail  months  of  painful  exertion  upon  the  educator  and  the 
pupil,  before  they  are  remedied. '  The  simplicity,  uniformiQTy 
and  regularity  of  his  school  life,  will  often  be  wearisome  to  him, 
after  having  been  accustomed  to  the  indolence,  comparative 
luxury,  and  abandonment  to  his  own  will,  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  his  time,  which  he  has  enjoyed  at  home.  Abso- 
lute submission  will  become  difficult,  and  he  will  find  the  simple, 
unyielding  conduct  of  his  educators  almost  unkind,  after  the 
flattery  and  indulgence  he  has  experienced  from  ill-judging 
friends,  if  not  from  his  own  family.  During  such  a  diort  visit, 
the  friends  of  a  pupil  are  usually  more  anxious  to  give  and 
obtain  marks  of  affection,  than  to  promote  his  improvement ; 
and  the  attention  is  occupied  rather  with  those  favorable 
changes  in  body  and  mind,  which  take  place  at  this  period  of 
youth,  than  with  his  remaining  defects.  Fellenberg  therefore  ' 
urges,  that  these  brief  gratifications  of  affection  should  not  be 
purchased  at  a  price  so  dear,  and  that  the  visits  of  parents  and 
friends  should  not  be  so  frequent  as  to  produce  a  similar  disad- 
vantage. He  observes,  with  justice,  that  no  parent  should 
confide  a  pupil  to  the  care  of  an  educator  unless  he  reposes 
entire  confidence  in  him,  and  is  convinced  of  the  general  cor-- 
rectness  of  his  views.  Every  rersonable  parent  must  admit, 
that  uif  such  a  case,  even  if  he  cannot  approve  all  ilte  details  of 
the  treatment  adopted,  it  is  far  better  that  his  child  should  be 
subjected  to  one  uniform  course  of  discipline,  although  imper- 
fect in  some  pomts,  than  to  have  his  attention  distracted  by  an 
alternation  of  different  methods,  and  his  confidence,  both  in  his 
educator  and  parents,  impaired  by  perceiving  the  difference  of 
their  views  and  treatment. 

Letter  XV. 

Good  Examples  —  Influence  of  Pupils  on  each  other — Public  Opin- 
ton —  Government  by  Pupils, 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  my  last  I  described  the  views  of 
Fellenberg  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
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pupO's  immediate  sphere  of  obsenration,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  sources  of  corruption.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  exclude 
evil  examples  and  influences.  He  should  be  surrounded  with 
such  as  mil  continudUy  cJlure  and  stimulate  him  to  good. 

In  constituting  families,  the  institutions  established  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  education  of  our  race,  Divine  wisdom  has  ordered 
that  the  little  pupils  should  arrive  singly y  in  a  state  of  great 
susceptibility,  and  at  such  intervals,  that  ample  time  is  left  to  , 
those  who  are  thus  constituted  their  educators,  to  gain  the 
experience  and  to  acquire  the  habits  necessary  for  this  impor- 
tant task.  In  this,  as  weU  as  in  other  points,  we  should  follow 
the  steps  of  the  Divine  Educator.  The  most  effectual  mode  of 
securing  the  predominance  of  good  examples  in  a  new  institu- 
tion, is  to  commence  with  so  small  a  number  that  their  combined 
power  and  skill  cannot  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  educator ^  or 
resist  his  moral  influence. 

The  institution  at  Hofwyl  was  originally  formed  of  a  sm/oU 
number  who  were  trained  to  certain  regular  habits  and  duties. 
These  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  much  a  part  of  the 
daily  routine  of  events,  as  the .  bou^  -bf  eating  and  sleeping ; 
and  excited  almost  as  litde,  the  idea  of  resistance  or  change. 
Only  one  or  two  new  pupils  are,  even  now,  admitted  at  a  time. 
They  find  themselves  in  a  current  which  they  cannot  arrest, 
and  which  it  is  difficult  to  re^t.  In  attempting  to  escape  it, 
they  become  insulated  in*tbe  midst  of  a  busy  htde  world.  They 
perceive  a  constant  course  of  occupation,  accompanied  with 
every  mark  of  enjoyment,  and  begin  to  believe  that  they  may 
be  united^  Their  own  love  of  activity  is  aided  by  the  spirit  of 
imitation  and  the  social  disposition  which  eminendy  charac- 
terises the  young ;  and  they  msensibly  fall  into  the  stream,  and 
co-operate  with  the  mass  in  exerting  a  simQar  mfluence  on 
others. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  also  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  restraint  and  government.  It  is  established  in  the 
same  gradual  manner  as  the  habits  of  the  school.  It  is  devel- 
oped and  strengthened  by  various  branches  of  study,  and 
especially  by  that  of  history,  and  by  the  public  assemblies  of 
thepupils. 

The  effi)rt  is  made  to  excite  in  the  pupils  that  public  qpirit 
which  seeks  to  exclude  everythbg  improper  from  its  sphere  of 
influence,  in  order  to  preserve  die  order  and  tranquillity  which 
are  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  all.     In  the  same  manner 
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the  attempt  is  made  to  iDspire  a  class  with  a  desire  to  attain 
the  object  proposed  in  their  lessons,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition 
Id  all  that  disorder  and  idleness,  which  may  interrupt  or  embar- 
rass the  course  of  instruction,  or  retard  their  progress.  They 
are  led  to  unite  in  assistbg  the  feeble,  stimulating  the  idle,  and 
discountenancmg  the  disorderly.  An  influence  of  this  kind 
once  established,  with  due  regulation  and  oversight,  will  often 
accomplish  more  than  all  the  remonstrances  and  discipline  of 
the  teacher.  The  pimil  can  seldom  resist  the  force  of  truth 
when  he  finds  himself  condemned  by  the  common  voice  of  his 
companions,  and  is  often  more  humbled  by  this  censure  from 
his  equals,  than  by  any  of  the  admonitions  of  his  superiors. 

At  one  time  the  attempt  was  made  to  give  permanencv  and 
ibrce  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  by  embodying  it  in  a 

2  stem  of  regulations,  formed  or  consented  to  by  the  pupils 
emselves,  and  executed  by  their  own  tribunals.  But  it  was 
ibund  that  much  time  was  unnecessarily  consumed ;  that  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  was  too  much  drawn  off  from  their 
studies  and  themselves ;  that  the  correction  of  faults  was  often 
late,  and  that  private  friendly  admonition  was  often  excluded, 
where  it  was  most  necessary.  Besides  these  difficulties,  the 
application  of  a  single  law  (which  must  necessarily  be  unyield- 
hig))  to  every  disposition,  did  not  always  produce  the  best 
e^t.  Many  cases  also  occurred  where  none  but  a  mature 
judgment  could  distinguish  ^*ith  correctness  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  the  proper  mode  of  managing  the  individual  — 
and  where  every  hope  of  his  reformation  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  delicate  touches  of  an  experienced  hand,  and  would  be 
absolutely  hazarded  by  the  publicity  necessary  in  other  cases. 
For  these,  and  other  reasons,  the  plan  has  been  laid  aside  for 
several  years. 

IjETter  XVI. 

School  Colony  o/Meykirch. 

Mt  Dear  Fribnd^-1  have  described  to  you  the  importance 
which  FeDenberg  attaches  to  die  exclusion  of  sources  of  cor- 
ruption, and  securing  of  unity  of  action,  and  the  care  which  he 
took  to  provide  for  these,  as  essential  to  an  institution  where 
youth  are  collected  in  considerable  numbers.  1  have  now  to 
describe  another  plan  for  effecting  these. 
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The  frequeih  failure  of  attempts  to  establish  Agricultural 
Schools  cm  the  plan  of  Hofwyl,  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  locality,  and  persons  capable  of 
directing  it,  was  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  establish  a  tolony  of  children^  under  proper  super- 
intendence, on  a  piece  of  uncultivated  land,  and  leave  them  to 
earn  their  own  subsistence  by  their  labours;  employing  the 
hours  necessary  for  repose  from  bodQy  fatigue,  in  giving  them 
appropriate  instruction.  He  thus  hoped  to  provide  for  their 
practical  and  inteUectnal  education,  with  only  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  establish  them,  and  the  aid  of  a  low  price  paid  by  such 
pupils  as  might  be  sent  by  parents  who  were  not  in  a  state  of 
poverty.  About  fifteen  acres  are  devoted  to  this  colony.  In 
the  climate  of  Berne,  (which  is  far  from  being  favorable)  this 
is  deemed  sufficient,  in  connexion  with  the  various  branches  of 
industry  which  will  be  introduced,  to  support  a  school  of  thirty 
pupils.  This  he  considers  as  the  extent  to  which  such  an 
establishment  should  be  carried. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1827,  after  seven  years*  per- 
severance in  seeking  a  suitable  place  and  proper  teachers,  that 
he  succeeded  in  beginning  the  establishment.  It  was  opened 
with  six  pupils. 

The  hicys  who  formed  the  colony  were  detached  fix)m  the 
School  of  Hofwyl,  and  established,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on 
his  island,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  favorably  exposed,  but 
poorly  cultivated.  Hofwyl  serves,  in  place  of  the  ship  of  Rob- 
inson, in  furnishing  them  supplies,  until  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants. 

They  found  nothing  on  this  mountain  but  a  shed,  which 
served  as  the  nucleus  of  the  house  they  were  to  buOd  for  them- 
selves. The  plan  and  materials  of  this  building  were  prepared 
beforehand ;  yet  their  labours  in  its  construction  attached  them 
to  it  as  their  own  work. 

It  was  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  occupied  with  the 
completion  of  this  building,  that  I  first  visited  the  Colony. 
There  were  traces  of  those  imperfections  which  attend  first 
effortSy  and  which,  in  needing  to  be  corrected,  serve  as  a  lesson 
of  experience  and  patience.  They  were  engaged  in  extending 
the  widgs  of  their  building  for  the  accommodation  of  their  ani- 
mals— in  digging  a  cellar,  or  rather  a  basement  story,  which 
would  provide  room,  for  dieir  dairy  and  vegetables  during  the 
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winter,  and  also  for  one  or  two  looms,  as  means  of  employing 
their  hours  of  leisure.  Their  common  bed,  for  the  time,  was 
a  large  space  filled  with  straw,  and  covered  with  an  immense 
sheet,  on  which  they  reposed  side  by  side.  Their  food  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  potatoes,  with  the  milk  of  their 
cow,  and  bread  sent  from  Ilo^yl.  Their  dining  room  was 
furnished  with  slates  and  books,  which  indicated  that  it  served 
also  as  their  school  room.  Two  or  three  hours  in  a  day  were 
devoted  to  instruction.  A  pupil  of  Vehrli  watched  continually 
over  their  moral  conduct,  and  an  improved  system  of  agricui- 
ture,  which  they  are  required  to  bring  into  operation  upon 
unculdvated  land,  served  as  a  course  of  practical  education* 
It  was  delightful  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude  and  com- 
parative privation,  the  cheerfulness  and  activity  which  pervaded 
the  whole  mass  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  firatemal 
kindness  which  seemed  to  reign  toward  each  other,  and  toward 
their  leader. 

At  a  second  visit  m  1829, 1  found  their  house  comj^ted, 
with  a  convenient  kitchen,  ceUar,  dairy  and  weaving  room,  in 
the  basement  story ;  and  their  bed  room  furnished  with  sepa- 
rate beds.     (See  the  cut  on  the  adjoining  page.) 

During  the  year  precedmg,  they  had,  with  the  aid  of  a 
workman,  pierced  a  passage  through  a  soft  sand  rock,  5  feet 
in  height,  and  280  feet  in  length,  mto  the  mountain,  to  procure 
water.  Tliey  had  raised  a  terrace,  fifteen  feet  wide,  to  serve 
as  a  road,  and  prevent  the  ground  from  washing ;  and  another, 
twenty  feet  square,  and  six  feet  high  at  the  extremity,  as  a 
garden  spot,  in  boat  of  the  house.  In  addition  to  this,  a  spot 
of  several  acres,  covered  with  wood  four  years  before,  was 
now  perfect^  cleared,  even  finom  stumps,  and  under  fine  culti- 
vatkm,  chiefly  m  potatoes.  The  tillage  of  this  ground,  with 
their  washmg,  cooking,  sewing  and  weaving,  occupied  their 
labouring  hours ;  and  four  hours  daily  on  the  average,  were 
devoted  to  instruction.  They  attended  pubUc  worsmp,  in  a 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  occasionally  at  HofWyL 

Their  stock  consisted  of  a  hive  of  bees,  two  cows,  one  of 
which  was  presented  by  Capo  D'Istrias,  now  President  of 
Greece,  two  goats,  and  two  swine,  which  arrived  at  midnight 
without  any  message,  but  were  supposed  to  be  a  present  fi*om 
the  phUanthropic  naturalist,  Bonafoux,  who  had  just  before 
visited  them. 
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Back  ground  and  forest — Fore  ground  —  A  terrace  supported  by  a 
wall  six  feet  high,  with  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables. 

Their  food  consisted  of  potatoes,  carrots,  clotted  or  curdled 
milk,  and  soup  made  with  butter  or  pork.  They  had  a  sup* 
ply  of  potatoes,  milk,  and  butter,  from  their  own  stores.  They 
had  not  yet  sufficient  grass  for  their  cow ;  and  were  also  depen- 
dent on  Hofwyl  for  bread,  and  oil  for  lights.  In  return,  they 
had  sent  tl^ither  during  the  year,  a  calf,  a  kid,  three  pieces  of 
Knen  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  each,  and  a  quantity  of  wood. 

In  order  to  establish  this  school,  Fellenberg  had  expended 
about  seven  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the  purchase  money 
of  the  land.  The  latter  has  been  paid  in  part  by  wood  cut 
from  it ;  and  the  value  of  the  spot,  in  its  actual  state,  far  ex- 
ceeds the  expenses  mcurred. 

It  is  weU  worthy  of  considcfration,  whether  such  an  establish- 
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ment  would  not  serve  best  as  a  moral  hospital  for  those  unhappj 
youths,  who  are  often  sent  in  despair  on  board  ships,  or  into 
military  establishments,  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  their 
habits  of  vice.  The  isolated  situation — the  necessary  absence 
of  external  temptation  —  combined  with  a  mild,  but  strict  disci- 
pline— would  exert  an  influence  far  more  favorable  to  reforma- 
tion, than  the  corrupting  atmosphere  of  a  ship  or  a  camp.  I 
could  wish,  however,  to  see  it  under  the  direction  of  parents^ 
that  the  softening  influence  of  the  family  state  might  be  added 
to  the  subduing  power  of  other  means. 

In  regard  to  this  establishment,  Fellenberg,  in  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  friends  of  education,  of  which  the  editor 
recently  received  a  copy,  remarks  as  follows. 

*  It  is  particularly  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  that  Divine 
Providence  appears  to  have  assigned  the  resources  necessary 
for  the  education  of  poor  children.  But  the  objects  of  real 
philanthropy  will  be  fully  attained  only  in  proportion  as  we  can 
give  our  pupils  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  are  contri- 
buting to  the  good  of  others,  while  they  are  labouring  for  them- 
selves. This  object  is  especially  secured  in  the  Colony  of 
Meykirch. — Informing  for  themselves  an  asylum  under  the 
divine  protection,  the  pupils  also  provide,  in  proportion  to  the 
success  of  their  effi)rts,  for  the  welfare  of  their  companions  in 
poverty  and  ignorance,  by  making  room  for  the  reception  of 
others,  and  especially  by  establishing  the  practicabiliQr,  and 
leading  to  the  formation,  of  similar  institutions.  Their  success 
and  their  enjoyment,  would  of  course  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  assistants  thus  obtained, 

*  I  ought  not  to  suppress  the  fact  here,  that  my  young  colo- 
nists pray,  morning  and  evening,  tliat  God  will  encourage  others 
at  some  fiiture  day,  by  the  example  of  their  Colony,  to  lead 
the  vast  number  of  children,  neglected  and  corrupted  to  tem- 
poral and  eternal  salvation,  by  the  same  course  wluch  they  are 
pursuing.  When  we  told  them  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
children  of  the  Greeks  were  exposed,  of  dying  in  famine  and 
nakedness,  or  of  being  plunged  into  slavery,  apostacy,  and 
every  species  of  debasement,  they  were  anxious  to  send  them, 
at  once,  all  they  had  to  dispose  of;  and  prayed  that  God 
would  grant  these  unfortunate  children  the  same  privileges 
vidiich  they  enjoyed.' 

*  This  school  is  one  which  may  be  imitated  wherever  theie 
is  land  well  exposed  and  weU  cultivated,  under  the  direction  of 
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a  beneficent  proprietor,  whose  philanthropfay  is  so  far  enlight- 
ened that  he  is  not  satisfied  to  repose  in  the  illusions  of  inactive 
good  will,  nor  yet  to  do  good  imperfectly.  Tlie  most  essen- 
tial point  is  to  procure  instructers  whose  character  is  thoroughly 
proved.    Any  others,  might  abuse  the  power  entrusted  to  tliem.' 

*  In  one  respect  such  an  establishment  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages. The  pupils  of  a  school  like  Hofwyl,  do  not  distinguish 
the  results  of  theu-  own  eflforts,  amidst  the  mass  of  labours 
which  is  produced  in  common  with  others.  The  Colony  of 
Meykirch  is  essentially  diflferent  in  this  respect.  All  that  ap- 
pears is^  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  pupil  —  unassisted 
except  by  the  divine  blessing.  In  seeing  these,  industry  and 
the  love  of  labour  find  increasing  encouragement  from  day  to 
day.  The  irregular,  unconnected  character  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  belongs  to  childhood,  assumes  more  consistence 
and  maturity.  Those  who  have  been  pupils  in  Hofwyl  itself, 
are  strengthened  in  their  confidence  in  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence upon  their  efforts  —  and  become  more  obedient  to  the 
guides  assigned  them.' 

In  reference  to  the  apparent  hardship  of  such  an  institution, 
he  observes:  'Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  concerning  the 
wants  of  infancy,  and  the  most  important  objects  of  education. 
jK  is  not  in  reducing  too  much  the  difficulties  of  life^  that  we 
can  secure  the  success  and  happiness  of  our  youth.  It  is  in 
teacMng  them  to  overcome  these  difficulties  with  cheerjulnessj 
that  we  shall  best  succeed  in  rendering  them  happy.  They 
must,  above  all  things,  be  taught  to  govern  tlieir  propensities  — 
to  subdue  their  passions.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  for  this 
object  than  to  leave  them  to  struggle  with  nature  in  its  unculti- 
vated state,  provided  it  be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  guide 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  benevolent  to  direct  them  properly, 
and  to  moderate  their  eflbrts  when  they  become  excessive ;  — 
a  pomt  not  less  important  than  that  of  overcoming  the  propen-* 
sities  to  indolence  and  disorder.  I  cannot  discover  any  means, 
generally  applicable  to  the  neglected  and  ignorant,  so  efficacious 
in  leading  to  that  great  evangelical  reformation,  which  should 
be  the  object  of  all  our  most  anxious  wishes,  and  strenuous 
eibrts.' 
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Art.  n.  —  Education  in  Greece. 

Observations  upon  the  Peloponnesits  and  Greek  Islands ;  made  in  1829. 
By  RuFUs  Anderson,  one  o^  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foretgn  Missions.  Boston.  1830.  12mo. 
pp.  334. 

The  various  benevolent  Associations,  both  of  America  and 
Europe,  which  have  for  the  last  half,  century  been  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  of  extending  die  reign  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  world,  have  looked  for  some  time  with 
peculiar  interest  to  the  Levant.  The  many  circumstances 
which  combine  to  render  that  region  a  most  important  centre 
of  influence  and  action  occur  at  once  to  the  reader.  These 
circumstances  have  always  operated  to  crowd  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  witli  a  busy  and  most  interesting  population,  and 
to  make  them  the  scene  of  nearly  all  those  events  which  have 
had  an  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  mankind.  By  mankind, 
however,  we  mean  in  this  case,  that  great  division  of  the  human 
family  which  has,  for  the  last  3000  years,  found  its  home  in 
Europe  and  in  Western  Asia  ;  for  the  Oriental  world  has  been 
so  remote,  and  so  separated  from  us  in  her  history,  and  so 
different  in  her  religion,  her  manners  and  customs,  and  her  laws, 
that  its  population  may  almost  be  considered  anbtlier  race. 
The  Mediterranean  has,  however,  been,  at  all  times,  the  great 
centre  and  highway  of  the  Occidental  world.  On  her  bosom 
Persia  and  Greece  and  Rome  fought  their  battles-^  Egypt  and 
Carthage,  and  Palestine  looked  out  upon  her ;  and  for  a  thous- 
and years  the  commerce  of  the  world  passed  across  her  waters. 

This  is  indeed  now  changed.  The  merchandize  of  Europe 
and  Asia  find  on  board  an  East. India  ship,  a  safer  and  easier 
conveyance  than  upon  a  caravan  of  camels ;  but  still  a  vivid  in- 
terest, and  an  important  influence  is  concentrated  upon  the  East- 
em  Mediterranean.  The  benevolent  societies  have  endeavored 
to  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  channels  of  influence  thus 
open,  to  spread  the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  Christianity  over 
those  now  unhappy  shores.  They  have  established  their  Print- 
ing Presses,  those  moral  batteries,  —  upon  the  Island  of  Malta; 
and  from  this  artillery,  there  has  been,  and  there  is  now  a  con- 
tinual discharge,  which  it  is  hoped  is  rapidly  opening  a  way  for 
light  and  knowledge  and  happiness.  Such  a  metaphor,  however, 
is  perhaps  somewhat  too  military  in  its  character  to  express  ap- 
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propriately  the  nature  of  the  influence,  which  is  exerted  by  the 
translations  and  tracts,  and  school  books,  which  issue  from  the 
Printing  Offices  at  Malta,  and  find  their  way  to  ma  and  allure^ 
not  to  break  down  and  destroy. 

But  we  must  come  to  facts.  Li  the  year  1828,  the  Ameri- 
can Board  commissioned  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  one  of  their 
Secretaries,  to  visit  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  ex- 
ploring its  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  public  in  the  work  before  us.  These 
results,  interesting  as  many  of  tliera  are,  do  not  generally  come 
within  the  province  of  this  Journal.  The  observations,  however, 
which  relate  to  the  state  of  Education  in  that  semarkable  country 
will  interest  our  readers,  and  we  proceed  to  detail  them :  — 

Until  about  1800,  the  Greeks  made  little  efibrt  to  come  forth 
from  the  darkness  fbom  which  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
had  been  for  many  centuries,  one  after  another,  emerging.  She 
had  been  the  foremost  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civili- 
.  zation,  when  these  blessings  originally,  before  the  christian  era, 
dawned  upon  the  world ;  but  on  their  return  to  Europe  again, 
after  the  celebrated  ages  of  darkness,  she  brings  up  the  rear. 
She  did,  however,  between  1800  and  1820  give  strong  indica- 
tions of  returning  life.  High  schools  and  colleges  were  estab- 
lished in  various  places ;  some  elementary  schools  were  in 
feeble  operation ;  and  books,  diiefly  translations,  were  printed 
and  circulated  with  eagerness.  These  advantages  did  not, 
however,  satisfy  the  vouth  of  Greece.  Many  of  them  resorted 
to  the  Universities  of  foreign  countries. 

*  The  extent  to  which  this  practice  had  been  carried,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1821,  nearly  500  Greek  young  men  abandoned  their 
colleges,  and  the  mercantile  houses  where  they  had  been  placed  after 
finishing  their  collegiate  studies,  and,  completely  armed,  repaired  from 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Germany,  to  the  standard  of  Ypselantes  in  Walla- 
chia.  There  they  enrolled  themselves  into  a  corps  called  "  the  sacred 
band," — inscribed  upon  their  banners  "death,  or  freedom,*'  and 
also  the  motto  which  was  upon  the  Spartan  shield,  "either  this, 
OE  UPON  it" — and  shortly  afterwards,  while  emulating  the  heroism 
of  ThermopyliB  and  Marathon,  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Turkish  cavalry  on  the  fields  of  Drageschan.' 

The  tumult  and  violence  of  die  revolution  swept  away  the 
means  of  instruction  which  had  begun  to  appear,  and  threw 
the  country  back  almost  to  its  original  destitution.  It  did  not 
however,  extinguish  the  spirit.  An  ardent  desire  to  obtain  and 
to  disseminate  knowledge  revived  as  soon  as  tranquility  was  in 
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any  degree  restored,  and  the  Greek  Government  turned  its  at- 
tention witli  renewed  and  strengthened  interest  to  the  state  of 
elementary  education.  The  following  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  the  results  of  Mr  Anderson's  observations,  and  of  free 
cominunicaiions,  both  oral  and  written,  with  the  President, 
Capo  D'Istrias.  Our  readers  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
one  feature  of  their  plan ;  that  they  begin  with  elementary 
schools;  to  be  established  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
nation ;  expecting  that  Academies  and  CoDeges  wiU  followj 
not  precede^  tlie  measures  for  general  elementary  mstniction. 

*  As  early  as  April  1828,  the  provincial  governors  were  instructed  to 
inform  themselves  concerning  the  schools  existing  in  their  respective 
departments,  and,  if  there  were  none,  to  take  measures  for  their  estah- 
Ushment,  ^  always  keeping  strictly  within  the  limits  of  elementary 
education."  The  President,  in  bis  tour  through  the  Peloponnesus,  a  year 
afterwards,  fostered  the  universal  desire  he  found  for  schools,  by 
visiting  and  encouraging  those  which  already  existed,  and  by  prom- 
ising to  establish  schools  where  there  were  none.  On  his  return 
from  this  tour,  he  expressed  to  the  patrons,  teachers,  and  pupils  of  the 
schools,  through  the  public  paper,  the  high  gratification  he  had  derived 
from  those  he  visited ;  proposed  that  the  teachers  should  rfecom^ 
mend  such  of  their  scholars  as  they  thought  worthy  of  being  placed  in 
the  contemplated  normal  school ;  and  promised  a  reward  of  three  hun- 
dred piastres  for  every  scholar  thus  recommended,  who  should  on  ex- 
amination be  admitted.  In  his  message  to  the  congress  at  Argos,  the 
President  us2d  the  following  language :  — "  We  hope  to  be  able,"  he 
says,  **  with  the  help  of  God  and  of  the  generous  friends  of  Greece,  / 
to  provide,  in  a  short  time,  for  every  province  and  every  village  the 
advantages  of  elementary  schools.  As  soon  as  this  basis  of  national 
improvement  is  firmly  established,  the  government  should  aim,  with- 
out delay,  to  form  central  schools  in  the  several  provinces,  where 
scholars,  after  leaving  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  may  receive 
a  superior  education  in  the  belle-lettres,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts." 
These  sentiments  were  reciprocated  by  the  national  assembly,  which 
expressly  declared  that  the  social  and  civil  regeneration  of  the  coun- 
try must  be  built  upon  the  reforming  influences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  of  a  correct  system  of  education.  Indeed,  the  importance 
of  education,  as  a  means  of  national  prosperity,  seemed  to  us  to  be 
strongly  felt  by  the  several  branches  of  the  government  Callergis, 
the  governor  of  the  northern  Cyclades,  declared,  in  an  official  paper, 
that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  Greeks 
could  be  proved,  in  the  view  of  enlightened  Europe,  to  be  worthy  of 
their  liberties. 

'  The  plan  proposed  by  the  government  for  its  own  measures  in 
relation  to  this  object,  is  similar  to  that,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed as  going  into  operation  in  the  Ionian  Islands :  viz.  Firsts  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools,  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction ; 
Seeondlyy  the  institution  of  classical  schools,  or  academies,  in  die 
several  provinces ;  and  ihirdlyy  the  founding  of  an  university,    I  do 
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not  find  that  any  measures  have  yet  been  adopted  ^ith  dhfect  refer- 
ence  to  the  university ;  nor  that  any  classical  schools  have  been  com- 
menced by  the  government,  excepting  the  one  for  the  education  of 
teachers  at  iEgina.  That  was  to  be  opened  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  it  were  the  Greek 
grammar,  the  history  of  Greece,  Geography,  the  French  language, 
and  the  best  Greek  writers  in  prosye. 

*  The  later  acts  of  the  government  evince  a  strong  disposition  to 
subject  to  its  control  all  the  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  nation.  ^  As 
the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  schools  for  mutual  instruction,"  saya 
the  government  in  an  act  dated  October  1829,  *^  has  not  hitherto  been 
settled  by  a  written  ordinance,  each  instructor  adopts  a  system  of  his 
own  for  the  direction  of  his  school.  The  division  of  the  students  into 
difierent  classes,  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  they  shall  possess 
before  they  are  promoted  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class,  the  examina- 
tions to  which  they  should,  on  this  account,  be  subjected, —  none  of 
these  things  is  firmly  and  uniformly  regulated  in  any  one  schooL  We> 
therefore  deem  it  necessary  above  all  things,  that  a  regulation  should 
be  made,  tokich  all  instructers  shall  ht  ardered  to  follow  The  object 
of  this  regulation  shall  be  to  determine,  1,  the  number  of  classes, 
which  shcdl  compose  each  school;  3,  tke  siudiee,  which  the  scholars 
shall  be  taught  in  each  of  these  dassejf ;  and  ^  the  manner,  according 
to  which  the  students  shall  be  examined  before  they  go  from  class  to 
class." 

*  The  government  has  stated,  that  300  and  even  400  Lancasterian 
schools  are  needed.  These  might  furnish  the  means  of  instruction  to 
75,000  or  100,000  children.  Only  twenty-five  had  been  established 
when  we  travelled  through  the  country.  In  these  were  about  3,000  pu- 
pils, but  the  number  might  be  increased  perhaps  to  6,000.  These  schools 
were  nearly  all  established  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  with  little  aid 
from  abroad.  In  some  instances  the  public  revenue  had  been  taxed 
to  assist  in  the  erection  of  schools,  but  the  national  treasury  is  too 
poor  to.  render  much  assistance  in  that  manner.  The  government 
gives  its  countenance  to  the  schools,  it  induces  the  people  to  subscribe 
for  them,  it  prescribes  rules  for  their  conduct,  it  solicits  aid  for  them 
from  abroad ;  but  it  can  at  present  do  little  more.  There  is,  however^ 
one  source  within  the  limits  of  the  country,  from  which  a  revenue  is 
to  be  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  learning,  and  that  is  the  numerous 
convents.  The  fourth  congress  authorizes  the  government  to  make 
such  arrangements  in  the  convents,  as  that  they  may  be  made  to  afford 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and 
public  presses.  Some  instances,  in  which  the  incomes  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  been  called  pretty  largely  into  requisition,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  next  chapter.  Foreign  aid  is  desired  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to 
the  government ;  and  in  that  form  the  government  have  requested  it 
from  their  friends  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  a  treasury  has  been 
established,  in  which  all  money  is  deposited,  that  is  particularly  de- 
signed for  education  and  the  public  press.' 

These  efhrts  of  the  government  have,  however,  been  sur- 
passed by  the  eager  interest  of  the  people.    In  very  many  dis- 
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tricts,  voluntary  contrTbutions,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  certainly  no  trifling  sum,  considering  the  impov- 
erished condition  of  the  country,  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  schools ;  the  incomes  of  many  Convents 
nave  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  appropriated  to  the  same 
purpose  ;  and  examples  of  private  munificence  have  occurred, 
which  would  do  honor  to  any  country.  Mr  Anderson  speaks 
repeatedly  of  the  marks  of  universal  interest  on  this  subject. 
Indications  of  it  seem  to  meet  the  traveller  everywhere ;  and 
to  have  convinced  all  who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  the 
facts,  that  the  spirit  of  intellectual  efhri  which  gave  to  Ancient 
Greece  its  celebrity,  still  remains.  The  following  extracts  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  struggling  against  difficulties  which  would  dis- 
courage almost  any  people. 

*  The  pupils  in  the  Hellenic  school  were  divided  into  five  classes ; 
those  who  commit  the  grammar  to  memory — those  who  study  Lucian 
— Isocrates  —  Demosthenes  —  and  some  of  the  Greek  poets.  We 
were  told  that  geography  and  arithmetic  are  likewise  studied  from  the 
works  of  Nicopnorus.  As  there  were  only  one  or  two  copies  of  any 
one  classic  in  the  school,  and  only  one  dictionary,  the  followmg  method 
of  study  was  adopted.  The  teacher  first  translated  a  passage,  which 
the  pupils  wrote  down  from  his  mouth ;  this  was  then  corrected  by 
him,  and  committed  to  memory  by  the  scholara  There  being  the 
same,  and  even  a  greater  scarcity  of  books  in  the  Hellenic  schools 
jjrenerally,  than  there  was  in  this,  Uie  mode  of  teaching  ancient  Greek 
just  described,  is  probably  a  specimen  of  the  method  pursued  in  most 
of  them.  We  heard  two  or  tlu-ee  pupils  examined  in  Euripides,  De- 
mosthenes, and  Isocrates,  but  the  examination  was  slight,  and  their 
knowledge  seemed  to  be  superficial.  The  Lancasterian  school  was 
kept  in  a  small,  incommodious  room,  the  people  having  been  unable, 
"ns  they  said,  to  finish  a  new  house  which  they  had  begun.  After  a 
brief  examination,  the  pupils  proceeded  into  uie  yard,  and,  with  the 
members  of  the  other  school,  paraded  in  a  circle  with  flying  banners. 
The  head-master  then  addressed  them,  sapng,  that  their  town  had 
been  built  among  rocks,  with  no  land  to  cultivate — that  its  only  glory 
was  its  school  — that  even  for  the  support  of  this  they  must  look  for 
aid  to  benevolent  foreigners — and  that  they  ought  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  Americans  who  had  promised  them  books.  Upon  this 
Sie  children  all  clapped  their  hands.  They  then  repeated  some  les- 
sons from  Niketoplos*s  epitome  of  the  gospels,  and  were  dismissed. 

'  The  scarcity  of  books,  by  which  the  elementary  schools  have  been 
embarrassed  and  afflicted,  may  easily  be  imagine^  when  we  consider 
that  the  whole  supply  was  to  be  created  only  three  or  four  years  since. 
A  good  dictionary  of  the  ancient  Greek,  proper  for  schools,  seems  not 
to  exist -^tiiose  of  Gazes  and  Coumas,  Uiough  excellent,  being  too 
expensive  for  learners  generally.  The  only  spelling  lessons  we  found 
used  in  the  Lancastenan  schools,  in  our  progress  through  the  Pelo- 
Ikonnesus,  were  on  cards ;  and  of  tiiem  there  was  in  most  schools  a 
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deficiency  in  number,  and  always  a  perplexing  variety  in  kind,  some 
being  pnnted  at  London,  some  at  raris,  and  some  in  Greece.  For 
reading  books,  we  found  in  two  schools  a  few  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  two  copies  of  a  translation  of  Goldsmith's  history  of  an- 
cient Greece  in  one  school,  and  Niketoplos's  epitome  in  four.  Arith- 
metic was  taught  in  four  schools,  of  which  two  had  only  some  rude 
cards  printed  at  Nauplion,  and  the  others  a  very  small  book  from  the 
same  press.  We  saw  printed  geographies  nowhere  in  use,  though  a 
ffeographical  catechism  had  lately  been  published  in  the  Ionian 
Islands.  In  but  two  instances  was  the  science  taught,  and  then  only 
from  little  manuscripts  made  by  the  teachers.  We  saw  no  history 
except  that  of  Goldsmith.  One  Lancasterian  school,  containing  nearly 
sixty  scholars,  had  no  printed  book  whatever.  The  schools  of  the 
iQgean  islands  were  better  supplied  with  the  means  of  learning  to 
ret^ ;  still  there  was  the  same  confusion  in  the  cards,  and  so  far  as 
our  observations  extended,  those  schools  were  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  helps  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and 
history.  Dr  Korck  had  supplied  them  extensively  with  our  Alpha- 
betarian,  and,  through  Mr  Barker,  the  worthy  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  New  Testament  had  been  placed  in  nearly 
all  of  them.  This  scarcity  of  elementary  books  in  the  schools  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  few  books  were  to  be  obtained,  there 
being  but  few  in  the  country,  and  few  in  the  language.' 

Benevolent  foreigners  have  done  much  to  establish  private 
ichook  among  the  Greeks.  We  copy  an  account  of  one  at 
Syra.  It  gives  a  specimen  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  and  the  kind  of  difficulties  and  obstacles 
to  be  encountered. 

'The  circumstances  under  which  the  house  for  female  education 
rose  into  existence  in  the  island  of  Syra,  are  interesting.  I  shall  go 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  enterprise.  A  school  for  boys  and  girls  waa 
commenced  in  the  populous  town  of  Hermoupolis,  in  January,  1828^ 
bv  the  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  then  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  who  guaranteed  the  support  of  the  master  for 
six  monUis.  Upon  Mr  Brewer's  leaving  Greece,  Dr  Korck,  of  the 
Church  of  England  Missionary  Society,  took  charge  of  it,  soon  after 
its  commencement.  The  school  was  for  sometime  taught  in  a  larg[e 
store-room,  gratuitously  furnished  by  Mr  Nikas,  a  respectable  Hydri- 
ote  merchant,  and  soon  increased  from  60  to  120  scholars,  this  being 
as  large  a  number  as  the  room  would  contain.  As  manv  parents  were 
desirous  of  sending  their  children,  but  were  prevented  by  the  want  of 
room,  measures  were  taken  to  erect  a  house  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate 300  pupils. 

*  In  a  brief  history  of  the  school,  which  Dr  Eorck  placed  in  my 
hands  just  before  I  left  Syra,  he  says ; — ^I  often  had  the  painful  ap- 
prehension, that  our  work  would  be  hindered ;  for,  with  the  increasing 
interest  of  the  school,  enemies  arose,  who  endeavored  to  excite  the 
people  against  me  because  I  was  a  protestant  The  generous  Nikas, 
too,  waa  in  want  of  his  store-room,  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
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school  for  eight  weeks  beneath  a  tent  spread  for  the  boys  before  my 
door,  while  the  glrlR  were  in  my  kitchen.  At  length  we  removed 
into  the  new  building,  yet  unfinished,  where  the  labours  of  the  work- 
men constrained  us  to  frequent  removals  from  one  part  to  another. 
The  house  was  completed  in  September  1828,  and  the  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  soon  rose  to  330. 

The  business  of  printing  school  books  for  Greece  is  now 
going  forward  with  great  rapidity.  There  are  three  separate 
presses  in  Malta,  employed  in  this  important  work.  They 
belong  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  the  American  Board.  A  fourth  establishment 
is  about  to  be  set  up  by  the  American  Episcopal  Missionary 
Society.  The  press  of  the  American  Board  has  published 
since  the  commencement  of  its  operations  in  1822  as  follows. 

In  Greek  180,650  copies,  7,668,400  pages. 

InltaUan  75,500      «       2,253,000     « 

In  Armeno  Turkish  21,000     «  824,000     « 


277,150  10,645,400 

But  we  must  close.  We  have  not  designed  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  aiticle,  nor  to 
bring  to  view  the  general  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Those 
who  read  the  narrative  of  mr  Anderson's  tour,  will  find  very 
much  to  interest  them,  in  the  condition  and  progress  of  a 
people  advancing,  as  rapidly  as  we  trust  the  Greeks  are,  from 
war  and  anarchy,  and  ignorance,  and  semi-barbarism,  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  knowledge  and  piety.  Their  ex- 
periments in  education  are  worthy  of  particular  attention.  The 
circumstances  are  extraordinary  in  which  the  process  goes  on, 
and  we  may  expect  therefore  striking  results. 


Art.  in. — Infant  School  in  Geneva. 

During  the  Editor's  residence  in  Switzerland,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Infant  School  of  Geneva,  and  its  excellent  and 
devoted  instructer,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Monod.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  that 
country,  engaged  in  the  education  of  poor  children,  who  were 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  commencing  the  great  work  of 
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education  in  the  early  stages  of  infancy,  and  whose  attention 
had  been  especially  directed  to  the  means  employed  at  the 
Infant  School  of  (reneva,  M.  Monod  had  prepared  in  manu- 
script a  brief  account  of  the  school,  of  which  the  Editor  pro- 
cured a  copy.  He  has  been  happy  since  to  receiye  it  in  a 
printed  form,  and  he  knows  of  no  other  mode  in  which  he  can 
so  well  present  this  interesting  subject  to  his  readers,  as  by  a 
series  oi  extracts  from  it.  The  author  assures  us  in  bis  preface 
that  his  object  has  been  to  give  a  practical  detail  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  management  of  his  own  school,  —  without 
advancing  new  theories,  or  endeavoring  to  inculcate  new  views. 
The  work  is  principally  designed  for  the  friends  of  young  chil- 
dren, and  those  actuaUy  engaged  m  the  business  of  education. 

The  means  of  instruction  and  education  employed  in  the 
Infant  School  at  Geneva  are  not,  in  every  respect,  peculiar  to 
that  institution.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  instnicter 
to  adopt  those  parts  of  the  ^stems  of  others  which  he  deemed  * 
applicable  to  his  own  circumstances.  Simplicity  in  method, 
and  utility  in  purpose,  he  regards  as  indispensable  in  education, 
and  above  all,  in  infancy. 

The  following  extracts  serve  to  exhibit  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  institution  was  founded,  and  the  objects  which 
it  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

^  There  is  a  general  conviction  extending,  of  the  importance 
of  greater  activity  in  the  education  of  infants.  It  has  been, 
until  recendy,  neglected  in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  and 
especially  among  the  poorer  classes.  Parents  are  too  gene- 
rally accustomed  to  thmk  they  have  litde  to  do  with  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  at  an  early  age.  But  while  they 
delay  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  work  of  education,  each 
chQd  is  in  fact  educating  himself;  for  the  infant  left  to  him- 
self is  by  no  means  inactive.  Everything  that  he  sees  for  the 
first  time,  whether  good  or  bad,  makes  an  impression  upon  him. 
That  unceasing  activity  which  we  admire  in  a  very  young  child, 
always  finds  the  elements  upon  which  to  exercise  itself;  and 
urges  on  his  developement.' 

*  We  should  revolt  at  the  idea  of  leavmg  an  infant,  entirely 
naked,  defenceless,  and  without  food,  exposed  to  all  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  fury  of  the  elements  —  but 
who  does  not  see,  that  to  leave  his  young  mind  to  all  the  im- 
pressions of  accident  and  chance,  and  permit  these  to  control 
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and  direct  the  first  dawnings  of  his  feeble  reason,  m  circum- 
stances where  even  the  stronger  mind  of  an  adult  could  scarcely 
be  left  unaided,  is  to  commit  a  crime  still  greater  ?  The  solici* 
tude  which  is  awake  in  every  feeling  parent  in  regard  to  the 
physical  well  being  of  infants,  ought  to  be  extended  in  the  same 
lively  manner,  to  ameliorate  their  condition  m  a  moral  point  of 
view.' 

*  It  is  with  ];eference  to  this  last  object  primarily  that  our  estaly- 
lishment  has  been  formed,  while  we  careiuUy  attend  also  to 
those  physical  wants  which  are  often  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  poor  parents.' 

The  institution  here  described  originated  from  the  compas- 
sion inspired  by  the  sight  of  children  left,  as  they  often  were 
in  Geneva,  whole  days  in  the  streets,  exposed  to  accidents 
and  corruption,  while  their  parents  were  gone  out  to  labour. 
AJthough  such  evils  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent,  we  trust, 
even  in  our  large  cities,  the  system  of  education  which  is  de- 
veloped, is  not  the  less  interesting  as  an  exhibition  of  tbe  kind 
of  care  which  is  due  to  infants,  and  for  which  every  parent 
should  in  some  way  provide.' 

*  The  anxiety  with  which  we  have  sought  to  prevent  .all 
exposure  to  accidents  in  our  establishment,  is  extended  to  the 
general  health  and  medical  necessities  of  inlancy.  We  have 
taken  all  possible  pains  to  preserve  our  children  in  that  state  of 
health  and  bodily  activity,  so  necessary  to  their  physical  devel- 
opement.  Those  contagious  diseases  which  are  generated  by 
slovenliness  do  not  exist,  for  their  causes  are  destroyed.' 

But  something  more  than  mere  negative  results  are  aimed  at. 

*  Those  habits  which  are  formed  in  early  infancy  are  pecu- 
liarly strong  as  well  as  permanent.  It  is  of  importance,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dangerous  habits,  but 
also  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  propensity  to  imitation  so 
early  discovered  in  all  infants,  in  forming  good  habits^  and 
fortifying  them  by  exercise  and  example.' 

*  We  endeavor  to  give  the  moral  f acuities  of  the  infant  the 
only  truly  good  and  wise  direction,  that  of  a  continual  and 
practical  tendency  to  goodness.  All  our  means  of  develope- 
ment  concur  more  or  less  directly  to  this  end.  Everything 
that  we  employ  as  a  mover  of  the  will  of  children,  is  intended 
to  be  decidedly  moral  in  its  tendency.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
stimulate  or  hasten  the  developement  of  the  mind  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heart.' 
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*  We  regard  it  as  of  high  importance  that  children  acquire 
rectitude  (^judgment.  But  our  principal  aim  m  infant  educa- 
tion is  to  modify  the  character  by  operative  on  the  affections  — 
sometimes  repressing,  and  at  other  times  favoring  their  devel- 
opement.  In  accomplishing  tliis  object  we  find  it  advantageous 
to  cultivate  the  benevolent  sentiment  m  children.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful auxiliary  in  the  work  of  education,  and  one  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  duly  appreciated.' 

'  This  sentiment  is  early  developed.  We  have  only  to  speak, — 
to  call  for  it,  and  it  appears ;  and  above  aU,  feels  and  responds 
to  the  appeal  which  is  made  to  it  by  the  same  sentiment  ex- 
isting in  the  instructer.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  a  musical 
sound,  the  mere  vibration  of  which  calls  forth  a  like  sound  on 
another  instrument.  We  endeavor,  through  the  medium  of  the 
feelings,  to  cultivate  the  benevolent  affections  of  our  children 
towards  each  other ;  and  even  towards  the  brute  creation,  so  far 
as  to  treat  them  with  humanity.' 

'  In  the  religious  ideas  which  we  conununicate,  we  address 
ourselves  less  to  the  intellect  of  the  child,  than  to  his  heart*  It 
is  easy,  I  will  even  say  natural  to  the  Christian,  whose  heart  is 
animated  with  love  and  gratitude  to  God,  to  inspire  infants  with 
the  same  sentiments,  and  to  teach  them  to  consider  God  as 
their  heavenly  Father,  from  whom  they  derive  aU  the  blessings 
and  enjoyments  of  life.  Nor  is  this  kind  of  instruction  at  sJl 
beyond  their  capacities.  We  cannot  better  describe  our  grand 
object  than  m  the  words  of  a  true  friend  of  infancy,  Pere 
Girard,  a  distinguished  Catholic  advocate  of  education  in  Swit- 
zerland. ^'  We  have  no  other  ambition  than  to  lead  the  children 
confided  to  us  to  the  Saviour.  We  receive  them  from  the 
hands  of  their  mothers,  to  lead  them  to  him,  who  called  them 
to  him  in  order  to  bless  them ;  and  said,  "  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not." 

*  We  hope  that  every  person  whose  sensibilities  have  been 
touched  with  the  misery  and  moral  degradation  of  neglected 
and  ill-educated  children,  will  see  with  pleasure  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  rescue  them  fix)m  that  condition ; 
and  resolve  henceforth  to  co-operate  in  the  good  work  df 
mvitiplying  infant  schools.* 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  extracts  which 
furnish  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  school. 

*  The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  ameliorate  the  condidon 
of  the  childi'en  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Physical; 
2.  Moral  and  Religious ;   3.  Intellectual. 
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*  The  developement  of  the  iDtellectual  faculties,  or  Instructioiiy 
strictly  so  called,  is  only  an  accessory  end  of  the  establishment. 
We  regard  the  infant  mind,  not  as  ^  vase  which  merely  requires 
to  be  filled,  but  as  an  instrument  to  be  tuned,  or  rather  as  a  bud 
enclosing  all  the  organic  principles  of  the  future  tree.  We 
propose  simply  to  aid  m  its  developement.' 

1.  Physicai  well  heing  of  Infants. 

LOCATION. 

In  the  location  of  the  school-house  and  grounds,  we  have 
provided  as  far  as  we  have  been  able,  and  with  some  success, 
lor  the  health  both  of  children  and  insti'ucters.  All  the  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  which  prudence  and  an  active  solici- 
tude, aided  by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  seemed  to  dictate. 

1.  The  house  is  very  large,  elevated,  and  well  aired  by 
proper  openings  through  the  ceiling. 

3.  It  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  in  which  the  pupils  are 
akemately,  and  sometimes  simultaneously  collected. 

3.  Care  is  taken  for  the  proper  and  healthful  arrangement 
of  the  other  buildings  connected  with  the  school-house. 

4.  But  the  m6st  valuable  part  of  our  establishment  is  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  garden  connected  widi  the  house,  of 
which  we  have  the  use.  This  we  regard  as  a  provision  which 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  school,  where  one  great  object 
should  be  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  want  of  pure  air,  in 
apartments  constantly  occupied. 

We  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  advantages  which  this 
garden  aflbrds  us.  la  it,  the  litde  children  take  their  diversions, 
perform  gymnastic  exercises,  labour  with  their  little  rakes, 
wooden  shovels,  wheelbarrows,  &c.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
forming  a  roof  over  a  portion  of  the  grounds,  in  order  that 
gymnastic  exercises  in  the  open  air  may  not  be  interrupted, 
even  in  unfavorable  weather.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
say,  that  aU  our  children  have  the  appearance  of  the  most  per- 
fect health.  They  come  to  school  with  cheerful  and  animated 
countenances.  This,  is  believed,  both  by  ourselves  and  by 
strangers  who  visit  us,  to  result  in  no  small  degree  firom  the 
pains  taken  to  secure  health  in  the  establishment,  especially  by 
frequent  and  constant  exercises  in  the  open  air. 

%  Physical  Exercises. 
In  all  the  exercises  of  children,  we  endeavor  to  preserve  the 
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body  m  an  erect  and  natural  posfiire.  We  deem  this  indispen- 
sable to  a  healthy  developement  of  all  its  parts. 

First  means.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  we  make  our 
method  of  teaching  Arithmetic  serve  as  a  physical  exercise. 
For  example,  the  infants  raise  their  hands  and  strike  them  one 
against  the  other,  while  they  repeat  m  rhjnne  the  numbers,  or 
positions  of  the  multiplication  table. 

Second  means.  The  march  is  a  powerful  aid  in  promoting 
order  and  regularity,  and,  above  all,  is  peculiarly  favorable  to 
physical  developement.  It  alternates  with  the  other  exercises, 
and  is  performed  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  or  with  singing* 
The  children  are  required  to  walk  in  right  Knesy  curves;  and 
zig-zoff ;  and  are  preceded  by  small  banners.  They  are 
generaUy  much  delighted  with  this  exeircise. 

Third  means.  In  the  moments  exclusively  assigned  to  re- 
creations m  the  garden,  they  perform  collectively,  gymnastic 
exercises,  both  with  and  without  instruments ;  such  as  running, 
leaping,  pulling  the  cord,  climbing  the  rope,  exercises  of  the 
arms,  see-saw,  swinging,  &c.  Besides  these  gymnastic  games, 
there  are,  in  a  little  green  house,  belonging  to  the  garden> 

S;ricultural  instruments,  which  are  distributed  from  time  to  time, 
xcept  in  the  latter  instance,  the  children  are  left  perfecdy 
free  to  choose  their  exercises.  The  instructor,  however,  is 
stationed  m  some  convenient  place,  to  make  observations. 

The  periods  of  recreation  are  frequent,  and  rather  long 
during  the  pleasant  season.  They  are  necessarily  less  so  in 
autumn  and  winter.  For  inclement  or  rainy  days,  their  place  is 
supplied  with  gymnastic  games,  without  instruments,  and  by 
other  games  reserved  for  these  special  purposes. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  division  of  time  and  the 
employments  of  a  day,  will  shew  the  manner  in  which  provision 
is  made  for  doing  justice  both  to  body  and  mind. 

EXERCISES  OF  A  DAY. 

Huon.  Min. 

6  Arrival  of  the  children. 

8  30  Lesson  given  to  the  oldest,  who  arrive  before  the  others. 

8  45  Inspection  in  regard  to  cleanliness.    Commencement  of  the 

exercises  in  the  outer  room. 

9  Prayer,  sinking,  marching  with  flags. 

9  15      Exercises  m  Arithmetic,  counting  and  clapping  the  hands 

•   all  together. 
9         25      Division  of  the  pupils  into  noups  for  reading ;  a  child  having 

charge  of  each  group,  while  the  instntcter  goes  around,  anl 

attends  to  them  in  succesnon. 


11 

11 

20 

11 

30 
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9         45      They  «scend  to  the  gallery,  8in|;ing;  the  inatructer  relates  a 
Btory,  or  carries  on  a  moral  conversation ,  sometimes  pro- 
posing questions  to  the  children  for  them  to  decide*. 
10  Recreation  in  the  garden  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  with  tools, 

games,  and  exercises. 
10  45      Return  to  the  school  at  the  sound  of  a  hell.    Exercise  in 

stillness  and  attention,  during  which  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
is  sometimes  heard. 
Lesson  in  writing  on  sand  or  slates. 
Termination  of  the  lessons  and  call  of  the  roll. 
Sinffin^,  after  which  the  morning  school  is  closed.    Some  oi 
the  cnildren  dine  at  the  schoolroom. 

Afternoon. 

Commencement  of  the  school ;  preliminary  lesson  to  the  oldest 
who  first  arrive. 

Inspection  in  regard  to  cleanliness ;  preliminary  exercise. 

Prayer,  singing,  marching. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  with  movements  of  the  arms. 

In  the  gallery,  reading  together,  exercise  in  stillness,  singing, 
linear  drawing,  or  mental  arithmetic;  the  lessons  being 
varied  according  to  circumstances. 

Marching,  recreation,  fifty  minutes. 

The  girls  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting ;  the  boys  in  gym- 
nastics. 

In  the  gallery ;  lessons  from  pictures,  or  objects  in  natural 
history. 

Writing. 

Singing,  marching,  after  which  the  school  closes. 

The  children  play  under  inspection  until  they  are  sent  for. 

At  6  o'clock  tne  house  is  shut  up. 


1 

30 

1 

45 

2 

2 

10 

2 

40 

3 

30 

4 

4 

20 

4 

40 

Art.  IV. — Intuitive  Instruction. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  the  anxiety  which  is  manifested,  to 
devise  new  modes  of  teaching  to  read  written  language,  or  firom 
the  proportion  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  it  in  our  schools,  or 
from  the  impatience  of  parents  at  having  their  children  occupi- 
ed in  acquinng  useful  ideas,  lest  they  should  be  delayed  in  the 
important  process  of  spelling  out  unmeaning  syllables,  we  might 
suppose  that  all  other  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  whole  mass  of  possible  ideas  have  been  concentrat- 
ed into  the  form  of  letters^  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  acquired 
by  the  rising  generation,  but  that  which  their  predecessors  have 
thought  proper  to  leave  them  in  tlie  shape  of  books. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  servile  dependence  on  others  for  our 
ideas,  which  this  implies  and  encourages,  how  irrational,  how 
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unwise  is  it,  to  forget  those  volumes  that  are  ever  spread  open 
to  our  view,  and  from  which  all  the  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired which  is  contained  in  books,  with  the  exception  of  the 
record  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  us,  ol  that  world, 
alike  inaccessible  to  human  eyes  and  human  imagination.  Why 
are  we  not  as  solicitous  to  teach  our  children  to  read  the  book 
of  nature,  which  lies  before  them,  and  spell  out  its  wonders — for 
they  have  eyes  and  ears  given  them  to  do  it  —  as  to  con  over  the 
accounts  which  others  have  written  of  it,  in  the  use  of  the  same 
faculties  ?  Why  do  we  not  teach  them  to  observe  and  arrange 
and  consider  the  events  passing  around  them,  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  their  family  and  town  and  state  and  country,  as  well 
as  to  read  the  history  of  other  countries  and  distant  ages  ?  Why 
do  we  not  engage  them  in  observing  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds  and  those  of  others,  that  Aey  may,  at  least,  be  pre- 
pared to  understand  what  authors  have  written  who  have  done 
no  more  ?  Why  this  perpetual  overlooking  of  sources  of  in- 
struction, which  are  present  and  obvious  and  practical ;  this 
reaching  after  those  which  are  distant,  and,  to  the  child,  com- 
paratively unintelligible  and  unimportant?  It  has  been  one 
great  object  in  the  Productive  System  of  Education  to  reverse 
this  process;  to  teach  the  child,  first,  to  observe  and  compre- 
hend and  name  and  describe  the  objects  around  him,  beginning- 
at  the  earliest  period,  with  a  simplicity  proportioned  to  his  age, 
and  to  lead  him  gradually  to  understand  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge, to  be  conscious  of  the  means  which  his  senses  and  facul- 
ties aflford  for  obtaining,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  employing; 
them.  This  was  termed,  by  Pestalozzi,  Intuitive  Instruction  ; 
and  we  believe  that  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  the  foUow- 
ing  specimen  selected  from  Denzel,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed educators  of  Germany,  and  Principal  of  the  Seminaiy  for 
Teachers  in  Wurtemburg. 

1.  Names  of  Objects, 

In  commencing  a  coune  of  intuitire  instruction,  bb  it  is 
termed,  the  first  step  is,  to  obsetve  and  name  the  objects  around  us, 
as  was  done  by  our  first  parent.  With  the  ^hild  at  school,  we  must 
begin  with  tfte  room  and  its  contents,  because  these  are  the  imme* 
diate  objects  of  his  senses.  Afier  the  teacher  has  asked  a  few 
short  questions^  about  the  reasons  why  children  go  to  school,  and 
conoerning  the  place  where  they  are,  he  passes  to  the  surround* 
ing  objects. 

It  is  first  necessary,  that  the  children  learn  to  distinguish  the 
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things  which  exist,  individually.  Here  let  them  hare  free  scope^ 
and  enun^erate  in  what  order  they  please.  The  questions  may 
sometimes  be  directed  to  individuals,  at  others,  to  the  children 
collectively ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  teacher  should,  after  a  time, 
introduce  the  custom  that  any  one  who  means  to  answer  should 
hold  up  his  hand,  and  then  wait  till  called  on  in  his  turn.  The 
repetition  of  the  names  of  things  is  a  useful  exercise  in  speaking. 
Every  name  must  therefore  be  pronounced  with  clearness  and 
precision.  To  aid  in  this,  the  teacher  may  lead  the  pupils, 
showing  the  principal  objects  in  the  room,  and  mentioning  their 
names,  and  then  have  them  clearly  repeated  after  him,  with  each 
syllable  pronounced  distinctly. 

The  instruction  now  proceeds  in  an  elementary  way,  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite.  *  My  dear  children,  we  should  like 
to  know,  if  the  room  were  empty,  without  tables,  benches,  and 
the  other  things  that  are  about  us,  what  you  would  then  see.' 
The  children  will  answer,  not  only  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  but  win- 
dows, doors,  &c> ;  but  the  teacher  wishes  only  those  parts  men- 
tioned, at  first,  which  merely  constitute  the  roam^  as  the  walls, 
ceiling,  and  floor.  He  must,  therefore,  lead  Uie  children  to 
imagine  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimney,  not  to  be  there,  as  not 
constituting  essential  parts  of  a  room.  He  should  pronounce  die 
names  alternately,  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  with  and  with- 
out the  article,  and  let  the  children  pronounce  them  after  him. 
The  walls  may  be  numbered. 

He  may  now  turn  their  attentioi;!  to  a  single  wajl.  Door  or 
doors,  window  or  windows,  &.C.  are  mentioned,  as  they  are  parts 
of  the  wall.  The  teacher  will  say,  and  the  children  will  repeat, 
after  him, '  The  window  is  a  part  of  the  wall ;  the  windows  are 
parts  of  the  wall ;  the  door  is  a  part  of  the  wall ;  the  doors  are 
parts  of  the  wall ;  the  chimney  is  a  part  of  the  wall,'  or  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  wall.  If  there  are  other  things  belonging  to  the 
walls,  they  are  to  be  reckoned.  The  children  will  obtain  the 
idea  of  immoveable  from  those  things  that  cannot  be  removed 
from  one  place  in  the  room  to  another.  They  should  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  moveable  articles.  First  the  larger,  as  tables,  benches, 
desks ;  then  the  smaUer,  as  books,  slates,  writings,  d&c.  This 
exercise  is,  like  the  former,  only  instead  of  parts  of  the  room,  the 
table,  d&c.  are  called  articles  of  furniture,  d&c.  Next,  let  die 
similar  things  be  counted.  The  next  question  is,  whether 
they  are  single,  double,  d&c.  It  is  not  best  at  first  to  go  beyond* 
ten.  The  teacher  selects  the  objects,  so  that  the  numbers  ascend 
regularly  ;  as  one  window^  two  windows,  three  windows,  &c.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  enumeration,  the  questions  occur :  What  is 
there  in  the  room  that  is  single  ?  what  double  ?  what  three  fdd  ? 

We  finally  come  to  the  question  of  what  is  a  necessary  part  of 
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the  roomy  and  wliat  is  accidentid?  for  now  the  child  has  a  perfect 
view  of  its  contents.  Here,  rooms  in  general,  and  school -rooms 
in  particular,  are  considered.  The  teacher  first  inquires  for  those 
parts  of  the  room,  without  which  it  would  be  no  room  or  chamber. 
By  a  second  question,  those  things  are  mentioned,  in  which  the 
school-room  differs  from  other  rooms. 

Here,  too  great  minuteness  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  subject 
not  to  be  exhausted  by  mentioning  every  circumstance.     A  com- 
plete enumeration  is  not  required,  of  everything  necessary  or 
accidental ;  but  rather,  the  principal  objects  come  into  considera- 
tion, as  they  alone  lay  claim  to  the  attention  of  children. 

2.   The  Uses  of  Objects, 

The  next  step  is  to  inquire  the  use  of  various  objects.  This 
exercise  is  as  easy  as  it  is  attractive.  Not  only  the  actual,  but 
possible,  uses  of  everything  are  required  ;  but  yet,  the  questions 
are  not  pushed  so  far,  that  many  other  things  might  not  be 
imagined.  W.e  naturally  begin  with  the  general  uses  of  rooms. 
'  For  what  purpose  is  a  room  made,  or  to  what  use  is  it  put  1 
People  can  live  in  a  room ;  in  a  room  they  can  learn ;  in  a  room 
they  can  play,  walk,  stand,  sit,  &c.'  These  things  are  generally 
discovered  by  the  children.  If  not,  they  may  be  mentioned  by 
the  teacher,  the  children  repeating  after  him. 

The  window.  The  window  can  be  opened ;  the  window  can 
be  shut.  We  can  see  out  of  the  window ;  we  can  look  in  through 
the  window.  When  we  look  out  of  the  window,  we  see  trees, 
houses,  people  viralking  in  the  streets,  &c.  He  who  looks  into 
the  window  sees  what  is  in  the  room. 

The  door.  We  can  open  the  door ;  we  can  shut  the  door ; 
when  the  door  is  open,  we  can  go  into  the  loom,  we  can  see  into 
the  room,  speak  to  the  people  in  the  room,  if  we  are  without;  or, 
if  we  are  within,  we  can  see  out,  and  speak  to  those  without,  d&c 
Most  of  the  objects  which  have  been  Enumerated,  are  considered 
in  the  same  manner.  A  store  of  language,  particularly  verbs, 
will  be  thus  gained.  Many  prepositions  will  also  be  employed,  as 
when  the  word  table  is  used  ;  to  sit  at  the  table  ;  to  sit  by  the 
table ;  to  lay  a  book  on  the  table ;  the  book  lies  on  the  table,  d&c. 

As  yet,  there  should  be  no  direct  exercises  of  language,  as  they 
belong  to  a  later  course  ;  bat  a  taste  for  them  should  be  excited, 
i¥hich  will  be  of  greater  service  when  we  come  to  instruction 
upon  this  subject. 

3.  We  should  next  proceed  to  the  description  of  individual 

things.    Color,  as  it  is  most  striking  to  the  eye,  cdhies  first  in  the 

series,  and  if  we  please,  we  might  first  treat  of  every  object  in 

•  reference  to  its  color  alone  ;  then,  to  its  form ;  aflerwards,  to  its 
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parts ;  and  lastly,  to  its  connexions.  Yet  it  is  better,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  object,  and  treat  all  its  relations  in  order ; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  begin  now  to  fix  the  child's  attention,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  do,  if  we  skip  hastily  from  one  object  to  another. 
The  materials,  of  which  the  object  or  body  is  formed,  are  also 
proper  questions. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

A  room  or  chamber.  *  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the 
room  ? '  The  ceiling,  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  space  that  the 
room  contains.  *  What  is  the  color  of  the  ceiling,  the  floor,  the 
walls?'     The  different  parts  of  the  room  have  different  colors. 

*  We  will  take  the  ceiling  alone.  Of  what  color  is  it  ? '  The 
master  speaks,  if  others  do  not,  and  the  children  repeat  afier  hira, 

*  the  ceiling  is  white.' 

'  Is  there  nothing  more  to  be  distinguished  about  the  appearance 
of  the  ceiling  ? '  Here  the  teacher  d^aws  a  square  and  a  circle 
upon  the  wall,  slate,  or  black  board.  '  Consider  these  two  figures. 
Are  they  alike  in  color  ?  If  so,  in  what  are  they  unlike  t  Which 
of  these  two  figures  does  the  ceiling  resemble  in  form?  How 
many  corners  or  angles  has  it?  Think  a  moment. — Where  are 
the  corners  or  angles  ?  What  can  we  say  farther  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ceiling  ?  It  has  four  angles  or  corners,  it  is  therefore 
four  cornered ;  or  better,  a  square.  Look  now  upon  the  floor 
and  the  walls.  Which  of  these  figures  are  they  like,  the  circle 
or  the  square  ?  Why  are  they  like  it  ?  If  you  were  now  asked 
the  appearance  or  shape  of  the  room,  what  would  you  say  ?  *  It 
is  a  square  ? '  '  Can  a  room  be  of  any  other  figure  than  a  square  ? 
Look  here  and  see  me  draw  other  figures  on  the  slate.'  The 
instructer  draws  a  triangle,  a  pentagon,  and  a  hexagon,  on  the 
slate.  '  How  many  corners  or  angles  has  this  figure  ?  this  ?  and 
this  ?  Could  not  a  room  and  its  ceiling  be  of  the  shape  of  either 
of  these  figures  ?  Afler  this  you  will  easily  understand  me,  when 
I  speak  of  the  figure,  form  or  shape  of  a  room,  or  of  any  othei 
thing.' 

Let  the  teacher  now  say,  and  the  children  repeat ;  *  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  is  white  ;  the  form  of  the  room  is  square.'  The 
same  process  is  gone  through,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  room. 

This  is  not,  however,  sufficient.  The  children  must  have  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  room.  '  Show  me  the  comers 
or  angles  of  the  room.  Are  the  comers  at  an  equal  distance  from 
each  other  ?  Which  corners  are  the  farthest  from  each  other  ? 
Which  are  the  nearest?  See  me  sketch  the  form  of  the  ceiling 
upon  the  slate.*  These  lines  give  the  distance  firom  one  angle  to 
another.  Are  the  lines  all  of  the  same  length?  Which  of  them 
are  alike  ?  Which  are  unlike  ?  Now  observe,  the  distance  firom 
the  upper  corner  of  the  figure  on  the  slate  to  the  lower  oorner, 
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we  will  call  the  length  of  the  rooiii)  and  the  distance  from  thia 
(shewing  the  figure),  we  will  call  the  breadth.  These  lines  repre- 
sent the  length  and  the  breadth.  Is  the  room  as  broad  as  it  is 
long  ?  Which  is  greatest,  the  length  or  the  breadth  ?  Consider 
the  floor,  and  compare  it  with  the  ceiling.  Is  its  length  greater 
or  smaller  than  that  of  the  ceiling  ?  Is  its  breadth  greater  or 
smaller  than  that  of  the  ceiling  ?  If  we  could  now  lower  down 
the  ceiling,  and  lay  it  upon  the  floor,  how  would  they  compare? 
What  can  we  say  of  the  ceiling  and  th«  floor,  with  respect  to 
their  size?'     *  They  are  alike/ 

*  But  we  have  not  yet  done ;  we  have  four  walls.  Observe  them. 
The  ceiling  and  floor  appear  to  be  lying  flat,  or  as  it  is  called, 
horizontal.  Is  it  so  with  the  walls  ?  No,  they  are  upright,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  perpendicular.  What  is  their  appearance  ?  Are 
their  angles  equally  distant  firom  each  other?  Which  are  the 
farthest  apart  ?  Which  of  the  sides  are  unlike  ?  See  me  draw 
the  form  of  this  wall  upon  the  slate.  These  lines  are  longer  than 
those.  These  lines  we  will  call  the  length  of  the  wall,  and  those 
the  height,  because  the  wall  stands  on  the  floor.  Is  this  wall  as 
high  as  it  is  long  ?  Which  is  greatest,  the  length  or  the  height  ? 
Look  at  that  other  wall.  Is  it  longer  or  higher  than  this  ?  When 
we  have  compared  these  two  opposite  walls  together,  what  do  we 
find  ?  How  do  they  agree  with  each  other  ? '  In  this  way  let 
the  two  remaining  walls  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  two  first  described. 

Now  for  the  result.  If  these  walls  were  longer,  how  would  the 
room  be?  If  the  walls  were  higher,  what  would  the  room  be? 
If  the  floor  were  wider,  would  the  walls  be  as  near  together  as 
they  are  now  ?  We  might  now  ask  thb  question,  especially  of 
the  older  division,  *  Upon  what  does  the  size  of  the  room 
depend?' 

Connexion  of  the  parts.  The  walls  rest  upon  the  floor.  The 
ceiling  rests  upon  the  walls.  These  things  are  first  spoken  by 
the  teacher,  and  then  repeated  by  the  scbolars.  The  materials 
of  different  parts  of  the  room  are  next  to  be  distinguished,  which 
is  not  a  difficult  task. 


Art.  V. — SiNoixG  in  Schools. - 

GoaUmied  from  page  167. 

^  There  are  then,  in  all,  nine  octaves.  Do  you  understand 
that  by  the  word  octave  I  mean  a  particular  sounds  or  the  dis^ 
tancefrom  one  sound  to  another  f^ 

'  The  latter.' 
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It  means  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  odier.  For 
example,  suppose  I  should  sing  a  certain  note  ;  —  then  ask  you 
to  sound  its  octave ;  should  I  then  mean  a  particular  sound, 
or  the  distance  between  two  sounds  ? ' 

*  A  particular  sound.' 

^  Suppose  I  say  that  nme  octaves  comprise  the  whole  com- 
pass of  musical  sound,  in  which  sense  do  I  use  the  word  ? ' 

*  Distance.'  • 

*  Yes ;  and  these  octave  distances  may  be  subdivided  ;  that 
is,  between  every  two  of  these  sounds  a  multitude  of  others 
may  be  introduced.  The  whole  number  of  possible  sounds 
therefore  is  immensely  great,  but  all  must  be  comprised  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  of  the  sounds  above  described.' 

'  In  order  now  to  assist  you  to  understand  this,  1  will  illus- 
trate it  by  a  diagram.  Suppose  I  draw  a  line  upon  the  black 
board,  to  represent  the  whole  compass  of  sound,  mto  how  many 
parts  must  I  divide  it  ? ' 

*Nine.' 

*  Yes.     I  will  do  it  as  follows.' 

c.     c.    c.     c.     c.     c.    c.     c.     c.     c. 

f I I I I I I I I J 

1*4     25       50      100     200     40a     800    ICOO    3^00   6400 

*  How  many  vibrations  will  be  necessary  to  produce-  he  fii'st 
sound?' 

*  Twelve  and  a  half.' 

*Yes,  and  I  accordingly  write  12i  under  tlie  first  divi&ion; 
under  the  next  25,  and  so  on,  doubling  the  number  each  time 
until  I  reach  the  highest,  which  is  6400.  I  wish  very  much 
thjat  I  could  tnake  all  these  sounds  in  succession.  They  would 
form  a  very  singular  series.  The  human  voice  can  make  only 
two  or  three  of  the  intermediate  ones ; — perhaps  those  marked 
200,  400,  and  800.  If  I  try  I  cannot  go  down  any  lower  than 
those.'  (Teacher  points  at  100,  and  tries  to  make  a  very  low 
sound.) 

'  How  do  they  know  then  what  those  sounds  are  ? ' 
'  They  make  them  by  instruments.     Can  you  think  of  any 
instruments  which  make  a  very  low  sound  ? ' 

*  The  bass  viol.'     *  The  serpent.' 

'  In  the  same  manner  the  high  sounds  are  imitated  by  instru- 
ments.    Can  you  name  the  instruments  ? ' 

*  ThQ  aute.^    *  The  fife.'     'A  whistle.' 
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^  Some  instruments  bclude  both.  The  piano,  for  instance, 
goes  low  and  high ;  and  inchides  often  in  its  compass  six  or 
seven  octaves.     The  organ  is  sometimes  more  extensive  still.' 

^  Does  any  instrument  include  the  whole  nine  octaves  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know.  Are  any  of  you  acquainted  with  any 
organist,  or  teacher  of , music,  of  whom  you  might  inquire  ? ' 

Several  answer,  '  Yes,  Sir.' 

'  I  should  like  to  have  you  ask,  and  tell  me  to-morrow.' 

'  I  wiU  now  explain  to  you  what  intermediate  sounds  are 
introduced  between  the  sounds  I  have  described.  I  ought  first 
to  m^ition,  however,  that  all  these  already  mentioned  are  called 
C's.    I  will  mark  them  C.  on  the  scale  I  have  drawn.' 

*  Why  are  they  called  C's  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know.  I  should  have  supposed  that  they  would 
have  called  them  A's,  as  one  of  them  begins  the  series.  They 
are,  however,  all  called  C's.  Now  I  will  copy  fix)m  the  dia- 
.  gram  drawn  above,  the  three  middle  octaves,  as  follows. 

C.    D.    E.F.    G.    A.    B.C.    D.    E.F.   O.    A.    B.C.    D.    E.F.   O.    A.    B.C. 

L—j LJ I I lJ 1     I  1 I »     'I     '     II     I     I     I  1 

100  200  400  800 

With  the  help  of  such  a  figure  as  this,  I  proceeded  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  subdivisions  of  the  octave,  the  distances  of  the 
several  notes,  and  the  theory  of  the  flats  and  sharps.  This  latter 
subject,  usually  so  perplexing,  was  easily  made  clear  by  the 
assistance  of  a  wooden  rod,  with  little  bands  of  cloth  passmg 
round  it  like  rings,  and  which  could  be  easilv  slipped  up  and 
down.  After  making  them  familiar  with  the  fact  (the  cause  of 
which  I  did  not  attempt  to  explain),  that  the  order  of  musical 
intervals  which  produces  the  pleasantest  effect,  is  that  in  which 
we  ascend  by  two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone,  and  then  three 
whole  tones  and  a  semitone ;  —  I  arranged  the  bands  of  the 
wooden  rod  so  as  to  represent  those  distances.  I  had  bands 
enough  for  two  or  three  octaves,  and  each  was  marked  with 
the  letter  of  the  note  which  it  represented.  From  this  appara- 
tus, thus  arranged,  it  could  be  made  very  evident  that  if  the 
series,  tone^  tone,  semitone^  tone,  tone^  tone,  semitone^  was  to  be 
commenced  upon  any  other  note  than  C,  some  of  the  bands 
must  be  slipped  up  or  down,  tliat  is  the  notes  which  they  repre- 
sent musyt  be  sharped  or  flatted,  and  by  beginning  the  series 
successively  upon  every  note  of  the  scale,  the  whole  system 
was  elucidated.  I  spent  but  a  few  moments  upon  the  subject  ' 
each  day,  and  made  by  each  lesson  only  a  very  small  advance 
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upon  thp  preceding ;  and  the  exercises  were  mterspersed  with 
lessons  in  practising  the  sounds,  whose  nature  we  were  ex- 
amining. • 

And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  It  is  that  all  tlie  advantages 
which  you  described  as  attainable  by  attention  to  (his  art,  have 
been  secured  fully  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  attention  which 
I  have  devoted  to  the  subject.  Many  of  my  pupils  who  at 
first  were  sure  that  they  never  could  learn  to  sing, — who  had 
been  rejected  from  singing  schools,  and  advised  to  abandon  the 
attempt, — now  join  in  our  daily  hymn,  with  propriety.  I  am 
fuUy  satisfied,  from  the  result  of  this  experiment,  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  cannot  learn  to  sing,  if  taught  by  simple  les- 
sons in  early  life,  is  as  small  as  you  represented  it  m  your 
lecture,  although  I  was  at  first  veiy  incredulous.  My  pupils 
have  fou&d  the  exercise  a  source  oi  great  enjoynient.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  them  join  in  it,  —  they  wish  me  to  give 
attention  to  it  oftener  than  I  can,  consistently  with  other  duties^ — • 
and  I  can  see  its  efiect  in  softening  the  character, — bringing 
the  heart  under  the  influence  of  the  gentler  feelings,  —  and 
makine  the  ascendency  of  principle  and  duty  far  greater  than 
it  would  otherwise  be. 

Should  any  person  attempt  to  repeat  the  experiment,  his 
own  judgment,  and  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  will  of  course  much  modify  the  plan  which  he 
will  pursue.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that,  if  properly 
managed,  the  introduction  of  this  branch  will  be  agreeable  to 
parents  and  scholars,  and  that  it  will  in  the  end  very  much 
lighten  the  teacher's  burdens.* 

yours,  Erodore. 


Art.  VI.  — ■  Practical  Lessons. 

Reading,  with  Composinc;,  Dfining,  ^c. 

Concludrd  from  pajc  172.  '  , 

I  HAVE  endeavored  to  show  that  by  giving  out  words  to  chil- 
dren, and  requiring  tbcra  to  incorporate  them  into 'short  phrases 

*  The  Editor  cannot  suffer  this  occasion  to  psBs  withoat  expressing  his 
deep  interest  in  the  experiment  here  described,  and  soIiciCiDg  an  account  of 
•  others  of  this  kind  which  may  have  been  made,  as  a  means  of  removing 
those  doubts  which  naturally  arise  on  a  subject  of  instruction  so  novel. 
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*  and  sentences,  they  may.be  made  to  form  reading  lessons  of  the 
best  kind  for  themselves.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage 
gained.  Improvement  would  be  made  at  the  same  time  in  writ" 
ing,  and  in  spelHng.  In  regard  to  the  laUer,  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  this  manner  would  be  rendered  much  more  practi- 
cal in  its  character.  But  these  exercises  would  be  still  more 
▼aluablej  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  definition  of  words.  It  is  in 
vain  to  depend  upon  dictionaries  for  this  purpose.  Their  very 
definitions  commonly  need  defining  as  much  as  the  original  word, 
or  they  are  of  little  use  to  children.  But  by  incorporating  words 
into  sentences,  they  gradually  learn  their  meaning,  without  the 
drudgery  of  committing  to  memory  that  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Again,  it  is  an  excellent  method  of  teaching  composition.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  begin  at  a  much  later  period  of  life.  But 
what  is  composition?  Simply  writing  down  what  we  think* 
And  where  is  the  mighty  difficulty  of  doing  this?  Yet  compo- 
sition is  almost  always  dreaded  by  children.  Let  the  foregoing 
practice  of  incorporating  or  framing  the  words  of  a  lesson  inta 
sentences  become  universal,  and  we  should  find  the  exercise 
of  composing,  or  writing  down  thoughts,  regarded  almost  a» 
agreeable  as  that  of  conversation.  All  the  difficulty  which  exists 
in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other,  is  chiefly  —  I  believe  en- 
tirely—  owing  to  .a  wrong  method  of  instruction. 

The  childj  who  is.in  the  daily  habit  of  putting  his  ihoaghts  on 
the  black  board,  or  slate,  or  on  paper,  is  also  acquiring  the  habit 
of  writing,  as  well  as  of  speaking,  with  ease  and  correctness. 
Thus  he  acquire^  a  practical  knoivledge  of  Crrammar —  a  know- 
ledge of  more  actual  value  to  him,  than  all  the  usual  routine  of 
the  schools  without  it.    « 

Geography,  with  the  aid  of  maps,  and  charts,  and,  at  advanced 
stages  of  progress,  of  books,  may  be  most  effectually  reviewed  in 
this  manner.  Thus  a  child,  who  has  observed  Italy  on  the  map, 
may  have  the  word  boot  given  him  as  a  part  of  his  lesson,  and  if 
his  inventive  powers  are  not  sufficiently  active,  he  may  also. have 
the  word  Italy  next  below  or  above  it.  Or  he  may  be  asked  to 
write  down  what  he  knows  of  the  country  which  resembles  a  boot : 
which  way  it  is  from  London,  New  York,  or  Cairo ;  how  bounded, 
&c.  This  will  impress  the  idea  more  indelibly  on  his  memory. 
But,  what  is  of  more  value  still,  as  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  rest, 
he  will,  in  this  way,  learn  to  think.  A  friend  of  education  re- 
marked to  me,  some  years  since,  that  he  knew  of  no  project  more 
desirable  than  the  establishment  of  a  thinking  school.  In  con- 
ducting a  school  four  years  ago,  I  accustomed  my  first  class  to 
devote  ten  minutes  every  morning  to  thinking  over  the  events  and 
studies  of  the  preceding  day.     They  were  all  liable  to  be  called 
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on  to  relate  them  over  in  their  order ;  |>ut  I  ased  to  call  on  a  part* 
of  the  class  only  each  day.     The  experiment  was  attended  with 
saluttoy  effects.     I  prefer,  however,  for  the  purpose,  the  exercise 
which  it  is  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  recommend,  because  it 
is  not  viewed  by  the  pupils  as  a  task. 

In  this  manner  we  may  teach  thinking  and  seven  other  branches, 
viz :  writing,  spelUng,  defining,  reading,  composing,  grammar, 
and  geography,  at  a  sihgle  lesson.  And  this,  too,  without  the 
least  danger  of  confusing  or  perplexing  the  ch3d.  Indeed  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences  may  be  reviewed  and  made  practical  by 
this  method,  if  not  actually  studied.  Away  then  with  .the  notion 
that  no  other  branches  but  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  geography,  can  be  taught  in  pur  primary  schools. 
The  child  cannot  practise  the  above  exercise,  if  he  would,  without 
studying  six  different  branches  at  the  same  time ;  and  with  a  lit- 
tle variation  he  may,  with  little  more  difficulty,  pursue  even  more. 

It  is  true,  there  would  be  less  appearance  of  progress,  to  those 
who  measure  improvement  by  columns  or  pages,  than  when  an 
array  of  rules  and  plummets,  and  books  for  writing,  spelling,  read- 
ing, and  grammar,  is  exhibited.  But  what  if  the  child  should  waste 
less  ink,  and  paper,  and  time,  and  wear  out  fewer  books  than  on 
the  usual  plan  ?  What,  indeed,  but  that  the  parent  would  be  at 
a  little  less  expense,  and  his  child  a  little  less  miserable  ?  Again, 
what  if,  on  the  plan  suggested,  a  child  should  jioi  know  to  which 
artificial  division  of  human  science  the  thought  which  passed 
through  his  mind,  or  was  recorded  on  his  slate,  happened  Id 
belong;  whether,  for  example,  he  was  studying  grammar,  or 
spelling,  or  composing,  at  a  given  moment?  If  the  ideas  are 
arranged  properly  in  his  head,  or  expressed  well  on  his  slate,  it 
matters  little,  so  far  as  the  child  is  c^cerned,  what  particular 
place  those  who  set  off  sciences,  like  kingdoms,  with  lines  and 
boundaries,  have  assigned  them. 

A  Common  School  Teacher. 


Art.  Vn.-!— Journal  of  the  Literary  Convention. 

We  have  lately  j-eceived  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  Lite- 
rary Convention  at  New  York,  and  from  its  rich  and  varied  mate- 
rials, we  present  our  readers  with  two  extracts.  The  first  is 
an  account  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  by  the  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin. 
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Urdoernihf  of  Geneva,   ' 

'  This  institation,  which  existed  before  the  refbrmatioa,  was  at  thct  time 
entirelj  new  modelled,  chiefly  under  the  superintendence  of  Calvin.  Up 
to  the  time  when  Mr  Oallatm  left  it,  more  than  fifty  y^ars  sffo,  thouga 
improved  with  the  progress  of  acience  chiefly  in  the  philosophicu  bruiQhes, 
it  had  undergone  no  material  alteration.  Its  leading  feature  was  that,  under 
a  sole  contrm  (that  of  the  Professors),  and  as  a  whole,  it  embraced  educa- 
tion, from  the  earliest  childhood,  to  the  time  when  the  student  bad  com- 
pleted his  Theological  or  legal  studies.  That  education  tvas  open  to  iJl 
and  altogether  gratuitous.  The  institution  was  divided  into  two  departments. 
The  lower,  designated  there  by  the  name  of  eoAege,  consisted  of  nina 
classes.  Reading,  writing,  and  spelling  were  taught  in  the  three  lowest ; 
the  six  others  were  ezelusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek: 
and  this  was  the  xnost  defective  part  of  the  system.  The  upper  department, 
known  there  by  the  name  of  the  Academy,  was  much  superior  to  the  first, 
and  subdivided  into  two  sections.  One,  which  received  its  students  ^m 
the  lower  department,  corresponded  exactly  with  our  common  American 
colleges.  The  students  remained  in  it  four  years,  under  the  tuition  ofm- 
fessors  of  belles  lettres,  mathematics,  natural,  and  moral  philosophy,  llie 
upper  section,  though  assimilated  to  a  University,  embraced  but  two  facul- 
ties, that  of  divinity,  and  that  of  law,  the  course  for  each  being  of  four  years' 
duration.  Geneva,  being  the  only  considerable  seat  of  learning  where  the 
protestant  religion  was  professed,  and  the  French  language  spoken,attracted 
many  students  from  the  protestant  population  of  France,  and  not  a  few  fi^om 
England  and  Germany,  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage. This  contributed  to  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  institution. 
Its  principal  merit  consisted  in  tne  excellent  choice  of  professors,  which, 
with  hardly  any  exception,  had  uniformly  fallen  on  Uie  most  learned  and 
diatingnished  men,  in  every  branch,  that  could  be  obtained.  They  were 
appointed  nominally  by  government,  in  fact  by  public  opinion.  The  com- 
pensation for  each  never  exceeded  five  hundred  dollars :  but  the  considera^ 
tion  attached  to  the  place,  made  it  the  highest  object  of  ambition  to  every 
citisen,  however  &vored  by  wealth,  or  other  adventitious  circumstances. 
The  edueatipn  was  rather  general  and  correct,  than  profoimd  in  any  par- 
ticular branch ;  rather  calculated  for  general  than  for  special  purposes; 
intended  to  open  to  the  students,  according  to  their  respective  faculties,  tha 
way  to  the  several  branchea  of  science  and  letters,  and  to  fit  them  ail  for 
the  pursuits  of  active  life.' 

Method  ^  Tuuihing  GredL 

The  following  remarks  of  Professor  Perdicari  on  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  Greek  language  wiU  be  interesting,  as 
ihej  are  new  and  equally  applicable  to  anj  other. 

'  At  a  moment  when  literature  excites  such  interest  as  to  bring  to  one 
|>laee  many  of  the  distinipished  scholars  of  the  nation,  I  hope  that  it  will 
fiot  be  thought  improper  if  I  should  beg  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  system  of  teaciiing  Greek  language. 

<  As  the  present  system  is  well  understood  by  every  one  of  my  audience, 
X  will  not  dwell  upon  it  more  than  to  rc&mark,  that  it  is  earned  on  with 
great  haste,  —  that  the  youth  who  seldom  understands  the  grammar  of  his 
own  language,  is  driven  through  the  spacious  halls  of  grammar,  if  1  may 
use  the  expression,  in  full  gallop,  without  being  suffered  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  tae  beauties  and  proportions  of  each  department,  and  with  tha 
connexion  and  bearing  of  each  other  part  to  the  formation  of  the  whole ;  ha 
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if  taught  the  names  of  c^es,  declensions,  moods,  tenses,  &c.  without  a  full 
explanation  of  their  meaning ;  he  is  questioned  upon  the  eight  parts  of 
speech  at  the  same  time,  witliout  beinff  suffered  to  understand  one  of  them 
fully ;  and  he  ib  then  introduced  into  the  labyrinth  of  syntax  with  less  pre- 
caution than  into  technology-  1  need  not  remark  that  such  a  system,  fiu* 
from  disciplining  the  mind,  has  everything  calculated  to  dishearten  the 
most  persevering  scholar  and  confound  the  best  intellect :  for  the  human 
mind  never  delights  in  what  it  does  not  understand ;  it  may  di^  and  seek 
for  a  while,  but  it  will  soon  gfive  up  the  object.  In  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  such  a  system  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is,  to  intro- 
duce the  black  board  of  the  mathematician  into  the  recitation  room  of  the 
Greek  instructer.  The  scholar  may  be  permitted  to  have  a  manual  grammar, 
but  the  instructer  must  be  his  own  grammar  while  in  the  recitation  room ; 
he  must  put  tlie  example  of  tlie  subject,  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  upon 
the  board ;  he  must  explain  it  in  a  fuiniliar  manner,  and  inform  his  scholars 
witli  re^^d  to  tlie  rules  and  exceptions,  and  when  tliey  have  fully  under- 
stood his  explanations  and  remarks,  he  may  then  efface  from  his  board  all 
the  examples,  and  require  his  pupils  to  come  the  next  day,  prepared  to  lec* 
ture  him,  on  the  same  subject,  having  upon  the  board  the  same  or  other 
.  examples  that  will  answer  for  the  suoject ;  when  they  have  fully  under- 
stood one  part  of  speech,  then  the  work  of  some  proper  author  may  be 
placed  in  tlieir  hands,  and  they  may  be  drilled  upon  llie  parts  of  speech 
they  have  learned  only,  their  instructer  assisting  tnem  in  the  translation  of 
the  other  parts.  When  they 'have  been  thus  taught  all  the  eight  parts  of 
speech,  and  the  whole  philosophy  of  technology,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain 
upon  the  board,  by  examples,  all  the  rules  and  the  meaning  of  grammatical 
terms,  Hien  each  of  his  little  heroes  is  a  Theseus,  ready  to  enter  the  conir 
plicated  labyrinth  of  syntax.  Here  again  the  instructer  must  not  permit 
them  to  but  den  their  young  minds  with  rules  they  are  unable  to  understand, 
but  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  grammar,  he  must  use  his  own  discretion,  as 
to  the  Older  of  the  subject.  He  must  begin  by  putting  upon  his  board  some 
simple  sentences,  and  give  simple  and  fiuniliar  rules ;  then  pass  from  simple 
to  more  complicated  sentences,  requiring  of,  and  teaching  them  the  power 
and  ability  of  explaining  what  they  have  learned,  in  their  own  language, 
wiUiout  the  assistance  of  their  grammars,  while  in  the  recitation  room. 
They  will  thus  be  carried  from  one  step  to  anotlier  without  being  permitted 
to  mount  on  the  top  of  this  structure  by  a  single  leap.  They  will  thus  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  which  will  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  the  classics  wiuiout  being  disgusted  with  them.  They 
should  not  be  required  to  translate  an^  autlior,  before  their  teacher  has 
given  them  in  a  familiar  lecture,  the  life  of  the  writer,  his  excellences  as 
well  as  defects,  if  he  happens  to  have  any.  Besides  this,  a  short  lecture 
^ould  precede  ever)  recitation,  the  object  of  which  should  be,  to  explain 
historical  facts,  which  being  beyond  the  grasp  of  young  scholars,  often  ren- 
der the  author  dark  and  incomprehensible. 

'  After  the  scholars  have  been  well  strengthened  in  their  grammar,  and 
have  spent  some  time  in  translating ;  tlien  there  is  another  yery  useful 
exercise,  I  mean  that  of  composition.  I  do  not  mean  original  composition; 
for  to  write  an  original  Greek  composition  and  have  it  mean  something, 
pre-supposes  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  plassics.  Besides,  no  man  c^n 
write  unless  he  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  language  he  writes,  and 
Greek  wwds  put  down  (let  them  be  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar), 
without  this  spirit,  are  but  words,  and  such  a  composition  has  as  much  of 
meaaing  in  it,  as  a  mummy  has  life.  Instead  of  compelling  the  scholar  to 
^write  original  composition^  let  his  instructer  or  professor  translate  from 
•ome  Grefik  prose  writers  into  English,  let  him  have  it  as  literal  as  possi- 
bUf  then  let  him  present  this  tranriation  to  his  class,  and  require  them  to 
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tarn  it  into  GtMi.  When  that  has  been  pat  into  execution,  let  him'fint 
Correct  it  ai  a  mere  Greek  composition ,  then  let  him  compare  it  before  his 
flcholan,  with  the  original,  and  see  wherein  thej  have  differed :  let  this 
exercise  be  bb  frequent  as  possible,  and  they  will  soon  imbibe  the  true  spirit 
of  the  language. 

*  This  is  the  system,  fentlemen,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  surely 
guide  in  safety,  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. I  know  that  this  system  will  require  a  long  time  to  be  executed  as 
it  should  be ;  but  let  ine  candidly  tell  you,  that  this  is  the  only  way  that 
leads  to  success,  and  consequently  this  is  the  shortest.' 


Abt.  Vm.  — *  Gbimke's  Oaation. 

Oration  delivered  htfore  the  Connedicui  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Soeietyy  September  7, 1830.    By  Thomas  S.  Grimke, 

It  was  our  privilege  to  hear  the  oration  before  us ;  and  so 
uniformly  has  the  Bible  been  banished  from  the  temples  and 
the  festivals  of  the  Muses,  that  to  hear  it  thus  nobly  advocated, 
with  all  the  elegance  of  a  scholar,  and  all  the  zeal  of  a  Chris- 
ttiui,  before  a  Uterary  society  which  claims  to  be  among  the 
first,  was  a  surprise,  as  thrilling  and  as  grateful  as  we  have 
sometimes  felt,  when  we  have  listened  to  the  praises  of  our 
native  country,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  a  foreign  land.    • 

In  our  last  number  we  presented  Mr  Grimke's  leading  argu-^ 
ment  for  the  emplo3rment  of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book  in  educa-^ 
tion,  on  the  score  of  duty,  from  the  Address  before  the  Rich- 
land School.  In  the  present  address,  he  endeavors  to  estabUsh 
Its  claims  to  this  place  on  the  score  of  its  literary  character^ 
merely.  He  commences  with  the  foUowing  beautiml  compari*. 
son  of  Classic  and  Sacred  Literature. 

'  Classic  Literature  stands,  like  the  statue  of  Prometheus,  graoefol  in  it» 
be«atv,  majestic  in  its  power.  But  Sacred  Literature  is  the  ever  hying  fir* 
that  descends  from  heaven,  instinct  with  life,  immortal,  universal.  TwU  is 
the  mausoleum  of  departed  nations,  splendid,  yet  desolate ;  and  bearing  an 
inscription,  written  indeed,  *^  in  the  Kindly  laju^age  of  the  mighty  dead." 
This  IS  none  other  than  the  house  of  Gq3,  this  is  l£e  gate  of  heaven  —  its 
record  is  the  book  of  life,  spotless  and  eternal-—  its  penmen  are  Prophets, 
AfMstles,  and  Martyrs —  its  ministering  servants  are  Cherubim  and  Sera^ 
phim,  the  Angel  and  the  Archangel.' 

<  The  literature  of  the  classics  tecv  not  that  provident,  propbbtic,  £i£»« 
ratur6f  which  studies  the  past  and  the  present,  far  the  improvement  of  filU 
fiOute  ;  iekUh  labours  now  upon  Man  askeiSfto  make  him,  m  years  to  eomsy 
Man  as  he  should  he;  for  it  was  modelled  almost  exclusively  on  their  own 
mythology  and  states  of  society.* 
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He  next  inquires  what  ahould  be  the  standard  of  literature, 
and  observes ;  — 

'  If  W6  would  estimate  rightly  the  worth  of  LAterfetture,  at  any  given  pe- 
riod of  time,  we  have  only  to  applv  these  tests;  Hotofar  his  it  honored  Godt 
Hcwftar  koM  it  improvd  mankmif  If  it  has  dishoaored  God,  if  it  ha»  de- 
based and  corrupted  the  human  mind,  let  it  perish -•»  however  varions  and 
nrofbimd  its  learning,  however  beautiful  its  taste,  and  magnificent  its  genius. 
Boeh  a  literature  qannot  live,  either  in  its  own  fornis^  or  in  those  which 
spring  from  it.  The^  contain  no  principle  of  perpetai^.  B«t  the  Literal 
ture  which  is  ever  mindf\il  of  its  duty  to  God,  and  of  its  obligation  to  Man,^ 
has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  life,  and  livei!  from  age  to  a^e,  transmitted  in 
its  original  forms,  or  in  endless  succession  of  modifications  and  improve- 
ments/ 

He  regards  Polite  Literature  '  as  a  mode,  in  whidh  the 
Creator  loves  to  be  hcmored  and  praised,  by  the  cultivation  of 
our  powers,  in  all  the  variety  and  grandeur,  novelty  and  loveli- 
ness, XiS  which  the  soul  is  susceptible ; '  and  thus  endeavors  to 
account  for  its  estrangement  from  religion. 

'  Such  being  the  tme  character  and  destinj  of  Polite  Literature,  how  sur- 
priang  is  the  not,  that  it  should  almost  universally  have  dishonored  God, 
and  Inve  degraded  or  corrupted  man.  How  can  this  phenomenon  be 
accounted  for  ?  The  causes  must  be  sought  in  the  melancholy  truth,  thai 
the  great  body  of  literary  men  have  never  written,  either  under  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God,  or  in  tlie  spirit  of  usefhlness  to  man.  Necessity  or  the  love  of 
frme,  emulation  or  envy,  love  or  hatred,  has  been  the  ruling  motive  with 
countless  numbers.  And  why  have  these  inducements  possessed  such 
transcendent  authority,  over  the  minds  and  hearts  •t  this-host  of  Authors  ^ 
Tkt  ckUf  reason  must  be  traced  to  the  abtoluu  exdusion  of  the  BtbU^  as  the 
the  only  standard'  of  duty,  the  only  fountain  of  usefViIness,  firom  all  our 
tekemescftdituaiion'-^  when  the  Grauk  were  ravaging  with  m  and  sword 
the  city  of  Rome,  Albinus  bore  away  in  his  chariot  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and 
left  his  family  to  perish.  But  the  christian  scholar,  with  no  such  dreadful 
alternative  l>efore  him,  is  content  to  leave  the  Vestal  Virgin  of  sacred 
Ijiterature  to  perish,  while  he  welcomes  to  his  home,  as  his  cnoicsst  friends 
and  instructers  of  lus  children,  the  Priest  of  Mars,  and  Bacchus,  and  Venus, 
the  poetry  and  mythology  of  Pagan  Antiquity.  Lanffuage  can  hardly  ex- 
press too  stronglv  and  vividly,  our  astonishment,  inmgnation,  and  sorrow, 
that  such  should  Be  the  fact.' 

The  literary  character  of  the  scriptures  is  next  vindicated,  in, 
the  following  animated  strains. 

'  The  existence  of  such  poetry,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  jSos 
kmndrtd  andjifty  years  More  tie  age  of  Honwr,  and  of  such  history,  as  is 
wmtatned  in  the  same  ooUeetion.  one  thousand  years  before  Herodotus j  is  of 
Hself  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  the  divinit v  of  the  Scriptures.  In  aU  other 
cmintries  the  style  of  poetry  has  preceded,  b^  many  a  century,  the  style  of 
prose ;  but  here  we  heboid  both  of  them,  written  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  work,  wUk  a  slall  and  beauty  never  rivalled^  except  in  other  parts 
of  the  holy  volume.  That  such  a  body  of  Literature  should  have  appeared 
successively,  dvnii^  one  th4msand  and  ^y  ysars,  from  Moses  to  Malachi, 
among  such  a  people  as  the  Jews^  unaided  by  tne  leading  influences  that 
Ittve  produced  the  Literature  of  other  nations,  is  the  more  unaccountable^ 
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when  we  oonrider  its  ygi  roperioritj  over  every  ether,  and  the  perfection 
of  its.  langnai^e  in  its  earliest  form  as  a  written  tongue,  without  anj  dis- 
coverable, or  even  imaginable,  antecedent  progress,  prefatory  to  its  ful- 
ness of  glory  in  the  works  of  Moses.  Shall  we  not,  indeed,  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  so  happily  applied  by  Lord  Chestet£eld,  to  one  of 
the  most  memorable  ev^ts  of  JSnglish  History,  "  It  is  the  Lord's  ^oing, 
and  it  is  maryellous  in  our  eyes." 

It  is  not  less  remarkable  that  '  in  all  that  period  of  one  thousand  and 
fifty  years,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  and 
the  revolutions  in  the  state  of  society ;  whether  the  nation  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  power  and  glory,  or  sunk  in  the  abjrss  of  misery  and  captivity ; 
whether  the  true  religion  swayed  the  Prince  and  the  people,  or  both  of 
them  bowed  before  the  shrine  of  Idolatry,  the  same  dignity  and  gravity, 
the  same  simplicity  aiid  purity,  mark  the  style ;  the  same  originanty  and 
grandeur  of  thought,  the  same  comprehensive  and  lofty  genius,  the  same 
beaatv  and  chastity  of  sentiment,  distinguish  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
sacred  Authors.  AH  other  literature  has  been  degraded  and  deformed,  by 
bombast  and  conceit,  by  puerile  sentiment  and  unnatural  exaggeration,  by 
vanity  and  ambition^  by  passion  and  prejudice.  But  no  such  reproach  can 
be  cast  upon  the  Literature  of  the  Scnptures.  In  them,  all  is  elevated, 
pore,  lovely,  consistent.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  reflect, 
that  Hebrew  is  the  primitive,  oriental  Literature.  And  yet,  while  it  pos- 
sesses, in  an  unrivalled  decree,  all  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Eastern 
Literature,  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  peculiar  detects  of  orientalism.  In- 
deed, we  may  justly  say  that  there  is  no  valuable  quality  of  thought  or 
style  in  any  Literature,  ancient  or  modem,  but  the  same  is  surpassed  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Children  of  Israel.' 

A  more  extended  comparison  of  the  classical  with  the  scrip- 
tures, as  il  storehouse  of  literature,  presents  this  subject  in  a 
new  hght,  and  one  which  deserves  the  attention  of  men  of 
taste  as  well  as  Christians.  In  accordance  with  these  views» 
he  mamtains,  that  they  never  have  fumiihed  the  matbbials  of 
the  noblest  and  best  Uterature  of  tne  modem  nations  —  and  that 
'  the  more  the  great  modwTi  writers  have  r^eeted  the  eomtitu^ 
ent  dements  of  Classie%/hitiqaity^  the  better  have  they  succeeded.^ 

^  Do  we  forget,'  he  asks,  *  that  we  have  laid  aside  forever  the 
reHgion,  state  of  society,  and  forms  of  government,  the  political, 
social  and  domestic  economy;  the  legislation  and  commerce; 
the  military  and  naval  warfare ;  the  scheme  of  morals  and 
manners ;  the  forms  of  piibUc  and  private  life ;  the  social  in- 
tercourse and  domestic  habits,  and  pre-eminendy  the  female 
character  of  antiquity  ?  Hence,  the  classics  can  no  letter  be 
regarded  as  a  stordumse  of  htaterials  for  literature.  Bat 
&e  predominant  feature  of  the  Bible  is  thought,  universal  in 
its  operation,  imperishable  in  its  character,  endless  in  its  vari^ 
eti^,  and  unbounded  in  its  relation.  The  bible  then  is  the 
only  storehouse  of  universal  literature,  of  a  literature  fitted  to 
every  clime  and  every  s^e,  to  every  state  ot  society  and  jbrm 
of  government. 
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*  We  are  too  apt  to  believe,  and  it  is  one  of  the  calamities  of  modem  litera- 
ture, that  nothings  can  rival  classic  excellence,  that  nothing  can  be  icgarded  as 

-finished,  except  it  coi>ibrm  to  some  cl^issic  model.  But  the  beauties  of  the 
Scriptures  are  essentially,  characteristically,  the  beauties  of  thought ;  while 
thoaa  of  the  classic  writers  are  chiefly  to  bo  found  in  the  structure  of  their  com- 
positionS)  and  !n  their  style.  In  the  workmanship  of  their  materials,  they  have 
oMplayed  the  consummate  skill  and  delicate  taste  of  accomplished  artists  ;  bat 
the  materials  themselves,  were  unworthy  of  the  genius  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Creator  of  all  genius.  Tiie  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  indeed  the 
mominff  star  of  modern  literature,  but  the  Bible  only  can  be  its  never  settin^r 
eun.  To  build  oUr  literature,  and  found  our  schemes  of  literary  education,  pri> 
marily  on  the  scriptures,  seem  then  to  be  the  dictates  of  souud  judgment  and 
pure  taste.  It  conforms  to  that  wise  maxima  equally  just  in  theory  and  safe  in 
practice  — that  genius  ^Jbill  always  produce  more  admirable  works^  the  richer 
tsnd  more  various,  ike  nobler  and  more  beautiful  the  materials. 

'A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  scriptures  ia  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  books  whose  beauties  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
the  worst  translation.  And  such  is  the  truth  only  because  they  are  emphati- 
cally THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THOUGHT.  How  common  is  the  boast,  for  it  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be,  the  lamentation  of  the  classic  devotee,  that  no 
translator  can  rival  the  beauties  of  the  classics.  And  this,  so  far  as  the  remark 
is  just,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  thc:$e  beauties  consist,  to  a  vast  -extent,  of  the 
*  Guriosa  felicitas '  of  expression,  of  the  beauties  of  style.' 

But  these  views  by  no  means  lead  the  orator  to  banish  the 
classics  from  our  course  of  studies.  On  this  point  he  expresses 
his  feelings  in  a  manner  which)  like  other  portions  of  his  ad- 
dresses, furnishes  the  best  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  igno- 
rance of  an  uneducated  man^  nor  the  prejudice  of  a  narrow 
religionist,  which  has  led  to  the  opinions  he  expresses;  but 
that  they  are  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  enlightened  Christian. 

'  We  are  not  enemies  to  the  cultivation  of  classical  learning,  at  a  suitable 
age,  in  an  appropriate  place,  and  by  those^  who  will  receive  profit,  without 
injury.  Like  Petrarch's  father,  we  would  not  in  our  wrath,  hurl  the  claa- 
■ics  of  our, sons  into  the  fire.  But  we  do  protest,  and  if  fifty  years  more 
of  life  were  to  be  our  lot,  we  should  protest  to  the  last  moment  of  that  half 
century,  against  the  scheme  which  constitutes  the  classics  —  the  MON- 
ARCHS,  not  the  SUBJECTS  of  the  BIBLE,  in  the  instruction  of  Chria- 
tianyouth. 

*  We  are  not  the  enemies  ofpoUte  literature^  the  moBt  refined^  the  most  leamsd, 
Ws  admire  its  eUganee  ;  we  revere  its  erudition.  We  belieye  that  we  set  a 
high  estimate  on  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  and  the  variety  of  its 
knowledge,  on  the  embellishmets  of  its  taste,  and  the  richness  of  its  stores. 
We  look  with  a  chastened  pleasure  on  the  beautiful  in  the  countenance,  on 
the  graceful  in  the  form  of  woman.  We  look  with  a  sentiment  of  just  ex- 
altation upon  man,  in  the  expressiveness  of  his  features  and  majesty  of  his 
deportment.  We  look  with  admirktion  on  the  fair,  the  rich^  the  magnifi- 
cent in  architecture ;  on  the  master-sketch,  the  coloring,  the  hffht  and  shade 
of  the  painter ;  oa  the  transforming  power  and  decorative  taste  of  tlie  sculptor. 
We  gaze  with  a  child's  rejoicing,  on  the  bud  and  the  blossom,  on  the  flower 
and  Uie  leaf;  on  the  gaudy  butterfly,  the  glimmering  scales  of  the  fish,  and 
the  daizUnff  plumage  of  the  bird.  We  gaze  with  a  poet's  feeling,  if  not 
with  »  poerii  eye,  on  the  cheerful  landscape  of  morning,  and  the  pensive 
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wov^^Tj  of  Evening ;  on  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  lake,  the  meadow 
and  the  woodland*  We  gaze  with  a  religious  awe,^  upon  1^  deeo  silence 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  calm  majesty  of  the  ocean,  on  the  gloom  or  the  for- 
est and  the  fnry  of  the  storm,  on  the  savage  rush  of  the  cataract,  and  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  mountain.  And  what  are  these  !  What  indeed 
are  the  loveliness  of  woman  and  the  dignity  of  man,  the  marvellous  in 
sculpture,  the  fair  in  painting,  and  the  august  in  arehitecture,  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiinl  in  nature,  but  the  literature  of  the  visible  world  !^  And  if  it 
be  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  cultivate  this,  we  at  least,  esteem  it  a  nobler 
duty,  and  a  higher  pleasure,  to  cultivate  that  elegant  literature,  which 
spnnffs  fresh  and  living  from  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind  of  man.  It  is 
our  admiration  of  this  Uterature,  it  is  our  grief  at  the  dishonor  cast  upon  it, 


it  is  our  anzietv  for  its  process  and  improvement,  it  is  our  inflexible  faith 
in_it8  glorious  destinies,  which  constrains  us  to  mourn  over  the  desertion  of 
its  richest  fountain,  of  its  noblest  standard —  the  scriptures,' 

We  have  thus  far  only  attempted  to  exhibit  the  train  of  ar- 
guments on  the  leading  topic  of  these  addresses,  and  to  present 
distincdy  to  those  engaged  in  education,  the  simple  question 
— «-  S/tall  the  Bible  occupy  a  place  in  our  system  of  education 
as  important  or  conspicuous  as  we  assign  to  the  works  of  Pagan 
Greece  and  Rome  ?  We  earoesdy  hope  our  readers  will  pe- 
ruse not  only  our  extracts,  but  the  addresses  from  which  they 
are  taken,  which  are  now  coUected  into  a  volume,*  for  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  tlie  subject  or  the  author ; 
but  even  with  the  imperfect  view  we  have  been  able  to  give 
of  this  interestmg  question,  we  venture  to  make  the  appeal  to 
every  parent,  and  teacher,  and  friend  of  education,  who  re- 
gards the  enlargement  of  the  intellect,  or  the  elevation  of  the 
character,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  or  the  improvement 
of  the  heart,  as  a  leading  object  in  education,  whether  interest 
or  duty  will  allow  him  to  require  the  daily  and  diligent  study 
of  all  the  other  models  of  excellence  and  beauty  —  the  classics 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  times  —  and  leave  to  occasional  and 
sUght.  attention,  or  to  utter  neglect,  a  volume  which  such  men 
as  Fenelon  and  Jones  pronounce  to  be  superior  in  excellence, 
and  beauty,  and  sublimity  to  all  that  was  produced  by  Greece 
and  Rome — nay,  by  all  other  nations  united  —  a  volume 
which  Grod  himself  has  sent  as  our  manual  of  truth  and  duty. 

We  rejoice  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a  sectarian  question. 
We  are  gratified  to  find  that  while  an  accomplished  biblical 
scholar  pronounces  the  neglect  of  the  Bible  in  our  course  of 
education  an  astonishing  inconsistency,  which  admits,  of  no  jus- 
tification —  one  of  his  distinguished  theological  opponents  is 
equally  explicit  in  declaring  it  *  disgraceful  and  permcious,'  and 

*  See  Notices. 
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asserts  the  obvious  truth  (so  strangely  forgotten),  that  'the 
Bible  ou^t  to  be  understood  by  a  christian  communiQr  more 
ihorougUy  than  any  other  book.^  We  look  forward  with  de- 
light to  a  day,  we  trust  iiot  far  distant,  when  the  scriptures  shall 
be  deemed  easential  as  the  basis  of  instruction  —  when  every 
Christian  and  every  patriot,  and  when  every  friend  of  religion 
and  morals  will  unite  in  the  great  cause  of  biblb  education. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC. 

Massachusetts  State  Lyceum.  —  On  the  25th  of  February  last,  the 
Massachusetts  State  Lyceum  was  organised ;  it  is,  we  believe,  the 
second  •institution  of  the  kind  in  our  country.  The  following  is  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  its  constitution. 

Its  objects  are  stated  to  be,  the  advancement  of  popular  education, 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  useful 
inventions.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  annual  delegates  from  the  county 
and  town  Lyceums  of  the  State.  Each  of  the  former  may  send  six, 
and  the  latter  three;  There  is  to  be  an  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  Wednesday  in  February.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  officers  iBlected. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  President;  Col.  J.  Jenkins,  Hon.  D.  A.  White, 
Rev.  J.  Walker,  Hon.  J.  Davis,  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  Rev.  T.  Stronff, 
Hon.  S.  M.  M'Kay,  Rev.  Samuel  Deane,  Vice  Presidents ;  Mr  J  Hcl- 
brook.  Recording  Secretary ;  Rev.  A,  Rand,  Corre8ponding[  Secretary ; 
Mr  T.  H.  Carter,  Treasurer ;  Hon.  S.  AUen,  Rev.  J.  Gomg,  Hon.  J. 
B.  Davis,  Mr  T.  A.  Green,  Mr  E.  Edwards,  Mr  W.  Jackson,  Mr  P, 
W.  Warren,  Professor  C.  Dewey,  Curators.  The  Secretaries  and  the 
Treasurer  are  also,  ex-officio,  members  of  ithe  Board  of  Curators, 
which  board  acts  as  the  general  executive  committee  of  tiie  Institu- 
tion. 

Origin  and  Historv  of  Lyceums, — The  preamble  prefixed  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  State  L^^ceum  described  above, 
gives  the  following  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  Lyceums.  As  this  document  has  not,  we  believe,  been  pub- 
lished, we  take  pleasure  in  placing  it  upon  record  here. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Associations  under  the  title  of  Lyceuoas, 
have  b^en  known  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  for  maiiy  years.  'These  institutions  were,  however,  perfectly 
insulated  in  their  character ;  no  connexion  and  but  Uttle  co-operation 
existing  between  them ;  and  their  attention  was  confined,  almost  ex- 
closively,  to  Natural  History. 
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The  first  aflSOciaUon,  in  what  may  be  tenned  the  Lyceum  system^ 
was  organised  in  September  of  1826,  by  thirty  or  forty  practical,  but 
intelligent  mechanics  and  farmers,  in  the  town  of  Milbury,  County  of 
Worcester,  and  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  organisation  of  the  Milbuiy  Lyceum, 
ten  or  twelve  others  were  formed  m  the  same  vicinity,  which,  at  an 
invitation  from  the  society  in  Leicester,  appointed  delegates  to  meet 
at  that  place,  and  organise  a  L}rceum  for  the  county.  The  Worcester 
Lyceum  was  accordingly  organised  by  delegates  for  that  purpose  in 
January,  1827. 

From  this  humble,  but  republican  and  dignified  origin,  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum  System  has,  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  years,  arisen  and 
extended  into  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Movement  in  Florida.  —  An  important  step  has  been  taken  by  some 
fiiends  of  Education  in  Florida;  the  organisation  of  a  Societjr  called 
the  Florida  Education  Society.  The  Association  was  organised  at 
Tallahassee,  Jan.  23.  The  Education  Reporter  gives  the  following 
abstract  of  its  designs.  '  Its  object  is  to  collect  and  diffuse  information 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  general  system  of  instruction  as  is  suited  to  the  wants 
and  condition  ofthe  Territory.'  Persons  become  members  by  election, 
and  pay  two  dollars  each  on  admission.  The  Directors  are  to  meet 
monthlv,  and  the  society  quarterly.  Conunittees  or  honorary  members 
are  to  be  appointed,  to  procure  the  organisation  of  branch  societies,  at 
such  places  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient;  and  the  delegates  ofthe 
branches,  for  the  time  passing,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
members.  The  delegates  and  secretaries  of  the  branches  are  to  com 
municate  their  reports  to  the  parent  society,  and  all  other  information 
in  their  power  respecting  the  interests  of  education  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  board  may  also  appoint  delegates  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing ofthe  branches.' 

The  Officers  ofthe  Society  are  Davis  Floyd,  Esq.  President ;  Moses 
E.  Levy,  Esq.,  Dr  Edward  Aiken,  B.  D.  Wrisfht,  Esq.  Vice  Presidents ; 
D.  Davidson,  Corresponding  Secretary;  EH  B.  Perkins,  Recording 
Secretary ;  Parsons  O.  Hays,  Treasurer ;  Joseph  W.  Field,  Turbutt 
R.  Betton,  John  P.  Duval,  William  Williams,  Parsons  O.  Hays,  Di- 
rectors. 

Premium  for  the  best  plan  of  a  School  Room. — The  Directors  ofthe 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  desirous  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject  ofthe  construction  of  school-houses,  and  of  presenting  to  the 

Subllc  the  best  ascertained  and  most  valuable  facts  in  regard  to  it, 
ave  passed  the  subjoined  votes. 
Fbtec^^That  a  premium  of  twenty  dollars  or  a  medal  of  that  value  — 
at  the  option  of  the  writer — be  presented  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
construction  of  school-houses ;  in  which  attention  shall  be  given  to 
the  location  of  the  house,  to  its  dimensions,  arrangement,  best  modes 
of  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilating  it,  i^ith  particular  reference  to 
the  common  schools,  and  to  economy  in  space,  material,  and  fhrniture. 
Foted^  That  the  Editor  of  the  Education  Reporter  be  solicited  to 
publish  the  foregoing  notice  in  his  paper,  with  a  request  that  other 
papers  would  copy  it 
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The  premium  is  not  sach,  a«,  oC  itself,  will  ixhduce  attention  to  the 
object  in  view ;  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  that  any  person  who  can 
aid  in  this  important  object  will  be  willing  to  accept  even  this  smaU 
premium,  and  find  a  better  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  contribuliiii|^ 
to  the  advancement  of  the  public  interesti 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute^ 
at  anv-time  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July,  that  the  successful' Essay 
Biay  be  laid  before  the  Institute,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  August. 

BosUmj  March  23, 1831.  Gideow  F.  Thater,  Rec.  &cVy. 

PhUoaokkal  Apparatus.  —  Thei  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  to  President  Wylie  of  Blo<Hnington  Col- 
lege, Indiana,  contains  an  account  of  the  present  low  price  of  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  which  we  hope  will  encourage  its  purchase  by 
many  of  our  academies. 

'  All  the  pieces  of  philosophical  apparatus  which  you  desire  for  the 
Indiana  College,  except  the  orrery,  can  be  manufactured  or  purchased 
in  this  city  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  the  same  can  be  im- 
ported, even  without  duty,  for  our  literary  institutions.  Besides,  if 
you  get  them  made  in  our  city  they  will  be  warranted ;  will  be  re- 
paired gratis  if  found  defective ;  and  are  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  All  the  literary  institutions  of 
this  city  prefer  our  own  domestic  articles.  I  have  therefore  bespoken 
for  ybu,  to  be  completed,  and  subject  to  your  order,  as  to  the  mode  of 
conveyance,  in  two  months,  the  following  articles,  at  the  prices  annex- 
ed, viz :  A  machine  for  exhibiting  all  the  mechanical  powers,  except 
the  compound  lever  at  $140.  An  Electrical  Machine  at  $35.  A  bat- 
tery of  nine  jars,  of  a  gallon  and  a  half  each,  at  $6.  A  discharger 
at  $3,50.  An  Electrophorus  at  $8.  An  air-pump  with  two  receivers 
at  $75.  The  guinea  and  feather  apparatus,  $12.  The  apparatus  for 
showing  the  Aurora  Borealis,  $10.  These  articles  will  be  manufac- 
tured by  Mr  Mason,  whose  workmanship  may  compare  with  any  ma^ 
chinist  in  Europe.  A  telescope  may  be  purchased  here  at  dinerent 
prices,  from  $100  to  $30,  and  a  compound  microscope  for  $50  or  $60. 
The  galvanic  battery  can  also  be  furnished  by  an  artisan  of  our  city. 
Mr  Young  of  our  city  makes  the  best  of  quadrants,  one  of  which  would 
cost  from  $20  to  $25.  An  artificial  horizon  would  cost  about  $25. 
From  the  (U)ove  prices  at  six  months  credit,  five  per  cent,  would  be 
deducted  for  cash  payments.  Most  of  these  articles  I  procured  for 
the  college  at  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee.  For  $1000,  you  may  procure 
nearly  every  article  which  you  would  need  in  your  college  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  usual  philosophical  experiments,  except  the  orrery.  What 
that  would  cost,  I  am  unable  to  say.'  American  Sptctaior. 

House  of  Rtfv^e  of  J^ew  York.  —  From  the  sixth  annual  report  of 
this  very  mteresting  and  noble  charity,  it  appears,  that  since  it  was 
opened  no  less  than  834  children,  viz :  628  boys  and  206  girls,  have 
been  committed  to  it  by  the  public  authorities.  Of  the  characters  of 
the  parents  of  these  poor,  neglected  and  depraved  children,  it  appears 
that  464  were  intemperaiej  63  had  been  convicts  in  the  state  and  coun- 
ty prisons,  t  kept  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  18  allowedliieir  children  to 
steal,  of  whom  8  received  the  avails  of  their  petty  thefts. 
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Great  and  tmremittedAttention  is  paid  to  induce  indufitrieus  hMta 
in  theise  children,  as  veil  as  to  give  them  literary,  moral,  and  religious 
instruction ;  aRd  so  l>lessed  have  "been  the  labours  of  the  managers,  or 
more  properly  spieaking^  of  the  legal  guardians  of  these  children, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  "who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Re- 
fuge, have  become  reformed  and  bound  out  to  farmers,  and  mechan- 
ics,.and  sea  captains.  Many  of  both  boys  and  girls  have  served  out 
their  term  of  apprenticeship  with  great  reputation,  have  fnarriedf  and 
are  retfedtMy  settled  in  life*  Such  happy  results  must  be  a  source  of 
the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  all  engaged  in  this  truly  christian  in- 
stitution. 

During  the  past  year,  105  boys  and  23  girls  have  been  indentured, 
11  returned  to  tibeir  friends,  and  7  sent  to  the  alms-house,  making 
146 — ^. and.  113  boys  and  31  girls,  making  144,  have  been  committea 
to  the  institution. 

The  managers  add  that '  they  would  earnestly  invite  all  respectable 
citizens  who  entertain  doubts  of  the  value  of  this  institution,  to  visit 
the  Refuge — to  witness,  on  working  days,  the  activity  and  ingenuity 
of  the  young  mechtmics — the  order  and  economy  of  the  table — the 
good  condition  of  the  school,  and,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  decency  and 
devotidn  of  tlie  chapel ;  and  then  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  it  is 
possible,  by  any  other  mode,  to  lay  the  needful  restraint  upon  the 
vicious  propensities  of  young  criminals  —  of  chUdren,  corrupted  or 
abandoned  by  their  parents  — ^  to  reform  their  habits,  and  to  tram  them 
to  usefulness  and  respectability.' 

So  ohvious  is  the  necessity,  and  so  palpable  the  benefits  of  a  place 
of  reformation  for  juvenile  delinquents,  in  eveiy  populous  city,  that 
the  principles  upon  which  our  House  of  Refuge  is  conducted,  have 
been  approved  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  similar  establishments 
are  now  in  operation  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia ;  and  humane  individ* 
uals  in  Baltimore  have  taken  some  steps  for  Uie  erection  of  one  in 
that  city.    Ckrislian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

FOREIGN. 

EducaHon  in  Greece, — There  are  now  in  the  Peloponnesus  18 
schools  for  the  Greek  language,  with  624  pupils ;  25  schools  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  with  1786  pupils.  In  the  Isles  of  the  Archipelago, 
there  are  31  schools  for  the  Greek  language,  with  1712  scholars,  and 
27  schools  of  Mutual  Instruction,  with  3650  scholars,  including  the 
House  of  Orphans  and  the  Central  School.  In  Continental  Greece,  a 
school  for  the  Greek  language  has  been  established  at  Lepanto ;  and 
a  house  is  now  building  at  Missolonghi  for  the  same  purpose. 

Prussian  Periodicals. — In  the  seven  provinces  of  which  Prussia  is 
composed,  there  are  published  no  fewer  than  262  periodical  works. 
Of  these  27  are  political  gazettes,  60  scientific  journals,  55  advertising 
sheets,  100  purely  literary,  10  devoted  to  religion  and  ethics,  3  legis- 
lative, 3  journals  of  the  arts,  and  4  agricultural  and  technologicaL  — 
BriHsh  Quarterly  Journal. 

Improvement  in  South  Africa. — A  Quarterly  Philosophical  Journal 
has  been  established  at  Cape-Town,  in  Southern  Africa. 

American  SpeciaUfr. 
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Oeof^^um  LUerature. — In  Jane  last  there  was  established  at  Teflis, 
the  capital  of  the  Rnssian  ponnce  of  Georgia,  a  reading  libtaiy, 
which  is  also  the  first  bookseller's  shop  that  was  ever  opened  in  that 
town.  Two  journals  are  at  present  regularly  publi&ed  in  Teflis ;  one 
tn  the  Russian  language  twice  a  week ;  the  other  in  the  Persian  lan- 
gaage,  weekly.  *-2iOfuEcm  Lit.  OaT:, 

Periodieaii  inAtutralia,  —  A  well  conducted  and  able  journal  is 
published  at  Hobart  Town,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  entitled  the  Hohmi 
Town  Courier.  From  one  of  its  numbers  of  a  recent  date,  is  derived 
the  following  curious  account  of  a  tDriiten  periodical  at  Perth,  or  Swan 
river  settlement,  in  Western  Australia. 

<  The  WeHem  Aiutralia  Gazette  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  small  demy 
Mper ;  and  the  price  marked  on  it,  in  red  ink,  is  3s.  6(i.  The  editor 
labours  to  prove  its  vast  importance  to  the  colony.  He  is,  however, 
either  himself  or  his  amanuensis,  but  an  indifferent  scholar ;  for  many 
of  the  words  are  misspelt,  and  some  of  the  sentences  ungrammatical.' 

Und. 

Ptriodieal  literature  in  Switzerland. — Twentyfour  periodical  jour- 
nals are  at  present  published  in  Switzerland,  weekly ;  part  of  which 
are  politicaJ,  and  part  scientific.  Of  these,  nine  are  published  by  the 
Catholics,  and  fifteen  by  the  Protestants.  In  1820  there  were  only 
•even  journals  published  in  the  whole  of  this  country.  —  Bos.  Rec. 

Miw  CoUege. — The  British  are  erecting  a  College  on  the  hie  of 
Man.  — Rid. 


NOTICES. 


New  Map  of  the  World. 

Mr  Henry  S.  Tanner,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  published  a  map  of  the 
World,  on  6  royal  sheets.  Its  length  b  about  6  feet;  allowing  to  each 
hemisphere  a  diameter  of  nearly  3  feet.  It  is  intended  —  not  as  a  mere 
reprint  of  former  maps — but  to  incorporate  into  one  splendid  effort  the 
correct  delineations  or  existing  publications,  with  the  latest  discoveries  of 
modem  travellers,  throughout  the  world,  but  especially  in  Africa  and  the 
Polar  regions.  A  vast  amount  of  information  is  thrown  into  the  tables  on 
the  margin  of  the  map,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  table  of  the  posi- 
tive and  comparative  height  of  mountains ;  the  position,  length,  &c.  of 
Rail  Roads  and  Canals;  and  the  possession,  population,  and  extent  of 
countries.  l*he  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  stated  to  be  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  established  credit  of  the  publisher.       United  States  OazUU. 

Cobb's  Juvenile  Reader. 

Ko.*s  1,  2,  and  3,  of  a  work  under  this  title,  have  just  appeared.  They 
form  a  progressive  series  of  lessons  for  the  use  of  schools.  Jhid. 

Reflections  on  the  Character  and  Objects  of  all  Science  and 

Literature,  and  on  the  Relation,  Excellence,  and  Value,  of  R&- 

.  ligious  and  Secular  Education.     By  Thomas  Smith  Grihke,  of 

Charleston,   S.  C.     12mo.   pp.  201.      New  Haven  :  Hezekiah 

Howe.  1831. 
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Thk  TolmiM  eontuDB  an  addrdfls  on  the  cluuracter  and  objeote  of  Sci«nce| 
deliTered  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina; 
the  two  addreaeea  of  Mr.  Grimke  on  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  as  a  classic 
which  we  have  already  noticed  ;  together  with  an  appendix  consisting  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  committee  of  the  literary  convention  held  at  New 
York,  Oct.  20th,  18d0  on  tlie  same  topic,  and  An  address  at  the  dedication  of 
a  building  designed  as  a  depository  for  bibles,  tracts,  and  Sunday  school 
books  for  the  anniTersary  celebrations  of  religious  societies.  While  some  of 
the  authors  views  may  admit  of  a  debate,  we  have  seldom  seen  a  volume  of 
this  size  which  presents  topics  of  deeper  interest  to  the  teacher  and  the 
parent,  or  a  richer  feast  to  thdee  who  are  delighted  with  richness  of  thought 
and  energy  of  expression  and  variety  and  beauty  of  ornament. 

A  Compend  of  Book-Keeping,  by  Single  Entry,  designed  lor 
the  use  of  schools ;  containmg  forms  adapted  to  the  business  of 
retail  merchants,  mechanics  and  farmers,  illustrated  by  explana- 
tory notes.  Also  forms  of  Notes,  Receij^,  Orders,  &c.  By  J. 
Robinson,  {nstructer  of  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  Bowdoin  School, 
Boston.  1831.  8yo.  pp.  28. 

We  think  that  Book-Keeping,  at  least  by  single  entry,  should  be  an  indis- 

Cnsible  branch  of  common  education.  To  be  able  to  keep  accounts  properly 
M  an  immense  influence  in  promoting  prudence  and  economy  in  uie  man- 
agement of  affairs.  The  book  before  us  is  a  brief  but  clear  exposition  of  the 
s^tem.  To  use  it,  however,  the  teacher  must  fill  up  the  outline  which  it 
gives  with  many  practical  exercises  and  explanations,  which  he  must  him- 
self contrive. 

CalisthenieouGjmnastiquedesJeunesFilleSy&c.  Paris.  1828. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  subject  of  regular  exercises  for  females  adopted 
like  Gymnastics  to  invigorate  the  frame,  but  assuming  the  softer  name  and 
form  of  Calisthenies  (or  graceful  efforts  of  strength  as  it  may  be  translated^ 
axe  beginning  to  receive  the  proper  degree  of  attention.  We  are  firratified 
to  see  a  notice  of  the  above  work  in  the  Journal  of  Health,  one  of  ue  most 
valuable  periodicals  of  our  country,  and  which  we  welcome  as  a  coadjntor 
in  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaj^ed.  We  would  present  the  au- 
thority of  its  editors  as  medical  men  in  urging  upon  parents  and  upon  ladie* 
not  engaged  in  domestic  cares,  a  careful  attention  to  this  subject,  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  guarding  against  that  debilitating  disease  which  sWeep* 
off  so  many,  and  leave  so  manv  more  to  totter  in  feebleness  through  a  me 
of  anxiety  and  suffering.  We  have  been  endeavoring  for  a  year  past  to 
find  a  translator  for  this  work.  We  have  been  happy  to  learn,  tliat  a  system 
of  CaUsthenie's  will  speedily  be  published,  derived  from  various  sources, 
and  from  experience  in  instruction,  adapted  to  our  habits  and  manners^  and 
to  which  ail  that  is  deemed  important  in  this  will  now  be  added. 

Bertha's  Visit  to  her  uncle  in  England,  in  two  volumes.  Illus- 
trated and  improved  fix>m  the  London  edition.  Boston.  12mo. 
pp.648. 

Bertha  is  a  girl  of  English  descent,  who  spends  her  childhood  ui  South  America. 
At  the  a^  ofperhape  fifteen,  she  is  supposed  to  return  to  England,  where  she 
keeps  a  journal  of  all  which  she  observes  and  learns.  There  is  consequently 
collectBd  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon  almost  every  sulg'ect,  and  it  is  pre- 
sented in  a  very  judicious  and  interesting  form. 

The  Introductory  Discourses  and  Lectures,  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, before  the  Convention  of  Teachers,  and  other  «i  tends  of 
•dueation,  assembled  to  form  the  American  Institute  of  lostruo- 
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tion.  Augast,  1830.  Pablishcid  under  the  .direction  of  the  Board 
of  Censors.    Boston.    1831. 

These  lecturee,  which  have  long  been  expec^,  hayu  at  length  appeared.  'JfTe 
hope  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  them  in  a  future  numher.  The  stimig 
interest  which  wae  felt  at  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  delivered,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  the  lectures  will  ensure  the  volume  a  welcome  reception. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Analytical  Reader  ;  consisting  of 
Easy  and  Interesting  Lessons  in  Reading,  in  which  the  pupil  is 
taught  to  distinguish  between  words  that  are  liable  to  be  confound- 
ed, and  those  of  the  same  sound,  but  of  different  orthography  and 
meaning.  To  which  are  added^  a  few  simple  questions  on  the 
Rudiments  of  Grammar,  by  the  Inductive  Method.  By  S.  Putnam. 
Stereotype  edition.     Boston  and  Dover.   1830.  18mo.  pp.  144. 

The  Analytical  Reader,  containing  lessons  in  simultaneous 
reading  and  defining,  with  spelling  from  the  same.  To  which 
are  added,  questions  and  references  to  an  appendix,  containing 
sketches  of  characters,  persons  and  places  alluded  to  in  the  Work. 
By  S.  Putnam.  Stereotype  edition.  Dover,  N.  H.  12mo.  pp.  S2d. 

Sequel  to  the  Analytical  Reader  ;  in  which  the  original  design 
as  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  an  explanation  of  phrases  and  figu- 
rative language.  By  S.  Putnam.  Second  edition.  Boston  and 
Dover.    1831.   12mo.  pp.  300. 

Patnam's  series  of  reading  hooka  have  excited  no  little  interest,  and  hava 
«fiqaiied  a  considerable  circulation.  Although  their  publication  is  not  very 
veeent,  it  is  desirable  that  a  description  of  them  should  be  on  record  upon  our 

^Tbe  first  in  the  series  consists  of  a  collection  of  extracts,  interesting  and 
uistructiYe  to  quite  young  children.  In  each  lesson  a  number  of  wurds  are 
marked,  of  difficult  pronundation,  which  the  pupils  are  to  pronounce  simulta- 
neouidy  and  distincUy,  before  reading  the  lesson,  and  whenever  a  word  occurs 
which  is  similar  in  sound  to  some  other  word,  but  different  in  orthography  and 
meaning,  the  word  thus  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it  is  given  in  the  margin,  in  a 
«hort  sentence^  which  shows  its  second  moaning.  For  example,  the  word  steal 
occurs  in  one  plac^  and  a  star  directs  the  attention  to  the  following  sentence  in 
the  margin ; — '  Sud  is  a  kind  of  iron  refined  by  the  fire,  &c.'  The  practical 
teacher  will  at  once  see  the  advantages  of  suph  exercises. 

The  second  volume  in  the  series  presents  the  reading  lesson  upon  one  pagCi 
and  Uie  difficult  words  which  it  contains  set  in  a  column  upon  the  opposite  one, 
where  their  pronunciation  and  their  meaning  is  given.  Questions  relating  to 
the  ftcts  stated  or  alluded  to  in  the  article  selected,  or  to  the  connexion  of  its 
parts,  or  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it,  are  interspersed ;  these  the  pupil  is  ex- 
pected to  answer.  In  ndtinff  the  definitions,  the  teacher  repeats  the  phrufl 
containing  the  word  to  be  d^ned,  and  the  pupil  repeats  it  a^n,  substituting 
its  inmonyme. 

The  tmid  volume^  the  Sequel,  is  similar  in  its  plan,  but  more  elevated  in  its 
character. 

The  object  of  the  whole  system,  is  to  Analyse  the  article  selected  for  the 
loading  lesson  of  the  day,  to  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  every  point  of 


basil  wed,  we  are  oonvinced  that  it  accomplishes  these  objects  veiy  successfully^ 
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CORR£BrOND£NC£ 

We  have  received  the  following  eommuxucation  firom  a  teacher  of 
the  Van  Rensselaer  School  at  Troy. 

To  THE  fiDITOR. 

I  was  astonished  to  learn  from  Mr  Gallaudet's  remarks  on  Seminaries  for 
Tettchers,  that  neither  he  nor  the  Editor  knew  that  a  Seminary  for  Teach- 
ers existed  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  be  known  to  the  Editor,  that  such 
an  institution  exists  in  one  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzland,  and  he  speaks 
hurhly  of  the  liberality  of  150,000  inhabitants,  who  contribute  $2,000  annil- 
:dfy  mr  its  support.  But  neither  editor  nor  correspondent  ever  heard  of  an 
institution  of  the  kind,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  the  cit^  of  Troy, 
New  York,  which  has  been  supported  almost  seven  years  hy  a  single  inlir 
vidual,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  at  the  average  annual  expense 
of  more  than  $3000.  There  is,  indeed,  a  conaeling  note  to  page  48,  in 
which  the  Editor  says,  *  we  believe  this  experiment  has  been  tried  to  a 
limited  extent,'  &c. ;  and  we  are  desirous  to  learn  '  the  results,'  &c.  In 
answer,  I  state  that  the  results  have  far  exceeded  the  most  saxiguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  founder,  or  of  his  immediate  agents,  or  of  the  trustees. 
Five  classes  have  graduated  at  this  school,  and  many  of  the  members  of 
each  class  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  upon  the  experimental  and  demon- 
strative plan ;  and  in  preparing  other  teachers  for  the  same  duties.  Such 
schools  are  now  in  successful  progress  in  Canada,  Detroit,  in  various  TMurta  . 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Teachers  educated  here,  are  at  thia 
moment  itinerating  for  the  difiiision  of  the  practical  method  of  instmotion 
in  nearly  everv  State  of  the  Union  —  not  by  useless  declamation  in  favor  of 
this  meuiod  of  instruction ;  but  by  ^ving  from  thirty  to  forty  experimental 
exercises  in  Chemistry  and  expermiental  philosophy,  ana  teaching  the 
analysis  of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  &c.,  wherever  they  are  employed. 
Many  of  the  practical  improvements  described  in  the  journals  of  the  few 
last  years  were  the  tauieinowUdged  improvements  exhibited  by  our  itine^. 
rating  and  permanent  teachers. 

It  may  De  asked,  why  has  not  the  true  character  of  the  Rensselaer 
method  of  instruction  been  better  appreciated  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New 
England.'  I  answer,  the  patron  totally  forbids  any  publication,  other 
than  a  plain  statement  of  the  simple  facts  necessary  to  be  known,  and  of  th» 
terms  of  admission.  Such  statements  have  been  published ;  but  in  these 
days  of  extravagant  boastings,  simple  truths  are  received  with  much  allow- 
ance for  presumed  overrating. 

Mr  Gallaudet's  remark  applies  to  this  subject  with  considerable  fore* 
where  he  says  —  <  Information  mu6t  be  gradually  diffused' — the  whoia 
mass  of  the  community  cannot  at  once  be  electrified,  as  it  were,  into  one 
deep  and  universal  excitement.  In  addition  to  this,  one  assistant  is  re- 
quired to  every  five  persons  who  are  to  be  thus  prepared  for^ experimental 
teachers  of  common  schools}  consequently  the  progress  of  preparing  teach- 
ers is  expensive  and  slow.  Showing  all  the  necessary  manipulations,  teach* 
ing  the  names  and  characters  of  the  subjects  of  Natural  History,  the  method 
wmch  long  experience  has  taught  for  teaching  by  extemporaneous  lectnresy 
essays,  &c.,  given  by  the  learner,  requires  the  perpetual  presence  and  con- 
stant labour  of  a  teacher,  with  so  small  a  number  that  all  can  stand  aroiind 
the  fame  cistern,  furnace,  set  of  specimens,  &0, 
Yours,  Respectfully, 

Ofe  or  TRB  Teachbbs  or  Rehsselabr  School. 
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We  «3re  much  indebted  to  oar  eorren^ndent  for  hu  commnnicntion,  t&d 
%j  no  means  dispoeed  to  object  to  its  frankness.  We  shall  not  regret  our 
snistakes  if  they  call  forth  information  of  thi^  kind,  which  it  is  impossible 
lor  us  to  obtain  unless  by  the  kindness  j>f  those  imroediatoly  concerned.  ^ 

The  founder  states  that  tl|e  school  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giT- 
but  instruction  '  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  common  jntrpostt^  of 
Me,  —  and  that  his  principal  object  was  '  to  qualify  teachers  for  instructing^ 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  fkrmers  and  mechanics,  in  the  application  m 
Experimental  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History  to  AgricuFture, 
Domestic  Economy,  the  Arts  and  Manufiitctures/  Now  in  the  Editor's 
remarks,  as  well  as  Mr  Gallaudet's,  reference  was  made  to  a  far  humbler 
sphere  of  instruction  than  that  contemplated  in  lectures  on  Chemistry  and 
rhilo9ophy^  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  however  simple.  At  the  same  time, 
we  rejoice  m  the  attempt  to  introduce  more  of  the  knowledge  of  things  into 
our  schools;  and  we  trust,  that  when  tlie  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
elementarv  instruction  shall  leave  more  time  unoccupied,  these  branches 
will  find  their  place. 

The  seminanes  spoken  of  and  desired,  were  particularly  such  as  would 
prepare  instructers  to  give  the  first  lessons  to  the  infant j  and  to  lead  on  ths 
child  in  the  most  common  jmd  necessary  branches  of  instruction  f  by  a  course 
at  once  simple,  natural,  and  effectual,  while  it  should  subserYe  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  That  the  object  of  an  establishment  in 
regard  to  which,  as  our  correspondent  observes,  publicity  has  been  studi- 
ously avoided,  should  not  be  fully  understood  (ir  indeed  it  is  not),  is  not 
surprising.  We  hope,  however,  bv  the  aid  ot  our  correspondent  and  of 
documents  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us^  to  f^ve  hereafter  a  correct 
account  of  this  institution,  not  less  interesting  in  its  origin  than  in  its  objects. 

No  one  appreciates  more  highly  than  the  Editor,  the  truly  enlightened 
and  christian  benevplence  which  characterizes  tiie  founder  of  this  school. 
To  such  a  name,  his  testimony  can  add  no  honors.  But  the  rareness  of  such 
examples,  and  the  mistaken  economy  which  is  so  generally  prevalent,  still 
leads  him  to  urge  the  example  of  a  community  comparatively  poor,  upon 
more  able  communities  among  ourselves,  in  which  no  indimdual  is  able 
to  imitate  the  munificence  of  a  Van  Rensselaer.  We  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  this  institution ;  \nt  we  still  urge  that  we  need  many  more, 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  qf  the  common  branches^ 
whose  task  we  will  venture  to  assert,  from  personal  experience,  is  more 
difficult  than  that  of  lecturing  on  chemistry  or  philosophy.  In  a  former 
number  we  mentioned  several  of  this  kind  within  our  knowledge,  and  we 
again  earnestly  request  information  respecting  others  which  may  exist. 

In  regard  to  a  remark  concerning  Professor  Pillans,  which  we  haye 
omitted,  we  would  state  for  the  information  of  our  correspondent,  that  in 
1825,  the  Kditor  witnessed  the  method  described,  in  operation  in  the  High 
School  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  had  been  introduced  several  years  before, 
during  Profeseor  PiUans'  rectorship ;  and  that  the  plan  of  employing  the 
members  of  the  seminaries  for  toacners  in  insfxuction,  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing their  art  more  perfectly,  has  been  an  essential  feature  in  the  institutions 
oT  Europe  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted,  many  of  which  were 
founded  in  the  last  centuiy.  Tax  Editor. 
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Abt.  I.-*- Sketches  of  Hofwtl. 

Letter  XVII. 

Mt  Dear  Friend — In  former  letters  I  have  mentioned 
the  general  means  employed  for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  pupils  of  Hofwyl. 

But  it  15  obviously  important  to  imitate  the  unceasing  mgi- 
2ance,  as  well  as  the  general  provisions  of  Divine  Providence. 
A  school  is  not  a  machine  which  may  be  wound  up  and  left  to  its 
own  movements.  The  educator  should  watch  over  every  step 
of  his  pupik,  with  constant,  but  often  invisible  care,  in  order  to 
Sfee  the  effect  of  regulations  and  circumstances  on  their  bodies  . 
and  their  minds,  to  observe  the  propensities  which  develope  them- 
selves, and  to  restrain  their  action  at  the  moment  that  they  be- 
gb  to  endanger  the  purity  or  the  safety  of  the  individual  or  his 
companions.  Where  he  cannot  be  personally  present,  guardi- 
ans, approaching  them  in  age,  should  attend  them,  in  all  their 
occupations  and  amusements.  Every  suitable  occasion  should 
be  seized  to  impress  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  to  point 
out  the  inevitable  results  of  good  and  bad  conduct.  Such  les- 
sons will  have  an  influence  when  given  at  the  moment,  and  in 
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view  of  the  act,  which  no  subsequent  description,  no  theoretical 
illustration,  could  possibly  exert. 

In  this  view,  the  pupils  of  Hofwyl  are  contbually  attended 
by  one  of  their  educators,  who  observes  and  aids  them  in  their 
studies,  who  accompanies,  and  generally  joins  them  in  their 
^rts  and  recreations,  and  lodges  in  their  bedchamber,  to 
watch  over  their  conduct  and  provide  for  their  wants  at  night. 
He  does  not  retire  until  all  have  sunk  into  repose.  He  rises 
first  in  the  morning ;  and  does  not  leave  the  chamber  until  all 
have  descended  to  their  occupations. 

By  this  constant  course  of  watchfulness  and  familiar  inter- 
course, the  educator  has  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  learning  the 
character  of  his  pupils,  but  of  inspiring  them  with  confidence 
and  affection  for  their  guardians,  which  are  the  great  instruments 
of  government  and  discipline  in  the  institutions  vf  Fellenberg. 

These  feelings  are  not  to  be  produced  by  false  indulgence, 
and  much  less,  by  passing  over  faults  unnoticed.  The  sense  of 
right  in  a  child,  is  more  acute  tlian  we  are  disposed  to  imag-  . 
ine,  although  he  may  not  always  be  in  possession  of  language 
to  express  it.  *  But  he  quickly  perceives  a  deviation  from 
consistency,  and  loses  that  respect  which  is  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation of  personal  attachment.  On  the  contrary,  a  well  ap- 
plied punishment,  will  often  do  more  to  gain  the  affections  of  a 
child,  than  the  most  lavish  fondness. 

The  ebullitions  of  childi^  impatience  and  passion  should 
therefore  be  endured,  in  the  child,  as  well  asthe  mfant,  without 
assuming  severity  pf  manner,  or  exerting  authority,  or  inflicting 
punishment.  Above  all,  they  should  never  be  received  as  per^ 
sonal  insults  or  injuries ;  and  the  child  should  never  imagine 
that  his  educator  is  influenced  in  his  discipline,  by  the  same  pas^ 
sions  he  himself  feels.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  be  led  to 
see  that  he  cannot  affect  him  by  such  treatment;  that  all  his 
petulance  rather  excites  pity  than  anger,  and  thus  gives  him  no 
occasion  to  deem  himselt  of  importance. 

Reproof  at  the  moment  is  often  useless.  It  is  usually  better 
to  wait  until  passion  is  subsiding,  and  the  reaction  of  reason  and 
better  feelings  begin.  Mild  representations  and  friendly  ex- 
postulation are  then  to  be  applied  in  place  of  authority  and 
punishments.  They  are  far  more  effectual,  because  they  reach 
the  source  of  the  ,evil,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  streams. 
The  child,  for  example,  whose  insolence  has  its  origin  in  vani- 
ty or  pride,  is  not  likely  to  be  reformed  by  punishing  the 
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oumeroud  petty  ofiences  to  which  they  give  rise.    .But  in  di- 
recting his  attention  and  our  efforts  to  the  fiedse  state  of  feeling  , 
which  gives  bktii  to  them,  we  shall  be  much  more  successful  in 
convincing  him  of  his  fault  and  in  leading  to  its  correction. 

In  this  method  of  discipline,  the  teacher,  instead  of  repuls- 
ing the  pupil,  attracts  him  and  gabs  bis  confidence.  He  leads 
him  to  disclose  his  feelings,  and  thus  to  lay  himself  open  to 
the  observation  and  correction  of  him  whom  he  learns  to  re- 
gard as  a  fnendly  adviser,  and  not  an  arbitrary  master.  In  the 
'  words  of  Fellenberg,  *  The  educator  should  be  like  the  Saviour, 
die  child's  best  firiend,  and  not  his  tyrant.' 

Patience  and  perseverance  are  indispensable  to  secure  suc~ 
cess  in  this  mode  of  educatbn;  and  the  educator  must  be 
master  of  kimstU]  if  he  means  to  influence  his  pupils.  One  of 
the  educators  of  Hofwyl  observed  to  me,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, bow  far  such  mild  measures  should  be  carried  before 
resortbg  to  severe  ones, '  In  all  tohich  relates  to  puerUe  faults, 
miid  means,  are  the  only  effectual  means.  If  the  pupil  re*- 
peats  a  fault  of  this  kind  twenty  times,  let  the  preceptor 
remind  him  of  it  with  perfect  calmness,  and  assure  him,  with 
the  same  aspect,  that  his  reproof  shall  be  repeated  twenty 
times  more,  u  necessary.  This  perpetual  repetition  becomes 
more  painful  to  the  pupil,  than  a  momentary  punishment.  He 
becomes  weary  of  his  lault,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  this  mode 
when  other  measures  have  entirely  failed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  which  is  inflicted  either  by  corporal  punishment  or  by 
those  shocks  to  the  feelings  produced  by  severity  of  manner, 
agitates  the  o£knder  so  much,  that  his  reason  no  longer  acts 
calmly.  The  efiect  passes  speedily  by ;  and  in  its  place  we 
often  find  the  reaction  of  wounded  piide  or  disappointed  appe- 
tite, exciting  only  anger  at  the  executioner,  instep  of  penitence 
for  the  fault.' 

In  short,  the  educator  should  always  possess  and  cherish  the 
genuine  parental  spirit  towards  his  pupils.  It  should  be  inter- 
woven with  all  his  instructions,  with  all  his  requisitions,  with  aU 
his  treatment.  This  spirit  the  pupils  wiO  not  fail  to  discover ; 
and  it  will  almost  invariably  awaken  a  corresponding  filial 
regard  on  their  part. 

He  should  exhibit  &is  spirit  by  seizmg  every  opportunity, 
and  empbying  every  means  in  his  power,  not  only  to  render  Ins 
pupils  wiser  and  bett^,  and  thus  happier,  but  also  to  promote 
their  innocent  enjoyment.     Such  exhibitions  of  it  are  given  at 
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Hofwjl  in  the  atiention  paid  to  provide  for  their  amusement,  in 
their  gardens,  woricshops,  and  play  grouqd  —  in  the  concerts 
and  occasional  festivfds — and  m  their  annual  journeys. 

The  educator  is  always  the  spectator  and  often  the  sharer 
of  the  sports  of  the  pupils.  He  endeavors  to  avoid  that 
austerity  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance,  and  renders  confi* 
dence  impossible,  without  descending  to  that  familiarity  which 
might  impair  the  respect  which  is  their  due.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cidt  to  maintain  this  proper  medium ;  but  its  importance  is  too 
generally  acknowledged  to  require  any  illustration. 

But  care  must  be  taken  never  to  treat  the  child  as  a  playthings 
by  th^xfandliw^  which  is  too  often  considered  the  evidence  of 
affection,  and  thus  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  a  favorite  animal. 
The  parent  or  g-uar(2tan  must  asiume  the  Waniik  character, 
and  be  the  canqumion  of  the  sports  of  his  children.  If  he  6nd8 
himself  incapable,  like  Henry  of  France,  of  becoming  the 
horse  of  his  child,  if  occasi(»  requires,  he  will  fulfil  his  task 
but  imperfectly. 

The  educators  of  Hofwyl  deem  it  of  no  small  importance 
not  only  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  irritation  and  iny^aiieneej 
but  to  maintain  a  vn^orm  cheerfiunesa  of  demeanor  with  their 
pupils  in  governing,  as  well  as  in  instructing.  Commands  eiv- 
en  with  cheerfubess,  are  usually  obeyed  with  alacrity ;  when 
perhaps  the  same  directions,  announced  with  a  gloomy  and 
severe  manner,  would  excite  discontent,  and  rouse  the  disposi- 
tion to  resistance.  They  endeavor  by  this,  and  other  means, 
to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hope  and  cheerfulness  in  the  pupils 
themselves.  It  renders  labour  more  easy  and  more  successnil ; 
andprivations  and  inconveniences  more  tolerable. 

They  also  endeavor  to  gain  their  confidence^  by  listening  to 
their  requests  and  their  complaints  with  patience,  in  the  full 
conviction,  that  the  views  of  a  child,  must  of  course  be  often  in^ 
perfect  and  unreasonable.  They  have  then  the  opportunity  of 
cc»rrecting  them,  and  of  aiding  diem  to  judge  more  rationally 
on  another  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  they  leain  the  mealis 
of  access,  to  their  hearts ;  and  may  hope  to  be  informed 
without  reserve  of  the  progress  and  state  of  their  feelings  at 
aU  times ;  advantages  which  would  be  entirely  lost,  if  they 
attempted  to  suppress  authoritively,  and  abruptly,  these  exhibi- 
tions of  their  feelings,  on  account  of  the  little  marks  of  petu* 
lance  or  impatience  which  may  attend  them. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  occasions  when  the  natuM 
of  the  subject  is  such,  that  explanations  would  onty  perplex  the 
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pupil — when  it  is  impracticabley  or  unsuitable  to  give  hiip  the 
reasons  for  their  directions — when  it  is  necessary  to  require  and 
enforce  immediate  obedience.  Here  they  must  imitate  the  occa- 
sional course  of  Divine  Providence,  mperemptary  order$,ground' 
td  (m  their  superior  kn&wledgey  ana  enforced  by  their  authority 
'  amd superior  power;  and  thus  teach  the  pupU  the  dtUy^mA- 
form  the  habit  of  exercising  implicit  confidence^  in  those  under 
whose  care  he  is  placed,  and  unconditional  ciedience  to  their 
commands,  when  they  are  absolute,  even  when  he  cannot  see 
the  reason.  There  are  moments  in  the  course  of  education, 
and  even  of  life,  when  the  delay  which  reasoning  demands, 
would  expose  us  to  the  danger  which  it  is  intended  to  avert; 
and  where  we  must  learn  to  yield  to  authority,  without  a  ques- 
tion. It  Is  not  to  be  doubted  as  a  single  example  that  the 
diiBcuhy  of  submitting  in  this  manner,  implicitly  to  die  direction 
of  a  skUJid  person^  in  disease  or  in  a  moment  of  danger,  has 
caused  die  loss  of  many  a  life  and  limb,  and  that  this  has  often 
arisen  from  the  defects  of  early  education. 

It  is  not  less  important  in  modifybg  the  character,  to  engage 
the  pupil  himself  in  the  task.  Force  —  compulsion — reach 
only  the  exterior.  The  heart — the  character — remains  un- 
changed^ The  disposition  suppressed  by  such  means,  only 
waits  a  favorable  opportunity  to  develope  itself  anew.  Coer- 
cion, can,  with  propriety,  only  be  employed  to  restram  open 
violence  or  obstinate  resistance  to  public  order;  or  in  cases 
where  the  resoluticMi  of  the  pupil  is  so  enfeebled  by  habit,  or 
the  strength  of  a  propensity,  that  he  requires  exterior  aid.  Even 
in  die  worst  cases  he.should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  feel  the 
Want  of  it,  and  accept  it  as  a  kindness,  instead  of  revolting 
against  it  as  an  act  ot  authority.  It  has  more  than  once  occur- 
red at  Hofwy],  that  pupils  in  these  circumstances,  yrom  the  habit 
of  being  treated  vfith  mUdness^  and  from  feeling  confidence  in- 
stead  of  fear  of  their  educators^  have  been  led  to  solicit  the  aid 
or  discipline  of  which  they  felt  the  need,  or  whose  good  eflfects 
they  had  seen  m  the  case  of  odiers. 

6ut  in  genera],  the  pupU  is  taught  and  required  to  govern 
himself — to  exercise  one  sentiment  in  correctmg  another.  He 
is  made  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  himself,  and  to  regard  his 
educator  only  as  a  mentor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  warn  him  of  his 
faults,  and  his  dangers,  but  who  imposes  no  arbitrary  restramts, 
and  exerts  no  despotic  power  which  can  mterfere  with  hi^ 
rational  liberty. 
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Art.  II — Jacotot's  Ststibm  of  Instbi^ction. 

Mr  Dear  Friend — I  have  described  to  you  the  great 
principles  of  Jacotot's  system  of  intellectucd  emancipation^  as 
he  terms  it,  which  he  claims  to  be  of  universal  application^  and 
sufficient  to  render  every  iniaa  capable  of  being  a  self-educator. 
Among  the  various  new  modes  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
language,  which  the  present  age  of  improvement  furnishes,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  have  an  outline  of  his.  The 
following  are  the  leading  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Language  is  a  matter  of  convention^  of  authority ,  and  not 
of  reason. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  any  particular  language,  is 
therefore  to  be  formed  only  by  the  study  of  the  best  authors  in 
that  language.  . 

The  grammar  of  a  language  is  only  the  general  statements 
of  facts,  of  the  actual  state  of  the  language  as  found  in  its  stand- 
ard writers.  So  that  the  pupils  of  Jacotot  are  directed  first  to 
learn  the  facts,  and  afterwards  to  verify  the  rules  or  obseryar 
tions  of  the  grammarians  by  their  own  knowledge. 

Become  master  of  a  few  pages,  and  you  will  have  all  the 
sounds  of  the  language. 

Become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  standard  work,  by 
oral  or  written  translation,  and  you  will  have  all  the  important 
constructions  of  the  language,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
words,  so  tliat  you  can  read  other  authors  with  ease. 

Commit  a  sufficient  portion  of  this  to  memory,  and  you  have 
a  perpetual  authority  to  which  you  can  refer. 

Classify  the  facts  and  you  will  have  a  grammar.  Examine 
all  the  ideas'of  a  classical  work  like  Telemachus,  in  French, 
their  bearing  and  connexions,  and  you  will  find  it  a  guide  to  a 
vast  extent  of  knowledge. 

His  general  maxim  is,  Learn  one  book  in  the  language 
thoroughly,  rrfer  all  the  rest  to  it  by  your  own  reflection,  and 
ascertain  the  correctfiess  of  others  Iw  what  you  know  uourself. 

Learn  by  heart,  for  instance,  the  first  six  books  of  Tdemaqu^ 
and  repeat  it  incessantly.  Refer  everything  else  to  this,  and 
you  vnU  certainly  learn  the  language. 

The  pupil  must  learn  every  day  a  sentence,  a  paragraph,  or 
a  page,  according  to  the  strength  of  his  memory ;  and  he  must 
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never  fail  to  repeat  all  that  he  has  previously  learned,  from  the 
first  word  of  the  book.  The  general  repetition  of  the  six 
books,  after  they  are  learned,  must  take  place  at  least  twice  a 
week.  He  need  not  commit  to  memory  the  remaining  eighteen ; 
but  he  must  read  every  day  some  pages  of  them,  with  a  de- 
gree t)f  attention  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  relate  what  they 
contain. 

In  defence  of  a  plan  so  much  at  variance  with  the  views  botb 
of  the  old  and  new  school  of  education,  Jacotot  adduces  one  of 
bis  favorite  maxims-*-* Before  we  cnn  comprehend^  we  tnust 
apprehend ' — We  must  first  leam^  and  then  understand.  Ideas 
must  be  fiiBy  and  clearly  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  memo- 
17,  before  they  can  be  compared.  We  owe  all  our  knowledge 
to  memory ;  for  without  this  faculty,  the  moment  we  close  our 
eyes  on  external  nature,  the  mind  would  be  a  perfect  blank. 
We  <io  not  learn  facts  by  mtuition ;  nor  do  we  arrive  at  general 
notions,  except  fix>m  facts.  Perception  supplies  us  with  these, 
and  memory  retains  them  for  the  use  of  the  mind.  We  must 
not  fot^et  to  follow  Nature's  plan,  with  respect  to  those  things 
which  we  find  it  necessary  to  commit  to  its  custody. 

JVb  ideas  can  long  be  retained  in  the  memory ^  which  are  not 
deeply  impressed  by  rqffetition.  Were  it  not  for  constant  repe- 
tition, we  might  even  forget  our  own  names,  as  we  frequently 
do  those  of  strangers.  This  exercise  has  been  hitherto  far  too 
much  neglected  in  education,  though  even  the  greatest  men,  — 
and,  in  fact,  all  who  have  attained  to  true  and  solid  learning,— 
have  invariably  availed  themselves  of  its  powerful  aid.  Per- 
manent retention  can,  in  fact,  be  ensured  by  no  other  process. 
Repetition,  therefore,  is  considered  of  vital  importance  in  the 
system  of  Jacotot ;  not  a  mere  repetition  of  die  lesson  of  the 
jureceding  day,  or  even  week,  as  is  the  case  in  some  schools, 
but  of  everything  previously  committed  to  memory.  Nothing 
is  omitted.  It  follows  firom  this,  that  the  facts  learned  and 
comprehended,  are  seen  by  the  mind,  not  merely  as  detached, 
insulated  pcMnts,  but  in  aU  the  varieties  of  analogy,  succession, 
and  consequence. 

This  practice,  however  tedious  and  mechanical  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  not  without  high  authority.  In  conformity  with  the 
above  assertions,  it  is  stated  that  Porson,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Greek  scholars  in  Ei^land,  ascribed  his  wonderful 
facffity  in  reference,  to  the  practice  of  repeating  the  same  Greek 
verses  a  great  many  times*    Vauquelin,  the  celebrated  Froieh 
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chemisty  while  an  apothecary's  clerk,  resohred  on  karaing 
Latin.  He  began  with  committing  several  books  of  the  Mneid 
to  memory,  and  by  thb  method,  we  are  assured,  attained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language.  If  any  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  certificates  of  gendemen  who  have  visited  the 
schools  conducted  on  this  plan,  or  on  the  specimens  and  state- 
ments which  I  myself  received,  this  method  has  been  atttended 
with  signal  success  wherever  the  suitable  degree  of  effort  and 
perseverance  exists. 

I  ought  not  to  ccmceal,  that  it  is  charged  by  some  with  the 
tendency  to  make  young  pupils  mechanical  in  their  acquisi- 
tions, which  indeed  it  would  appear  to  have  at  first  sight.  It 
is  but  justice  to  say,  however,  that  I  could  discover  nothing  of 
this  kind  in  my  short  visit  to  Louvain ;  and  that  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  to  obviate  this  tendency  by  the  subsequent  exercises, 
of  which  the  IbUowing  is  a  sketch. 

The  master  who  pursues  this  method  of  the  Uniffersal  Jfi- 
struction,  tells  his  pupils  nothing.  He  explains  nothing,  insists 
upon  nothing,  affirms  nothing.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  see 
everything  himself,  and  to  make  his  own  reflecti<ma,  not  to  re^ 
eeive  those  made  by  others. 

In  pursuance  of  this  mediod,  the  pupil  is  directed  to  read 
the  two  first  paragraphs  of  the  first  book.  He  is  told  to  pay 
the  utmost  possible  attention  to  them ;  and  the  teacher  then 
puts  questbns  to  him  on  every  word  and  phrase,  on  each  par* 
agraph,  and  on  the  two  together.  To  illustrate  this,  take  the 
first  sentence  in  Telemachus. 

*  The  grief  of  Calypso  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses,  would 
admit  of  no  ccxnfort.' 

The  teacher  asks — Who  was  gone ?  The  pupil  answers*— 
Ulysses.  Who  was  grieved  ?  —  Calypso.  What  was  the  cause 
of  Calypso's  grief? — The  departure  of  Ulysses.  Did  Calypso 
love  Ulysses? — Yes.  How  do  you  know  that?  —  Because 
her  grief  for  his  departure  would  admit  of  no  comfort.  Was 
she  slightly  grieved,  or  very  much  ?  —  Very  much.  What  do 
we  call  that  grief  which  admits  of  no  comfort? — Inconsolable. 

Thus  the  interrogation  must  be  continued,  throughout  the 
whole  six  books,  until  the  entire  scene,  the  actors,  the  action 
perfonned,  the  cause  and  object  of  the  action,  the  modifying 
circumstances,  8z;c.,  are  all  distinctiy  in  view.  This  mode  puts 
the  pupil  m  full  possession  of  every  idea  that  is  brought  befi>re 
bim,  and,  as  he  finds  himself  able  to  answer  every  quea^ 
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tioQ,  he  gains  confidence  as  he  advances,  and  perceives  e^ry 
difficulty  vanish  before  him.  In  the  opinion  of  Jacotot  nine 
tenths  of  the  actual  vfa$te  of  time  in  the  common  method,  arises 
fix>m  the  pupils  obtambg  an  indistinct  perception  of  many  things, 
which  Ue  in  the  mind  in  a  disjointed  and  disorderly  state,  be- 
cause the  mutual  bond  of  connexion  is  hidden  in  the  obscurity 
which  veils  them.  E^ecial  care  must,  however,  be  taken, 
that  no  questions  be  asked,  the  answers  to  which  are  not  to  be 
obtained  from  the  book  that  the  pupil  knows. 

A  very  interesting  eiJerctt  consists  in  the  pupil's  defining 
words  by  the  comparison  of  passages  solety  derived  from  his 
model  book.  Thus,  suppose  he  were  asked  — ^What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Spring  f  He  answers — *  Spring  is  that  season 
in  which  "fragrant  flowers  begin  to  bloom,"  "The verdure  to 
rise  under  the  feet,"  "  The  birds  to  sing," '  &cc. 

As  the  pupil  advances,  he  is  exercised  in  generalising,  that 
is,  speaking  of  a  particular  fact,  in  a  manner  applicable  to  all 
facts  of  the  same  nature.  What  do  you  perceive  in  the  whole 
of  this  paragraph  ?— Grief.  What  is  grief  ?—- The  following 
is  the  reply  of  a  child  who  had  just  commenced  the  study  of 
his  own  language.  ^  Grief  is  a  passion  of  which  we  become 
sensible  after  the  loss  of  any  one  dear  to  us.  The  person 
who  experiences  grief  seeks  solitude,  ceases  to  take  delight  in 
the  most  agreeable  places,  and  repulses  the  attentions  of  those 
who  would  willingly  administer  solace.'  Why  do  you  say  so? 
Because,  after  the  depaHure  of  Ulysses  j  the  grief  of  Calt/pso 
vHndd  admit  nf  no  comfort ;  she  ofien  walked  alone  on  the 
flowery  turf;  eke  ceased  to  take  ddigkt  in  her  beautiful  Lie; 
she  noticed  not  the  iUn/pery  tutf;  she  thought  of  nothing  but 
Ulysses;  her  attendant  nymphs  dared  not  to  address  her. 

The  compositicm  of  the  pupil,  as  m  the  above  definition,  is 
generally  submitted  to  three  distinct  readings.  After  the  first, 
during  which  the  pupil  is  made  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  reads,  it  is  examined  as  a  whole.  After 
the  second,  the  pupil  gives  an  account  of  the  facts  upon  which 
he  has  written.  And,  after  the  third,  particular  attention  is 
'paid  to  individual  words,  and  to  improprieties  of  diction,  if  they 
occur. 

Every  expression  not  authorized  by  his  model,  even  though 
perfecdy  correct,  is  inadmissible.  This  restriction  ensures 
propriety  of  language^  for  he  is  obliged  to  seek  his  phraseolo* 
gy  mm  passages  which  he  well  understands,  and  the  ideas 
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arising  frpm  which  are,  of  consequence,  distinctly  associated  m 
his  mind,  with  their  appropriate  verbal  signs.  Afterwards, 
when  he  has  acquired  sufficient  experience  to  pursue  his  way- 
alone,  nothing  will  prevent  hioi  from  empbying  or  imitating 
the  expressions  of  other  eminent  authors. 

Another  very  important  exercise  is  made  to  depend  upon 
what  Jacotot  calls  the  oratorical  artifice  of  repetition.  For 
example  —  Of  what  does  the  first  paragraph  of  Telebaachus 
consist?  —  Of  the  fact,  that  Calypso's  grief  for  the  departure 
of  Ulysses  was  inconsolable :  it  therefore  contains  three  things ; 
1,  Calypso ;  2,  her  inconsolable  grief;  3,  the  departure  of  Ul3r&- 
ses.  The  pupil  is  then  required  to  prove  that  his  answer  is 
correct,  by  showing  how  each  of  the  several  portions  of  the 
paragraph  refers  to  one  of  these  leading  ideas« 


Art.  ni.  —  Teache&'s  Festival  in  Germany. 

We  extract  the  following  fVom  a  recent  German  periodical  on  education, 
to  show  the  spirit  of  teachers  under  the  influence  or  seminaries  and  associa^ 
tioBS.  It  is  in  the  fonn  of  an  address  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

A  festival  of  common  school  teachers  is  a  phenomenon  of 
modem  date.  Fifty  years  kgo,  the  thought  ofsuch  a  festival 
would  scarcely  have  entered  the  mind 'of  any  man,  even  in  his 
fondest  dreams  concerning  the  education  of  the  people.  But 
yet  it  has  occurred ;  not  as  the  result  of  momentary  excite- 
ment, but  as  the  regular  progress  of  the  age.  Preparation  for 
it  was  made  in  the  associations  of  teachers.  By  means  of 
these,  teachers  were  united  in  one  common  eft>rt,  and  the  wel- 
fare and  misfortune  of  each  teacher  became  the  welfare  or  mis- 
fortune of  the  whole,  in  the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  maxim ; 
*  All  for  one  and  one  for  all.' 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  June,  that  teachers 
assembled  themselves  from  hill  and  dale,  far  and  near,  m  a  spa- 
cious haU  prepared  for  them.  As  soon  as  a  considerable  num- 
ber had  collected,  the  festival  was  opened  with  a  song  of  wel- 
come, and  seldom  is  a  finer  or  more  imposing  choir  of  musi- 
eians  heard  on  such  an  occasion.  Mr  Dallmeier,  as  the  pres^ 
ident  oi  the  festival,  received  the  teachers  with  a  cordial  greet- 
ing, and  an  address,  contaming  a  historical  representation  of 
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the  origin  and  progress  of  these  festivals  for  nine  years  past, 
was  listened  to.  with  great  attention.  A  very  interesting  ad- 
dress was  then  made  on  the  theme  which  had  been  appobted  at 
the  preceding  festival,  which  will  be  published  in  accordance  mih 
the  imiversal  desire.  After  this  intellectual  occupation,  the 
demands  of  the  body  were  next  attended  to,  and  the  teachers 
sat  down  b  a  cheernil  spirit  to  the  entertainment.  An  appro- 
priate table  song  elevated  their  hearts*  In  the  afternoon  statutes 
were  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  these  festivals.  A  premium 
was  offered  for  the  next  year  for  the  best  discussion  of  the 
question — How  far  the  elementary  schools  ought  to  extend 
their  course  of  bstruction.  A  number  of  officers  were  then 
chosen. 

The  afternoon  was  passed  b  friendly,  instructive,  and  some- 
times pensive  conversation,  alternated  with  the  sbgbg  of  appro- 
priate hymns  and  songs ;  and  in  the  joy  of  our  hearts  we  could 
have  wished  to  bid  the  sun  stand  still;  but  the  day  rolled  bex- 
orably  on,  with  the  festival  and  all  its  pleasures  b  its  train.  But 
fancy  would  present  its  delightful  image  till  its  next  return ;  till 
then,  my  dear  companions,  let  us  labour  cheerfully  b  our  caB- 
ing ;  farewelL  The  next  year,  if  Providence  permit,  we  shall 
see  each  other  agab. 


Abt.  IV.-— Elexxntart  Education  in  Europs. 

It  IB  generally  fait,  enpeciallr  in  the  United  States,  that '  one  fact  is  worth 
a  thonsand  theories/  in  conionnitj  with  this  maxim,  the  Editor  has  felt  it 
his  datj  to  fill  the  pages  of  this  work,  as  far  as  possible,  with  details  of  fkcts 
and  aeeonnts  of  plans  and  methods  whose  results  have  been  ascertained ; 
rather  than  to  occupy  them,  to  any  considerable  extent,  with  speculations, 
and  especiaU^  with  his  own  theoretical  opinions.  His  anxiety  has  been, 
rather  to  fUmish  data^  on  which  those  who  are  so  hapjpy  as  to  be  engaged 
in  the  immediate  business  of  instruction  may  found  ttieir  reosonings  and 
experiments)  and  he  should  be  highly  gratUied  to  reeetTe  accounts  of  any 
results  to  which  these  statements  may  haTe  led. 

No  speculations,  however  acute,  can  be  compared  in  value,  to  the  lessons 
of  experience  —  and  this  experience  is  prized  m  proportion  to  the  time  and 
space  over  which  it  extends.  Our  own  national  existence  has  been  but 
nrief;  and  although  our  progress  in  all  that  relates  to  exterior  prosperity 
has  been  uuxunpled,  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  organise  a  corps  of  liC* 
erature,  or  to  give  to  education  the  character  of  a  science.  Many  most 
valuable  improvements  have  been  introduced  by  individuals ;  but  hitherto 
the  efforts  of  instructers  have  been  isolated.  No  organs  of  communication 
with  the  public  have  presented  themselves. 

On  these  aeeoonts  we  have  few  domestic  matoial*  in  our  hands  on  this 
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■abject,^  althongh  we  hnye  carefully  loairkt  snd  urj^entlj  requested  them ; 
while  an  ample  store  of  plans  and  methods,  and  their  results  during  a  lonff 
murst  <tf  experieneef  are  found  in  Europe.  We  ar^  aware  that  there  is 
rauoh  sensittyeness  in  our  country  in  regaLid  to  foreign  improvements— 
and  have  received  some  hints  of  the  danger  of  exciting  it.  But  wo  will 
not  believe  that  our  national  vanity  is  so  gross,  or  our  views  so  contracted 
that  valuable  lessons  will  be  rejected  beoause  they  did  not  originate  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  again  request  communications,  especially  of  a 
practical  nature,  as  to  methods  of  instruction  and  education,  and  improve- 
ments in  schools,  from  leacliers,  and  parents,  and  firiends  of  education ;  and 
shall  rejoice  to  present  to  foreign  correspondents  the  evidences  which  we 
are  persuaded  exists  of  our  progress.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  deem  it 
our  duty  to  go  on,  and  collect  from  everu  mtarUr  such  facts  and  plans  and 
results,  as  are  adapted  to  brin^  up  and  lilustrate  the  great  principles  on. 
whioh  improvementa  in  education  should  be  conducted^  and  the  neoessity 
and  importance  of  suitable  legislative  provisions.  In  this  view,  as  weU  as 
in  reference  to  its  value,  as  a liistoricai  document^  we  present  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Liondon  Quartferiy  Journal  of  £ldueation,  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  elementary  education  in  Enirope.  It  is  calculated  indeed  to  gFStiQr 
our  national  feeling,  as  it  shows,  very  strikingly,  that  while  we  have  to  re- 
gret that  our  schools  have  not  more  tnoroogh  methods  of  instruction,  their 
benefits  are  extended,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  to  a  ffreater  pro- 
portion of  the  population  than  in  the  most  favored  countries  of  Europe. 

Scotland. 

.  Scotland  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  general  eddcation 
of  the  people  in  parish  schools.  The  foundation  of  the  system 
was  laid  in  1494,  by  a  law  requiring  all  barons  and  sabetaatial 
freeholders  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to 
nine  years,  and  then  to  other  seminaries,  that  the  country  might 
have  persons  capable  of  filling  civil  offices.*  In  1615,  the  bish- 
ops were  empowered  to  establish  a  school  in  every  parish ;  and  in 
1696,  the  defects  of  this  law  were  supplied  by  another,  which 
provided  for  the  ipeans  of  support.  The  landlords  of  each  parish 
were  required  to  build  a  schoolhouse  and  a  dwellinghouse  for 
the  master  and  to  pay  him  a  given  salary,  at  first  from  £S  to  ;^lly 
and,  subsequently,  as  the  value  of  money  diminisho^d,  from  ;^16 
to  £^  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this  the  teacher  receives  foes 
from  the  pupils  from  3s  6d  to  78  6d  per  quarter.  The  modera- 
tion of  the  fees  brought  the  advantages  of  a  paid,  and  therefore^ 
prized  education,  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  individual  r— 
and  it  is  considered  a  misfortune  to  be  unable  to  procure  it. 

It  has  been  usually  expected  that  a  Scotch  parish  schoolmaster, 
besides  being  a  person  of  unexceptionable  character,  should  be 
able  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  reading  of  English,  in  the  arts 
of  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  more  common  i^nd  usefiil  branches 
of  practical  mathematics,  and  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  such 
classical  attainments  as  might  qualify  him  for  teaching  Latin  and 
the  rudiments  of  Greek* 

*How  important  than,  is  this  tuhject  in  a  conntiy  whnw  sMry  amm  aay 
beoooM  a  civil  offioor ! 
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It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  elementary  instruction  obtained  at  parish  schools,  on  the 
habits  and  industry  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  has  given  to 
that  part  of  the  empire  an  importance  to  which  it  has  no  claim, 
either  from  fertility  of  soil  or  amount  of  population.  The  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  schools,  and  the  consequent  education  of  the 
people,Jiave  opened  to  all  classes  paths  to  wealth,  honor,  and  dish 
tinction.  Persons  of  the  humblest  origin  have  raised  themselves' 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  every  walk  of  ambitioii,  and  a  spirit 
of  forethought  and  energy  has  been  widely  disseminated.  | 

At  the  period  when  the  act  of  1696  ibr  .establishing  pari^ 
schools  was  passed,  Scotland^  which  had  suffered  greatly  from 
misgovemment  and  religious  persecutions,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  James  II.,  was  in  the  most  unpros- 
perons'.oonditicHi.  'There  are,'  says  Fletcher, 'at  this  day  in 
Scotland,  two  hmndredtkausamd  people  begging  from  door  to  door. 
Many  murders  have  been  discovered  amongst  them ;  and  they 
are  a  most  un^akable  oppression  to  poor  tunants.  These  are 
such  outrageous  disorders,  that  it  would  be  better  ibr  the  nation 
that  they  were  sold  for  the  gallies  or  the  West  Indies,  than  that 
they  shcMild  continue  any  longer  to  he  a  burden  and  a  curse  upon 
US.' 

No  country  ever  rose  so  rapidly  from  so  frightful  an  abyss.  In 
the  antnmn  circuits  or  aflsizes  for  the  year  1757,  no  one  was 
found  guilty  in  any  part  of  the  country,  of  a  capital  crime.  And 
nowy  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  and  a  vast  influx 
of  paupers  from  Ireland,  there  are  very  few  beggars  in  the  cotm^ 
try  ;  nor  has  any  assessment  been  imposed  for  the  support  of  the 
paor^  except  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  in  the  counties  ad* 
joining  Eng:kmd ;  and  even  there  it  is  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be 
felt  This  is  a  great  and  signal  change.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
ffo  qfuite  so  far  as  those  who  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the  estab- 
Bslmient  of  the  parochial  system  of  education.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  diffusion  of  education  that  enabled  the  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  other  changes  in  the  state  of  the  country ; 
and  which  has,  in  consequence,  led  to  a  far  more  rapid  improve- 
ment than  has  taken  place  in  any  other  European  country. 

PnimsrA. 

Of  the  continental  states  of  Europe,  Switzerland  and  Holland 
are  among  the  best  furnished  with  the  means  of  obtaining  ele- 
mentary instruction ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  efforts  that 
have  lately  been  made  to  diffuse  education  throuffhout  other  coun- 
tries. Frederick  the  Great  of  Prnssiay  whose  feme  as  a  warrior 
has  abscond,  bis  taknti  as  aetttennn,  his  the  distinguished  merit 
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of  being  the  first  continental  soTereign  who  endeavored  to  bring 
education  within  the  reach  of  all  daases  of  his  subjects.  The 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  John  Quincy  Adams,  has,  in 
his  Letters  on  Silena,  given  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of 
the  Seminaries  which  Frederick  caused  to  be  established  in  every 
village  of  Silesia,  and  which  have  since  been  copied  in  other  states, 
in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  their  good  effects.  We  are  sure 
we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  laying  before  them  a  few  extracts 
froqi  Mr  Adams's  valuable  and  interesting  work. 

*  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  education  had  seldom 
been  made  an  object  of  the  concern  of  governments ;  and  Silesia, 
like  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  but  wretchedly  provided  either  with 
schools  or  teachers.  In  the  small  towns  and  villages,  the  school- 
masters were  so  poorly  paid,  that  they  could  not  subsist  without 
practising  some  other  trade  besides  their  occupation  as  instruc- 
ters ;  and  they  usually  united  the  character  of  the  village  fiddler 
with  that  of  the  village  schoolmaster.  Even  of  these,  there  were 
BO  few,  that  the  children  of  the  peasants  in  general,  throughout 
the  province,  were  left  untaught.  This  was  especially  the  ease 
in  Upper  Silesia.  Frederick  issued  an  ordinance,  that  a  school 
should  be  kept  in  every  village,  and  that  a  competent  subsistence 
should  be  provided  for  the  schoolmaster,  by  the  joint  contributi<Mi 
of  the  lord  of  the  village  and  of  the  tenants.  The  superinten- 
dence of  the  schools  was  prescribed  as  the  duty  of  the  clergy. 

'  Frederick  derived  important  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
meritorious  plan,  fiom  Felbiger,  an  Augustine  moiik,  who  travel- 
led to  different  countries  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  best 
modes  of  teaching,  and  under  wIkmo  superintendence,  pattern 
echools  were  established  at  Breslau,  Glatz,  and  other  places, 
which  all  the  candidates  for  the  situation  of  schoolmaster  are 
obliged  to  attend.    . 

*  After  all  these  preparatory  measures  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  an  ordinance  was  published  in  the  year  1765,  prescribing 
the  mode  of  teaching  as  adopted  in  the  seminaries,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  clergy  should  superintend  the  efficacious  estab- 
lishment of  the  system.  The  regulations  of  this  ordinance  prove 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  labbured  to  q>read 
the  benefits  of  usefiil  knowledge  among  his  subjects.  The  teach- 
ers are  directed  to  give  plain  instruction,  and  upon  subjects 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  ;  not  merely  to  had  the 
memory  of  their  scholars  with  words,  but  to  make  things  tn^eSf- 
gibk  to  their  understanding,  and  to  habituaie  them  to  the  use  of 
their  own  reason,  by  explaining  every  object  of  the  lesson,  so  that 
the  children  themselves  may  bi  able  to  explain  it,  upon  examina- 
tion. The  candidates  for  school-keeping  must  give  specimens  of 
their  ability,  by  teaching  at  one  of  th^  schools  connected  with  the 
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seminary^  in  presence  of  the  professors,  that  they  may  remark 
and  correct  any  thing  defective  in  the  candidate's  method. 

The  school  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  lord  and  tenants,  without 
distinction  of  religions.  The  boys  must  all  be  sent  to  school 
from  their  sixth  to  their  thirteenth  year,  whether  the  parents  are 
able  to  pay  the  school  tax  or  not  For  the  poor,  the  school  money 
must  be  raised  by  collections.  Every  parent  or  guardian  who 
neglects  to  send  his  child  or  pupU  to  school,  without  sufficient 
cause,  isr  obliged  to  pay  a  double  tax,  for  which  the  guardians  shall 
have  no  allowance.  Every  curate  must  examine,  weekly,  the 
children  of  the  school  in  his  parish.  A  general  examination  must 
be  held  annually  by  the  deans  of  the  districts  of  the  schools 
within  their  respective  precincts ;  and  a  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  the  talents  and  attention  of  the  sofaoolmasters,  the 
state  of  the  buildings,  and  the  attendance  of  the  children  made 
to  the  office  of  Vicar  General,  who  is  bound  to  transmit  all  these 
reports  to  the  royal  domain  offices,  from  which  orders  are  issued 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  schools.  This  system  was  at 
first  prepared  only  for  the  Catholic  schools ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  most  of  the  Lutheran  consistories. 

The  system  had  at  first  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The 
indolence  of  the  Catholic  ciergy  was  averse  to  the  new  and 
troublesome  duty  imposed  upon  them.  Their  zeal  was  alarmed 
at  the  danger  arising  firom  this  diffiision  of  light  to  the  stability 
of  their  church ;  they  considered  alike  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
and  the,  spirit  of  inquiry  as  their  natural  enemies.  Bot  the  firm- 
ness of  the  government  overcame  every  obstacle.  There  are 
now  more  than  3500  schools  established  in  the  province.  Before 
the  Seven  Years'  war,  there  had  not  been  more  than  one  periodical 
journal  or  gazette  published  in  the  province  at  one  time ;  while 
there  are  now  no  fewer  than  seventeen  newspapers  and  magazines^ 
which  appear  by  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  and  the  quarter ; 
and  many  of  them  upon  subjects  generally  useful^  and  which 
contain  very  valuable  information  on  all  the  most  interesting^ 
topics  of  discussion. 

The  effects  of  this  system  of  education  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  have  been  equally  striking  and  beneficial.  Agriculture 
and  manufactures  have  been  vastly  improved  and  extended; 
Silesia  is,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
districts  of  the  continent  The  revolution  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  universal  instruction  is  stated  by  the 
native  writers,  quoted  by  Mr  Adams,  to  have  been  not  lessimpor* 
tant,  though  of  a  slower  and  milder  character  than  that  of  Luther. 
The  habits  of  the  people  have  been  signally  improved ;  and  they 
have  become,  as  every  one  knows,  among  the  most  intelligent, 
orderiy,  and  industrious  in  Europe. 

To  he  con^uw€tL 
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Art.  V.  —  Infant  School  of  Geneva — No.  H. 

BT  J.   MONOD. 

Concerning  the  Direction  of  the  EstahUshment, 
OuB  school  being  an  asylum  for  mere  infants,  there  exists 
,  the  greatest  necessity  that  diey  receive  that  share  of  physical 
attention  which  their  feeble  state  demands,  and  which  may 
compensate  for  the  care  they  would  have  received  from  their 
parents.  But  as  no  one  is  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
a  mother,  we  deem  it  indispensable  that  a  woman  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  establishment. 

In  the  direction  of  our  school,  we  could  better  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  male,  than  a  female  instructer.  In  England, 
schools  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  conducted  solely  by  females. 
We  think,  however,  that  a  man  ought  to  superintend,  especially 
if  the  number  of  pupils  is  large,  as  he  will  have  greater  suc- 
cess in  infusing  into  the  school  a  love  of  order  and  habits  of 
precision.  Three  persons  are  attached  to  the  establishment  at 
Geneva.     Their  duties  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  master  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  school 
Bnd  sustains  die  responsibility.  He  keeps  three  registers,  the 
moral  register,  the  regi3ter  of  discipline,  and  that  of  accounta- 
bility. He  receives  or  admits  the  infants,  and  has  power,  in 
certain  cases  provided  by  the  regulations,  to  dismiss  them.  In 
methods  of  instruction  he  has  great  latitude.  In  regqlating  the 
seasons  of  occupation  he  is  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  gende- 
men  of  the  committee;  but  w  not  permitted  to  devote  more 
than  ttoenty  minvtes  to  each  lesson.  The  principal  female  in- 
structer is  subordmate  to  the  supermtendent,  under  the  inqieC" 
don  of  the  conmiittee.  She  oversees  them  in  regard  to  clean- 
liness, and  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  infancy.  She  has  die 
charge  of  the  most  elementary  part  of  the  instruction  of  the 
youngest  pupik ;  she  also  instructs  the  girls  in  knitting  and  sew- 
ing, during  such  a  pordon  of  the  dme  as  is  determined  by  the 
advance  m  the  oraer  of  their  lessons.  Besides  these  dudes 
she  has  the  oversight  of  a  female  in  a  lower  department,  who  is 
charged  with  attendmg  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  children, 
and  also  performs  the  office  of  porter.  She  carries  home  such 
infants  as  may  be  taken  ill  during  the  day ;  takes  charge  of  the 
provisions,  and  distributes  them  among  the  children  \  and  when 
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not  otherwise  occupied,  assists  the  principal  female  instructer  in 
the  discharge  of  her  duties.  An  active  and  agreeable  domestic 
may  perform  these  offices.  We  think,  however,  that  a 
domestic,  though  necessary  to  us,  might  be  dispensed  with  in 
smaller  establishments. 

Children  of  both  sexes  are  received  from  three  years,  and 
eveq  younger,  up  to  six  years  of  age.  They  pay  the  moderate 
sum  of  twentyone  cents  a  month.  The  pastors  of  Greneva, 
take  upon  them  the  care  of  a  great  number  of  poor  children 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  tuition.  No  food  is  given  \he 
children,  except  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  parents.  As  a 
reward,  however,  for  th6  little  labours  they  peform,  we  some- 
times distribute  among  them  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden. 

The  usual  number  of  children  present,  is  from  90  to  100. 
It  has  been  greater,  but  we  have  not  been  slow  enough  in  adding 
new  pupils  to  our  school ;  and  experience  has  forcibly  taught 
us  that  m  the  commencement  of  an  establishment  of  this  kind| 
the  number  of  pupils  should  be  small. 

Cf  Order. 

We  have  first  to  describe  that  external  or  material  order 
which  exists  independently  of  the  children. 

Material  order  comprehends  the  arrajigemeni,  symmetric  and 
regular,  of  everytliing  pertaining  to  the  establishment.  There 
is  regularity  in  the  marcA  of  the  school ;  in  the  exercises^  which 
always  follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order;  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  even  in  things  of  no 
con»derabla  moment.  The  foUowing  rules  tend  to  establish 
(Nrder. 

1.  From  the  1st  of  April  to  the  30th  of  September,  the 
school  is  opened  in  the  morning  precisely  at  8  o'ck)ck ;  and 
firom  Oct.  1st  to  March  31st,  at  nine. 

2.  From  April  1  st  to  September  30th,  it  is  closed  at  6  P.  M. ; 
and  from  Oct.  1st  to  March  31st,  at  four. 

3.  The  children  must  be  present  at  the  school,  morning  and 
evening,  regularly. 

4.  Pupils  will  be  received  only  on  the  1st  and  5th  days  of 
each  month. 

5.  It  is  expected  that  the  tuition  fees,  of  21  cents  a  month 
to  each  child,  will  be  punctually  paid  at  the  close  of  each  month. 
Delay  in  this  payment,  will  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  the  child. 

6.  When  a  month  has  been  commenced,  whatever  may  have 
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been  the  causes  of  a  child's  absence  the  whole  month  must  be 
paid  for. 

7.  The  door  will  remam  open  for  entrance  half  an  hour  only 
from  the  time  of  commencing  school,  after  which  it  wiH  be 
shut,  and  those  who  arrive  later,  will  be  obliged  to  return  home. 

8.  Persons  wishing  to  visit  the  school,  cannot  be  admitted 
unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

9.  From  half  past  eleven  to  one  o'clock ;  and  from  four  to 
half  past  four,  the  door  will  be  opened  so  that  the  children  can 
go  out,  dine,  and  take  luncheon.  Each  infant  may,  however, 
bring  bis  food  for  the  day. 

10.  No  person  who  conducts  a  child  to  school  is  allowed  to 
stop  there  on  any  pretext  whatever,  or  detain  either  of  the  in- 
structers,  by  conversation. 

11.  Every  in&nt  who  comes  to  school  with  its  hands  dirty, 
head  filthy,  or  badly  combed,  hair  too  long,  or  clothes  torn, 
will  be  immediately  sent  back  to  its  parents. 

To  these  rules  we  must  add  a  decision  recently  made  by  the 
committee  of  the  school,  that  they  will  receive  no  child  who 
has  not  been  vaccinated,  or  who  is  suspected  of  having  any  of 
those  diseases  commonly  considered  contagious. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  describe  the  situation,  and  external 
and  mtemal  arrangement  of  the  schoolhouse.  Although  we 
do  not  present  it  as  a  model,  yet,  in  its  general  arrangement,  it 
ofiers  many  facilities  for  enabling  the  children  to  perform  their 
exercises  with  ease,  and  freedom  of  movement. 

General  Arrangement — Interior  Distribution. 
1st.  The  chamber  of  entrance,  where  the  hats,  baskets,  outer 
garments,  and  other  thmgs  which  the  children  may  bring  with 
diem  to  school,  are  deposited.  Benches  are  placed  around  the 
sides  of  this  chamber  designed  as  seats.  Here  the  children 
are  examined  in  regard  to  cleanliness.  Those  who  are  dirty 
are  washed,  &c.  All  their  litde  wants  and  troubles,  here  re- 
ceive that  attention  which  they  require.  When  they  cannot  go 
into  the  garden,  their  games  and  recreations  are  carried  on  m 
this  chamber.  It  serves  also  as  an  apartment  for  the  youngest 
of  the  children ;  for  those  who  are  newly  entered ;  and  those 
who  are  incapable  of  following  the  usual  exercises  of  the  prin- 
cipal chamber.  It  is  under  die  supervision  of  the  principal 
female  instructer,  who  amuses  them  and  keeps  them  occupied 
with  various  litde  exercises.     On  account  of  the  division  of  the 
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chfldren,  this  chamber  is  of  great  importance.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  engravings  in  natural  history,  designed  both  to 
instruct  and  amuse.  The  floor  is  made  of  very  hard  wood, 
that  their  steps  may  not  sound  so  loud  as  diey  otherwise  would. 
The  stove  or  fire  place,  made  of  glazed  bricks,  warms  both 
chambers.  Also  a  litde  oven  where  they  can  warm  over  the 
dinners  of  the  children ;  but  during  the  summer,  a  neighbour 
kindly  aQows  them  the  use  of  his  oven. 


BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 


1-2.  Windowf  in 
the  roof. 


A.  Garden  door. 


B.  Windows. 


C.  OirclM. 


D.  Deik. 


E.  Reflecting  room. 


F.  Cloeet 


G.  Gallery. 

•  # 


H.  Benehee. 


8.  Stove. 


PLAN   OF   THE    BUILDING. 

3d.  The  second  chamber,  or  the  ^  Hall,'  is  32  feet  in  length, 
by  21  b  breadth.  The  first  chamber  is  of  the  sanie  breadth, 
but  13  feet  less  in  length.  The  Hall  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
lessons  or  exercises.  It  is  connected  with  the  first  chamber  by 
two  doors,  with  glass  windows,  and  with  the  garden  by  a  con- 
venient opening  to  the  north,  which  serves  to  admit  fresh  air. 
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It  16  lighted  by  lateral  windows,  and  hy  openings  in  the  roof 
(1  and  2.)  "  The  extremity  of  the  Hall  is  occupied  by  the 
gallery,  (G.)  consisting  of  four  semicircular  benches,  one  feot 
in  height,  rising  one  above  another.  Three  rows  of  little  Jpillars 
tssist  the  children  m  mounting  the  successively  ascending  steps, 
and  naturally  divide  the  gallery,  or  amphitheatre, Jmto /our 
sections.  Of  all  our  methods  of  arrangement,  this  appears  to 
us  the  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  instructions  of  the  teach^ 
er,  and  secure  the  attention  of  the  children. 

Before  the  gallery  is  a  Desk  (D.),  where  the  instructer 
places  himself  upon  a  platform,  elevated  several  inches.  On 
one  side  of  the  gallery  is  a  little  chamber  (E),  called  the  re- 
flecting room ;  it  is  uncovered  above ;  the  door  is  of  glass. 
On  tli^ther  sid^h  the  door  of  communication  with  the  garden. 
Before  the  desk  are  eight  benches,  where  the  children  are 
placed  for  certain  exercises,  particularly  for  writing.  Free 
communication  can  take  place  among  the  children  in  all  parts 
of  the  room ;  this  is  necessary  to  favor  order  in  the  exercises. 
When  the  exercises  are  not  simultaneous,  the  room  can  be  di- 
vided by  paraUel  partitions,  whose  height  should  not  exceed 
that  of  the  taDest  children ;  forming  an  enclosure  for  the  small- 
est.   This  division  would  present  great  advantages  in  marching. 

Apparaiv^j  fyc. 
In  everjischool  for  litde  children,  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
number*  of  plates  and  engravings,  representing  a  great  variety 
of  ol]jects.  The  method  of  instruction  by  pictures  and  visible 
representations,  we  regard  as  eminendy  calculated  to  develope 
the  intelligence  of  the  children ;  instructing  them  less,  however, 
by  a  knowledge  #  the  object  itself,  than  by  the  reflections  and 
inquiries  which  it  suggests.  It  serves  as  a  text  for  free  con- 
versation between  the  instructer  and  his  pupils.  These  engrav- 
ings or  representations  are  of  various  kinds. 

1.  Subjects  of  natural  history,  familiar  to  the  children,  as 
the  horse,  the  cow,  the  ass,  fruits,  vegetables,  &e. ;  animals 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar  forms,  habits,  instincts,  uses,  and 
modes  of  living.  Our  mAjects  are,  however,  drawn  from  ait- 
imated  nature  only. 

2.  The  most  common  and  useful  arts  and  trades,  as  the 
occupations  of  the  carpenter,  cabinet  maker,  mason,  shoemaker, 
be*  Only  one  trade  should  be  represented  on  the  same  picture. 
In  the  first  design,  the  workman  is  at  his  labour ;  his  tools  and 
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the  materials  be  einplo3rs,  ou^t  to  be  disdncti  but  not  too 
numerous. 

3.  Engravings,  of  moral  traits  of  character,  such  as  are  not 
beyond  the  capacities  and  ages  of  the  pupils.  The  foUowmg 
are  a  few  of  our  subjects ;  ^  The  angry  children,  and  the  little 
peacemaker.'  'Beneficence  exercised  by  a  child,  who  left  his 
fisLj  to  giye  alms  to  a  poor  person.'  '  Disobedience  punished.* 
*  Paternal  bve,  or  the  two  little  Swiss  lost  in  the  forest.' 

4.  We  have  in  progress  the  designs  of  subjects  drawn  from 
*  sacred  history,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 


Art.  VI. — Seminaries  for  Tsachers  in  Prussia. 

The  aeeant  resolotion  of  the  American  Ljceiim,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  Seminaries  for  teachers,  as  a  most  important  means  tor  the 
improvement  of  education,  is  an  indication  of  increasing  interest  on  this 
■abject,  and  we  hope  will  excite  public  attention.  We  trust,  thenxfore, 
that  the  following  account  of  the  Seminaries  of  Prussia,  translated  from  a  . 
German  periodical  of  education,  will  afford  seasonable  and  interesting^  ) 
information. 

There  were  in  Prussia,  in  1825,*  twentyeieht  public  semi- 
naries, for  preparing  young  men  to  become  teachers  of  common 
schools.  Besides  these,  there  were  numerous  private  institu- 
tions of  the  kind,  generally  under  the  superintendence  and 
instruction  of  individual  clergymen.  Five  of  these  seminaries 
are  likewise  institutions  for  general  education,  and  receive  other 
pupils,  besides  those  who  are  candidates  for  school  teachers* 
Xo  each  of  those  seminaries  is  attached  a  model  school,  which 
is  found  to  be  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  in^tution. 
The  arrangements  and  the  degrees  of  connexion  of  these 
schools  with  the  seminaries  are,  however,  very  different  in  the 
various  institutions.  In  some,  the  pupils  of  the  sembaries  are 
instructed,  in  common  with  the  hieher  classes  of  the  school, 
with  the  under  classes  of  which  they  exercise  themselves  in 
giving  them  instruction.  In  other  seminaries,  diere  is  a  con- 
nexion with  village  schools,  city  free  schook,  or  other  estab- 
lishments of  common  mstruction.  Some  of  these  schools  have 
their  own  overseers,  who  independently  direct  and  oversee  the 

*  In  1838,  there  were  twentjei^ht  seminariee,  with  1500  popilf ,  whieii 
fimnshed  600  teaeban  animallj. 
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exercises  of  tbeir  pupils ;  m  others,  the  teachers  of  die  «enii» 
naries  ai*e  connected  with  the  officers  of  the  school  in  its 
superintendence.  There  are  also  some  of  these  schools,  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  semmaries  are  only  admitted  as 
q>ectators. 

These  various  arrangements  may  each  have  their  advantages 
and  their  defects,  which  at  this  time  we  shall-  not  attempt  to 
specify.  We  shall  only  remark  that  the  following  thmgs  appear 
to  be  requisite  in  these  model  schools. 

1.  The  principal  and  the  class  teachers  should  be  as  able  as* 
possible ;  they  must  be  ready  and  skilful  in  the  treatment  of 
every  object  of  instruction.  They  must  be  themselves,  not 
only  patterns  and  guides,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must 
understand  how  to  point  out  and  correct  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes into  which  young  teachers  are  likely  to  fall,  that  their 
establishment  may  really  be  what  it  professes,  a  model  school. 

2.  In  the  model  school,  only  die  most  simple  apparatus,  and 
die  most  simple  means  of  teaching,  and  of  discipline,  must  be 
employed.  The  young  teacher  must  here  learn  to  exeeute 
most  things  himself,  and  not  rely  upon  much  external  support, 
either  from  numerous  books,  or  a  complicated  apparatus  of 
globes,  maps,  diagrams,  iic.  prepared  to  his  hand.  It  is  still 
worse  to  accustom  the  candidate  for  teaching  to  a  great  variety 
of  means  of  discipline.  He  must  learn  to  govern  his  class  wfth 
a  look,  a  gesture,  or  a  word ;  and  these  should  be  his  ordinary 
rewards  and  punishments.  He  should  become  familiar  with 
the  various  peculiarities  of  children,  so  that  he  may  hereafter 
distinguish  Uiem  readily,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  Above 
all  things,  he  should  learn,  that  he  has  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  soul,  the  wiU,  the  spuit,  and  that  everything  is  not  to 
be  decided  according  to  the  external  appearance,  or  pardcular 

'actions.  Classification  according  to  moral  conduct  and  be- 
haviour, seats  of  disgrace,  books  of  hcuior,  offices  of  honor, 
degrading  or  promoting  by  location,  black  lists,  and  other 
numerous  inventions  of  the  kind  which  have  been  adopted  by 
some  teachers,  ought  never  to  be  introduced  or  countenanced 
in  model  schools,  even  if  we  should  admit  that  an  mtelligent 
instructer  might  occasionally  have  recourse  to  such  means. 

3.  The  term  of  pupilage,  the  division  into  classes,  with  many 
other  circumstances,  are  ever  various  in  the  different  seminaries. 
In  some,  the  candidates  for  teachers  remain  three  years ;  m 
others,  two  years ;  and  in  several,  the  period  is  indefinite. 
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Where  die  course .  is  two  years,  in  some  instances^  there 
are  four  classes,  and  students  are  received,  and  some  also 
leave  the  institution,  every  six  months.  Where  there  is  a 
course  of  three  years,  the  pupils  are  received  annually.  A 
three  years'  course,  on  the  whole^  is  found  preferable.  The 
first  vear  should  be  employed  m  acquiring  knowledge  and 
principles  that  are-  indispensible.  In  the  second  year,  this 
Knowledge  is  extended  and  applied  to  proper  objects.  During 
the  last  year,  ihe  practical  preparation  is  particularly  attended 
to,  with  appropriate  exercises. 

This  regular  plan  has  hitherto  been  followed  in  but  few 
seminaries,  the  greater  number  having  a  course  of  only  two 
years,  with  two  classes.  In  some,  all  the  pupils  are  comprised 
m  one  class.  In  such  imperfect  institutions,  everything  depends 
upon  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  principal ;  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, it  is  firom  his  ardor,  fidelity,  and  skill,  and  not  firom  his 
arrangements,  his  success  proceeds.  It  is  to  be  wished,  by  all 
means,  that  these  institutions  might  be  brought  to  perfection, 
though  a  three  years'  course,  with  three  classes,  is  necessarily 
attended  with  considerable  expense. 

In  general  each  of  the  semmaries  has  an  appropriate  building. 
In  most  of  the  institutions,  the  pupils  reside  in  the  building,  and 
board  tc^ether.  This  arrangement  has  a  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence. Their  assembling  three  times  a  day,  their  uniting  in 
daily  worship,  and  their  being  constantly  under  the  inspection 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  contribute  much  to  order,  and 
to  the  correctness  and  prosperity  of  their  habits  and  deportment. 

The  expense  of  the  board  is  generally  defrayed  wholly,  or 
in  part,  from  the  funds  of  the  institution ;  and  the  other  charges 
are  very  small.  But  where  tKe  students  support  themselves, 
the  expense  is  almost  incredibly  light,  on  account  of  the  great 
economy  of  these  establishments.  In  the  seminary  atBreslau, 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  are  furnished  ibr  2  rthl.  lOsgr. 
a  month  (not  far  fi*om  1  dollar  50  cents.) 

Every  seminary  ought  to  have  its  own  director,  and  where  it 
is  practicable,  it  is  preferred  in  Prussia  that  he  should  be  a 
clergyman.  In  some  provinces,  the  pupils  when  they  leave  the 
sem'inary  receive  only  a  conditional  recommendation,  and  it  is 
made  their  duty  to  return  again  within  two  or  three  years,  for 
further  exercise  and  trial  m  the  institution,  when  those  who 
prove  worthy  are  formally  invested  or  recommended  as  instruct- 
-  ers.    In  others^  the  students  upon  their  departure,  especially 
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when  the  overseers  sre  members  of  the  prcmncial  board  of 
schools,  are  recommended^  and  first  enjoyed  as  assistant 
teachers.  But  perhaps  a  stiU  better  method  is,  to  commit  the 
young  man,  who  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge,  to  the  care 
of  an  able  teacher,  under  whose  guidance  he  may,  for  one  or 
two  years  as  assistant,  acquire  experience,  and  then  return  to 
die  seminary,  and. obtain  the  most  extensive  mstruction  in  the 
method  of  teaching.  Practical  precepts  and  suggestions  will 
now  have  their  full  influence. 

These  seminaries,  are  not  very  closely  connected  With  the 
boards  of  schools  appointed  by  government,  though  they  furnish 
most  of  the  best  teachers  that  are  employed  in  the  schools 
The  connexion  with  the  unirersities  and  the  gymnasiums  is  still 
less.  They  appear  to  have  principally  arisen  during  the  last 
twenlyfive  years,  and  most  of  them  since  1815,  after  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  public  had  been  particularly 
turned  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  The  more 
elevated  the  standard  of  instruction,  the  more  necessity  there 
was  found  for  weH  educated  instnicters ;.  and  these  seminaries 
have  thus  continued  to  flourish,  and  increase  in  numbers,  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  demand  for  able  teachers. 

The  following  are  the  branches  of  instructum  which  are 
taught  in  the  seminaries  for  teachers  of  common  schools. 

Religion ;  the  German  language ;  arithmetic,  mental  and  on 
the  slate ;  geometry,  in  its  more  simple  elements ;  natural  phi- 
losophy, including  natural  history,  botany,  &c. ;  history,  geograr 
phy,  pedagogics  and  didactics;  drawing,  writing,  theory  of 
music,  and  smging.  These  are  taught  in  the  most  practical 
manner,  technical  terms,  and  'subtle  niceties,  divisions,  and 
arrangements,  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Singing  is  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  a  German  school,  and  no  candidate 
can  be  admitted  as  a  teacher  without  this  qualification,  unless 
he  is  preeminendy  skQled  in  every  other  department  of  instruc- 
tion. In  this  case,  which  however  very  rarely  occurs,  the 
deficiency  of  the  principal  teacher  must  be  supplied  by  an 
assistant.  Besides  singing,  the  instructers  of  schools  are  taught 
instrumental  music,  such  as  the  flute,  violin,  and  harpsichord, 
and  are  expected  to  be  skilful  players  on  the  organ.  Instru- 
ments and  teachers  of  music  are  provided  for  every  sem- 
inary. 

Gardening  and  the  rearing  of  firuit  trees  are  expected  to  be 
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made  subjects  of  instruction  and  of  practice  in  these  seminaries* 
In  the  institutions  which  have  a  garden,  a  part  of  it  is  used  for 
this  piupose.  The  gardener  will  therefore  contribute  his  share 
of  instruction. 

The  succeeding  articles  of  this  number,  consist  of  a 
very  minute  tabular  account  of  the  several  semmaries,  the  . 
number  of  teachers,  pupils,  classes,  be.  —  an  edict  of 
government  respecting  some  general  regulations  for  aU  the 
seminaries — the  particular  regulations  and  constitution  of  the 
seminary  at  Mors,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  standard  for 
new  institutions  of  the  kind,  as  well  ad  a  model  for  the  imita- 
tion of  the  old — the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  seminary 
at  Breslaw — with  articles  of  intelligence  in  reference  to  the 
preceding  subjects. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  the  pupils,  in  the  twenlyeight 
seminaries  of  teachers,  was  1500,  of  whom  630  were  annually 
recommended  as  school  teachers.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
120  from  the  smaller  institutions,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
teachers,  who  annually  receive  their  education  in  seminaries 
pecidiarly  adapted  to  form  instructers,  is  750.  There  are 
from  21,000  to  23,000  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  about  840  new  teachers  are  annually 
required  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  yearly  occur.  There 
'are,  therefore,  not  far  from  100  new  teachers  demanded  every 
year,  who  have  not  been  educated  at  the  seminaries. 

School-keeping,  in  Germany,  appears  to  be  a  very  healthy 
employment.  The  teachers  pursue  the  business  for  life,  and 
like  clergymen  are  settled  m  particular  places,  from  which  they 
rarely  remove.  The  average  of  the  time,  which  they  are 
usuafiy  able  to  devote  to  their  professions,  is  about  ihirtythree 
years ;  and  they  are  generally  about  twentyfour  years  old, 
when  they  engage  as  instructers 


Art.  VIL— Intuitive  Instruction. 

The  foUowing  is  the  sequel  of  tlie  first  lesson  on  intuitive  instruction, 
begun  in  our  last  number. 

The  Window.    We  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  cobr  of  the 

window  as  a  whole ;  but  the  cotor  of  the  parts  is  to  be  noticed 

in  its  place.     ^Look  at  this  window;'  the  teacher  at  the  same 
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time  pobtbg  with  a  staff  to  its  borders.  'What  can  you  ny 
of  the  form  of  the  window  ?  Has  its  form  any  resemblance  to 
the  ceiling,  or  the  floor?  In  what  does  the  resemblance  consist? 
It  has  four  comers  or  angles.  Consider  the  distance  of  the  > 
angles  from  each  other.  Are  all  the  angles  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ?  If  you  are  not  sure,  we  will  measure 
with  this  staff.  Who  wiU  draw  for  me  the  figure  of  the  winclow 
upon  a  slate  ?  I  will  do  it  on  the  black  board.  Which  of  these 
lines  are  alike  ?  Which  are  unlike  ?  These  vertical  or  perpen- 
dicular lines  show  the  height,  and  these  horizontal  or  level  Ibes 
show  the  breadth  of  the  window.  Is  the  window  as  broad  as. 
it  is  high  ?  Which  is  the  larger,  the  breadth  or  the  height  of  the 
window  ?  Do  you  see  the  lines  that  run  parallel,  or  at  equal 
distance  from  each  other?  Which  are  these  Imes?  Show  me 
the  parallel  Imes  upon  the  window  itself.  The  window,  like 
the  ceiling  or  floor,  is  consequently  a  four  sided  figure,  or  quad- 
rangle ;  but  it  is  an  oblong  quadrangle,  or  parallelogram,^  be- 
cause die  height  and  breadth  are  unequal,  in  an  exact  square 
the  sides  are  all  equal.  But  there  are  more  windows  here. 
What  is  their  figure  ?  Repeat  after  me.  AU  the  windows  of  the 
room  are  oblong  quadrangles,  or  parallelograms.' 

'  This  window  consists  of  more  than  one  piece,  it  has  parts.' 
Here  the  teacher  opens,  one  part  of  the  window,  called  the 
aesh ;  '  Which  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  window.'  A 
window  is  supposed,  of  which  the  upper  sash  is  smaller  than 
the  lower ;  the  upper  contabing  only  six,  and  the  lower  nine 
panes  of  glass.  '  These  parts  are  the  sashes.  How  many 
sashes  has  this  window?'  The  children  ^ould  answer  in  a  very 
distinct  manner;  the  window  has  two  sashes.  'Look  very 
narrowly  at  the  sashes,  are  they  not  somewhat  like  the  whole 
window  ?  They  resemble  it  in  being  parallelograms,  and  the  up- 
per sash  in  notbemg  exacdy  square.  Compare  the  sashes  with 
each  other.  Are  they  alike?  The  upper  sash  is  smaller  than  the 
lower  sash ;  the  lower  sash  is  larger  than  the  upper  sash.  You  say 
the  lower  sash  is  larger  than  the  upper ;  is  that  true  ?  See  me  draw 
them  here  upon  the  black  board.  You  may  do  the  same  upon 
your  slates.^  Wherein  consists  their  difierence?  Is  the  lower 
sash  broader  than  the  upper?  Here  they  are  alike ;  they  are  of 
equal  breadth..  Are  they  both  of  equal  height  ?  We  wOl  meas- 
ure. See  how  much  higher  the  lower  is,  than  the  upper.  If 
it  is  higher,  it  is  also  larger.' 

'Who  can  tell  me  the  number  of  sashes  in  two,  three,  four, 
five  wfaidows?' 
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<  Let  us  proceed  and  examine  a  single  sash  of  a  window. 
T1&  also  consists  of  various  parts,  which  you  can  disdnguidh.' 
The  teacher  now  mentions  the  parts  in  their  order ;  the  panes 
of  glass,  die  frames,  the  lead,  the  pulley,  the  shutters  or  blinds, 
the  window  curtain,  cornice,  fac.  The  panes  —  their  form  is  to 
be  considered  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  whole  window,  which 
is  oblong,  quadrilateral;  or  a  parallelogram.  The  materials — they 
are  of  glass,  which  is  transparent.  Why  must  they  be  trans^ 
parent  ?  The  number  of  papes.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
window  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  mentioning  the 
materials,  design^  use,  &c. 

Thusihe  wmdow  is  analyzed  and  considered  in  all  its  parts. 
It  still  remams  to  construct  it,  as  we  construct  the  room  after 
we  have  analyzed  it;  that  is,  we  must  present  the  window 
again  as  a  whole,  and  show  how  the  diflferent  parts  mutually 
depend  upon  each  other,  and  are  connected  together.  The 
recess  of  the  window  is  covered  by  the  curtain ;  the  frame  is 
die  essential  part  of  the  window ;  on  it  die  pulleys  are  fixed, 
by  which  we  move  the  sashes.  The  panes  are  set  in  the  sashes, 
and  are  connected  to  each  other  by  the  lead.  The  spring  bolt, 
or  odier  apparatus,  serves  to  fasten  the  sashes  so  that  they  can- 
not be  opened  on  the  outside.  ^ 

The  teacher  thus  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  various  objects  in 
the  room.  We  have  given  these  examples  expressly  to  show 
the  process  of  conducting  visible  instruction.  All  the  objects 
m  the  room,  cannot  be  analyzed  with  equal  facility ;  and  the 
teacher  must  pass  over  such  in  a  more  cursory  manner.  The 
stove,  for  instance,  may  be  difficult  to  be  described,  as  its  form 
is  more  complicated,  perhaps,  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
ardcle.  But  we  must  not  ^ink  from  such  difficulties,  or  con- 
sult our  own  ease.  Whoever  undertakes  to  teach,  will  find  it 
indispensable  to  take  iimt  to  prepare  Mmse^;  and  he  will  soon 
perceive  materials  accumulate  on  his  hands,  and  that  many 
objects  are  rich  in  the  means  of  instruction,  which  he. at  first 
sight  imagined  to  be  barren  or  inexplicable.  We  must  be 
cautious  of  protractmg  a  task  to  an  improper  lenedi,  and  by 
tediously  dwelling  upon  a  subject,  waste  aU  its  spirit  and  divest 
it  of  an  its  bterest  to  the  children. 

In  concluding  this  first  section,  it  only  remains  to  mention 
how  far  we  have  actually  followed  the  elementary  plto,  and 
have  remained  faithfiil  to  the  precepts  which  we  have  previous- 
ly sketched  for  ourselves.    We  shall  be  brief  in  the  remarks 
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we  make,  for  if  we  undertake  to  give  further  examples  at 
length,  it  will  lead  us  to  be  too  prolix;  it  is  therefore tiecessar7, 
once  for  all,  to  call  to  mind  the  preceding-  directions,  which 
are  not  only  applicable  here,  but  will  be  found  to  apply  to  every 
part  of  our  future  remarks. 

We  begb  by  showing  the  nearest  objects  of  sight,  such  aa 
are  found  in  the  school  room.  Everything  must  also  be  shown 
by  the  children  themselves  as  far  as  they  are  able.  That  whicb 
is  not  perfectly  clear  to  their  view,  must  be  perfectly  exhibited 
by  drawings,  sketched  on  the  black  board*  The  object,  as  die 
room  or  the  window,  is  first  seen  as  a  whole ;  it  is  then  divided 
into  its  parts.  After  these  are  found,  the  object  is  th^d  con- 
Uri^ead^evr.  Hence  the  process,  according  to  the  nature  of 
this  department  of  instruction,  is  gone  through  with,  Jiret  afi»- 
lyticaJbf^  and  aftertvards  eynihettcaily.  B<yth  the  processes  of 
discovery  and  of  exercise  are  strongly  impressed ;  the  first  by 
careful  exertion  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  questions ;  the 
last  by  the  teacher's  peaking,  and  the  piquls  repeating  after 
him  his  explanations.  By  repeated  inquiries,  out  of  the  regu* 
lar  course,  the  teacher  is  soon  able  to  discover,  whedier  what 
he  has  taught  is  understood  and  retained.  Religious  references 
may  here  find  a  place,  as  they  naturally  arise  from  the  character 
of  the  l.elk>os. 

The  same  method  of  teaching  prevails  through  all  the  sub- 
sequent processes.  For  the  teacher,  who  thoroughly  under* 
stands  the  preceding  course,  further  repetition  is  unnecessary* 
But  when  variations  are  proper  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  them 
out  to  the  reader. 


Art.  VUI.  —  Practical  Lessons. 

1.  Sunday  School  Lesson. 

I  WAS  requested  by  the  Superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School  to. 
converse  with  a  class  of  litde  girls,  from  four  to  seven  years  of 
age.  With  the  permission  of  the  instructer  I  complied  with 
his  request,  and  the  following  was  the  substance  of  the  convelr- 
sation. 

Children,  do  you  love  any  body  ?  '  Yes.'  Whom  do  you 
love  ?    *  My  mother.'    Do  you  bve  any  body  'else  ?    *  a  es ; 
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my  father.'  Do  you  fove  your  teacher?  *Yes.*  You  say 
you  love  your  mother,  but  why  do  you  love  her  ?  *  Because 
she  takes  care  of  me.  Because  she  is  kind.'  Very  weQ ;  and 
is  it  right  to  love  our  parents  who  are  kind  to  us  ?  '  Yes.'  But 
if  you  should  not  love  your  mother  ^who  has  been  so  kind  to 
you,  should  you  be  bad  children  ?     '  Yes.' 

To  one  of  the  children  I  said  —  Have  you  any  sisters? 
*Y€S-'  How  many?  ^Tlree.'  Any  brothers?  *Yes.'  How 
many?  'One.'  How  many  are  three  and  one?  *Four.' 
If  then  jQU  have  three  sisters  and  one  brother,  how  ma^y 
farothers  and  sisters  have  you  ?  ^  Four.'  Then  your  nK>th^r 
takes  care  of  your  brother,  and  sisters,  and  yourself;  how  many 
does  she  take  care  of  in  all?  *Five.'  And  is  your  mother 
kbd  in  taking  care  of  you  9  ^Yes.'  But  is  she  not  much 
kinder  in  taking  care  of  your  brother  and  sisters,  too?  '  Yes.' 
Did  you  not  say  you  ought  to  Iqye  her  because  she  takes  tbef 
kind  care  of  you  ?  *  Yes.'  WeU,  ought  you  not  to  love  her 
more  for  taking  care  of  five  of  you,  than  for  taking  care  of  you 
ooty?    *Yes.' 

uo  you  know  who  takes  care  of  your  mother  ?  (The  child 
hesitated.)  Perhaps  you  do  not  xmderstand  me  ?  Who  made 
your  mother,  and  keeps  her  alive  ?  '  God.'  Does  he  take 
care  of  your  mother  while  she  takes  care  of  you,  when  she  19 
awake,  and  when  she  is  asleep,  and  at  all  times  ?  *  Yes.'  Is 
he  then  kind  to  her  ?  ^  Yes.'  Ought  she  to  love  him  ?  *  Yes.' 
Whom  else  does  God  take  care  of?  ^  My  father,  and  brother, 
and  sisters.'  And  ought  your  mother  to  love  him  more  for 
taking  care  of  you,  and  your  fatlier,  and  your  brother  and  sis- 
ters ?  *  Yes.'  But  does  God  take  care  of  you  ?  *  He  does.* 
And  ought  you  to  love  Grod  ?  *  Yes.'  And  ou^t  you  to  feve 
him  more  because  he  takes  care  of  aU,  your  brother  and  8i»* 
ters,  and  your  father  and  mother  ?  *  Yes.'  SfaouM  yoo  be  a 
good  child  if  you  did  not  love  him  ?     *  No.' 

Does  God  take  care  of  any  body  else  except  your  father 
and  mother,  and  brother  and  sisters?  <04i,  Yes.*  Who? 
*  Every  body.  All  the  children  and  teachers  in  this  room.* 
Can  be  take  the  kind  care  of  so  many  ?  *  Yes.'  You  said: 
you  ought  to  love  your  mother  a  great  deal  for  taking  care  of 
you,  and  your  brother  and  sisters.  Now  ought  you  to  love 
God  a  great  deal  for  taking  care  of  so  many  people  ?  *  Y6s** 
Does  God  take  care  of  as  many  as  your  mother  does  ?  *  CMi,^ 
a  gr^rt  many  more.'    How  many;  twen^?    'Yes,  mate** 
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A  hundred  ?  '  Tes,  more.'  As  many  as  could  stand  up  in  this 
room  ?  ^  Yes.'  As  many  as  oould  stand  up  in  all  the  rooms 
in  this  city?  ^Yes.'  Can  he  see  so  many  people?  ^Yes.' 
Can  they  see  him  ?  '  No.'  Why  not  ?  ^  Because  he  is  a 
spirit*'  Ought  you  to  bve  him  a  great  deal  for  taking  care  of 
so  ^lany  people  when  you  cannot  see  him  ?    *  Yes.' 

Did  this  great  bebg  always  take  care  of  you  ?  '  Yes.'  How 
old  are  you  ?  ^  Four  years.'  How  long  has  he  taken  care  of 
you,  then  ?  *  Four  years.'  How  old  was  you  a  year  ago? 
*  Three  years.'  Are  you  a  year  older  now  than  you  was  then  ? 
^  Yes.'  Has  God  taken  care  of  you  a  year  longer  than  he  had 
then  ?  '  Yes.'  Ought  you  to  love  him  more  then  ?  *  Yes.'  But 
do  you?    (No  answer.) 

Does  your  mother  know  that  you  love  her  ?  ^  Yes.'  How 
does  she  know  it  ?  (No  reply.)  If  you  k>ve  her,  you  will  try 
tp  please  her.  Now  if  you  displease  her,  will  she  think  you 
love  her  ?  *  No.'  If  you  try  to  please  her,  will  she  think  you 
love  her  ?  ^  Yes.'  WiQ  your  mother  be  pleased  if  you  do  not 
mind  her  ?  *  No.'  But  if  you  mmd  her,  what  then  ?  ^  That 
will  please  her.'. 

Does  God  know  whether  you  love  him  ?  *  Yes.'  Will  he 
be  pleased  when  you  love  him  ?  '  Yes.'  If  you  mii|^  him,  will 
ke  be  pleased  ?  '  Yes.'  You  have  told  me  already  that  yoo 
cannot  see  God;  can  you  hear  him  speak  to  you?  *No.' 
How  can  you  know  what  he  says,  then?  How  can  you  mind 
him?  (No  r^y.)  This  book,  ^e  Bibl?,  my  chSdren,  is  to 
tell  jcni  what  God  says.  You  come  ta  Sunday  School  to  learn 
what  God  says,  that  you  may  obey  him.  But  if  you  know 
what  he  says  to  you  in  the  BiUe,  and  do  not  mind  him,  will  he 
be  pleased?  'No.'  Shallyoube  bad  chfldren?  'Yes.'  And 
whit  will  God  do  with  you  if  you  do  not  love  him,  nor  mind 
ham,  but  are  bad  children  ? 

2.  Arithmetic. 

The  practice  of  requiring  children  to  commit  to  memory 
fules  and  definitions  in  AriSimetic  in  the  first  place^  and  of 
pving  examples  designed  to  illustrate  those  rules  afterwards, 
appears  to  be  going  rapidly  mto  disuse.  In  many  instances  we 
i^ady  go  farther,  and  instead  of  commencing  with  examples 
or  lessons  in  abstract  written  aumbers,  we  begin  by  referring 
the  pupQ  to  sensible  olijepts,  and  teaching  him  to  compute  those 
dtyeds.    Several  school  books  have  recently  been  constructed 
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QB  this  plan,  and  apme  of  tfaem  are  truljr  exeeOent.  But  tbejr 
fail)  as,  written  books  of  every  description  must,  of  supplying  a 
place  which  can  only  be  filled  by  die  living  instnicter.  They 
suppose  the  pupil  capable  of  passing  to  the  study  of  mental 
arithmetic  and  abstract  numbers  much  earlier  than  is,  in  my  vleWf 
possible,  without  overtasking  his  mmd,  and  thus  ultimately  re- 
tarding his  progress.  The  representations  of  objects,  such  as 
we  find  in  some  recent  works  in  this  department,  are  undoubl- 
edly  the  best  tubstUuies  for  the  objects  themselves ;  but  why 
should  we  use  substitutes  in  the  first  lessons  ?  Months,  and  in 
most  cases  years  j  should  pass,  in  the  arithmetic  of  sensible  objects 
with  which  the  pupil  is  acquainted,  and  with  which  every  child 
is  so  abundantly  furnished.  These  should  be  his  books  chiefly* 
The  representations  of  some  of  those  otgects  which  interest  him 
most,  ii  faithfully  executed,  may  be  occasionally  adverted  to  at 
an  early  period,  but  it  should  be  seldom.  The  same  is  true  of 
such  exercises  as  wrepurdy  mental.  But  the  practice  of  reck^ 
oning  columns  of  written  numbers,  or  of  committing  to  memory 
tables,  rules,  or  definitions,  let  diem  be  expressed  in  language 
ever  so  simple,  or  the  still  more  distracting  exercises  of  carry-^ 
ing  and  borropdng,  ought  not  to  be  required  of  a  child  for  many 
years.  The  rage  for  g(nng  through  A  science,  or  rather  a 
look,  when  it  has  once  been  commenced,  is  destructive  to  chH* 
dren.  They  should  proceed  no  farther  and  no  faster  than  the^ 
clearly  understand,  it  they  never  go  through  a  book  in  tfaenr 
lives. 

If  such  works  as  Emerson's  Nordi  American  Arithmetic^ 
were  the  means  of  leading  instructers  into  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing by  sensible  objects,  they  could  not  be  too  extensively  circu* 
lated  and  used.  But  it  is  fo  be  regretted  that  they  too  often 
become  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  unthinking  teachers  or 
parents,  of  facilitating  a  mebhanical  mode  of  instruction  already 
sufiiciently  ruinous. 

When  a>child  is  old  enough  to  learn  to  count  objects  around 
him,  he  is  old  enough  to  study  Arillimetic ;  and  tins  study  and 
learning  to  count  should  go  on  together.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  announce  to  the  pupil  of  one  or  two  years  of  age  that  he  is 
about  to  study  Arithmetic ;  for  this  absQract  term  can  be  of  no 
possible  service  to  him.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
course  which  I  should  pursue  with  a  child  who  Is  entirely  igno^ 
rant  of  the  terms,  one,  tufo,  ^c,  and  only  knows  the  names  of 
some  at  the  objects  around  him.    Let  not  my  readers  say  that 
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the  process  is  uimeceinarily  sbw  and  mioiitey  until  tb^  have. 
satisfied  themselves,  bjr  repeated  experiment,  that  the  pupil  can 
proceed  fa^er  without  sustaining  present  or  future  injury* 

*  What  have  I  in  this  hand '?  '  An  apple.'  *  And  what  in 
this ? '  'An  apple.'  (Perhaps  the  child  will  merely  say  apple^ 
without  the  article.)  *  You  are  right.  You  may  now  call  this 
one  apjrfe.     Repeat  it  after  me.     One  apple/    '  One  apple** 

*  What  is  this  ? '  *  One  apple.'  '  Very  well.  What  is  this  in 
the  other  hand  ?  Is  this  one  apple  ? '  '  Yes.'  *  We  will  now 
put  them  together.  Shall  we  now  call  them  both  together  one 
apple  ? '  The  child  doei^  not  know.  '  No,  one  apple  and  one 
apple,  when  placed  together,  are  two  apples.^  He  should  re- 
peat the  phrase  two  apples  several  times  after  the  instructer. 
^  We  will  now  separate  them,  and  you  may  take  one  of  them. 
Have  you  two  apples,  or  one  apple  ? '  *  One  apple.'  '  Have  I 
one  apple  ?'  '  x es.'  *  Let  us  now  lay  them  boUi  on  the  table,, 
close  together.  What  do  you  call  them,  now:'  *  Two  apples.' 
The  instructer  will  now  take  up  one  of  them,  saymg  at  the 
same  time,  one  apple^  and  the  child  repeats  it  after  him ;  then 
he  immediately  takes  the  other  into  the  same  hand,  saying  at 
'the  same  time,  two  apples.  The  instructer  may  also  do  it 
entirely  by  himself,  and  require  the  pupil  to  imitate  him. 

This  will  be  early  enough  to  introduce  the  terms,  one  and 
two,  without  the  word  apple.  The  instructer  may  begin  by 
counting  in  that  manner  himself;  let  him  then  ask,  which  is  one, 
and  which  is  two ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  encourage  the  child 
to  ask  him  the  same  questions. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  there  should  now  be 
two  parcels;  one  in  one  place,  and  two  in  another.  Great 
care  however  must  be  taken  not  to  put  them  together  at  present ; 
for  the  number  three  would  only  perplex  him,  and  it  would  be 
premature  to  give  him  the  term. 

These  exerciises,  varied  as  much  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
interest,  should  be  introduced  occasionally  for  several  days. 
Theobjects  shoidd  be  changed  often.  Flowers,  insects,  beasts, 
and  birds,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  ;  fruits  of  varions  kinds, 
chairs,  windows,  knives,  tops,  houses;  in  fact  almost  every 
object  around  him  may  be  made  the  subject  of  instruction. 

After  several  days  the  lesson  may  be  extended.  ^  How 
many  sugar  toys  have  I  in  my  hand  ?  Is  it  one  or  two  ? '  *  One.' 

*  How  many  now  ? '  *  Two-'  '  Is  two  more  than  one  ? '  The 
child  may  not  be  able  to  answer*    If  not,  the  term  more  must 
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be  explamed.  In  geDeral,  however,  it  will  be  already  under- 
stood. Taking  another  toy  from  his  pocket,  the  instnicter  says, 
^  How  many  sugar  toys  have  I  now  ? '  He  does  not  know.  '  Is 
there  more.than  one?'    *Yes.'     *is  there  more. than  two?' 

*  Yes.'  *  Right.  Que  sugar  toy,  and  one  sugar  toy,  make  two 
sugar  tdys ;  but  one  sugar  toy,  and  one  sugar  toy,  and  one  sugar 
toy,  make  more  than  two.  Should  you  like  to  know  what  to  call 
them.  ? '  '  Yes. '  '  Well,  then,  one  sugar  toy,  and  one  sugar 
toy,  and  one  sugar  toy,  make  three  sugar  toys.  Pfow  we  will  lay 
them  together  on  the  table  and  count  them.  You  may  touch 
them,  as  I  do,  when  we  count.  One ; — two  5 — Can  you  think 
what  is  next  ? '   *  No.'     *  Three.    Repeat  it  after  me  —  TArce.* 

*  Three.'  *Now  can  you  remember  it?'  'Yes.'  *Let  us 
count  again.  "  One ;  two ;  three."  Yes,  you  have  remembered 
it.  Now  which  should  you  like  best  to  have  —  one  sugar  toy, 
or  two  sugar  toys  ? '  *  Two.'  *  And  should  you  like  to  have 
more  than  two  ? '  *  Oh,  yes,'  How  many  should  you  like  to 
have  ? '  *  Three.*  *  If  I  give  you  all  of  these,  how  many  sugar 
toys  shall  I  give  you  ?  *  '  Three.'  *  And  how  many  should 
you  then  have  ? '  '  Three.'  *  If  you  should  eat  them  all,  how 
many  should  you  eat?'  *Tliree.*  *  If  you  should  lose  them 
all,  how  many  should  you  lose ? '     'I  would  not  lose  them.' 

*  But  if  you  should  hUppen  to  lose  them,  would  you  lose  one, 
or  two,  or  three  ? '  *  Three.'  *  And  if  you  lose  one,  how  many 
would  you  have  left  ? '  The  child  does  not  know.  *  Here  they 
are ;  I  will  give  them  to  you.  Now  look  at  them.  How  many  * 
are  there  ?  Count  them.'  *  One,  two,  three.'  *  I  vriD  put  that 
small  one  aside.  Now  if  it  was  lost,  how  many  should  you 
have  left?  Count  them  again.'  *  One,  two,'  'Would  there 
be  two  left  ? '  '  Yes.'  *  Now  you  have  three  again.  If  you 
should  give  Jane  one,  how  many  would  there  be  left  ? '  '  I  do 
not  know.'  *  Will  you  give  her  one  ? '  ^  Yes.'  Now  how  many 
have  you  ? '  *  Two.'  *  How  many  has  Jane  ? '  '  One.'  *  If 
you  should  give  William  one,  how  many  would  there  be  left  ? ' 

'  One.'  '  And  if  you  have  one,  and  Jane  one,  and  William  one, 
how  many  have  you  all  ? '  '  Three.'  *  Three  wluxt  ? '  *  Three 
sugar  toys.' 

Care  should  be  taken  never  to  fatigue  a  child  by  these  exer* 
cises.  With  a  litde  ingenuity,  his  attention  may  be  sustained 
frequently  ten  or  twelve  minutes  at  a  time  without  injury  ;  sel- 
dom, however,  much  longer.  A  Teacher. 
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Art.  IX*  —  From  a  Teacher*s  Note  Booic.* 

Composition. 

Prejndice  against  the  name.  Example*  Voluntary  Composition.  Notes 
and  Letters.  Journals.  Various  Exercises.  Criticism  of  Composition. 
The  Teacher's  Pen. 

The  first  thbg  to  be  done,  is,  to  banish  the  ivord  composi- 
tion from  the  school-room.  AJl  children  have  so*  strong  an 
abhorrence  of  everything  called  by  this  name,  that  it  is  best  not 
to  encounter  it.  We  can  have  the  thing  ¥dthout  difficulty,  but 
the  name  we  must  abandon. 

I  once  had  a  class  of  little  girls,  from  7  to  10  years  of  age. 
They  had  just  learned  to  write,  and  one  day  I  proposed  to 
them  to  write  an  account  of  a  fire. 

*  We  do  not  know  how? '  ^ 

*  Oh,  write  what  you  observe  when  there  is  a  cry  of  fire.  I 
will  read  the  papers  when  they  are  ready,  to  the  whole  class, 
and  then  teU  you  what  words  are  spelt  wrong ;  where  there  is 
bad  punctuation,  or  careless  writing.  If  all  the  class  should 
write,  would  you  not  like  to  hear  the  accounts  ?  * 

'Yes,  Sir.  ' 

*  Have  you  ever  tried  to  write  anything  before  ?  * 

*  No,  Sir.' 

'  Well  then  1  will  tell  you  what  to  say,  as  it  is  the  first  time* 
Listen  attentively,  and  try  to  remember  it.  If  any  of  you 
please,  however,  you  may  write  anything  else,  which  you  have 
yourselves  seen.  In  fact  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
do  this,  for  then  there  will  be  more  variety  and  interest  dian  if 
all  write  the  same  thing. 

The  children  were  quite  interested  in  the  plan,  and  prepar- 
ed to  listeii  attentively,  when  I  proceeded  as  follow^. 

^When  there  is  a  fire,  some  man  discovers  it,  and  cries 
fire.  Then  some  person  goes  to  the  church  and  rings  the 
bell.  The  people  m  the  street  run,  and  cry  fire  very  loud. 
Some  are  frightened  ;  some  run  for  the  engine,  and  some  bring 
buckets  of  water. 

*  If  they  think  the  house  will  bum  down,  the  men  climb  lip  by 
ladders  to  the  windows,  and  go  in  and  throw  out  the  furniture. 
Some  of  it  is  broken ;  many  articles  are  frequently  stolen. 

*  To  the  Rtadtr.  ^  The  title  of  this  article  is  a  siiffioient  apology  for  its 
miscellaneous  and  discursive  character. 
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After  some  time  the  flames  burst  out  at  the  roof,  and  soon  the 
whole  buildiog  k  on  fire.  They  pour  on  water  as  fast  as  they 
can,  but  it  only  damps  the  flame  a  little ;  it  does  not  extin- 
guish it.' 

In  the  same  simple  manner  I  proceeded  as  far  as  I  thought 
.  necessairy.  The  children  listened  with  mudi  interest,  and 
thought  it  would  be  very  easy  to  write  an  account  of  a  fire. 
They  succeeded  well.  Some  of  their  most  obvious  faults  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  exercise  repeated  seveiral  times. .  The 
class  took  great  interest  in  it,  and  gradually  deviated  very  much 
fix>m  the  outline,  which  I  gave  them. 

Unluckily,  in  the  course  of  a  few.  weeks,  I  dropped  a  remark 
in  school,  implying  that  I  was  thinking  of  having  more  of  my 
pupils  write  composition.  The  next  day  one  of  the  members 
of  this  class,  which  was  going  forward  so  successfiiUy,  came  to 
me  to  say,  that  her  mother  had  told  her,  she  mieht  be  eaccund 
from  vniHng  eomposUion,  became  the  thought  she  was  not  old 
enough  to  So  it.  I  need  not  say  that  I  did  not  stop  to  contend 
about  the  name. 

Voluntary  Composition.' — There  are  a  great  many  ways 
in  which  pupils  may  be  induced  by  a  litde  encouragement  firom 
a  teacher  to  exercise  themselves  voluntarili^  in  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing th^ir  thoughts  in  writing.  One  is  Dy  writing  notes  to 
each  ether,  which  may  be  allowed  b  recesses,  and  at  home. 

If  the  teacher  should  sometimes  make  remarks  in  regard  to 
die  s^le  and  manner  in  which  letters  should  be  written,  and 
perhaps  occasionally  write  a  note  himself  to  one  of  his  pupils  as 
a  model,  he,  will  &id  that  the  practice  will  be  attended  with 
rery  favorable  efiects.  I  knew  a  schod  where  a  number  of  the 
sdiolars  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  were  so  much  interest- 
ed in  this  plan  that  at  one  time  they  had  a  certain  deposite  for 
their  letters,  which  they  called  the  Post  Office,  and  this  was 
each  morning,  for  sometime,  filled^  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thir^,  with  letters  and  biUets  they  had  written  at  home  on  the 
evening  previous.  This  strong  interest  did  not  last  a  great 
while,  though  the  practice  of  writing  notes  always  existed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence. 

Another  method  by  which  the  pupils  may,  of  their  ovm  aC" 
cordj  make  progress  in  the  art  of  composition,  is  by  keeping 
journals.  This  plan  will  be  readily  adopted,  if  the  teacher 
encourages  it,  and  will  do  much  towards  making  his  pupils  good 
writers.     The  practice  of  keeping  a  journal  hi^'  a  very  excel- 
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lent  influence  upon  die  intellectoal  and  moral  habits  of  young 
persons,  and  ought  to  be  far  more  frequeady  and  decidedly 
encouraged  than  it  is.  • 

Various  Exercises.  —  The  following  are  some  of  the  kinds 
ofcompositiony  which  may  be  adopted  to  give^arie^  to  the 
exercises  in  this  branch.  Writing  Abstracts  from  Memory ; 
Taking  Notes  of  Licctures^  Abridgments;  Dialogues,  real 
and  imaginary ;  Stories  for  Children ;  Narratives  of  Personal 
Adventures;  Discussions  of  Questions.  The  particular  sub^ 
jects  should  alwajrs  be  such  as  are  interesting  to  the  pupils. 

Criticism  of  Compositions. — In  criticising  compositions, 
great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  mentioning  too  many  faults  at 
a  time.  The  most  ob vbus  and  striking,  should  at  first  be  point- 
ed out;  such  as  those  which  relate  to  the  handwriting  and 
Ifae  arrangement  of  the  sentences ;  the  spelling,  the  punctuation, 
and  capijals ;  the  preservation  of  margms,  and  the  leaving  of 
proper  spaces  at  the  paragraphs.  When  these  faults  are 
thoroughly  corrected,  some  of  the  more  obvious  rhetorical  faults 
may  be  noticed,  such  as  repetitions  of  words,  awkward  senCen^ 
ces  and  inelegant  phrases.  From  these  the  teacher  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  characteristics  of  style.  Great  efibrt  is  necessary 
to  avoid  perplexing  the  pupil  with  a  multiplicity  of  criticisms, 
and  discouraging  him  widi  an  array  of  many  difficulties.  At 
most  but  two  or  three  kinds  of  faults  should  be  enumerated  b 
each  composition.* 

The  Teadter*s  Pen. — A  teacher  may  exert  great  influence 
over  his  pupils  by  his  own  pen.  It  is  a  good  practice  in  every 
school  to  have  in  addition  to  the  regular  compositions  of  the 
dasses,  a  day  assigned  for  the  reading  of  volunteer  articles  re- 
lating to  common  practical  subjects ;  the  daily  occurrences ; 
the  politics  as  it  were  of  the  school,  or  anythmg  which  fiK)m 
time  to  time  interests  the  scholars.  These  by  a  little  encour- 
agement from  the  teacher,  particularly  by  a  litde  private  influ- 
ence with  individuals,  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  if  a  proper 
turn  and  character  is  given  to  the  exercise,  will  exert  a  great 

*  We  cannot  but  regard  these  direetions  at  veiy  important.  We  would 
tnffffest,  as  a  modification,  the  jilan  recommended  and  |>racti8ed  by  a  ton  of 
Fellenbei^  at  Hofwrl.  — He  said  bis  uniform  practice,  in  the  first  efforts  at 
eompoaition,  or  in  tne  exercises  in  a  new  lan|^s«e,  was,  to  make  only  those 
things  which  were  correct  or  desercin/f  eommefUUUion;  and  not  overwhelm  • 
the  scholar  with  mortification  and  discontent  by  erasing  or  altering  the 
greater  part  of  what  costs  him  such  painful  efforts,  but  fix  his  attention  on 
what  was  right,  and  might  aid  his  subsequent  efforts. — Ed. 
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iaflueiice  upon  the  minds  of  the  schdars.  Now  among  these, 
ike  teacher  may  occasionaliy  throw  his  own,  and  read  it  with 
the  rest  He  ou^t  to  mform  his  pupils  at  the  outset  that  he 
riiall  do  this,  but  as  from  time  to  time  he  reads  the  articles  pre- 
sented, as  aU  are  anonymous,  or  under  fictitious  signatures,  his 
own  will  not  be  known  except  from  internal  evidence. 

The  kinds  of  writing  suitable  for  such  an  bccasion  will  of 
course  be  very  various.  Sometimes  it  may  be  a  brief,  senten- 
tious essay;  sometimes  a  story  illustrating  some  principle  he 
wishes  to  impress ;  it  may  be  a  description  of  a  character,  ficti- 
tious as  to  name,  but  embodying  real  qualities  good  or  bad, 
friiicb  he  wishes  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  bis  scholars ; 
or  it  may  be  an  account  of  some  transaction  which  has  taken 
idace  m  schod,  with  such  comments  as  shall  place  it  in  a  clear 
light  Erodore. 


Art.  X.  — Music,  as  a  Branch  of  Common  Education. 

« 

Mant,  who  are  ready  to  admit  thd  pleasure  and  the  profit  to 
be  derived  from  vocal  music,  suppose  that  they  can  never  be 
extended  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  We  are  met  on  the 
threshold  with  the  objection,  that  this  branch  of  education  must 
be  reserved  for  those  who  have  what  is  termed  a  < natural  ear' 
and  a  *  natural  voice,'  and  that  only  a  few  persons  can  distb- 
guiah  musical  sounds,  and  imitate  diem  accurately. 

If  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  demanded,  we  are  present- 
ed with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individuals  in  society,  who 
tell  us  th«qr  cannot  distinguish  one  sound  or  one  tune  from  an- 
other—  that  they  know  not  whether  notes  are  high  or  low ; 
accordant  or  discordant ;  alid  that  tiiey  cannot  imitate  any  of 
them. 

The  first  difficulty  sometimes  arises  firom  not  understanding 
the  terms  employed*  Sounds,  Hke  colors,  cannot  be  described 
in  words.^  ^  Tbey  must  be  taught  by  examples,  patientiy  repeat- 
ed and  carefully  attended  to,  until  die  ear  is  familiar  with  them ; 
and  gradually  extended,  as  its  powers  of  discrimination  are  in- 
creased*   I  have  kno«3i  cases  m  which  persons  who  said  they 
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eoold  not  distmguish  one  note  bom  another,  have  found  no 
difficulty  m  domg  it,  as  soon  as  a  few  notes  had  been  sounded 
before  &em,  and  the  use  of  the  appropriate  terms  had  heea 
iQustrated. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  examples  taken  are  not  fair  ones. 
They  are  of  persons  whose  ear  and  vocal  organs  have  been 
formed  to  certain  habits  so  long,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  so  susceptible  or  iSexible  as  they  once  were.  Head  a 
porti(Hi  of  French  or  German  to  the  same  individuals,  and  see 
if  they  can  distinguish  the  similar  words  and  sounds  at  once. 
Can  upon  them  to  pronounce  the  nasal  and  guttural  sounds- of 
these  languages ;  or  require  a  foreigner  to  pronounce  our  own 
language,  and  it  requires  no  second  sight  to  determine  that  diey 
fwould  not  succeed  better  than  in  music.  Is  this  an  evidence 
diat  they  have  not  a  natural  ear  or  a  natural  voice  for  Grerman, 
or  French,  or  English?  Surely  not.  Why  then  apply  this  reas- 
oning to  music  ?  Indeed,  the  argument  would  be  more  applica- 
ble  to  language,  so  far  as  experience  extends.  Who  ever  heard 
•of  an  individual  who  spent  whole  days,  for  several  years  togeth- 
er, in  singmg,  who  did  not  find  an  ^ar  for  it?  But  we  have  few 
examples  of  men  who  pronounce  a  foreign  language  widiout 
obvious  errors,  even  after  years  of  study  or  of  residence  in  a 
country  where  they  speak  it  mcessantly.  Until  we  are  pre- 
sented with  individuate  who  were  taught  music  as  they  were 
taught  language,  from  their  childhood,  and  who  stiU  cannot  dis- 
tinguish or  imitate  musical  sounds,  there  is  no  good  reason  fw 
admitting  that  any  considerable  number  of  persons  are  naturally 
destitute  of  an  ear  for  music. 

1  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are  defects  of  hearing  of 
every  degree,  fix>m  absolute  deafiiess,  to  mere  dulness  of  hear- 
mg,  which  renders  it  difficuk  to  perceive  nice  disdnctions,  and 
flo  on  to  a  perfect  state  of  the  organ ;  nor  that  some  individuals 
may  have  a  natural  rigidness  or  other  defect  of  the  muscles  and 
cartilages  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  as  others  have  in  their 
limbs.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  great  natural  diftrences 
exist  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  imitating  musical  sounds, 
as  they  do  in  the  distinctness  of  articulation  and  the  correctness  of 
reading,  in  those  whose  organs  are  not  obviously  defective.  But 
I  am  satisfied  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  exten- 
sive means  of  observation  and  experiment,  both  in  this  country 
and  m  Europe,  as  teachers  of  music,  as  well  as  by  an  obvious 
course  of  reasonmg,  that  these  cases  are  almost  as  few  in  numn- 
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ber  as  tbote  of  the  lame,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  VehrK,the 
remarkable  teacher  of  the  agricultural  school  in  the  institutioa 
of  FeUenberg,  assured  me  that  among  several  hundred  poor 
neglected  children  confided  to  his  care,  he  had  found  onl^  two 
whom  he  could  not  teach  to  sing. 

Pfeufer,  the  author  of  the  Pestabzzian  system  of  instruction 
in  music,  informed  me,  diat  he  had  found  not  more  than  one 
or  two  in  ten,  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing.  The  same 
opinion  was  expressed  by  most  of  the  practical  teachers  I  met 
with  in  Europe.  The  few  I  found  of  another  opbbn,  were 
men  whose  exquisite  sensibility  of  ear  and  of  nerves,  rendered 
the  discord  of  a  learner's  notes  a  species  of  torture,  and  who 
therefore  could  -  not  exercise  the  patience  necessary  to  ga 
through  an  elementary  course,  except  with  very  apt  scholars.. 
The  same  difficulty  would  probably  have  arisen,  if  they  had 
attempted  to  teach  their  own  languaee  to  a  foreigner.  Several 
of  the  most  ex{)erienced  teachers  ol  music  in  our  own  country- 
have  assured  me  that  the  result  of  their  experience  was  the 
same.  One  who  has  taught  four  thousand  pupils,  and  enjoya 
much  reputation  as  an  instnicter,  assured  me,  that  although  he- 
found  the  same  variety  in  these  organs  as  in  others,  he  never 
found  an  individual  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sign. 

But  we  shall  find  substantial  reasons  for  believing  this  true,, 
arising  firom  the  nature  of  vocal  music.  It  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  vocal  sounds,  some  of  which  are  long  and  others 
short,  some  slow  and  others  quick,  some  high  and  others  low. 
Now  what  eke  is  speech  ?  Speech  also  has  high  and  low  sounds,, 
slow  and  quick,  and  long  and  short ;  and  these  variations  have 
been  reduced  to  a  system  of  surprising  accuracy.  Chapman^ 
in  hiisi  Rhythmical  Grammar,  and  Rush  and  Barber,  in  their 
works,  have  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  musical  intervals^ 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  speak  and  read  correctly  and 
intelligibly.  They  have  shown  that  in  order  to  ask  a  question^ 
the  voice  usually  rises  a  third,  or  three  tones ;  that  when  the 
questk>n  is  more  earnest,  or  asked  with  surprise,  the  (one  is  a 
fifth  higher  than  usual ;  and  that  when  the  earnestness  is  stiff 
greater,  the  voice  rises  eight  tones ;  and  that  these  intervals  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  uniform.  The  answer  falls  in  the  same 
manner.  The  rapidity  and  fc»t;e  with  which  we  speak,  obvi- 
ously vary  with  the  state  of  our  feelings.  In  short,  a  very  litde 
examination  will  show  us  that  our  speaking  b  b  ethd  a  kbd^ 
of  singbg.  This,  indeed,  b  the  great  obstacle  which  a  foreigner 
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has  to  enGOunter  ia  learning  our  language — and  the  want  of  it 
is  that  which  we  term  a  foreign  accent.  It  is  evident,  thm, 
that  every  man  who  understands  the  difference  between  the 
mode  of  pronouncing  a  question  and  an  answer,  and  between  a 
common  question  and  an  earnest  one,  can  distinguish  a  high 
note  from  a  low,  and  can  even  tell  the  diflference  between  a 
third  and  a  fifths  He  must,  therefore,  so  far,  have  a  musical 
ear. 

The  ordinary  tcxies  of  voice  are  m  the  major  key.  The 
tones  of  distress,  or  the  whine  of  a  beggar,  are  in  the  minor 
key.  If  he  can  diitiwuish  these,  he  proves  that  he  has,  to 
this  extent  at  least,  a  musical  ear.  If  he  can  imilatt  all  these 
various  sounds,  I  know  not  how  we  can  deny  him  a  musical 
voice.  Ia  short,*he  who  can  discriminate  the  variaticHis  of  speech, 
can  distinguish  musical  sounds.  He  who  has  learned  to  tpeak 
parrectlyj  may  learn  to  sing* 

We  cannot  omit  noticing  a  topic  which  properly  belongs  to 
another  lecture, — that  practice  m  music  will  be  the  best  pre- 
paration and  aid  for  the  formation  of  good  readers  and  good 
speakers,  and  that  he  who  does  not  understand  somethbg  of 
musical  tones,  and  has  not  habituated  his  organs  to  the  sudden 
and  precise  variations  which  they  require,  cannot  understand 
perfecdy  the  modem  rules  of  elocution,  nor  enjoy  the  fiill 
benefit  of  the  excellent  instructions  we  now  have  in  this  art* 

In  regard  to  all  the  effi>rts  yet  made  among  us,  to  ascertain 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  community  can  be  tau^t  vocal 
music,  the  experiments  have  been  desultory  in  their  character, 
short  in  their  duration,  and  generally  conducted  by  unskilful 
hands.  Nothing  then  can  be  inferred  from  them  against  a  new 
experiment,  at  a  period  when  the  habits  of  the  body  and  mind 
are  not  fixed.  But  the  complete  answer  to  all  doubts  on  this 
point  is  fiimished  by  the  fact,  that  wherever  the  experiment 
has  been  made  at  the  proper  age,  and  in  the  proper  manner,  it 
has  been  successful. 

I  have  already  stated  that  it  forms  a  part  of  common  school 
education  throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  the  im- 
proved schools,  it  is  deemed  no  more  difficult,  and  no  more  re- 
markable to  read  and  write  music,  than  language.  I  have  also 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Luther,  as  to  its  importance.  Allow  me 
to  add  the  opinion  of  distinguished  men  of  the  same  countries, 
both  in  regard  to  the  importance,  and  the  practicability  of  teach- 
ing it  to  all 
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Niemeyer,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  education 
in  Prussia,  observes; — ^The  organs  of  q)eech  are  improved 
hy  smging ;  the  ear  is  formed  and'  rendered  more  acute,  and 
the  well  blown  power  of  music,  even  upoq  savages,  proves  that 
we  should  least  of  all  nedect  a  branch  of  mstruction  which 
exerts  so  important  an  influence  in  softening  die  passions,  in 
elevating  the  social  and  finer  feelings,  in  aidmgdie  moral  culti- 
vation, and  cherishing  the  spirit  of  devotion.' 

Schwartz,  one  of  the  surviving  fathers  of  education  in  Ger- 
many, remarks ; — ^In  the  cultivation  of  the  ear,  we  have  a 
means  of  cultivating  the  harmony  of  the  soul  and  the  purity  of 
the  heart,  and  of  promoting  heavenly  love  and  spiritual  life, 
which  will  probably  not  be  luUy  appreciated  for  a  long  time  to 
come.' 

Denzel,  a  veteran  of  this  cause,  who  has  been  employed  in 
organizing  the  school  system  of  two  of  the  German  Sutes,  ob- 
serves;— *The  formation  of  the  voice  is  too  important,  and 
the  influence  of  vocal  music  on  the  mind  and  heart  too  great, 
to  permit  us  to  dispense  with  it  in  common  schools.  It  is  no 
longer  doubted  that  it  ought  to  constitute  a  branch  of  study,  in 
every  institution  for  elementary  education.' 


Art.  XI.  —  American  Lyceum. 

Prepared  for  the  Annals  of  Education. 

At  the  request  of  the  New  York  State  Lyceum,  delegates 
and  other  friends  of  education,  assembled  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  4th  of  May  last,  to  organise  a  National  Lyceum. 
By  the  politeness  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  the  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  th^City  Hall,  when  they  requested  Rev.  Dr 
Proudfit  to  take  the  chair,  and  appointed  John  Neal,  of  Port- 
land, and  A.  J.  Yates,  of  Chittenango,  secretaries. 

Soon  after  the  Convention  was  organised,  a  committee  of 
arrangements,  consisting  of  Messrs  Griscom,  Holbroolc,  Yates, 
Olmsted,  and  Sargent,  were  appointed,  who,  after  a  short  time, 
reported  a  constitution  for  the  American  Lyceum,  and  several 
subjects  for  discussion  during  their  session. 

The  ftmdamental  principle  in  the  constitution,  and  the  one 
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which  called  forth  much  animated  discussion  and  some  difl^- 
ence  of  opinion,  is  its  representative  feature.  The  object  of 
tUs  principle  in  the  constitution,  is  to  secure  a  representadon 
from  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  with  it  a  collection  of 
facts  relating  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  schools,  and  to  {»o> 
vide  and  execute  measures,  by  which  their  wants  n^ajr  be 
supplied,  and  a  uniform  and  improved  system  of  education 
introduced  and  extended  throughout  the  country. 

Delegates  may  be  sent  from  a  General  Lyceum  in  any  state 
or  territory,  or  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  equal  in  number 
to  one  half  of  the  members  to  Congress  from  said  state,  tenri^ 
tory,  or  district;  and  any  state  may  have  the  right  of  sending 
three. 

For  the  facts  which  are  expected,  as  well  as  for  all  the  ope- 
rations  of  the  system,  designed  for  direct  instruction  or  utibty, 
the  principal  dependance  is  on  town  Lyceums,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  wdl  soon  be  universally  established  ttux)ughout  the 
country.  All  necessary  facts  relating  to  education  can  be  col- 
lected with  great  ease  by  all  town  Lyceums,  and  in  a  great 
measure  from  teachers,  who  are  in  many  cases,  members,  ex 
officio,  of  these  societies.  From  the  town  Lyceums,  the  frbctt 
are  sent  to  county  societies,  where  they  are  embodied,  and 
again  reported  to  state  Lyceums,  and  thence  to  the  National 
Society. 

When  the  defects,  wants,  improvements,  facilities,  8ic.  of  our 
schools,  and  of  all  literary  institutions,  are  placed  before  an  en- 
lightened congress  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  and 
of  their  country,  they  will  be  prepared  to  propose  and  recom- 
mend measures,  for  general  adoption,  stiU  leaving  them  to  be 
received  or  rejected  by  all  to  whom  they  relate. 

Although  the  Lyceum,  in  all  its  departments,  is  a  tfoluntary 
association,  or  an  advisory  body,  and  resorts  to  no  law,  nor  to 
any  other  power  but  evidence^  and  the  power  of  moiwet ;— yet 
by  enlightening  and  elevating  public  sentiment^  before  whicfa 
legislatures,  kings,  and  despots  must  bow,  it  may  eTLenpmoer^ 
and  the  only  power  worthy  to  be  exerted  or  acknowledged  bf 
btellectual  and  moral  beings. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  society,  every  State  in  the  Union  will  be  represented,  and 
a  mass  of  facts  collected,  which  they  can  appl^  to  the  future 
operations  and  success  of  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country.    The  expectation  ihat  such  a  representation  will 
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be  made»  aad  such  facts  ooUected,  is  founded  on  the  urgent 
calls  jDiide  by  tbe  friends  of  education  in  every  part  of  tlie 
jDOuntiy  for  co^operatioiii  and  the  great  and  manifest  facilities 
the  society  will  affi>rd  for  concentrating  and  combinbg  e£>rts, 
and  for  extending  a  uniform  system  of  measures  into  all  de- 
partments of  popular  education. 

After  the  organisation  of  the  Lyceum,  the  '  two  Great  v6^ 
limes,  the  book  of  Nature  and  the  book  of  Revelation,'  were 
fiilhr  discussed,  and  unanimously  recommended,  as  important 
wad  fijoKlamental  bnmches  in  every  system  of  education,  espe- 
•cially  in  common  schools.  And  the  opmion  that  different 
brandies  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Bible,  both  contain  ofh 
propriate  and  important  lessons  of  knowledge,  for  all  classes 
«ttd  ages,  most,  it  is  believed,  be  almost  universally  adopted  by 
those  who  wiU  give  to  the  subject  one  moment's  reflection. 

After  the  full  and  interesting  discussions  on  the  subjects  ci 
Natural  History  and  the  Bible,  as  essential  instruments  m  early 
and  general  education,  the  qualification  of  teachers,  the  nature, 
operations,  results,  and  prospects  of  Lyceums,  and  the  procur- 
ing of  Town  and  County  Maps,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
meeting* 

On  die  qualifications  of  teachers,  seminaries  for  that  purpose 
were  recommended ;  and  as  a  preparatory  step  to  these  institu- 
tions, the  weekly  meetings  of  teachers  in  towns,  and  the  semi- 
annual conventions  of  teachers  in  counties,  under  the  direction 
and  aid  of  town  and  county  Lyceums,  were  thought  to  be  high- 
ly important. 

The  advantage  of  these  teachers'  meetings,  both  in  towns 
and  counties,  is,  that  they  can  go  into  operation  immediaidy^ 
so  that  even  the  summer  schools,  already,  commenced,  can  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  them ; — that  they  can  act  in  behalf  of  aU 
the  teachers  in  the  country,  and  can  continue  their  operations 
and  their  benefits  to  every  teacher  during  the  whole  of  his  en- 
gagement, whether  it  be  for  three  months  or  thirty  years. 

Another  object  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Lyceums, 
is  Town  and  County  Maps,  which  shall  delineate,  fully  and 
minutely,  the  features  and  resources  of  our  country.  These 
maps  are  intended  to  embrace  the  Geography  and  Geology, 
and  somethmg  of  the  Agriculture  and  Statistics,  of  the  various 
renons  which  they  delineate. 

Viewing  this  subject  in  connexion  with  the  wants  of  schools, 
— with  the  convemence  of  every  family  and  individual,  —  its 
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importance  in  many  cases  in  courts  of  justice,  and  m  its  bear*^ 
ing  upon  the  political  econoniy  and  the  future  growth  of  our 
country,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  be 
proposed.  And  when  it  is  known  that  numerous  Lyceums 
have  already,  under  great  disadvantages,  procured  maps  of 
their  towns,  neat  and  elegant,  as  well  as  usenil  in  their  charac* 
ter,  and  at  a  most  trifling  expense,  it  caimot  be  doubted  that, 
under  a  general  co-operation  of  Town  and  County  Lyceums 
throughout  the  country,  a  complete  set  of  these  useiii]  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  may  be  procured,  of  a  still  more  perfect 
character,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  can  possibly  be 
furnished  by  the  insulated  and  immature  efforts  of  any  one 
society, 

To  forward  this  very  important  object  of  useful  knowledge 
and  of  political  economy,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare models  for  town  and  county  maps,  and  to  give  such  u^ 
structions  in  making  the  surveys  and  delineations,  as  to  enable 
any  accurate  surveyer  to  perform  them. 

As  there  is  much  power  in  united  and  simultaneous  eflbrts, 
and  as  the  subject  of  town  maps  is  one  in  which  every  person 
of  common  intelligence  must  have  some  interest,  it  is  hc^ed 
that  the  object  and  the  measures  proposed  to  accompli^  it, 
will  have  the  approbation  and  co-ojperation  of  every  Lyceum 
and  every  individual  in  our  Republic,  who  has  any  wish  lor 
self-improvement,  or  the  general  difibsion  of  useful  kiitowledge.* 

Whether  this  or  any  other  object  or  advantage  proposed  or 
or  contemplated  by  the  National  Society,  is  to  be  realised  by 
the  citizens  of  any  town  or  community,  it  is  highly  important, 
if  not  indispensable,  that  diey  should  organise  a  branch  Lyceum ; 
for  in  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Lyceum  system, 
they  must  engage  in  its  exercises. 

The  following  is  the  journal  of  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Journal  of  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Convention  held  in  the  city  of  New- 
Tork  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  National  Lyceum,  pursuant  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Lyceum  of  the  State  of  New- York,  May  4, 1831. 

The  Convention  having  met  in  the  District  Court  room  of  the  City  Hall, 
wa  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers,  namely  : 

*  This  committee  consists  of  Professors  Dewy,  Olmsted,  and  Hitchcock, 
W.  C.  Woodbrid^e,  and  Mr  Stevens,  who  is  now  taking  a  survey  for  a 
nap  of  Massachusetts. 
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PRBSIlXlfT. 

Alexahdsr  PRouDrxT,  D.  D.  of  Salem,  JV.  Y. 

SECRETARIES. 

JoH5  Neal,  of  Portland,  Me.— A.  J.  Yates,  Chittenango,  JV.  Y. 

The  follo^n^  gentlemen  then  appeared,  prodaced  their  credentialfl,  and 
were  adoiitted  as  members  of  the  Convention. 

Ddegojtes  from  the  Hew  York  State  Lyceum^ 

Prof.  A.  J.  Yales,  Prof.  John  Griscom,  Prof.  A.  Eaton,  Timothy  Clowea. 

Delegates  from  the  State  Lyceum  of  Maine. 

John  Neal,  Grenville  Mellen,  John  D.  Kinsman. 

Delegates  from  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum. 

Josiah  Holbrook,  Joseph  Allen,  Frederick  Emerson,  Prof.  Chester  Dewe/. 

DdegbUs  from  Yale  College. 

Prof.  D.  Ohnsted,  and  Mr  Barnard. 

Delegates  from  Washington  Co.  JV.  Y. 

Dr.  Alez.  Proudfit,  Barnard  Blur,  J.  W.  Proudfit 

H.  G.  Spafford,  Delegate  from  the  Lansingburgh  Lyceum. 

Delegates  from  the  Village  of  Brooklyn,  JV.  Y. 

Theodore  Eames,  J.  L.  Van  Doren,  Adrian  Hayman,  Gabriel  Freeman, 

Nathan  Sargent. 

Henry  Duffield,  DeUgatefrom  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Letters  ezcusinf  their  absence  were  then  read  firom  D.  Elliott,' President 
of  Washington  CoUege,  Pa.  The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  CharlestowA,  Msas. 
and  S.  R.  Hall,  Andover,  Mass. 

On  motion,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  were  admitted  as  members  of  the 
Convention* 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  form  of  Constitation 
of  a  National  Lyceum,  which  committee  havmg  retired  for  a  short  time, 
came  in  and  reported  a  Constitution,  which  being  fully  discussed  and  amend- 
ed, was  adopted  in  the  following  form,  namely  : 

ConstituJtian  of  the  American  Lyceum. 
Article  1.    The  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Lyceom. 
Art.  II.    The  objects  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  the  advancement  of  Edu- 
cation, especially  in  common  Schools,  and  the  general  diflFJision  of  knowl- 


Vrt.  III.  The  members  of  the  American  Lyceum  shall  consist  as 
'fellows : — Ist.  Of  Delegates  from  State,  Territory,  and  District  Lyceums, 
which  are  or  may  be  formed ;  the  number  of  which  delegates  shall  not  ez- 
066d  half  the  number  of  members  from  said  State,  Territory,  or  District  in 
the  Na^nal  Congress,  and  where  an  uneven  number  of  Congressional 
Representatives  is  allowed,  the  fraction  shall  be  construed  in  favor  of  such 
State,  Territory,  or  District ;  but  no  State,  Territory,  or  Pistrict  shall  be 
restricted  to  less  than  three  members^ 

2d.  Of  persons  appointed  by  the  Ezecutive  Committee  of  the  National 
Lyceum,  firom  those  States,  Territories,  or  Districts,  where  no  general  Ly- 
ceum exists,  or  where  no  notice  of  delegations  from  those  Lyceums  shall 
have  been  seoeived  by  the  Ezecutive  Committee,  at  least  three  months  pre^ 
▼ious  to  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
under  the  same  limitation  of  members  as  in  the  cas0  of  Delegates  froQi 
Lyceums. 
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9d.  Of  penont  invited  by  mid  Exaootive  CommitlM,  to  attend  iaid  an- 
nual meeting  from  rarious  peita  of  the  United  Statee^  bat  who  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  the  privilege  or  voting  for  the  election  of  officen,  on  anj  meae- 
"axw  connected  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  Lycenm. 

Art.  IV.  The  officere  of  the  Lyceum  ■hall  be  a  President,  five  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Reoogrdinff  Secretary,  as  many  Corresponding  Secretaries  as 
the  Lycenm,  at  any  of  its  annual  meetings,  shall  deem  necessary,  and  a 
Treasurer,  who,  with  five  other  persons,  shall  conMitute  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  transact  any  business  ror  the  benefit  of  the  Lyceum,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  to  hold  their  oflices  until  othen 
are  appointed  in  their  stead. 

Art.  V.  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  Annual  Meeting  in  the  city  of  New- 
Tork,  on  the  Friday  next  succeeding  the  first  Thursday  in  May. 

Art.  VI.  Three  persons  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, which  shall  hold  its  meetings  in  the  city  of  New-Tork,  and  shall  be 
empowered  to  add  others  to  ite  number. 

Art.  VII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  Delegates  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'doek. 

May  5.    Convention  met  according  to  adjournment 

Mr  Holbrook  ih>m  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  nominated 
the  following  persons  as  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum. 

President, — Hon.  Stxfhen  Van  Rxhssxlaer,  Albany,  N.T. 

Viee-PretidmU.'^UL  Dr  Alexander  Prondfit,  Albany,  N.  T.  9d.  Prof. 
John  Griscom,  Salem,  N.  T.  3d.  Roberte  Vaux,  Philadelphia.  4th.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  Mass.    5.  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  S.  Carolina. 

Recording  Secretary. — Nathan  Sanrent,  New- York. 

Correspmiding  SearUaries. — Ist.  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  Sd.  Samuel  B. 
How, PrekidentofDickinson  College,  Pa.    3d.  Prof.  A.J.  Yates,  Chittenan- 

S,  N.  Y.  4th.  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  Mass.  dth.  John  Neal,  Portland, 
e.  6th.  Oliver  A.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Ya.  7th.  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peeca, 
Lexington,  Ken. 

AddUunud  Committee.'— UL  Prof.  D.  Olmsted,  Yale  College.  Sd.  ■ 

Beton,  New-York.  3d.  William  Forrest,  New-York.  4th.  David  Russell, 
Salem,  N.  Y. 

TVoomrflr.— Jonathan  D.  Steele,  New-York. 

Who  were  severally  elected. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  now  resolved  iteelf  into  a  Lyceum>  where- 
upon Dr  Alexander  Proudfit,  let  Vice-President,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pre- 
sident, took  the  Chair. 

On  motion.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  tendered  to  the 
President  and  Secretaries  of  the  Convention  for  their  services. 

The  following  subjecte  were  then  presented  to  the  Lyceum  for  discussioni 
namely. 

1.  What  are  the  greatest  desiderate  in  relation  to  the  improvement  ef 
common  Schools  ? 

2.  What  are  the  most  eligible  and  practical  means  of  advancing  and  per* 
lectinff  the  science  of  instruction  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  the  monitorial  system  advisable  and  practicable  in 
oommon  Schools  ?    .. 

4.  What  is  the  most  eligible  plan  of  promoting  education,  by  legislative 
enactmente  ? 

5.  Ought  manual  labor  Schools  to  be  encouraged,  and  upon  what  general 
plan.^ 

6.  Should  every  boy  who  can  devote  his  whole  time  to  study  until  tlie 

rof  16,  be  put  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Oreek,  end  if  not,  to  what  olaOT 
lid  these  languages  be  restricted  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  may  lectures  be  useful  in  common  Schools  ? 
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8.  To  what  extant  can  the  netoral  edeneee  be  adniit^;wniely  introduced 
into  eomnion  Schoole  ? 
'  9,  The  object  and  luefahieni  of  town  and  diftrict  Lyceoma  ? 

10.  What  ahoold  be  the  object  of  County  and  State  Lycenma,  and  how 
should  they  be  formed. 

On  motion  of  Dr  Prondfitp-* 

Rudtedy  That  in  the  jud^ent  of  this  Lyceom.  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
toret  ought  to  be  daily  reaa  in  each  common  School,  and  thie  exerciae  le 
hereby  respectfully  recommended. 

J>eenm  adjoomed  till  to-morrow  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

May  6.  Lyceum  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  Lyceum  then 
took  rp  for  cUacuaaion  the  question,  '  To  what  extent  can  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences be  advantageously  introduced  into  common  Schools  ? ' 

On  motion,  Lyceum  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 

May  7.    Lyceum  met  according  to  adjournment.    On  motion, 

Rstolvedf  That  a  eommittee  of  Uiree  be  appointed  to  draft  a  code  of  By- 
Laws,  for  the  government  of  this  Lyceum. 

On  moMoik—Resolvedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum  the  weekly 
meetings  of  teachers  in  towns,  and  the  semi-annual  Conventions  of  teach- 
en  in  counties,  under  the  direction  and  aid  of  town  and  county  Lyceums, 
are  eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Schools. 

"Tbe  Rev.  Dr  Proudfit  having  obtained  leave  of  absence.  Professor  John 
Griscom,  2d  Vice-President,  took  the  chair ;  whereupon,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Lyceum  be  tendered  to  Dr  Proudfit  for  the  aUe  and 
dignified  manner  in  which  he  haa  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this 
Society. 

On  motion — Resdvedf  That  thia  Lyceum  consider  the  establishment  of 
Sen^^naries  for  the  education  of  teacners,  a  most  important  part  of  every 
system  of  public  instruction. 

On  motion — Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to 
invite  such  gentlemen  fix>m  difTerent  parts  of  the  United  States  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient,  to  present  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Lyceum, 
addresses,  or  remarks  on  such  topics  as  they  may  assign  them,  oonnectea 
with  the  difiiuion  of  useful  knowledge  and  public  education. 

The  Lyceum  then  took  up  for  discussion  the  question.  '  What  are  the-- 
greatest  desiderata  for  the  improvement  of  common  Schools  ?  * 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  to-morrow  11  o'clock. 
•  May  8.  Lyceum  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  Vice-President 
read  a  letter,  addressed  through  him  to  the  Lyceum,  from  Wm.  C.  Wood* 
bridge,  oflTermg  a  set  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  and  also  offering  that 
work  as  a  channel  of  publication  for  the  notices  and  proceedings  of  the 
Lyceum,  so  far  as  they  may  deem  it  appropriate  to  this  subject.  When  on 
motion. 

Resolved^  That "  The  Amxricait  Avitals  or  Educatioit/'  publidied  in 
Boston,  and  "  The  Magaziite  of  Useful  Khowledoe,"  published  in  the 
city  of  New-Tork,  be  adopted  as  the  organs  of  publication  for  (he  proceed- 
ings of  this  Lyceum. 

On  Motion  of  Mr  Emerson, 

Ruolvedj  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  adopt  such  meaa- 
iires  as  they  ahall  deem  expedient  to  encourage  the  institution  of  Lyceums 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  where  Lyceums  do  not  already  exist. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Neal, 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  School  Teachers  of  our  country  (who  are 
now  eatimated  at  50^000)  as  a  body  on  whom  the  future  character  and  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions  cbiefly  depend;  that  they  are  therefore  entitled  to 
our  highest  consideration,  and  that  whatever  may  be  their  faults  or  deficien* 
ciea,  the  remedy  for  both  is  in  the  hands  of  society  at  large. 
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On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook, 

Resolved f  That  the  American  Lyceum  recommend  to  town  and  county 
Lyceums,  which  aro  or  may  be  formed,  to  co-operate  in  procuring  town 
and  countT  ma])B,  embracing  Geography,  Geology,  and  as  much  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Statistics  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

On  motion,  the  foUowmg  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  model  of  town  and  county  maps  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
ceeding resolution ;  namely,  Prof.  Dewey,  Prof.  Olmsted,  Prof.  Hitchcock^ 
Wm.  u.  Woodbridge,  and  Mr.  James  Steyens. 

Mr  Neal  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  draught  a  code  of  By-Laws, 
reported  the  following,  namely — 

Bir-LA.WS. 

I.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  provide  a  suitable  place  for  depositing 
books,  specimens,  uid  other  property  belonging  to  the  Society ;  a  place  for 
the  regular  meetings ;  and,  give  early  and  public  notice  thereof: 

II.  Every  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  a  particular  department 
assigned  to  him,  and  the  following  are  hereby  assigned  to  those  appointed. 

Ist.  Samuel  B.  How,  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pjehbsvl- 
VAifiA.    On  Cdleges  and  their  connexion  with  common  Schools. 

2d.  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  On  Books,  Apparatus, 
and  Branches  of  Study. 

3d.  B.  O.  Peers,  Lexington,  Kehtuckt.  On  Legislative  provisions  for 
Schools. 

4th.  A.  J.  Tates,  Chittenango,  Madison  Co.  New-York.  On  the  qualifi- 
cation of  Teachers. 

5th.  Theodore  Dwight,  Jun.  New-Tork  City,NEw-ToRK.    On  Lyceums. 

6th.  Oliver  A.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Virginia.    On  tlie  Natural  Sciences. 

7th.  Joim  Neal,  Portland,  Maine.  On  methods  of  Instruction  and  School 
discipline. 

<  in.  The  Corresponditig  Secretaries  will  make  reports  in  their  respective 
departments,  and  furnish  the  Recording  Secretary  with  all  documents  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  belonging  to  the  Society. 

IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  any  three  of  their 
number,  to  invite  persons  from  diHerent  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  ad- 
dress the  Lyceum  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  such  topics  as  they  may  pre- 
scribe  to  them. 

V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
fi>rward  the  general  objects  of  Uie  Lyceum,  in  that  section  of  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs. 

VL  The  rules  of  debate  observed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  as  recorded  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  shall  be  observed  by  this 
Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Yates, 

Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the  Mi^or  and 
Corporation  of  tiiiscity,  for  their  kinaness  in  supplying  a  room,  and  other- 
wise contributing  to  the  convenience  of  the  Lyceum  during  its  session. 

On  motion — Resolved^  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  and  of  the 
Lyceum  be  published  and  circulated  in  different  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  business  of  the  Lyceum  having  been  closed,  it  was,  on  motion,  ad- 
journed. 
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Art.  Xn. — BtooRAPQT. 

Far  thft  JoonMl  of  EdttQiCio«. 

I  dean  tbe  jndicioiw  labonn  of  the  eomoientioas  biographer^  m  among  the 
inoet  uaefttl  to  a  reading  child.  I  mean  that  biography  which  preients  the 
UTesofM(f  nuuie  men,  and  pqinta  out  with  ciearness  the  several  stepe  bv* 
which  (hej  arrived  at  eminent  asefu^neae.  We  have  been  inundated  witi 
fictitious  narratives  and  aupposed  situations.  We  want  what  is  real,  tangi- 
ble, and  human.  We  want  to  know  the  exact  description  of  actual  cares. 
We  want  to  be  certain,  that  such  or  such  an  individual  wa^  bom  in  poverty, 
that  he  struggled  hard  with  opposing  circumstances,  and  was  somAroes 
near  desperation,  but,  that  he  persevered  ai^d  finally  triumphed.  One  pal* 
paUe  case,  fully  described,  wul  do  more  to.  give  energy  and  motive  t^  ^ 
youth  than  ten  thousand  <  fkmc^'s  riLetches.'  We  need  those  true  to  life. 
l^ec  every  color  be  mingled  as  it  actually  combined  in  the  living  man.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  the  author  of  *  Biography  for  Young  Persons,*^  has  pauir 
ed  in  his  labours.  That  series  of  bdbks  were  calculated  to  do  more  for 
imparting,  true  moral  courage  to  gifted  yoath  than  all  the  works  I  can  men- 
lion.  The  rising  yoath  of  this  hemisphere  need  to  be  told,  §md  fold  (jf^mf 
that  nsefnlBess  of  incalculable  amount,  character  of  eternal  value,  are 
within  their  reach-  Tkey  only  mud  to  he.  rotued  to  the  work.  Our  children 
are  well  brought  forward,  and  it  is  ff  deep  stain  on  our  ftr  eulogized  institu^ 
tions,  if  we  produce  no  such  men  as  as  cjevne,  Sherman,  Parr,  and  Frank- 
lin. These  men  rose  agt^nst  every  obstacle  to  heights  of  usefuIneM^yM^ 
reputation,  and  their  ^ames  will  ever  live  in  the  records  of  their  country. 
4nd  shall  the  series  cease  ?  I  firmly  believe  we  have  many  profound  scholars 
and  able  statesmen,  and  successful  labourers  in  every  field  of  science  and 
Qsefniness,  if  I  may  so  say,,  wrapt  up  in  the  little  forms  of  our  froHcksome 
.school-boys  -,  and  shall  we  let  them  die  without  enabling  them  to  perfora} 
the  high  duties  for  which  they  were  sent  into  this  world  ?  I  am  persuaded, 
that  well  written  bioffraphies,  of  proper  persons,  will  give  to  ardent  mind« 
the  very  stinudus,  which  shall  put  them  in  motion.-  I  should  like  to'  see  a 
jQoll  life  of  fifewton  accoipmodated  to  children,  one  of  Linnieua,  ^otj^er  of 
some  distinguished  engineer,  one  of  Howard,  and  more  than  one  of  those 
eminaU  for  their  ezceUence  and  piety  in  eivery  sphere  of  lifii.  We .  nee4 
Bu6h  models,  to  show  as  nrh^  19011 M*  ^(me,  that  yre  niur  )eani  and  fefl| 
9^ha(  man  can  do,  P;tm. 


INTELLIGENCE, 

DOMESTia 

Oneida  Institute. 
We  hwve  heen  fkvored  with  the  third  report  of  this  fiouiishiiif 
seminary,  from  which  it  appears  that  forty-two  young  men  have  earn-* 
edf  during  the  last  year,  a  stun  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  boards 
which,  at  a  little  more  jthan  one  dollar  a  week,  amounts  to  92,000^ 
While  eaznin^  this  sum,  they  have  also  been  giving  strength  and  vigor 
to  their  constitutions ;  a  healthy  tone  to  their  mental  fbculties  ;  aii4 
prepanng  themselves  to  endure  hardships,  to  encounter  difficultiei^ 
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and  to  accomplish  the  great  purposes  of  life.  All  the  other  ex- 
peDses  of  the  institution,  for  tuition,  room  rent,  fuel,  light,  and  contin- 
prences,  amount  to  $28  a  year  for  each  student  This  plan  of  unit^ 
mg  manual  labour  with  study,  we  regard  as  among  the  best  improve- 
ments of  the  day.  The  experiment  at  Whitesborough  has  b^enafair 
and  successful,  one ;  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Trustees  pro- 
pose erecting  buildings  to  accommodate  one  hundred  students. 
Five  hundred  applicants,  it  is  stated,  have  been  refused  admission, 
the  last  year,  for  want  of  room ;  a  noble  comment  on  tlie  adaptation  of 
the  system  to  the  wants  of  Uie  community. —  Utica  Sentinel. 
• 

Historical  Society  of  Indiana. 
A  society  has  been  formed  in  Indiana  with  this  title,  having  among 
other  objects  those  of  searching  out  and  unfolding  the  history  of  the 
Indian  tribes  within  that  State ;  the  ancient  remains,  and  natural 
curiosities  in  the  State,  its  civil  and  political  history,  from  the  earliest 
settlements ;  the  natural  history,  embracing  geology,  minerology,  and 
botany,  its  soil,  productions,  climate,  animius,  birds,  fishes,  &c.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  resides  at  Salem,  Washington  county. 

^  Connecticut  Jmrror, 

Genessce  Wesletan  Seminary. 
This  institution  is  established  at  Lima,  Livingston  county.  New 
York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Genessee  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  is  designed  to  unite  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  with  a  course  of  literary  and^cientific  studiies.  The  main  edifice, 
to  be  built  of  stone,  with  a  centre  of  three  stories,  130  feet  long  by 
40  wide,  and  two  wings  of  40  feet  each,  is  under  contract,  with  the 
prospect  of  being  completed  during  the  present  year. 

Female  School  in  Germantown,  Pa. 

The  Trustees  of  Germantown  Academy  have  established  a  Female 
Department  in  their  institution,  with  a  separate  location  from  the 
Male  department.  It  is  designed  for  females  above  the  age  of  five 
years,  a  few  of  whom  are  to  reside  in  the  family  of  the  two  principals ; 
and,  together  with  a  limited  number  of  the  others,  *  compose  a  domes- 
tie  circle,  associating  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  mutual  influ- 
ence.' The  government  is  designed  to  be  eminently  panntal ;  and 
a  liberal  allowance  of  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  those  exercises  and 
recreations  which  are  necessary  to  secure  sound  health.  Instruction 
is  to  be  given  in  the  various  branches  of  an  enlarged  English <:ourse, 
including  music  and  drawing ;  and  also  in  the  French  language ;  aided 
by  apparatus  and  visible  illustrations.  Books  are  to  be  used  '  chiefly 
to  illustrate  and  corroborate  what  the  pupils  shall  attain  by  their  own 
efforts.'  It  is  under  the  care  of  Mr  William  Russell,  late  Editor  of 
this  Journal,  and  Mr  A.  B.  Alcott 

Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers. 

A  Society  with  this  title  has  recently  been  formed  in  Philadelphia 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  primary  education  in  general,  with  a  more 
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special  reference,  however,  to  Uie  8tate  of  Penasylvania.  A  Board  of 
nine  Directocs,  appointed  annually,  is  to  detenninethe  tame  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  to  which  Females  engaged  in  the  business 
of  teaching,  though  not  lefulax- members,  axe  to  be  iniFited.  Individ* 
uals  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  can  belong  to  the  Association 
only  by  being  elected  honorary  members. 

Music  IN  Primart  Schools. 
From  the  journal  of  Mr  Eoland,  it  appears  that  music  is  taujgrht 
systematically  in  the  infant  school  at  Bethelsdorp,  South  Airica. 
Isot  only  hymns  and  songs,  but  arithmetic,  together  with  the  princi-' 
pies  of  reading,  geometry,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  sung  by  the 
children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age^  and  tlie  most  perfect  measure 
and  harmony  at  the  same  time  observed.  The  writer  regards  infant 
schools  as  one  of  the  inost  useful  and  philosophical  discoveries  that 
have  been  made.  *  Children,'  he  says,  *  are  thus  brouffht  up  with  gen* 
tleness ;  tlieir  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  developed ;  Siey 
acquire  tiie  principles  of  social  life,  and  without  constraint.  They 
so  to  school  with  joy,  and  at  their  own  free  will.j  even  the  youngest, 
forgetting  the  bosom  of  their  mothers,  cry  to  go,  and  join  their  Uttle 
companions ;  and  in  going  out  of  school,  not  contented  with  what  tliey 
have  done  during  their  lessons,  they  cheer  the  village  with  their  songs, 
and  repeat  everywhere  what  they  have  learned.  Nothing  could  be 
more  sweet  and  melodious  than  their  voices.^ 

Connecticut  Observer. 

Statistics  of  Common  Schools. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Greenfield,  Ms.  is  six,  contain- 
ing during  the  winter  past  about  222  scholars.  The  terms  of  con- 
tinuance were  severallv  3,  3,  3  1-2,  4,  4,  and  3  months,  making  a 
difference  of  one  month,  or  a  proportional  difference  of  one  fourth, 
between  tlie  lowest  and  the  highest  privileges  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, so  far  as  the  term  of  continuance  goes.  '  Of  the  whole  number 
of  males,  8  study  grammar,  65  arithmetic,  34  geography.  Of  the 
females,  22  study  grammar,  44  arithmetic,  51  geography,  and  4  natural 
philosophy.'  From  this  statement  it  appears,  Uiat  of  the  whole  number 
of  males,  one  fourteenth  study  grammar,  more  than  one  half,  arith- 
metic ;  and  nearly  one  third,  geography ;  that  of  the  females,  one  fifth 
study  grammar,  considerably  more  than  one  half,  arithmetic,  and  nearly 
one  hiuf,  geography.  Of  the  whole  number  of  both  sexes,  neaxly  one 
seventh  study  grammar,  one  half,  arithmetic^  and  much  more  than  one 
third,  geography.  Edu,  Reporter. 

New  Publication. 
Mr  Carey  of  Philadelphia  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
<  Thoughts  on  the  Advantages  of  Infant  Schools,  and  on  the  delay  of 
their  establishment,  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  city  and-  liberties  of 
Philadelphia. 

Premium  Essay. 
The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  has  ofiered  a  premium  of 
twenty  dollars,  or  a  medal  of  that  value  —  at  the  option  of  the  writer. 
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for  the  Best  Eflsay  on  tine  constraetioa  of  Bcbool  kooses ;  hi  ^hleb  «t- 
tention  shall  be  given  to  the  location  of  the  hoiufe^  to  ita  dimensioiia, 
arrangement,  best  modes  of  lighting,  wanning  and  ventilating  H,  with 
partictklar  referan<^e  to  the  common  schools,  and  to  economy  in  space, 
material,  and  fiimitnre. 

Self  Suppoaf  mo  School. 

W^  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
6f  Georgia,  determined  at  its  last  meeting  to  establish  a  Theological 
Insitution  in  some  central  part  of  the  State  on  the  working  plan. 
Measores  wei^  taken  to  raise  $1500,  by  the  first  of  December  next, 
fer  the  purchase  of  land,  and  to  make  the  necessajy  preparatioiii« 


fO&tllGN. 

Ihtzrlinsart  Versions  op  the  GLASs'tcs. 

l*he  method  of  classical  instmction  by  means  of  interlineary  rer- 
iions  devised  by  Locke,  has  been  revived  in  England*  At  the  shon 
of  the  bookselief  to  the  London  University,  the  foUowing  Greek  and 
Latin  books  with  interlinear^  versions  are  publi^ed,  intended  for  the 
first  coarse :  Phedrus ;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  1st  book ;  VirfrQ's 
Eneid,  1st  book,  d&c. ;  and  in  Greek,  select  Dialogues  fix>m  Lucian ; 
select  Odes  from  Anacreon;  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  &c«  The 
German  language  is  said  to  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 

London  LU»  <7az« 

Ma1>8  in  ftsLIEf'. 

We  sawBoftailig  more  interesting  among  the  methods  of  illustra^ 
tton  adopted  in  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  than  the  models  or  maptf 
in  relief^  exhibiting  the  face  of  a  country  with  all  its  varieties  of 
ftur&ce — intended  to  convey  more  distinct  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
Geography.  They  have  long  been  used  to  illustrate  particular  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  Switzerland,  and  were  first  prepared  for  school  use 
for  the  blind.  A  very  imperfect  imitation  of  them  has  been  attempted 
in  New  York  by  a  carver  in  wood  -»-but  almost  too  rude  to  be  of  much 
Valnei  We  cannot  better  describe  those  of  Germany,  than  in  the  fol^- 
lowing  extracts  from  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 
llieae  reliefb  differ  finm  conunon  globes  and  maps  most  essentially  in 
the  following  particulars.  Instead  of  representing  the  hills  and  valleys 
by  etching,  |hey  exhibit  real  elevations  and  depressions,  correspond- 
ing to  those  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  mountains  and  valleys  are 
thus  made  visible  and  palpable ;  the  coast  also  is  clearly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  add  its  peculiar  character,  whether  of  lofty  rock, 
Or  level  sand  is  accurately  delineated.  The  high  table-lands  like  those 
of  Central  AMca,  are  placed  on  a  higher  level  than  the  flat  lands  near 
the  coasts ;  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  seen  confined  within  their 
chAnnels  and  basins.  Not  only  is  the  ^neral  direction  of  the  hiUs 
dearly  laid  down,  but  also  the  varieties  m  their  steepness,  their  decUv- 
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ities,  and  the  great  isolated  sttmniits  are  delineated  in  their  proper 
propcnrtiona.  Appropriate  colors,  too,  are  used ;  the  eternal  snow  of 
the  highest  mountain  tops,  and  the  ice.of  the  polar  regions,  are  repre^ 
sented  white ;  the  sandy  deserts,  yellow ;  the  steppes  brown,  or  a 
yellow  brown ;  the  stony,  barren  regions,  grey  and  uneven ;  the  foresta 
green ;  and  all  the  water  is  made  blue..  The  material  employed  is 
paper,  of  a  fine  and  light  kind,  not  liable  to  be  broken ;  the  weight  of 
one  of  the  largest  reliefs  is  very  small^and  they  may  be  handled  with- 
out any  risk  of  danviging  them.  Names  are  written  on  these  relie6 
and  the  clearness  even  of  the  smaller  characters  is  surprising. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  bring  such  a  manufacture  to  perfection,  requires 
skilful  artists  and  much  experience* 

« 
The  Prussian  UmvciisiTiES  and  Schools. 

The  sums  assigned  by  the  Prussian  government  for  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  their  six  Universities  in  the  vear  1829,  were  as  follows  s  — 

BerUn,  \  ^^^^P^^^^^l  ^^  ^^'^f^'^^J^i  ^^'  \  $58,386 
■■^*"*^  J  the  support  of  scientific  institutions  J  ''•^j^^^ 

Bonn 65,845 

Breslau 46,708 

HaUe 45,64S 

Koningsberg        .        •        .        ,        •        .  40,004 

Griefiiwalde 36,940 

•993,596 

NlTHEntANDS. 

The  six  Universities  of  this  kingdom  received  from  the  government 
during  the  year  1829-30,  the  sum  of  19,200  dollars.  Out  of  ibi$f 
Lowen,  (Louvain)  had  $5,800;  Liege,  $2,800;  Leyden  $3^} 
Utrecht  $2,800 ;  Ghent  $2^ ;  and  Groningen  $2,800. 

French  Journals  in  Russia. 
The  number  of  French  journals  published  in  Russia  at  present  ii 
eight,  of  which  four  are  issued  at  retersborg,  one  at  Moscow,  and 
three  at  Odessa.  Some  of  these  are  issued  weekly  in  the  form  of 
newspapers;  others  appear  monthly,  and  are  appropriated  to  scientific 
and  practical  objects.  One  of  the  Petersburg  ioumals  and  two  of 
those  of  Odessa  are  published  both  in  French  and  Russian. 

Sevue  Encydoptdifue. 

Greek  Books  Published  at  Malta. 

The  press  at  Malta,,  belonging  to  one  oi  the  London  religious  soci- 
eties, is  actively  employed  in  prmting  cheap  books  in  modern  Greek. 
Most  of  them  are  on  religious  subjects,  or  closeljr  connected  topics. 
For  example,  there  was  published  in  1830,  entitled  n«x^  av^  or 
the  Youthnil  Lyre,  a  coUection  of  Sacred  Songs,  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Watts,  and  Mrs  Taylor.  In  (he  Society's  list  we  find  also  an 
Epitome  of  English  Grammar,  and  a  Manual  of  Geography,  intended 
for  the  use  of  Greek  youth. 

Londmi  Qu^nierljr  ImthMA  ^EituaHtn, 
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School  for  Blacks. 

From  a  recent  census  of  the  town  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  it  ap* 
pears  that  there  are  in  that  town,  293  children  below  the  a^e  of  sixteen 
years  belongingr  to  poor  people  of  color. 

The  colored  pcmulation  have  held  two  meetings,  at  which  the  Liord 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  presided,  with  a  view  to  make  provision  for 
their  instruction.  The  result  has  been  a  determination  to  establish  and 
support  a  Sunday  and  daily  school  as  soon  as  sufficient  sums  shall'  be 
subscribed  for  the  purpose.  After  the  colored  people  have  done  all  in 
their  power  towards  accomplishing  the  object,  a  subscription  is  to  be 
circulated  among  the  more  wealUiy  white  inhabitants  to  aid  in  the 
work,  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  support  of  a  permanent  teacher. 
A  flourishing  institution  for  negro  chiluren,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  the 
speedy  result  of  these  movements.  JVbva  ScoHa  paper. 


NOTICES. 


Elements  of  Chemistry,  in  the  order  of  the  Lectures  given  in 
Yale  College  ;  by  Benjamin  Silliman,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Pharmacy,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  In  2  vols.  pp.  518  and 
696  ;  with  an  Appendix.     New  Haven.   Hezekiah  Howe.    1831. 

Although  this  work  appears  under  the  unassuming  title  of 'Elements,* 
yet  from  its  extent  and  comprehensiveness,  it  mifbt  without  arrogance  be 
entitled  a '  System  of  Chemistry.'  The  author  has  long  been  known  to 
the  public  as  one  of  our  most  eminent  chemists ;  and  is  justly  celebrated 
lor  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which,  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  h« 
has  discharged  tlie  duties  of  a  public  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  its  kindred 
sciences.  Be  thus  possesses  a  most  important  preparation  for  the  compila- 
tion of  a  text  book,  by  adding  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  that 
skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  which,  while  it  seems  with  Profedsor  Silliman 
an  original  quality,  is  always  greatly  increased  by  experience. 

The  opinion  of  a  correspondent  familiar  with  the  subject,  who  has  care- 
fully examined  the  work,  in  addition  to  our  own  cursory  observation,  justi- 
fies us  in  sayinsr  that  this  is  amouj^  the  most  valuable  books  published  on 
this  subject.  The  copiousness  of  its  facts  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  while 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  matest  works 
of  the  day,  that  one  of  this  extent  and  minuteness  is  free  from  errors,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  the  student  of  chemistry,  as  con- 
taining a  fall  and  correct  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  science.  Chem- 
istry is  necessarily  encumbered  with  a  vast  number  of  particulars,  from 
the  consideration  of  which  no  skill  in  classification  can  ever  relieve  it. 
We  find,  however,  that  while  they  are  faithfully  recited  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  and  digested  with  as  much  skill  as  tlie  nature  of  the  case  seems  to 
admit,  on  the  analytical  plan,  appropriate  devices  are  used  to  guide  the 
young  learner  in  the  principle  of  selection ;  so  that  he  may  discern  the 
leading  features,  when  he  has  not  the  leisure  to  enter  into  all  the  intrica^ 
cies  of  the  science.  The  beautiful  cuts,  furnished  by  Dt  Hare,  are  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  work. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  in  teaching  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  Pro- 
feisor  SilUman  has  been  careful  to  remind  his  pupils  of  that  Being  toho 
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gwts  and  maintains  these  Uom;  and  that,  after  explaining  the  aeries  of 
proxifnate  causes,  be  annoances  a  proposition  not  less  important  aa  a  part  of 
true  philosophy  than  any  other  in  the  system,  that  that  this  series  must  ter- 
minate at  last  in  the  power  of  the  Creator,  and  that  '  God  is  the  tirst 
CAUSE  of  eyerything.'  Would  that  all  our  teachers  and  writers  on  Natural 
Science  might  adopt  this  course ;  and  there  would  be  leas  cround  for  the 
reproach  which  is  cast  upon  it,  that  the  Study  of  Nature  olten  leads  the 
mind  from  its  Great  Autnor. 

The  Catechism  of  Health ;  or  plain  and  simple  rules  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Health  and  Vigor  of  the  Constitution  from  In- 
fancy to  Old  Age.  Philadelphia.  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Health. 
ISmo.   pp.135. 

We  have  seen  no  work  which  exhibits,  in  the  same  space,  so  much  valu- 
able trulh|  for  immediate  practical  application,  in  the  preservation  of  health, 
as  this  neat  and  unassuming  little  volume.  We  could  wish  tHat  its  con- 
tents were  familiar  to  every  child ;  and  we  are  confident  that  an  early 
knowledge  of  its  principles  would  save  many  an  hour  of  suffering,  perhaps 
many  a  year  of  disease.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Journal  of  Health ;  and 
like  that  useful  work,  is  calculated  to  promote  sound  morals,  no  less  than 
health. 

We  re^et  that  it  has  taken  the  catechetical  form.  We  doubt  whether 
it  IB  practicable,  if  it  were  expedient,  to  occupy  sufficient  time  in  our  schools 
to  commit  it  to  memory  ;  and  we  would  suggest,  as  the  best  plan  for  works 
of  this  kind,  that  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  best  books  of  Blair — of  de- 
tached numbered  paragraphs  announcing  the  simplest  atid  most  important 
principles;  and  illustrated  by  facts  or  explanations  in  a  smaller  type.  It 
might  then  be  employed  as  a  reading  book ;  and  its  statements  be  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  by  means  of  questions.  It  will  also  be  important  in 
instruction,  if  not  in  the  work  itself,  to  separate  that  portion  designed  only 
for  parents,  from  those  of  general  application. 

Outlines  of  History,  embracing  a  concise  History  of  the  World, 
from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  pacification  of  Europe,  iii  1815. 
Second  American  Edition,  with  Additions  and  a  Set  of  Questions 
for  examination  of  students.  By  John  Frost,  A.  M.  12  mo» 
pp.  466. 

This  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  contains  a  sketch  of  the  whole  course  of 
History,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  time.  The  style  is 
very  condensed  and  concise,  so  that  a  j^reat  number  of  facts  are  related  in  a 
very  few  words.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  Chronological.  It  i*di- 
vided  into  three  parts.  Ancient  History,  The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Modem  History.  The  following  are  some  of  the  heads  of  the  chapters 
in  Modem  History ,  from  which  the  reader  will  understand  the  plan.  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe.  Times  of  Charles  V.  I'imes  of  Philip  II.  Tunes 
of  the  Thirty  Tears*  War.  Times  of  Louis  XIV.  Period  of  Comparative 
Repose.  Times  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire.  The  American  Edi- 
tor has  added  very  copious  questions,  to  facilitate  its  use  as  a  text  book. 

The  work  itself  appears  to  be  of  very  elevaM  character,  such  as  to  ren-> 
der  it  suitable  for  use,  in  the  higher  institutions  of  our  country. 

American  School  Library,  by  Jesse  Torrey,  Jun. 

Mr  Torrey  has  recentlv  completed  the  compilation  of  a  series  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Books,  for  the.  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  It  consists  of 
the  following  works     The  prices  of  the  volumes,  full  bound  are  annexed. 
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No.  1.  <  The  Primary  SpeliW  Book/  36  pagei,  18  mo.  12j|  eta.    No.  3. 

<  A  Familiar  Spelling  Book/  120  pogea,  12mo.  37}  cto.  No.  3.  <  A  Pleaa- 
ing  Companion  for  little  GirU -and  Bora,*  144  pa£[ea,  12mo.  50  eta.    No.  4. 

<  A  Mental  Moaeum  for  the  Rising  Generation,  Vol.  I.  eompriaing  Con- 
v»rsationa  on  Natural  History,  and  the  Universe,  Reflections  on  Providence, 
&c.  158  pages,  l2mo.  56  cts.  No.  5.  '  A  Mental  Museum  for  the  Rising 
Generation,'  Vol.  II.  including  miscellaneous  articles,  entertaining,  moraL 
and  political  j  206  pagres,  12mo.  69  cts.  No.  6.  <  The  Moral  Instructor,  and 
Ottioe  to  Virtue,'  300  pa^s,  ]2mo.  75  cts. 

Most  of  them  are  desired  as  reading  books.  The  compiler  does  not 
propose  them  as  substitutes  for  all  others ;  for  Imb  thinks  that  books  ought 
to  be  frequently  changed.  The  series  is  highly  recommended  by  teachers 
in  the  Middle  States,  and  some  of  the  books  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in 
Schools  to  a  considerable  extent  The  following  are  the  contents  of  the 
last  Volume. 

Pabt  1.  Original  Essays  on  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  Moral,  Refoit- 
jnation,  dtc.  2.  Epitome  of  the  Moral  Preoepts  of  th^s  Bible.  3.  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Lives  and  Moral  I>i8course8  of  Confiicius  and  Socrates,  and 
€eneca*s  Morala^  4.  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  the  Economy 
of  Human  Life.  5.  Abridgment  of  Penn's  Mazimsr  Paleys  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  Knigge's  Art  of  Conversing  with  Men.  6.  Selections  from 
Franklin's  Wous.  7.  Miscellai»eous  Articles.  8.  Pope's  Essay  en 
JMao,  Ac« 

An  EiementBxj  Treatise  on  Geometry,  simplified  for  beginners 
not  versed  in  Algebra.  Parted,  containing  Solid  Geometry,  with 
its  application  to  the  Solution  of  Problems.  By  Francis  J.  Grund. 
Boston,  Carter,  H^ndee  j&>  Babcock.  BaUimore,  Charles  Carter. 
1831.    pp.  196. 

Mr  Grund's  Plane  Geometry  is  well  known  to  teachers.  It  has  been  ffr- 
yqrablv  received,  and  has,  we  lielieve,  been  ^lly  approved  upon  truU.  This 
«econa  part  is  upon  the  same  plan. 

Modem  writers  on  Geometrv  seem  to  be  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  on 
4he  question,  how  closely,  it  is  best  to  adhere  to  the  rigid  principles  of  the 
Ancients  in  demonstration.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  we  may  take  for 
|rranted^  the  more  short  and  simple,  djomonstration  may  become ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  making  axioms  few,  sad  by  adhering  strictly  to  rigid  prif^ci- 
ples,  onr  demonstrations  must  be  complicated  and  difficult.  Mr  Grund  has 
maimed  at  sim^cit^,  and  though  to  attain  it  hib  has  sometimes  taken  fir 
maUed  what  Euclid  has  thougnt  it  necessary  to  prow,  yet  he  does  not;  wa 
believe,  claim  any  thing  that  the  mind  wiU  not  readily  admit  By  taldng 
thia  course^e  ^  made  his  book  peculiarly  valuahle  for  general  ^d  popn- 
Jaruse. 

The  Naturalist,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.    Boston.   1831. 

Three  numbers  of  a  new  periodic^  entitled  '  The  Natoralist,'  have  al- 
4ready  bjpen  issued  at  Boston.  The  contents  of  the  March  number  are 
^otanv,  Man,  White  Ants,  the  Cultoie  of  Silk.  The  work  is  under  tha 
.  «ditonal  care  of  D.  J.  Browne. 

Encyclopedia  Americlna. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  valuable  work,  extending  from  EVE.  to  ORE. 
MP  juft  publiahed  by  M^mn  Caiex  ^  h^t  Philadelphia, 
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Letter  XVIII. 

Xrf&eHy  o/  PvpiU  —  Trials  —  FeHivah  of  Hofwyl. 

Mt  0EAB  Frienb  —  In  former  letters  I  have  described  to 
you  the  precautions  and  the  vigilance  employed  in  preventmg 
and  excluding  evil,  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  proper  course  of  moral 
education ;  and  the  general  method  of  conducting  it.  In  this,  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  task,  the  object  of  the  educator  must  be,  to  as- 
certain the  dispositions  and  propensities  of  his  pupils  —  to  soften 
and  correct  d)ose  which  are  m  excess  —  to  draw  forth  and 
strengthen  those  which  are  deficient  in  force  —  to  modify  one 
by  means  of  another  — ^^to  subject  all  to  the  influence  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  —  and  thus  to  produce,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  harmony  which  should  be  the  basis  and  the  ornament  of 
the  moral  and  religious  character.  If  the  future  destination 
of  his  pupil  is  still  undecided,  he  should  endeavor  to  ascertain 
in  what  occupation  he  may  be  rendered  most  happy  and  useful ; 
or  if  it  is  fixed  beyond  recall,  to  watch  especially  over  those 
points  of  his  character,  which  are  important  in  reference  to  it. 
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These  objects  cannot  be  efiected  by  a  system  of  rigid  re- 
straint and  arbitrary  punishment.  Such  a  course  may  indeed 
restrain  or  suppress  certain  faults^  so  that  they  shall  not  break 
forth  in  the  course  of  education,  and  thus  promote  the  ease 
and  tranquillity  of  the  educator,  and  his  reputation  for  the  mo- 
ment: but  it  wiU  defeat  the  great  end  in  view,  and  leave 
htm  in  ignorance  of  the  materials  on  which  he  is  to  act,  by 
inducing  the  pupil  to  conceal  bis  propensities  and  passions. 
They  will  too  often  exhibit  themselves  like  a  suppressed  vol- 
cano, m  the  .sudden  desolations  of  an  earthquake ;  or  burst 
forth,  like  the  wasting  torrent  of  lava,  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  can  easily  account  for 
the  utter  failure  of  many  excellent  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children  ;  and  the  lawless,  reckless  indulgence  of  eveiy 
propensiQr  to  which  they  too  often  resign  themselves,  as  soon 
as  they  escape  from  the  authority  which  has  restrained  them. 

Qn  the  contrary,  after  establishing  the  system  of  precaudon 
and  vigilance  we  have  described,  FeHenberg  considers  it  as  in- 
dis})ensably  necessary  to  respect  the  Ubtrty  of  the  pupils  and  to 
permit  him  to  act  freely,  if  we  wish  to  discover  bow  he  is  dis- 
posed to  act,  or  to  aid  him  in  correcting  himselL  Nav  more, 
after  surrounding  him  with  the  circumstances  described,  which 
shut  out,  as  much  as  possible,  direct  seduction^  and  positive 
examples  of  evUy  we  must  leave  him  to  the  influence  of  such 
objects  and  causes,  fitted  to  excite  his  propensities,  as  he  w3I 
ordinarily  encounter  in  the  world,  and  allow  him  to  exhibit  his 
character,  so  far  as  his  own  immediate  safety,  or  that  of  those 
around  him,  is  not  endangered.  Our  dispositions  and  passions 
must  remain  unknown  to  ourselves  and  others,  if  the  objects 
which  excite  them  are  entirely  kept  out  of  view.  The  nobler 
or  more  feeble  propensities  cannot  be  cultivated ;  the  inferior 
<H'  stronger  cannot  be  pointed  out  or  suppressed. 

Without  some  previous  trial  and  examination  of  this  kind, 
the  pupil  is  sent  forth  into  the  world,  to  learn  amidst  its  diffi- 
culties of  what  he  is  capable,  and  discovers  for  the  first  time 
the  nature  and  strength  of  his  propensities,  from  the  influence 
of  temptations,  which  too  often  prove  fatal  to  his  character  and 
prospects.  <  Is  it  not  cruelty  thus  to  launch  an  untried  bark  up- 
on a  pathless  ocean,  and  to  bide  from  ourselves  the  defects 
which  endanger  its  safety,  lest  the  task  of  applying  a  remedy 
should  weary  our  patience  by  its  difficulty,  or  impair  our  repu- 
tation by  its  ill  success  ? 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  moral  qualities  are  often  among  the 
mo8t  important  indications  of  the  sphere  of  action  to  which 
Providence  has  destined  the  mdividual.  If  you  compel  the 
timid  spirit  to  embark  on  the  ocean  of  public  life,  you  pre- 
pare a  victim,  or  a  dupe,  for  the  more  powerful.  If  you  con- 
demn a  mind  spurred  on  by  the  love  of  action,  to  a  sphere 
where  his  powers  find  no  legitimate  means  of  developem^ty 
He  will  gratify  them,  in  forbidden  ways,  or  sink  into  indolence 
and  apathy,  for  want  of  a  stimulus  to  action. 

Fellenberg  also  believes,  that  none  of  our  fundamental  and 
essential  disposidons  and  propensities  would  have  been  implant* 
cmI,  without  some  valuable  end.  Indeed,  the  more  narrowly  he 
examines  the  subject,  the  more  will  the  educator  be  led  to  be* 
lieve,  th^t  there  is  no  one  of  these  original  principles  in  the 
human  mind,  as  it  issued  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  which 
in  its  Just  measure  and  proportion^  and  duly  modeled  by  others 
of  a  higher  nature,  will  not  contribute  to  the  great  ends  of  our 
neing.  The  same  desire  of  proptriy^  which  in  its  Excess  be- 
comes  avarice,  or  produces  fraud  and  theft,  when  duly  restrain- 
ed, becomes  frugality;  and  contributes  no  less  to  the  welfare 
of  society^  than  to  that  of  the  individual.  The  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  properly  employed,  for  worthy  objects,  is  as  noble  as 
ks  kindred  vice  of  cunning  is  ba^,  and  not  less  necessary  than 
.  die  barmlessness  of  tbe  dove.  The  same,  zeal  and  energy  of 
character,  which  stimulated  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  drag  the  folbw- 
ers  of  Christ  to  prison,  and  to  death,  when  duly  directed,  led 
Paul  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  the  usual  regular  and  frugal  diet 
of  Hofwyl  is,  on  rare  occasions,  exchanged  for  the  luxuries 
and  wines  of  a  feast,  and  the  pupil  is  left  without  the  least  r^ 
straint  to  indulge  lus  propensities.  Thb  is  done  even  in  the 
agricultural  school ;  wme  is  given  them  ad  libitum^  and  the 
hour  of  retiring  is  left  t6  their  own  choice,  with  the  understand- 
mg,  that  the  labours  of  the  succeeding  day  must  be  resumed 
at  the  usual  hour.  When  I  first  learned  this  practice,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  with  what  seemed  a  dangerous  departure 
from  the  usual,  salutary  system  of  seclusion  from  tlie  view  and  the 
mducements  to  evil.  On  expressing  my  apprehensions  to  Vdip- 
li,  he  observed  that  such  variations  from  regular  habits  must  be 
only  as  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  but  that  they  had 
been  of  essential  service  to  him,  in  enabling  him  to  detect  dis* 
positions  and  propensities  which  he  did  not  suspect.   He  deem* 
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ed  them  necessary,  still  farther,  asi  a  preparatioQ  (kx  eDcoimter> 
kig  siinilar  evils  ia  the  world.  ^  If,'  said  he,  ^  a  pupil  is  noi 
capable  of  rei^sting  for  a  feiy  hours,  under  the  eye  ol  his  in^ 
structers,  temptations  which  will  meet  him  at  every  step  in  life, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  discover  it  while  yet  we  have, 
the  x>pportunity  of  preparing  him  to  overcome  them.'  He  as- 
sured me,  that  in  one  instance  in  particular,  he  had  discovered 
a  propensity  to  btemperate  drinking,  which  he  had  never  be* 
fore  known,  and  which  he  had  little  doubt  would  have  resulted 
in  a  confirmed  habit,  but  for  the  counsels  and  discipline  to 
which  this  discovery,  during  the  period  of  educauon,  gave  rise. 
*  Is  it  not  unreasonable,'  he  asks,  ^  to  expect  that  a  child  will 
walk  safely  on  the  bank  of  a  precipice,  it  we  never  su&r  him. 
to  see  it,  or  never  allow  him  to  direct  his  own  steps  till  the 
moment  of  trial  comes ;  and  then  leave  him  to  go  through  it  un- 
assisted ? ' 

Personal  observation  of  these  festivals  entirely  dissipated  uxf. 
apprehensions  concerning. their  influence,  aa  they  are  conducted 
kerej  which  these  remarks  had  greatly  diminished.  I  haya 
watched  with  surprise  one  of  the  feasts  of  these. peasant  boysy. 
when  the  table  was  loaded  with  luxuries  adapted  to  their  tasteit 
and  furnished  with  wine,  extending  itself  late  into  the  nigbt^ 
and  still  exhibitmg  order,  mingled  with  gaiety,  which  would  pu( 
to  shame  our  (iBishionable  feasts.  Their  instnicters  were  indeed 
present,  but  as  c<nnpanians^  not  as  masters^  —  as  aids  to  give^ 
a  direction  to  their  amusements,  but  not  to  interrupt  qr  restrain 
any  indulgence  they  might  choose.  They  were  left  to  theif 
own  conscience  and  reason  to  discover  their  duty,  and  to  cal- 
culate the  consequences  of  irregidarity.  One  course  of  dish- 
es succeeded  to  another,  and  the  bottles  of  wine  w^e  filled  aft 
soon  as  they  were  empty.  Sometimes  a  burst  of  gaieQr  would, 
seem  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  order ;  but  ma  sl^rt  time 
everything  would  graduaUy  subside  to  the  usual  level  oif  cheer- 
fijl  regularity.  Their  repast  was  sometimes  cheered  by  thq 
perfofmances  of  the  band,  and  sometimes  varied  by  one  of  the 
popular  hymns  or  patriotic  songs  which  they  are  taught.  Oc- 
casionally, their  activity  would  develope  itself  in  childish  gam- 
bols, or  m  a  simple  dance ;  and  more  than  once,  they  passed 
without  any  apparent  violence,  into  a  hymn  of  a  serioqs,  and 
even  of  a  religious  character.  Although  they  never  have  wine^ 
except  on  such  occasions,  I  saw  but  two  or  three  who  exhibit- 
ed the  least  evidence  of  its  influence  upon  them,  and  this  m  a 
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slif^t  dagree  cmlj.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  peasttfit  boys  from 
ten  10  twoDty  years  of  age.  You  will  need  no  other  evidence 
of  the  excellence  of  the  modes  of  education  which  had  been 
adopted  with  them*  You  will  perhaps  question,  and  it  may  be 
with  reason,  whether  this  plan  is  applicable  to  our  own  youths 
I  {H-esent  it  as  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  Hofwyl, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  liberty  may  be  granted, 
in  connexion  with  a  proper  system  of  education,  and  an  iUu^ 
tration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  use 
that  unrestrained  liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  life. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  pocket-money  of  the  pupil  is  left 
entirely  to  his  own  disposal,  with  the  condition  that  he  must 
afterwards. give  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  spent  it. 

It  is  in  watching  over  the  pupil  in  the  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  develope  his  character,  that  the  most  important  part  of 
the  task  of  education  consi.st3 ;  a  task  whidi  certainly  requires 
the  highest  degree  of  wisdom,  and  which  it  would  seem  almost 
presumptuous  in  man  to  undertake,  if  Divine  Providence  had 
not  imposed  the  task  upon  us.  Ijet  it  not  be  forgotten^  that  in 
Moposbg  this  course,  Fellenberg  exerts  and  demands  a  vigi^ 
Umce  that  never  sleeps,  a  perseverance  that  never  tires;  and  m* 
siflts  that  n<»ie  should  assume  the  important  duties  of  an  edu- 
cator, who  is  not  resolved  to  devote  au  his  powers  to  their  per- 
fiurmance.  •  He  calls  upon  them  to  remember  that  declaration 
of  Him  who  manifested  a  peculiar  regard  for  children : '  Whoso 
shall  offend  one  of  these  httle  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.'  Let  khe  remem- 
bered too  that  the  results  of  this  system,  however  hazardous  it 
aaay .  seem  to  some,  are  incomparably  happier  than  tliose  of 
tlie  opposite  extreme  of  slavish  and  violent  restraint  which  is  . 
tQQ  generally  adopted.     -^ 
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After  thq  pupil  can  answer  every  question  propounded  to  him, 
can  generally,  and  jqstify  everjrthii^  that  he  nas  said  or  writ- 
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ten,  it  only  becomes  necessary  to  vary  his  exercises,  uid  thus 
t6  lead  him  gradually  and  easily  to  write  whenever  and  upon 
whatever  he  pleases ;  and  finally  to  speak  extemporaneou^y^ 
upon  a  given  subject.  The  entire  coui-se,  then,  comprebencb^ 
the  following  exercises. 

I.  Imitaiiom.  Here  the  pupil  applies  the  terms  which  ex- 
press a  general  sentiment  by  means  of  special  facts,  to  the  de* 
velopementofthe  same  sentiment  under  different  circumstances. 
Thus  Calypso  regretted  the  departure  of  Ulyties  ;  and  Philoc^ 
tetes,  in  the  fifteenth  book,  relets  his  perjury^  in  betraying  the 
secret  of  the  burial  place  of  Hercules. 

A  sentence  or  two  from  a  piece  written  by  one  of  Jacotot'^ 
pupils,  will  illustrate  this  exercise.  '  The  grief  of  Philoctetes 
for  having  revealed  the  secret  of  Alcides'  death,  which  he  had 
sworn  to  conceal,  would  admit  of  no  comfort.  In  the  height  of 
his  sorrow^  he  found  the  remembrance  of  his  peijiiry  less  sup^ 
portable  than  the  cruel  abandonment  of  the  Greeks,  the  treack- 
ery  of  Ulysses,  and  the  dreadful  agonies  occasioned  by  kis 
wound.' 

II.  General  reflections  upon  particular  foiCts.  This  exci^ 
cise  is  merely  an  extension  of  that  before  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  generalization.  The  pupil  now  takes  a  wider  ranger 
of  facts,  and  introduces  into  his  compositions  a  greater  number 
of  reflections.  He  is  told  to  consider  attentively  a  given  pas- 
sage or  passages  of  his  author,  and  to  derive  therefrom  the 
reflectipns  connected  with  a  proposed  subfect. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  tolerably  well  accustomed  to  this 
kind  of  composition,  he  is  to  be  exercised  in  speaking  upon 
different  subjects. 

III.  Comparison  of  synonymous  words  and  phrases.  WheD 
called  upon  to  distinguish  between  words  tod  phrases,  general- 
ly accounted  synonymous,  the  pupil;  in  the  first  instance,  re* 
peats  fix>m  memory  a  number  of  sentences  containing  the  words 
or  phrases  in  question^  and  he  is  particularly  required  to  recol- 
lect the  precise  circumstances  in  which  they  were  employed  by 
the  author.  He  is  then  required  to  produce  a  general  com-- 
positionj  founded  upon  the  special  facts  under  his  notice,  of 
every  part  of  whicn  composition  he  is  finally  made  to  render 
an  account. 

IV.  Comparison  of  parallel  subjects  and  analogous  thoughs. 
As  a  preliminary  part  of  the  former  of  these  exercises,  the 
pupil  is  required  to  furnish  aa  analysis  of  all  the  books  of  Te- 
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lemachus.  The  following  is  a  3lio]t  specimen  of  an  analysis  of 
part  of  the  first  book.  lUgretSy — artifice,  — entreaty, — imrf- 
tfUionj  -'^aiiuatian,  —  advice^ — repast,  —  imitatum,  &c. 

In  this  way,  the  pupil  learns  to  notice  the  different  parts  of 
his  author,  in  which  similar  subjects  are  treated,  and  he  is  then 
required  to  contrast  the  manner  of  composition  in  any  two  or 
more  .of  them.  For  instance,  Telemacbus,  m  the  first  book, 
addresses  Acestes, — and  in  the  second,  Sesosti*is. 

1st  Telemacbus,  wandering  in  search  of  his  father,  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  king ;  the  subject  is  the  same. 

2d.  He  is  in  the  power  of  Acestes, — he  is  in  the  power  of 
Sesostfis;  the  situation  is  the  same. 

Sd.  But  Acestes  speaks  hastily  to  him,  —  while  Sesostria 
treats  him  with  kindness,  Szx^.,  &lc. 

As  a  variation,  the  pupil  is  told  to  open  any  book  whatever,  at 
random,  and  read  aloud  the  first  sentence  that  his  eye  may  hap- 
pen to  glance  upoft.     He  is  then  asked  to  bring  to  mind  reflec- 
tions or  facts  in  Telemacbus  similar  to  those  in  the  passage ' 
before  him. 

V.  Translation  or  Transfer.  In  imitation,  particular  cir- 
cumstances are  imitated.  Translation  consists  in  imitating  the 
general  reflections  derived  from  those  particular  circumstances. 

Thus  it  was  before  seen,  that  the  circumstances  of  Calypso's 
grief,  resembled,  in  several  respects,  those  which  evinced 
die  wretchedness  of  Philoctetes,  and  upon  this  observed  siini- 
lanQr  was  founded  an  imitation.  The  regrets  of  Calypso, 
stripped  of  the  accessory  circumstances,  must  resemble,  in  cer- 
tain pomts,  all  regrets  whatever.  Hence,  the  regrets  of  the 
victim  of  ambition,  may  be  modelled  on  the  regret  of  CcuypsOf 
and  thus  will  be  performed  the  exercise  of  trandation* 

The  pupil  is  subsequently  required  to  analyse  a  chapter, 
book,  poem,  be. ;  to  devebpe  or  paraphrase  the  thoughts  of  an 
author;  to  find  subiects  for  transfer;  to  write  upon  a  Ihe- 
rary  or  critical  subject,  and  to  furnish  descriptions  of^  thmgs  ob- 
served; to  imitate  a  thought;  to  write  letters;  to  portray  a 
character ;  to  compare  characters ;  to  write  tales,  sketches,  &c. 

After  having  advanced  thus  far  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
and  not  dll  thb  time,  comes  tJie  examination  of  grammar,  the 
comprehension  of  which  is  rendered  remarkably  easy,  by  the 
previous  course ;  for  the  pupil  already  knows^  the  language. 
He  learns  the  technical  terms  adopted  to  express  the  obser- 
vaticMis  made  upon  the  nature,  order,  and  reciprocal  relations 
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ef  die  words  of  the  language.  By  compAring  his  dwn  obicr- 
TatioDs  with  those  of  the  graiximarian,  he  acquires  the  convtn' 
Hanoi  terms  in  which  they  are  appropriately  expressed. 

A  grammar  is  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  is  dfarected  to 
read ;  at  the  same  time  carefully  reflecting  upon  every  sen- 
tence, and  producing  yrom  Telemackus^  examples  oonfirmBtory 
of  every  observation  and  rule  which  he  meets. 

Exercises  of  extemporaneous  composition  and  speaking  upon 
a  given  subject,  are  employed  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  attained  a  ■ 
tolerable  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language.  Tbe  rapidity,  ease, 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  pupils  write  or  speak  on  a  subject 
assigned  at  the  moment,  surprise  every  stranger.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  system,  regard  this  simply  its  the  natural 
results  of  the  previous  thorough  process,  by  which  the  pupil  is 
incessantly  made  ta  hear  and  repeat  and  imitate  and  tran^te 
the  best  ideas  of  the  best  writers  and  the  most  distingutdied 
n>eakers,  and  thus  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  traveller  who 
'  hves  in  the  best  society^  in  order  t6  learn  ja  foreign  language. 

The  last  exercise  consists  in  verifying  Jacotot's  favorit« 
axiom,  that  ALL  IS  IN  ALL. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  learned  Telemachus  in  the  manner 
stated,  he  is  required  to  describe,  extemporaneously,  the  par* 
ticular  art  exhibited  by  Fedebn  in  the  composition  of  that 
work.  '  He  is  next  directed  to  refer  other  productions  of  Iite« 
rary  art  to  this,  and  to  observe,  that  the  human  mind,  under 
all'  circumstances,  whatever  be  its  end  or  means,  follows  very 
nearly  the  same  route.  On  this  point  Jacotot  observes,  ^althou^ 
one  book  does  not,  stricdy  speaking,  contab  all  others,  yet  ft 
contains  some  particulars  which  are  common  to  all  others.  It 
contains  the  starting  points  of  all  knowledge,  though  not  the 
full  course.  The  entire  amount  of  human  knowledge,  inde- 
pendent of  repetitions,  might  be  comprehended  in  a  very  ievt 
volumes.  This  method  of  instruction  tends  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  observatbn.  The  proposition,  AU  is  in  attj 
is,  in  fact,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system;  and  it  is 
because  j9S  tf  in  aU^  that  the  precept, -r*  Learn  something 
thoroughly,  and  refer  ever3rthing  else  to  it  —  leads  in  practice 
to  results  so  astonishing  as;diose  which  are  the  proud  trophies 
cf  the  system  of  Universal  Instruction*' 
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BT  J.  MONOD. 

No.  II. 
Means  of  Intdlectuai  Devehpement. 

1.  —  LSSSONS  FROM  PICTURES. 

1.  The  subject  of  the  picture  b  simj^y  named. 

2.  In  naming  the  subject,  especially  if  it  be  an  object  of 
natural  history,  we  can  enlarge  upon  its  forms  and  properties, 
by  comparing  them  with  analogous  objects.  In  nanung  the 
dLferent  subjects,  we  should  be  careful  to  explain,  minutely  and 
clearly,  their  different  parts ;  as  of  an  animal,  a  plant,  be. 

3.  When  the  children  are  farther  advanced,  the  entire  his- 
tory of  whaterer  forms  the  subject  of  the  picture  may  be 
given. 

4.  Our  bstructions  by  means  of  pictures  are  attended  with 
the  greatest  success,  when  conducted  in  the  manner  of  familiar 
dialogue  between  die  bstructer  and  pupils ;  allowme  them  to 
ask  questions.  Above  all,  the  instructer  should  not  discourage 
those  who  manifest  an  ardent  curiosigr  to  understand  things. 
One  prmcipal  object  with  an  instructer  should  be  to  put  chil- 
dren upon  the  track  of  asking  questi(His.  We  think  it  best,  in 
genertd,  to  leave  children  to  devise  their  own  method  for  com- 
municating their  thoughts.  Even  when  they  are  embarrassed, 
we  do  not  often  find  it  useful  to  aid  them  much ;  for  if  we  d6, 
we  often  assist  them  to  say  what  they  do  not  feel. 

Methods  are  employed  by  others,  which  we  have  not  yet 
adopted.  Wilderspin,  in  his  report  on  Infant  Schools,  men- 
tions two,  which  we  will  here  describe.  From  a  great  number 
of  pictures  firom  the  bible  suspended  in  the  chamber,  he  selects 
one,  names  the  subject,  then  gives  a  rod  to  one  of  the  smallest 
children,  requesting  him  to  find  the  picture  and  touch  it  with 
the  rod.  If  he  succeed,  he  returns  in  great  joy,  accompanied 
by  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  his  litde  companions,  who  had 
been  on  the  tenter  bodes  of  expectation,  that  he  would  make 
a  mistake,  to  give  them  an  opportuni^  to  rectify  it.  After  this 
the  instructer  explains  the  picture  in  me  manner  of  a  diak)guey 
taking  care  to  follow  the  text  of  Scripture. 

THIBB  SEBIE8. — VOL.  I.  NO.  VII.  38 
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Another  method  of  WOderspin's  is  as  follows.  He  divides 
the  picture;5  into  series,  arranging  them  according  to  their  kind. 
He  gives  one  series  to  each  class,  with  a  monitor.  The  first 
monitor  then  taks  four  children  and  leads  them  to  class  No.  1, 
when  they  name  all  the  subjects  of  the  pictures ;  then  pass  on 
to  another  class ;  while  other  infants  come  to  replace  them  at 
No.  1.  The  children  are  all  led  up  in  succession,  so  that  there 
are  a  hundred  in  motion  in  the  hall,  naming  the  different  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  arrangement  is  such,  that  each  child  names  all 
the  objects.  After  a  picture  has  been  thus  explained  to  a  child, 
it  is  best  to  leave  it  exposed  to  his  view  ;  but  he  should  not 
have  too  great  a  number  before  him  at  once,  and  they  should 
be  changed  often. 

The  engravings,  and  the  lessons  of  things,  are  the  best  means 
of  instruction  which  can  be  emploved  in  a  school  for  litde 
children,  where,  in  order  to  speak  to  ttie  understanding,  we  must 
engage  the  senses.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  shew  them  that 
tJie  picture  is  not  the  thing  itself  but  only  a  resemblance  or 
representation  of  the  real  thing.  This  caution  is  more  ne<?e»* 
sary  than  many  may  suppose.  Children  have  sometimes  a^ed 
me,  if  the  animak  that  they  saw  were  alive  !  We  find  that 
the  selection  of  pictures  is  not  a  matter  of  indifierence ;  for  it 
is  indispensable  that  they  be  faithful  representations  of  thi9 
object  represented.  Not  only  should  proportion  be  carefully 
observed,  but  the  mstructer  should  endeavor  to  render  them 
palpable  to  the  children,  by  examples  level  to  their  capacities, 
such  as  this  :  '  The  animal  that  you  see  is  four  feet  in  height, 
and  would  be  so  high,'  shewing  them  at  the  same  tiitie  how 
high  four  feet  is. 

2.  LissoNi  ov  Thihgs. 

We  have  patterns  of  di&rent  kinds  of  wood,  with  their  barks, 
in  order  to  teach  children  to  distinguish  them  by  their  color, 
and  other  difierent  properties.  We  have  remnants  of  doth, 
of  difierent  colors,  to  teach  them  how  to  distinguish  their  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  shades  of  color.  We  have  a  collection  of 
studied  birds,  which  was  presented  to  our  establbhroent  by  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  For  some  time  past  we  have 
been  also  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of  such  minerals  as 
are  most  common  and  most  usefiil  in  the  arts.  Geometrical 
figures,  formed  of  wood,  have  also  been  provided,  in  cvder  to 
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accustom  the  chfldren  to  regularity  and  accuracy  of  sight.  In 
fine,  the  trees,  plants,  and  every  object  in  the  garden,  furnish  us 
mth  subjects  ifor  interesting  and  instructive  conversation. 

Some  may  think  there  is  little  use  in  giving  young  children 
the  knowledge  of  so  many  objects,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  confuse 
their  ideas  by  overcharging  their  memories.  But  we  think 
otherwise.  Indeed,  experience  amply  proves  to  us,  that  tliis 
method  of  teaching  is  highly  useful.  1.  Because  we  thus  ex* 
tend  the  limited  range  of  thought.  2.  In  learning  the  names 
of  objects,  they  acquire  at  the  same  time  just  ideas  of  their 
forms,  qualities,  and  relations,  as  thev  are  placed  in  fuU  view^ 
before  them.  3.  They  are  forming  rar  themselves  a  vocabu- 
lary (of  which  chHdren  have  great  need),  in  a  manner  mtuitive 
and  natural,  which  is  far  better  than  the  method  of  teaching 
words  to  children  before  they  are  able  to  form  any  clear  or  ac- 
curate conceptions  of  the  things  the  words  signify. 

Teaching  by  sensible  objects,  or  things^  has  the  advantage 
of  exercising  at  once  the  senses  and  the  intellectual  faculties. 
it  commands  attention  ;  and,  in  discovering  the  uses  and  rela- 
tions of  things,  it  leads  them  to  reflect,  and  compare.  It  serves 
also  to  exercise  the  judgment.  It  gives  rise  to  a  great  number 
of  curious  and  interesting  questions  and  remarks. 
3.  ARmmcTic. 

As  a  means  of  developement,  we  teach  a  litde  arithmetic. 
For  this  purpose  we  use  the  common  frame  containing  twelve 
rods,  placed  horizontally,  upon  which  litde  balls  play  freely ; 
and  by  this  means  thev  understand  the  combinations  of  num- 
bers naturally,  and  as  it  were  by  intuition.  On  each  side  of  the 
frame  is  a  narrow  black  board,  upon  which  may  be  written,  in 
figures,  the  number  of  balls  counted.  —  Exercises  in  numer- 
ation, by  counting  and  clapping  the  hands  in  measure  —  Re- 
citation of  fragments  of  the  multiplication  table  while  marching — 
Countbg  the  pieces  of  wood,  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  principal  elementary  exercises  are  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion with  the  fingers,  in  numbers  of  from  one  to  ten.  Finally, 
we  exercise  their  minds  upon  the  simple  combinations  of  num- 
bers applied  to  objects  which  interest  them,  such  as  nuts  and 
marbles.* 

'  *  Hera  we  think  is  an  obvious  invenion  of  order.  The  numbering  of  ten- 
sible  object!^  we  Uiink,  should  be  practised  a  long  time  before  teaching  ab- 
stract nnmbers. 
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4.   D^riMlTIOH,  AlfALTBIS,  &C. 

Exercises  on  words  which  present  some  difficult  in  pro- 
nunciation* —  Correction  of  vicious  or  defective  habits  of 
speech.  —  Definitions.  —  We  teach  the  children  to  conjugate 
verbs  which  apply  to  their  own  condition,  as,  yesterday  ImU 
down ;  to-day  tdi;  to-morrow  I  shall  sit;  I  will  listen^  fye. 
A  kind  of  grammatical  or  logical  analysis  of  phrases  is 
required,  of  which  the  children  seek  out  the  several  parts, 
wiUKHit  using  any  scientific  terms.  For  examde,  ^  A  wise 
child  listens  to  the  instructiixis  of  his  father.'  Who  listens  to 
instruction  ?  What  is  that  a  wise  child  does  ?  Answer.  He  listens 
to  instruction.  What  instruction  ?  Answer.  That  of  his  father,  be. 

5.  Reading. 

We  make  instruction  in  reading,  an  accessory  object  onl^,  — 
a  means  of  education.  One  method  which  we  adopt  is  to 
-  take  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  arrange  them  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  words.  Another  methoa  is  to  write  dis- 
tinctlv  upon  a  black  board,  the  words  which  represent  a  cer- 
tain thing  which  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  children,  or  with 
which  they  are  familiarly  acquainted.  We  also  make  use  of 
pictures  adapted  to  the  different  reading-lessons.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  form  the  children  mto  classes. 

6.  £xxRci8ts  OF  Memort. 

We  require  our  children  to  repeat,  every  day,  the  subject  of 
the  lessons  of  the  preceding  day.  The  hymns  are  learned  by 
singing  them.  When  we  wisli  them  to  engrave  a  thing  on  then: 
memories,  we  cause  them  to  repeat  it,  all  together,  with  a  kind 
of  rhythm  or  measure. 

7.  Warriiro. 

This  is  only  employed  in  teaching  the  children  to  know  and 
distinguish  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  tracing  them  upon 
sand.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  employment  to  them.  We 
also  fiimish  them  with  blackboards  and  chalk,  as  a  means  of 
occupation  and  amusement,  allowing  them  to  trace  all  the  fig-, 
ures  they  can  see  or  think  of. 

8.  AwUfXMCVTS. 

Finally,  we  have  a  kind  of  amusement,  which  serves  to  ex- 
ercise their  thinking  faculties.     It  is  the  use  of  little  bricks,  or 
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square  bits  of  wood,  of  difierent  sizes*  Square  or  triangular 
bits  of  colored  pasteboard  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  by 
teachuK  tbe  chfldren  to  arrange  them  in  a  symmetrical  man- 
ner. This  amusement  is  called  St  Helena.  Finally,  in  every- 
thing  we  do  to  develope  the  intellectual  faculties,  we  take  great 
care  not  to  feligue  the  children.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  know  how  to  adapt  our  instruction  to  the  infant  capaciQr.  It 
is  only  by  that  tact  and  experience,  which  is  acquired  m  teach- 
ing, by  those  who  love  children,  that  they  can  express  ideas  to 
them  in  a  manner  sufficiendy  simple.  It  wiU  be  found  that 
fflmplici^,  clearness,  and  conciseness,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
uistructions. 

Moral  Education. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  next  goes  on  to  state  his 
opinion,  that  the  native  propensity  of  children  to  evil  is  a  fact 
which  every  educator  must  discover  —  which  will  stimulate 
him  to  increased  eSori  apd  vigilance,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
prevent  his  being  discouraged  by  difficulties  and  failures,  for 
which  he  is  prepared.  He  believes  that  a  permanent  and  tho- 
rough change  of  heart  can  never  be  produced  by  education 
alone,  without  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
At  the  same  time  he  maintains  th^t  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation we  receive,  is  often  the  very  means  which  God  uses  to 
bring  us  back  to  himself.  Mora]  education,  properly  under- 
stood, may  produce  lasting  efiects.  The  educator  who  esti- 
mates it  properly,  weH  knows  that  he  is  called  to  sow  upon  an 
uncultivated  soil ;  that  the  seed  cannot  be  expected  to  sprbg 
up  suddenly ;  but  that,  after  a  length  of  time,  these  instructions 
are  revived  in  the  mind,  and  thus  produce  the  most  salutary 
results.  We  have  seen  examples  of  lessons  which  had  long 
lain  forgotten  to  the  mind,  returning  with  great  force,  under 
^circumstances  calculiued  to  engrave  them  deeply  on  the  memo* 
ry.  Among  the  means  of  instruction,  example  is  regarded  as 
the  most  efficacious.  It  is  principally  to  avoid  the  contagion 
of  bad  examjde,  and  submit  our  infants  to  the  influence  of  good 
models,  that  our  school  is  established.  We  think  that  children 
educated  together  under  fixed  rules,  and  with  the  strictest 
watchfulness,  will  be  better  educated  than  if  taken  individually ; 
but  if  our  watchfulness  be  diminished,  and  only  a  single  bad  habit 
tolerated,  the  whole  number  of  children  will  be  immediately  in- 
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fected.  In  the  latter  case,  Infant  Schools  would  be  an  evil  radier 
than  a  Messing.  It  is  of  primary  importance,  therefore,  that 
elementary  education  be  judiciously  conducted  from  the  very 
first,  and  that  no  habits  be  tolerated  which  it  might  be  desira- 
ble to  eradicate  afterward.  To  this  end  we  should,  in  the  first 
formation  of  the  school,  act  iipon  only  a  small  number  of  pii* 
pits. 

Moral  VevtlopemenU 

Under  the  head  of  moral  habits,  we  endeavor  to  form  in- 
fants^ — 1.  To  order  —  2.  To  cleanliness  —  3.  To  attentioD 

—  4.  To  exactness  in  everythtog  —  5.  To  docility  and  obe- 
dience ;  to  a  filial  and  respectful  submission  —  6.  To  veracity 

—  7.  To  justice  —  8.  To  plain  and  decent  manners,  and 
above  all  to  fiank  and  open  conduct.  * 

1.  Order. 

We  have  already  mentioned  our  general  arrangements  for 
local  order ;  it  only  remains  to  treat  of  our  internal  regulaticMia 
in  the  order  of  the  exercises,  be.  ^ 

In  regard  to  discipline,  we  have  certain  fixed  laws,  with 
which  eveif  child  is  made  acquainted.  A  relative  order  is 
exacted  in  evay  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  accustoming  the 
children  to  general  rules,  as  they  will  be  compelled  in  alter  life 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  society.  In  their  amusements,  they 
have  entire  liber^ ;  but  in  tlie  exercises,  their  wishes  are  con- 
trolled. We  thus  endeavor  so  to  form  their  wills,  that  finally 
they  may  be  left  to  themselves  in  their  exercises.   . 

2.  ClBA>LIHS88. 

Physical  cleanliness  is  of  the  highest  importance.  We  en- 
deavor to  cultivate  taste  and  a  regard  to  cleanliness,  by  mak- 
ing them  see  that  these  qualities  are  duly  appreciated.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  child  who  has  taste,  is  distinguished  for  his 
cleanliness,  which  we  endeavor  to  encourage  m  him  by  giving 
him  the  care  of  certain  things.  He  who  appears  most  oarefiil, 
is  allowed  to  collect  and  arrange  m  its  proper  position  every^ 
dung  idiich  he  sees  out  of  place.  Another  has  the  charge  of 
brushing  riioes,  assisting  in  putting  them  on,  &c.  In  this  way, 
habits  of  order  and  regularity  are  established  in  the  cluld ;  and 
the  example  of  those  who  are  tdossl  disdnguished  in  diis  re^>ecty 
contributes  to  form  the  same  habits  m  those  around  dii»m. 
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8.  Attkhtiov. 

in  order  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  children,  we  find  it  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  place,  to  require  silence.  For  this  purpose 
we  use  signaUj  — the  bell,  wd  the  whistle.  K  a  child  has  a 
request  to  make,  he  raises  &  hand  or  thumb ;  and  pesently 
makes  known  bis  wishes.  ^  An  affirmative  answer  is  given  by  a, 
similar  sign.  We  also  excite  attention,  by  addj^ssbg  their 
senses  in  a  lively  and  interesdng  manner  of  teacmng,  and  by 
showing  them  sensible  objects.  Sflence  is  exacted  in  certain 
exercises,  and  we  have  one  kind  of  exercise  which  we  call 
leaons  in  silence^  or  tilent  lessons;  to  which  the  children  atr 
tend  with  pleasure,  and  in  which  ihey  sometimes  excel  to  an 
astonishing  degree  for  their  age. 

4.   £xACTiri88. 

We  accustom  children  to  do  everything  with  accuracy  and 
precision ;  never  to  do  a  thing  by  halves ;  and  to  be  punctual 
and  exact  in  the  performance  of  their  promises  and  duties. 

5.  Docility  aitd  Obedixrcx. 

DocBity  m  our  pupils  is  cultivated  by  conversing  familiarly 
with  them  on  their  amusements;  and  sometimes  givins  them 
advice ;  and  especially  by  doing  this  in  a  pleasant  and  friendly 
tone  of  voice.  We  ought  to  command  children  in  regard  to 
things  (Mily  which  they  are  able  to  do.  By  avoiding  die  fre-* 
quent  use  of  a  commanding  tcme,  whilst  we  invariably  exact 
obedience  to  an  order  when  given,  we  may  secure  great  infli»« 
enoe  over  the  wills  of  children.  We  may  obtain  iy  a  look^  or 
hjf  a  sigHf  what  it  would  be  often  difficult  to  obtain  by  any  odier 
means.  Obstinacy  is  nearly  the  only  fault  for  which  we  con- 
fine a  child  to  the  cell  of  reflection.  We  tlnnk  it  desirable  to 
•void  giving  place  to  a  tendency  to  obstinacy,  for  fear  of 
strengthening  it  by  exercise ;  and  to  endeavor  to  repress  it, 
whenever  it  shews  itself  in  a  positive  manner.  In  shcnrt,  we 
repeat,  that  an  agreeable  manner  and  entire  selfcontrol  eo 
very  far  in  the  management  of  children.  If  the  educator  dis- 
plaj^  a  mind  firee  iran  irritation  or  partiality,  hb  will  scarce- 
fy-  fiiil  of  securing  the  respect  of  his  pupils.  Chfldren  have 
a  very  lively  sense  of  ri^t  and  wrong,  and  a  natural  respect 
fcr  everjrthing  which  appears  to  them  conformable  to  strict 
justice. 
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6.   VjEACITY. 

It  is  an  established  rule  with  us,  not  to  expose  the  veracity 
of  the  children,  in  cases  where  it  would  be  for  their  self-inter- 
est to  dissemble.  The  instructer  does  not  require  them  to  con- 
fess a  fault  which  he  has  seen  committed,  for  this  would  present 
a  strong  temptation  to  falsehood.  By  being  watchful  on  this 
pomt,  and  J^  paying  no  attention  to  tales,  we  shall  spare  the 
child  many  exposures  of  his  feeble  virtue.  He  ought  to  know 
that  if  he  conceals  the  truth,  and  excuses  himself,  punisiiment 
will  infallibly  take  place  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  owns 
hi^  feult,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  forgiven.  We  ought  to  make 
it  our  aim  to  induce  die  child  to  tell  the  trtUhj  rather  than  pre- 
vent him  from  lying.  We  should  even  be  sparing  m  the  use  of 
the  word  lying;  and  we  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  child 
never  to  hear  it  pronounced. 
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In  the  preceding  lesson,  the  pupil  was  made  familiar  with 
the  tckoolroam  as  an  otject  of  the  senses  -^  The  mind  is  natu^ 
rally  led  to  the  tchool  for  whose  reception  it  is  intended,  and  to 
a  course  of  intellectual  observation,  which  may  be  conducted 
m  the  following  order. 

1.  Design  of  schools,  teacher,  scholars,  schoolfellows-— 3* 
Enumeration  of  the  apparatus  or  means  of  learning  in  the  school, 
with  the  articles  necessary  for  the  scholars  —  3.  Seeing^  bear- 
ing, speaking  ;  the  principal  means  by  which  mankind  acquire 
knowledge.  Importance  of  speech  to  social  life — 4.  Proper 
conduct  of  the  scholar,  with  respect  to  acquiring  knowledge ; 
towards  his  teacher ;  towards  his  schoolfellows. 

Outline  of  the  Lessons. 

1.  The  principal  reasons  why  children  go  to  school  are  easily 
understood.  It  is  even  expressed  in  the  names,  iean^er  and 
scholar.  Tlie  teacher,  instructer,  or  master  teaches  ;  the  schol- 
ars learn.  Charles  is  the  scholar  of  the  teacher ;  Adolphus  is 
his  schoolfellow;  for  Charies  and  Adolphus  learn  together  in 
the  same  school* 
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2.  A  part  of  the  apparatus  of  learning  consists  m  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room,  which  has  been  akeady  enumerated  ;  but  it 
should  be  mentioned  again  here,  in  reference  to  the  means  of 
teaching.  There  are  two  kinds  of  apparatus  for  learning ;  the 
common,  belonging  to  die  school,  and  the  individual,  belongbg 
to  the  particular  scholar. 

Use  of  the  articles.  Upon  the  black  board,  or  wall  slate, 
we  can  write,  draw,  &lc.,  and  afterwards  we  can  rub  it  out  with 
the  sponge.  The  teacher  shows  the  reading  table,  which  con- 
sists of  hrge  letters,  that  can  be  hung  upon  the  wall.  From 
the  reading  table  we  are  taught  to  read.  Thus  all  the  appara- 
tus is  described.  We  use  pencils  and  pens  for  writings  We 
read  in  books.  The  principal  parts  of  a  book  are  the  binding,' 
leaves,  lines,  and  letters.  Paper  is  used  for  writing.  Color  of 
paper. 

3.  The  progress  thus  far  is  easy.  The  teacher  now  directs 
some  of  the  children  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  stop  their  ears,  for 
a  short  time ;  and  asks  whether  all  the  apparatus  which  ihey 
have  been  examining,  would  be  of  any  use  without  the  help  of 
their  eyes  and  ears.  They  readily  perceive  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  them  to  learn  anything  in  school,  without  the  use 
of  eyes  and  ears,  as  well  as  without  hands  for  writing,  and  with- 
0[ut  speech  for  communicating  ideas. 

We  dwell  particularly  oii  the  use  of  speech,  in  order  to  in- 
terest children  in  the  dry  process  of  teaching  reading.  TTie 
following  is  a  ^cimen. 

'  Children,  you  have  probably  seen  some  men,  and  some 
children,  whd  could  not  speak.  You  felt  very  sorry  for  them, 
and  were  grieved  at  their  misfortune ;  you  pitied  them.  Why 
did  you  pity  them  ?  It  is  because  speech  would  be  of  great 
service  to  them ;  and  you  feel  as  if  you  could  hardly  do  any- 
thbg  if  you  coidd  not  talk.  If  you  wish  your  parents  to  give 
you  an  apple  or  a  pear,  what  do  you  do  to  obtain  it  ?  You 
speak  and  ask  for  it.  If  you  could  not  talk,  what  would  you 
do  ?  You  have  heard  or  seen  something  that  pleased  you,  and 
you  would  be  glad  to  tell  it  to  your  brother,  sister,  or  school- 
fellow ;  if  you  could  not  speak,  how  could  you  tell  them  ? 
Only  think  how  much  pleasure  you  take  in  talking,  in  hearing 
others  speak,  and  in  telling  your  thoughts  to  each  other.  What 
part  of  your  body  do  you  use  in  speaking.'  Here  the  teacher 
calls  their  attention  to  his  mouth,  and  articulates  single  words 
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to  shew  the  use  of  the  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  be.,  with  a  view  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  principal  organs  of  speech. 

'  Now,  children,  those  people  who  cannot  speak,  either  have 
defects  in  some  of  these  organs,  or,  what  is  more  common, 
they  have  some  difficulty  in  their  ears,  so  that  they  cannot 
hear,  and  learn  words,  and  their  meaning.  There  are  per- 
sons who  can  speak,  and  yet  we  have  to  ask  them  to  repeat 
their  words  two  or  three  times,  before  we  can  understand 
them.  What  is  the  matter  ?  They  do  not  speak  clearly  and 
plainly.  But  why  not?  Because  they  were  never  taught, 
or  never  attended  to  instniction;  You  are  sent  to  school  to 
l^am  to  speak  clearly  and  mtelligibly. 

*  Besides,  there  are  people  who  can  speak  plainly  and  readfly, 
and  are  yet  often  so  placed,  that  their  speech  is  of  no  use,  in 
makmg  those  whom  they  wish  to  converse  with  understand 
them.  You  will  easily  see  what  I  mean.  Suppose  you  should . 
wish  to  talk  to  your  mother.  You  cannot  do  it ;  but  why?  If 
those  who  love  one  another,  and  widi  to  converse  together  are 
a  great  way  apart,  what  can  they  do  to  understand  each  others* 
thoughts?  lliey  can  write  what  they  think.  They  can  put 
the  signs  of  their  thoughts  on  paper.  Do  you  know  what  these 
signs  are  called  ?  It  is  necessary  for  the  person  who  writes, 
and  the  one  who  receives  die  writing,  to  understand  the  signs. . 

*  Here,  m  this  book,  on  this  page,  is  a  pretty  story  that  would 
please  you.  Read  it.  But,  you  will  say,  I  cannot  read ;  you 
must  read  it  for  me.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  learn  to  read  for 
yourself;  for  often  you  cannot  have  any  one  to  read  for  you,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  trouble  to  have  to  look  up  somebody,  every 
time  a  word  is  to  be  read.  Indeed,  it  is  so  difficult,  that  no 
one  can  know  much,  who  cannot  read.  You  come  to  schod, 
to  learn  to  read,  —  so  that  you  can  understand  what  is  b  good 
books,  and  what  your  distant  friends  say  to  you  in  Writing.  Re-^ 
peat  after  me — In  school  we  learn  to  speak  —  In  school  we 
learn  to  read^ —  In  school  we  learn  to  write.  We  have  already 
begun  to  write ;  to-morrow  we  will  begin  to  learn  reading.' 

4.  In  this  manner,  the  obligations  and  duties  of  scholars  are 
developed.  The  teacher  can  here,  if  he  pleases,  establish  his 
course  of  school  regulations,  which  he  will  afterwards  introduce 
in  form,  as  school  laws.  <  Children !  you  have  come  to  schod 
to  learn  things,  which  will  be  neces9ary  to  you  through  your 
whole  lives.  I  am  your  teacher — I  desire  your  good  —  and 
I  wish  to  have  you  learn  much  that  is  good.     What  do  you 
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believe  that  I  desire  of  you  ?  I  love  you  ;  what  ought  I  to 
expect  from  you?  Repeat  distinctly  after  me  —  Children 
should  love  their  teacher.  Why  should  they  love  him  ?  Be- 
cause he  loves  them  —  because  he  desires  their  good.  You 
do  not  always  know  of  yourselves,  what  is  for  your  good,  and 
what  is  useful ;  I  must  teach  it  to  you.  I  cannot  do  this,  un- 
less you  are  obedie;it.  What  must  I  therefore  desire  of  you  ? 
Repeat  after  me — Children  must  obey  their  teacher.  You 
come  here  to  learn,  not  to  play*  1  will  Uy  to  make  your  learn- 
ing as  pleasant  aa.  possible.  6ut  you  must  tiy,  too,  if  you  ex- 
pect to  learn  anything.  ,  If  you  are  not  constantly  diligent,  and 
do  not  attend  to  the  subjects  that  I  propose  to  you,  you  can 
learn  but  very  litde.  What  do  I  expect  of  you  ?  I  wDl  tell 
you,  and  you  may  repeat  it  after  me.' 

The  instructer  then  states  their  principal  duties  in  short  sen- 
tences as  before,  which  are  repeated  by  the  whole  class  togeth- 
er. Many  valuable  ideas  are  thus  acquired  and  impressed  on 
the  mind  and  memorv  by  this  exercise  of  repeating  togedier 
short  sentences,  and  wise  sayings.  For  example ; — Obey  your 
teachers,  ^d  follow  them,  for  they  watch  over  your  souls  — 
Children  should  be  attentive  —  they  should  be  orderly  and 
pleasant  *-  they  should  come  to  ^hool  in  season  —  diey  should 
not  willingly  stay  away  from  school — they  should  be  good- 
humored,  kind,  and  obliging"  to  one  another,  &x;.  In  this  way 
they  win  learn  why  a  particular  course  of  conduct  is  required 
of  them. 

Presuiying  that  they  have  already  been  taught  something  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  Christ  at  home,  reference  to  him  and  his 
love  will  be  very  useful  to  excite  them  to  good  conduct.  Short 
hymns,  or  sentences  in  verse,  should  be  recited  by  the  teacher, 
and  repeated  by  the  scholars — adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
children  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cultivate  their  minds  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  speech. 
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Art.  V.  —  Rensselaer  School,  iiT  TrOy,  New  York. 

We  have  received  fron»our  correspondent  a  pamphlet,  which  enablee  m 
to  give  the  account  we  have  proiriBed  of  the  Reoeselaer  School  of  Troy. 

The  founder  and  patron  of  this  institution  is  the  Honorable 
Stephen  Vtm  Rensselaer.  .  It  was  opened  in  January,  1825, 
under  the  care  of  a  president  and  two  professors. 

The  object  of  this  school,  as  stated  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  by  the  founder,  '  is  to  qualify  teachers  for  instructing 
youth  in  villages  and  in  common  school  districts,  belon,c;ing  to 
the  class  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  by  lectures  or  otherwise, 
in  the  application  of  the  most  important  principles  of  experi- 
mental chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  prac- 
tical mathematics,  to  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  the  arts, 
and  manufactures;'  thus  giving  instruction  M'n  the  application 
of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life.' 

The  institution  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  sustained  by  Mr 
Van  Rensselaer,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  j^20flbO.  The 
fees  from  the  students  have  aflbrded  but  little  aid ;  not  enough, 
indeed,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  materials  employ- 
ed in  experiments,  and  the  salary  of  assistants.  The  institution 
is  furnished  by  the  founder  with  a  scientific  library,  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  instruments  for  teaching  land-sur- 
veying, and  odier  branches  of  practical  mathematics,  which  are 
useful  to  the  agriculturist,  the  machinist,  and  to  other  artists. 
Separate  and  convenient  rooms  are  also  provided  for  instruc- 
tion in  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  the  common  opera- 
tions in  chemistry;  and  a  room  for  the  analysis  of  soils, 
manures,  minerals,  and  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

The  following  extract  presents  what  are  deemed  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  school. 

'1.  The  most  distinctive  character  in  the  plan  of  the  school,  consitta  in 
giving  the  pupil  the  place  of  teacher,  in  all  his  exercit'es.  From  schools,  or 
colleges,'  where  the  higher  branches  are  taught,  to  the  common  villace 
schools,  the  teacher  always  improYca  himself  more  than  he  does  luspupus. 
Being  under  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  his  own  resources,  ana  of 
making  every  subject  his  own,  he  becomes  an  adept,  as  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty. Taking  Advantage  of  this  principle,  the  students  of  Rensselaer  school 
learrij  by  giving  experimental  and  demonstrative  lectures. 

'  2.  (n  every  branch  of  learning,  the  pupil  begins  with  its  practical  appli- 
cation, and  is  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  elementary  principles  from  time 
to  time,  as  Ids  progress  requires.     After  visiting  a  bleaching  factory,  he 
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ntnriM  to  the  laboratory  and  prodocea  chlorine  gaa,  an4  experimeHtit  upon 
it»  until  be  is  familiar  with  all  the  elementary  principles  appertaining  to 
that  curious  sabstance.  Aflcr  seeing  the  process  of  tanning,  ne  enters  the 
laboratory  with  most  ar<'ent  zeal  for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  tanner's  operations  depend;  and  generally,  by  this  method,  a 
strong  desire  to  study  an  elementary  principle  is  excited,  by  brin^ring  his 
labours  to  a  point  where  he  perceives  the  necessity  of  it,  and  its  direct  ap- 
plication to  a  useful  purpose.  * 

'  3.  Corporeal  exercise  is  not  only  necessary  for  ^e  health  of  students,  but 
for  qualifying  them  for  the  business  of  lire.  When  such  exercises  are 
chosen  by  students,  they  are  not  always  judiciously  selected.  8uch  exer« 
cises  as  running,  jumping,  climbing,  scuffling,  and  the  like,  are  calculated 
to  detract  from  Uiat  dignity  of  deportment  and  carriage,  which  becomes  a 
man  of  science.  Therefore  a  system  of  cxcrciseB  is  adopted  at  this  school, 
which,  while  it  improves  the  health,  also  improves  the  mind,  and  excludes 
those  vulgarisms,  which  are  too  often  habitual  among  students.  Such  ex- 
ercises ss  land-surveying,  genera]  engineering,  collecting  and  preserving 
specimens  in  botany,  mineralogy,  ana  zoology,  examining  vt^rkthops  and- 
notories,  watching  tne  progress  of  agricultural  operations,  making  experi- 
ments upon  nutritious  matters  proper  for  vegetables,  d^.,  are  made  the 
duties  or  students  as  afternoon  amusements.' 

The  soundness  ojf  these  great  principles  will  be  generally 
conceded ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  their  application 
will  render  the  progress  of  the  mind  more  rapid,  and  more 
agreeable,  and  more  thorough.  It  is  with  some  surprise  that 
we  find  the  first  principle  claimed,  elsewhere,  as  original  and 
peculiar.  We  do  not  wish  to  detract  fi-om  the  merit  of  its  ap- 
plication in  a  particular  institution.  But  it  is  as  old  as  the 
adage, 

*  Teaching  we  learn  and  giving  we  retain.' 

It  was  inculcated  and  practised  in  the  school  of  our  childhood. 
It  was  urged  as  a  prominent  argument  for  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction.  We  found  the  same  plan  in  operation  before  the 
establishment  of  this  institution,  in  the  school  of  Prof.  Pillans 
of  Edinburdb,  and  in  others  abroad;  and  the  late  editor  of  the 
Jouhifd  of  Education  observes,  that  it  was  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor Jardine,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,'  nearly  half  m 
century  smce. 

The  progress  firom  practice  to  theory,  fit>m  facts  to  princi- 
ples, is  the  Tery  coarse  prescribed  by  the  true  i^irit  of  the 
inductive  system,  and  the  best  meaos  of  exciting  mat  interest 

*  This  scheme  of  first  awakening  and  then  gratifying  curiosity,  is  adopt- 
ed in  all  branches.  In  learning  land-surveying,  the  student  should  m 
first  taken  into  the  field^  and  then  shown  how  to  use  the  compass  and  thtf 
chain,  and  then  to  plat  his  survey  and  measure  the  superficial  areas.  The 
mathematical  rules  should  be  explained  to  him  firom  time  to  time,  as  his 
own  progressive  operations  demand.  When  thus  made  familiar  with  the 
objects  of  his  study,  he  will  pursue  it  with  a  zeal  bordering  on  enthufciasm. 
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in  study,  which  is  a  more  efiectual  stimulus  than  hope  or  fear, 
and  whose  influence  is  so  fully  established  in  the  institutions  of 
Fellenberg.  The  combination  of  corporeal  exercise,  will  give 
additional  vigor  both  to  body  and  mind.  We  regret,  however, 
to  see  any  countenance  given  to  that  ridiculous  prejudice  or 
vanity  which  regards  running,  jumping,  kc.  as  derogatory  to 
the  *  dignity  of  a  man  of  science,'  and  to  find  the  efibrt  made, 
to  present  the  free  exercise  of  the  limbs  as  degrading,  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  scuffling.  This  prejudice  is  gradually  wearing 
away,  and  we  hope  so  liberal  an  institution  will  not  aid  m  per- 
petuating it.  We  hope  the  pupils  of  the  Rensselaer  school 
will  acquire  sufficient  Knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to 
be  satisfied  that  their  limbs  and  muscles  were  made  for  action; 
and  that  the  very  feeling  of  vivacity  which  pervades  and  ani- 
mates them  in  the  period  of  youth,  is  the  indicati<Hi  that  the 
free  and  rapid  motions  to  which  they  are  impelled,  are  among 
the  best  means  of  securing  tlieur  complete  and  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  rendering  them  capable  of  long  conUnued  and  vigor- 
ous action.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  suggest  the  addition  of  a 
popular  course  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to  the  Ust  of  studies, 
as  highly  desirable ;  and  as  one  of  the  most  important  applica- 
tions of  science  to  practical  life,  bodi  in  reference  to  animab 
and  men. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  exercises  in  this  institution* 

The  year  is  diyided  into  17  sub-terms  of  three  weeks  each ;  leaTin^  one 
inlMrral  week  at  the  end  of  July.  Theae  ■ab-terma  are  numbered  finm  tfaa 
third  Wednesday  in  November. 

Students  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  sub-term,  and  are  divided  into 
•mall  clasaes  or  sections ;  every  section  of  students  completes  a  subject,  or 
a  definite  diTiaion  of  a  sabjeet.  eyery  sub-term ;  and  enters  Ufw  a  new  tmm 
every  succeeding  sub-term.  By  this  method  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
a  student  to  review,  by  attending  the  exercises  of  every  section,  which  Al- 
lows his  own,  as  a  spNSotator ;  and  he  Is  not  encomberea  with  more  than  «im 
Mibieot  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  Winteb  Lecturing  Txrm,  which  begins  the  third'  Wednes- 
day in  l^vember,  and  contains  four  sub-terms,  the  students  lecture  by  sec- 
tions, each  fifteen  times  in  each  sub^erm,  on  the  fbUowing  flobieots  :-^en- 
^m_i.-i 1...  !._: 1  _i-M 1. ...__i    _i. 1 — ,rheti«i^ 

r  dedocea 
'and  they 

change  lecture  rooms  and  subjects  every  sub-term,  until  the  whole  circle  of 
subjects  is  completed  by  every  section.  Those  elementary  principles  of 
mathematics  which  are  essential  in  practical  mensuration,  surveying,  and 
engineering,  are  attended  to  firom  time  to  time,  in  the  afternoon. 

During  &e  Winter  Reading  Term,  or  fifth  sub-term,  bejg^nning  in  Feb- 
fnary,  the  students  read  in  the  readlngroom  or  visit  their  friends. 

Dttrixig  the  Spring  Experimental  Term,  beginning  in  March,  and  con- 
tainingrour  sub-terms,,  students  lecture  by  sections,  as  in  the  winter  term, 
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on  oatural  philosophy,  geology,  minenlogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  chemistiy ; 
illastratiiig  every  lecture  with  experiments  or  Bpeclmen^,  and  making  re- 
ferences to  their  application  to  agriculture,  to  the  arts,  and  to  other  useful 
purposes.  Land-surveying  and  engineering  are  attended  to  practically,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  afumoon-;  and  also  the  examination  of  farms  and 
gardens. 

During  the  Tratelliko  1*xrm,  beginning  the  last  of  June,  and  contain- 
ing two  sub-terms,  the  students  travel  to  collect  specimens  for  their  own 
use.  and  to  improve  themselves  in  practical  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
sooiogy,  and  engineering.  * 

During  the  Reading  Week,  in  the  last  of  Julv,  the  students  read  in  the 
reading  room,  arrange  their  specimens,  or  visit  their  firiends. 

In  the  Fall  Experimental  Term,  which  begins  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  contains  four  sub-terms,  the  students  lecture  by  sections,  as  in 
the  wimer  term,  on  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  and  experimental  philoso- 
]ihy.  Land-surveying  and  engmeermg  are  a^nded  to  practically  (torn 
time  to  time,  in  the  atlemoon;  also  the  examination  of  factories. 

Commencement  is  held  on  the  last  day  of  this  term. 

During  the  Fall  Reading  Term,  beginninjgr  the  last  of  October,  the 
students  read  in  tiie  reading  room,  or  visit  thek  mends. 

The  Charges  are  as  follows  —  For  tuition,  each  sub-term,  $2  G2j|  —  Lec- 
turing exercises,  each  sub-term,  $1 —  Chemical  exercises  (which  are  con- 
fined to  the  dth  and  10th  sub-terms),  ^  6  each  sub-term.  In  addition  to 
ihia.  those  who  maka  the  Erie  tour,  which  extends  to  Niagara  Falls,  payan 
additional  fee  of  $  30.  The  avbstitution  tour,  as  it  is  called,  is  $  15.  The 
Connecticut  river  and  Helderberg  tours  alone,  are  ^€.  Students  may  de- 
oide,  by  minority,  whether  to  pay  the  above  fees,  or  pay  their  own  expenses. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  travelling  expenses  of  one  teacher  will  be  fncluded.  ■ 

Board  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  which  is  best  adapted  to  health,  and  in  the 
institution,  is  charged  at  ^  2.  * 

During  the  last  year,  a  separate  buSding  was  erected  for  a 
Junior  branch  of  the  institution,  to  include  those  who  are  too 
young  to  take  a  part  with  pupils  of  maturer  years.  They 
are  to  be  charged  with  the  common  tuition  fee  of  $2  62  1-2  a 
sub-term.  When  4hey  become  qualified  to  give  experimental 
and  demonstrative  lectures,  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Senior  depaitment. 

Those  students  who  go  through  the  whole  course  of  studies 
and  exercises  prescribed  at  this  institution,  are  honored  with 
what  is  called  the  Rensselaer  degree.     A  diploma  thus  con- 

*  This  is  a  season  of  great  interest.  The  principal  tour  b  from  the  school  to 
the  £ighteen-MiIe  Creek,  on  Lake  Erie,  west  of  Buffalo,  and  to  Ithica,  Os- 
wego, and  Niagara.  As  a  substitute  for  this  tour,  when  the  circumstances 
.  of  ue  students  do  not  admit  of  the  expense,  three  shorter  ezonrsions  are 
made ;  one  from  the  school  to  Connecticut  river ;  another  from  the  school 
to  the  Helderberg;  and  another  from  the  school  to  Carbondale,  Penn.,  and 
the  south  shore  of  Amboy  bay,  N.  J.  They  are  even  sometimes  permitted 
In  omit  all  but  the  Connecticut  river  and  Helderberg  tours ;  but  ii  is  not 
without  extreme  reluctance,  that  the  President  excuses  a  student  from  the 
whole  of  a  series  of  exercises  so  fruitful  of  practical  and  experimental 
knowledge,  in  natural  sctenoe. 
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ferred,  constitutes  the  graduate  a  perpetual  member  of  the  Rens- 
selaer school,  and  entitles  him  to  the  privilege  of-  attending 
lectures  and  the  reading  room  gratuitously,  until  he  shall  resign, 
or  be  expelled  for  immoral  or  dishonorable  conduct.  He  is 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  the  trustees,  at  least 
once  in  three  years. 

The  whole  number  who  have  graduated  at  this  school  is  48. 
Of  these,  25  are  Liccturers,  2  Engineers,  and  the  remainder 
are  devoted  to  various  occupations.  Of  the  non-graduates,  76 
in  number,  there  are  26  Lecturers,  3  Engineers,  and  the  rest  in 
other  employments. 

In  further  commendation  of  the  institution,  it  is  stated  by  the 
professors  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  its  pupils  are  now  ap- 
plying its  principles,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  that  the 
school  does  not  furnish  competent  instlructers,  sufficient  for  one 
half  of  the  respectablje  caUs  received. 

I(  will  be  perceived,  from  the  account  we  have  given,  that 
the  main  object  of  this  school  is  one  of  the  highest  importance 
—  the  application  of  science  to  the  commote  purposes  of  life^^ 
and  the  formation  of  teacher^,  who  shall  diFuse  knowledge  of 
this  kind.  It  is  a  branch  of  that  great  system  of  means  of 
•education,  comprising  Schools  of  the  Arts  and  Lyceums,  Insti- 
tutes, be.,  which  is  spreading  rapidly  over  EunH>e  and  Ameri- 
ca. We  rejoice  at  the  munificence  which  sustains  it;  and  we 
would  present  it  as  an  example,  to  those  who  have  not  learned 
the  happiness  derived  from  such  modes  of  employing  wealth. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  others  are  springing  up  of  the  same 
kind.  In  confinmg  itself,  however,  chiefly  to  the  higher  branch- 
es of  natural  science,  it  still  leaves  to  be  suppUed,  the  urgent 
want  which  vtre  have  formerly  presented,  not  of  one  seminary^ 
but  of  many,  on  the  plan  described  in  our  last  number,  intend- 
ed to  prepare  teachers  in  the  very  elements  of  knowledge,  to 
give  the  first  lesson  to  the  infant,  and  to  lead  on  the  child  in 
die  mdispensable  branches  of  instruction  by  a  course  at  once 
simple,  natural,  and  effectual,  and  promoting  alike  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Cannot  a  Van  Rensse- 
laer be  found,  who  .Will  adopt  the  same  noble  principle  of  liber- 
ality, and  establish  an  institution  on  a  similar  basis  tor  this  great 
and  important  purpose,  in  every  State  in  the  Union  ?  We  are 
gratified  to  find  that  a  school  of  this  kind  is  already  organised 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Hall,  whose  qual- 
ifications are  so  well  attested  by  his  excellent  lectures ;  and  we 
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look  for  the  happiest  results.  We  are  gUd  to  see,  also,  that 
other  institutioDS  are  adopting  this  as  a  part  of  their  object. 
But  we  are  still  persuaded  that  until  tliere  are  many  institutions 
whose  singk  object  is  to  i^ducate  teachers,  we  shall  have  fsw 
that  are  competent^  and  almost  none  that  are  completely  quaU' 
Judj  for  the  arduous,  the  important  station  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 


Akt.  VI.  —  CoMPoaiTiON  IN  Schools. 

Prepared  for  the  Annds  of  EHucatiou. 

We  mre  gratified  that  we  can  jireflent,  in  the  following  article,  the  in- 
.  dependent  teeiimony  of  one  experienced  in  instruction  and  distinguished  . 
for  success,  in  confirmation  of  the  principles  advanced  in  several  articles 
on  the  subject  of  Reading  Lessons  and  composition,  and  in  the  extracts  on 
Intuitive  instruotion,  in  former  numbers.  We  earnestly  recommend  them 
to  the  attention  oC parents  as  well  as  teachers,  who  may  thus  do  much,  at 
UisuremomeniSf  in  developing  the  minds  of  uieir  childreif,  end  teaching 
them  IB  the  moH  nmpU  tnodef  the  art  o£  expressing  their  ideas  in  writing. 

Among  the  branches  of  study,  in  a  proper  course  of  educa- 
tion, Composition  ranks  high  in  importance.  Bjr  Composition  is 
meant,  combining  and  atranging  our  ideas,  clothing  them  in  lan- 
guage, and  expressing  them  by  writing.  It  may  answer  more 
Eurposes  than  almost  any  other  study.  Geography,  natural 
istory,  and  astronomy,  make  us  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
nature  ;  history  gives  us  an  acquaintance  with  mankind  ;  mathe- 
matics disciplines  the  attention  and  cultivates  the  reasonmg 
powers ;  grammar  and  rhetoric  improve  our  language  ;  natural 
philosophy  reveals  the  laws  by  which  matter  is  governed ;  and 
intellectual  philosophy  unfolds  to  our  view  the  human  mmd. 
AH  of  these  are  embraced  more  or  less  in  Composition. 

Composition  seems  to  be  to  the  mind,  what  the  power  of  di- 
gestion is  to  the  body.  It  prepares  the  intellectual  food  to  sup- 
ply and  nourish  the  various  secretions  of  the  mind.  This  food 
IS  incorporated  with  the  intellectual  system,  and  becomes  a  part 
of  itself.  The  intellectual  economy  has  been  as  little  under- 
stood as  the  animal,  from  the  ignorance  of  both  of  which, 
great  evils  have  arisen.  Inattention  to  this  economy  does  noi 
destroy  the  mind,  but  it  retards  its  growth,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ishes its  happiness. 
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It  is  probably  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  laws,  which  govern 
the  human  mind,  thdt  composition  has  been  so  much  neglected 
and  abused  by  teachers,  and,  consequently,  dreaded  and  ab^ 
horred  by  scholars.  Many  scholars  and  even  teachers  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  Composition  is  only  tmriting  in- 
stead of  speaking  our  thoughts.  Indeed  th&y  seem  almost  to 
forget,  that  it  is  die  expression  of  thottghts  at  all ;  for  subjects 
are  not  unfrequently  selected,  upon  which  neither  teacher  nor 
scholar  has  scarcely  a  single  idea  —  subjects  which  would*  puz- 
zle the  brain  of  a  metaphysician  ;  such  as  Education,  Memory, 
Judgment,  Virtue,  Benevolence,  Temperance,  Charity,  Im^ 
provement  of  Time,  Improvement  of  me  Mind,  Decision  of 
Character,  &tc.  &c. 

This  practice  is  probably  the  parent  of  the  notion,  that  Com- 
position is  a  kind  of  mystery  $  that  it  is  above  the  capacity  of 
all  except  a  few  favored  ones,  who  perhaps  possess  some  magi- 
cal skill.  Some  imagine,  that  in  order'  to  write  Compositiorij 
they  must  take  a  subject  that  no  one  ever  thought  or  beard  of; 
that  ihey  must  express  ideas  that  never  entered  another's  mind ; " 
that  they  must,  if  possible,  use  a  difierent  dialect,  or  it  cannot 
be  their  own.  Tliose  of.  this  class,  who  possess  a  good  share 
of  perseverance,  have  endeavored  to  write  according  to  their 
best  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  result  has  been,  that 
theiP' compositions  are  made  up  of  a  few  disconnected  sentences, 
and  nearly  as  destitute  of  sentiment  as  of  connexion.  Some, 
less  ingenuous,  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  practice  pla- 
giarism, rather,  than  be  delinquent.  Others  have  abandoned 
dieraselves  to  indolence,  or  have  wasted  all  their  mental  ener- 
gies m  fruitless  anxiety,  and  have  entirely  failed.  Thousands, 
according  to  their  own  undisputed  testimony,  have  uniformly 
begged  a  release  from  the  task,  and  if  not  regularly  excused 
by  their  teacher,  have  unjustifiably  taken  the  liberty  to  excuse 
themselves.  Sdme  have  pleaded  the  ground  of  incapacity — 
a  ground,  which  they  would  be  reluctant  to  admit  under  other 
circumstances. 

How  many  hours  and  days  of  anxiety  and  unhappiness  has 
the  course  of  Composition  pursued  in  our  schools  occasioned ! 
How  often  have  Composition  days  been  anticipated  with  sighs 
and  tears ;  as  days  of  Egyptian  darkness,  and  in  an  intellectual 
sense,  spent  like  those  memorable  days,  not  one  moving  from 
his  place,  the  mind  remaining  stationary,  as  it  regards  im- 
provement, and  surrounded  vddi  darkness,  which  is  felt. 
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The  evfl  consequences  resulting  from  such  a  system  of  Com- 
position, are  beginning  to  be  perceived  and  deprecated ;  and 
U  is.hc^d  that  this  vestige  of  the  dark  ages  is  giving  place  to 
reason,  and  common  sense.  The  dense  night-fogs  of  supersd- 
tioQ  are  beginning  to  disperse,  and  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day 
is  visible  in  our  intellectual  horizon.  Composition  is  beginning 
to  be.  taught  on  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  as  every 
science  ^ould  be,  if  improvement  is  desired  and  expected. 
Instead  of  having  a  subject  given,  and  no  time  allotted  for 
writing,  or  only  half  a  dav,  in  which  the  scholar  b  secluded 
from  that  intercourse  with  other  minds  which  might  elicit 
some  ideas,  Composition  is  made  an  every-day  study,  and 
receives  regular  attention  from  the  teacher,  as  much  as  any 
other  exercise.  Subjects  are  selected,  widi  which  the  scholars 
are  familiar,  and  about  which  they  can  converse.  This  far- 
Dishes  them  with  a  fund  of  ideas,  which  they  do  not  find 
difficult  to  clothe  in  language.  The  grand  difficulty  in  writing 
composition,  has  been  and  still  is,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  des^ 
iiiution  of  ideas.  The  universal  complaint  is, '  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  in  the  world  to  write.'  But  furnish  them  with 
subjects,  with  which  they  are  familiarly  acquainted,  and  the 
ground  for  this  complaint  is  removed.  If  they  can  converse 
about  the  subject,  they  will  learn  to  write  their  conversation, 
which  is  in  fact  Composition.  Making  Composition  an  every- 
day study,  the  teacher  devoting  some  time  regularly  to  the  ex- 
ercise, having  the  scholars  read  their  productions  before  the 
clads,  and  convei^iog  on  the  subject  for  the  next  lesson,  are 
circumstances  which  conspire  to  excite  an  bterest  in  the  minds 
of  the  scholars,  whidi  is  very  essential.  Interest  is  the  main-' 
spring  in  CompositioD. 

AN  n^LUSTRATION  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  TBACHINO  COMPOSITION. 

The  following  plan  for  teaching  Composition  has  been  prac^ 
tised  with  success.  The  exercises  are  both  amusing  and  im- 
proving. They  are  designed  for  those,  who  are  commencing 
Composition ;  but  they  are  also  profitable  for  those  who  are  con- 
siderably advanced. 

In  the  first  exercises,  the  teacher  presents  some  object  to  the 
class,  possessmg  a  definite  quality.  Presejiting  this  to  some 
one  of  the  senses,,  recalb  other  objects  possessing  a  similar 
quality,  upon  the  principle  of  association.     This  quali^  should 
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be  addressed  to  the  sense  of  sight,  as  objeots  presented  to  that 
sense,  attract  the  attention  more  than  those  presented  to  the 
other  senses.  The  object  at  first  presented,  has  but  one  qoal*^ 
ity  suited  to  attract  much  notice,  as  color ;  for  the  tasce  aod 
•smell,  if  prominent,  would  so  engross  the  attention,  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  render  the  ideas  vague  and  indefinite.  Two 
or  three  objects  possessing  a  similar  quality,  are  presented  in 
succession,  that  the  attention  of  the  class  may  not  be  diverted 
to  the  object,  instead  of  the  quality.  The  quality  should  be  very 
familiar,  and  there  should  be  a  valriety  of  objects  possessing 
the  same  quality. 

The  teacher  presents  a  dandelion  to  the  elass,  and  says,  This 
dandelion  is  yellow,  you  may  all  look  at  it  carefu&y,  and  see 
just  how  it  looks,  h  has  a  vety  beautiful  color.  Thepe  is  a 
piece  of  calico ;  thai  iaof  the  same  color.  Here  is  an  orange, 
and  this  is  yellow  too.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else,  that  is 
yellow  ?  As  soon  as  you  can  think  of  something  that  is  yeUow, 
you  may  raise  your  hands.  Very  soon  all,  or  neafly  aH  the 
bands  are  raised. 

What  do  you  think  of  that  is  yellow,  Eliza  ? 

The  ribbon  on  mamma's  bonnet  is  yellow. 

What  do  you  think  of,  Susan  ? 

The  sunflower  is  yellow. 

Will  you  tells  us  what  you  thought  of,  Mary  ? 

My  teacher^s  goid  watch  is  yellow. 

You  may  each  of  you  write  the  name  and  the  color  of  one 
thing  that  has  been  mentioned.  As  soon  as  you  have  written, 
you  may  raise  your  hands. 

When  all  have  written  and  raised  their  hands,,  the  teacher 
calls  upon  them  to  read  what  they  have  written. 

When  all  have  read,  the  teacher  says  to  them,  I  should  like 
to  have  each  of  you  think  of  somediing  that  is  yellow,  that  has 
not  been  mentioned,  and  write  it  as  you  did  before.  As  soon  as 
you  have  thought  of  something,  and  written  it,  you  may  raise 
your  hitods.  When  all  have  raised  their  hands,  the  teacher 
calls  upon  them  to  read  as  before.  They  are  all  deeply  inters 
ested,  and  it  is  not  very  difficute  for  them  to  think  of  somediing 
that  is  yellow,  and  it  is  ea^y  for  them  to  write  it.  If  any  have 
not  learned  to  write,  they  only  repeat  the  word. 

The  teacher  is  always  careful  not  to  continue  an  exercise  tiH 
the  class  become  fetigued,  lest  they  should  lose  their  interest  ] 
considering  it  more  judicious  to  leave  the  subject,  while  the 
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pupils  have  an  ardent  desife  to  {mrBoe  It  still  fbidKr,  becteisfe, 
m  this  case,  they  wiU  anticipate  die  next  exercise  with  j^asure ; 
whereas,  if  they  have  kisl  their  interest  in  the  first  lesson,  diey 
wifl  look  forward  to  it  with  dread. 

The  length  of  the  exercise  varies  according  to  the  age  and  ^ 
eapadty  of  the  scholars. 

The  next  eliercise  is  a  kind,  of  chssification  of  vegetables. 
The  teacher  presents  an  apple  to  the  class,  and  si^s :  ^  Apples 
grow  on  trees.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  fruit,  that  grows^ 
tm  trees?  As  soon  as  you  can  think  of  one  kiad,  you  nuiy  raise 
your  hands.'    The  teacher  calls  upon  them  to  mention  it. 

Scholars  Peaches  grow  on  trees.  Pears  grow  an  trees. 
Oierries  grow  on  tr^es.  Buttecnuts  grow  on  tree^.  Some 
Mulberries  grow  on  tt^ees* 

They  mention  all  they  can  recollect,  however  onlike  b  their 
form  or  nature,  and  afterwards  write,  and  read  as  before.  Other 
qnestioBS  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  as : 

What  fruits  grow  on  vines  ? 

What  on  bashes? 

What  plants  are  cultivated  for  the  roots? 

What  for  the  leaves  ? 

What  for  the  seeds  ? 

The  seeds  of  what  plants  grow  in  pods,  or  sacks,  like  beans  ? 

What  seeds  grow  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  like  wheat  ? 

What  like  caraway? 

What  Hke  beets  ? 

What  trees  are  cultivated  for  the  timber? 

What  for  the  firuit? 

What  for  both  timber  and  fiiiity  &c.  be. 

If  the  scholars  desire  it,  the  teacher  gives  them  a  question 
to  consider  out  of  sdxxd.  This  furnishes  them  with  an  interesting 
topic  for  conversation. 

The  next  exercise  includes  a  more  minute  description  of 
objects.  These  are  also  made  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
class,  before  writing.  The  scholars  either  write  on  the  spot,  as 
in  the  preceeding  exercises,  or '  at  their  rooms.  Sometimes 
tiiejT  write  what  tiiey  cimln  school^  and  after  they  return  to 
their  rooms,  revise  and  correct  what  they  have  written,  and  add 
other  ideas  if  they  please. 

Tiiese  descriptions,  whether  written  in  school  or  at  home,  are 
read  before  the  class  at  some  succeeding  exercise.    Reading 
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these  descriptioDS  produces  no  more  excitement,  than  a  com- 
iDon  reading  exercise.  When  a.  description  is  read,  tl|e 
scholars  are  called  upon  to  mention  any  excellences  or  defects 
they  have  observed.  This  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  momote 
good  feeling,  and  the  scholars  con3ider  it  as  one  of  the  most 
mteresting  and  improving  parts  of  the  exercise.  Some  have 
remarked,  that  their  interest  was  double  what  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

If  practicable,  a  specimen  of  the  object  to  be  described  is 
•exhibited  to  the  class.  If  not  practicable,  the  scholars  are  as- 
sisted in  forming  as  clear  conceptions  of  the  object  as  poesiUe. 
In  most,  or  all  cases,  they  must  necesaarily  exercise  their  powers 
of  conception.  For  instance,  the  curran^bush  is  the  subject  fiir 
'description ;  the  flower  and  fruit  are  not  in  perfection  at  the 
-same  time,  and  they  must  form  a  conception  of  one  or  the 
ixther,  in  order  to  give  a  full  description. 

While  the  object  for  description  is  before  the  class,  the 
teacher  asks  questions  like  the  following,  which  are  answered 
orally  by  the  scholars,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  teacher* 

What  plant  is  tfiis,  that  yon  hold  in  your  hands  ? 

Wheco  doM  it  grow  ? 

li  it  very  common  ? 

Is  it  cultivated,  or  doea  it  grow  apontanooualy  ? 

For  what  bit  useful? 

What  animals  feed  on  it?     ^ 

Do  any  other  creatures  feed  on  it,  beside  cows,  horses,  and  sheep  ? 

Mention  all  the  creatures  you  can  Uiiink  of,  that  feed  on  grass. 

Is  grass  suitable  for  food  in  its  natural  state,  or  is  it  necessary  to  prepare 
it,  as  we  do  potatoes  ? 

Is  it  necessary  to  gather  the  grass  for  the  animals,  or  can  they  gatbar  it' 
for  themselves,  when  it  is  growmg  ? 

How  do  they  jget  it  ?  * 

Do  they  puu  it  up  by  the  roots,  when  they  eat  it  ? 

Why  not? 

Whose  wisdom  does  that  display  ? 

Does  grass  continue  growing  tluronghoat  the  year  ? 

Oa  what  do  the  cattle  and  sheep  feed,  in  those  parts  of  the  year  when  it 
does  not  grow  ? 

What  is  hay? 

How  is  it  prepared  ? 

How  is  it  cut  down  ?  . 

Describe  the  knife  or  scythe  with  which  it  is  cut. 

Who  eats  or  mows  it? 

What  is  the  first  thine  they  do  to  it,  aAer  it  is  mowed  ? 

If  it  does  not  get  sufficiently  dry  the  first  day,  or  if  it  rains,  what  do  they 
then  do  with  it  ? 

When  it  ie  suffioiontly  dried,  wlfiiA  is  done  with  it  ? 
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How  k  it  r«DOf«d  to  tiM  bam  ? 

'  What  woald  be  the  conseqaence,  if  the  gran  were  not  sufficiently  dried, 
before  it  was  placed  in  the  bam  ? 

Of  which  are  animals  most  fond,  hay  or  fresh  grass  ? 

What  part  of  grass  is  eaten,  the  leaves  or  the  stem,  or  are  both  eaten  ? 

Which  do  animals  prefer  ? 

When  animals  feed  on  growing  grass,  which  do  they  select  f 

Which  grow  firsU  the  leaves  or  Uie  stems  ?  * 

Is  it  as  good  for  food  before,  as  it  is  after  it  is  ripe  ? 

In  what  state  is  it.  when  it  is  cat  down  and  dned  for  hay  ? 

Is  grass  oat  from  tne  same  roota^  more  than  once  daring  the  same  season? 

Does  the  grass  ripen  sgain,  before  it  is  cut  the  second  time  ? 

What  is  it  called,  when  it  is  cut  before  it  is  ripe  ? 

What  color  is  grass  ? 

What  is  the  form  of  the  leaves  ? 

Compare  them  with  something  that  you  fSrequently  see  ? 

When  grass  first  sprouts  in  the  spring,  how  many  leaves  grow  ftcta  one 
root? 

Does  the  noMsber  of  leaves  increase  as  the  season  advances  ? 

When  grass  is  ripe  how  may  leaves  are  there  sometimes  on  one  stalk  ? 

Do  the  roots  of  grass  die  in  the  fall,  or  do  they  live  thiough  the  winter, 
and  grow  again  the  next  year  ? 

Do  they  live  more  than  two  vears  ?  —  When  the  roots  of  plants  live 
more  than  two  years,  they  are  called  perennial. 

How  high  is  grass,  when  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  mowed  ? 

Doea  grass  have  flowers^  like  otner  plants  ? 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  grasses,  and  as  great  a  variety  in  the  form  and 
color  of  their  nowers.    w  ill  you  mention  some  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  grass  i 

What  color  is  the  flower  of  the  meadow  grass  ?  —  Of  the  blue-eyed  grass  ? 
—Of  the  herd's  grass  ?  —  Of  the  quaking  grass  ? —  Of  the  fancy  grass  ?  — 
Of  the  grasses  in  the  western  prairies  ? 

Describe  the  flowers  of  the  nerd's  grass. 

Has  the  herd's  grass  single  flowers  growing  on  the  end  of  the  stem  like 
the  lily ;  or  has  it  a  great  number  growing  around  one  stem,  like  the  wheat  ? 

How  large  is  the  bead  oi  bunch  of  flowers  of  the  herd's  grass  ? 

Is  this  hard  or  soft  ? 

About  the  time  this  head  has  attained  its  growth,  a  great  number  of  little 
threads  hang  out,  of  different  lengths^  with  sometning  on  the .  end  of  them 
like  little  feathers;  what  color  are  these  feathers? 

What  does  this  head  contain  after  the  flowers  have  dropped  offi 

How  large  and  long  is  thb  stalk  ? 

This  head  is  quite  neavy  for  such  a  little  stalk ;  why  does  it  not  break 
when  the  wind  blows  ? 

What  kind  of  stem  has  it,  woody  or  heriiaceoas  ? 

Do  we  see  this  kind  of  grass  as  plenty  in  pastures  as  in  meadows  ? 

Does  it  grow  spontaneously  in  meadows,  or  do  fanners  sow  the  seeds  to 
have  it  grow  ? 

What  do  the  seeds  resemUe  ? 

Is  grass  useful  for  any  other  purpose,  except  that  of  food  for  cattle  ? 

Describe  the  grass  of^ which  oounets  are  made. 

Is  its  stalk  similar  to  the  herd's  grass  ? 

In  what  respects  different? 

What  do  the  blossoms  resemble  ?  A  tassel.  —  What  color  ? 

Where  does  it  grow  tao&t  abundantly,  in  pastures  or  in  meadows  ? 

What  encloses  the  stems  and  flowers  of^  grass,  previous  to  their  release 
from  confinement,  and  a  part  of  the  stem  aflerwaitl  ? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  stem,  beneath  this  sheath  ? 
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WhAt  appMnnce  do  th«  herd's  and  bonnet  gtB«  girt  Uio  iMds,  in  a  Hme 
of  drought? 

Are  cattle  food  of  theae  drj  atalka  ? 

What  other  kinds  of  maa  can  yoa  mention  ? 

What  ie  the  color  of  nncy  graaa  ? 

What  other  name  is  aometimes  given  it?    Why  ao  called ? 

What  ia  a  peculiar  eharaeieriatic  of  thia  graaa  ? 

What  ia  the  aixe  and  form  of  the  leaTca,  in  oompariaon  with  other  hind*  of 
giaaa? 

Color  and  form  of  the  bloaaom  ? 

Doea  it  grow  ^Mmtaneonaij  like  aome  other  graaaea»  or  ia  it  oultiratedy  or 
both  ? 

Where  do  we  usnally  find  it  growing  ? 

Do  animala  feed  upon  it  commonly,  aa  upon  other  graaa  ? 

What  kinds  of  graaa  in  prairiea  ? 

Ia  it  aa  fine  ana  aoft,  aa  itia  in  our  paatnrea  and  meadowa  ? 

To  what  height  does  it  aemetimea  grow  in  prairiea  ? 

What  animala  feed  on  it  in  aome  prairiea? 

Of  what  other  oae  ia  graaa^  beeide  fomislttng  Ibod  fiw  animals  ? 

It  spreada  a  aoH  carpet  fbr  the  repose  of  weaiy  animala.  it  fonnaa  Tail 
to  cover  the  otherwiae  rugged  ftce  of  nature.  Ita  color  ta  moot  gratefiil  to 
our  organa  of  vision,  and  u  especially  adapted  to  preaeire  them. 

Can  ^u  think  of  an^  paaaa^a  of  acripture  where  graaa  is  mentioned  ? 

Mention  texts  of  scripture,  in  which  the  frailty  of  man  is  compared  with 
graaa. 

After  the  scholars  have  answered  questions,  simflar  to  ^ 
foregoing,  they  are  called  upon  to  repeat  all  the  ideas,  which 
have  been  expressed,  that  thejr  can  recoBect,  and  also,  if  they 
think  of  any  others,  that  have  not  been  mentioned,  Aey  are  re- 
quested to  express  them.  They  are  requested  to  state  any 
facts  respecting  grass  in  other  countries,  that  they  know,  and 
to  relate  such  anecdotes,  as  would  be  applicable. 

As  the  subject  is  not  given  to  the  scholars  previous  to  the 
exercises  in  die  class,  it  is  not  expected,  they  can  answer  all 
the  questions  proposed.  Those  which  the  scholars  cannot 
*  answer,  are  uniformly  answered  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
makes  bcidental  remarks,  and  relates  such  anecdotes  as  would 
be  interesting  to  the  class. 

After  'this  is  accomplished,  they  write  their  ideas  of  grass  in 
their  own  language.  Some  descriptions,  Written  on  this  plan, 
are  very  definite  and  interesting,  and  contain  much  valuable  m* 
formation.  This  exercise  cultivates  the  taste,  and  insp^es  a. 
love  for  the  works  of  nature. 
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Art.  Vn.  —  Language  of  Infancy.     No,  II* 

By  T.  H.  Gallaudbt. 

In  a  fomier  essay,  I  endeavored  to  show  tbe  importance  of 
cultivating  a  comntand  over  the  countenance^  as  one  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  m  developing  die  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
of  children,  and  in  exercising  government  over  them.  I  now 
proceed  to  some  further  illustrations  of  the  same  subject. 
-  Every  mother  knows,  how  soon  and  how  easily  she  can  pro* 
duce  a  smile  on  the  face  of  her  in&nt,  by  giving  a  simflar  ex- 
pressicHi  to  her  own  countenance.  TkU  it  the  first  step  in 
education.  The  next  is,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child  by 
/  pleasant  tones  of  the  voice,  which  it  is  absolutely  astonishing  to 

V  see  the  Utde  one  attempt  to  imitate,  even  when  but  a  few  weeks 

old,  and  thus,  as  the  nurse  says,  to  tell  iU  little  story.  Let  a 
frown  darken  the  countenance  of  the  parent,  or  a  scowl  indicate 
displeasure,  or  a  harsh  tone  of  voice  be  addressed  to  the  child, 
and,,  as  if  by  instinct,  it  immediately  discovers  emotions  of  pain 
and  fear.  And  when  tbechilQ  grows  somewhat  older,  how  often 
we  see  it,  while  listening  to  veiy  animated  conversation,  stand 
and  gaze,  and  vary  the  expressions  of  its  little  countenance,  in 
exact- conformity  with  the  quickly  changing  ones  of  the  speaker. 
In  infiuicy  and  chihUiood^  the  musdes  ^  expression  are  ex- 
ceedingly pfiable,  and  ■  yield  an  almost  involuntary  obedience, 
ptomp^  and  instinctivety,  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  The  face  reflects  the  very  image  of 
the  soul ;  for  a  sad  experience  of  the  necessiQr  of  concealment 
in  our  intercourse  wim  mankmd,  has  not  yet  led  to  that  con- 
strained, and  often  deceptive,  expression  of  the  countenance 
which  marks  the  man  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  care  which  parents  and  those  who 
are  conpemed  in  the  instruction  and  management  of  youth, 
should  take  to  preserve  that  command  over  their  own  features, 
and  those  expressions  of  countenance,  which  will  produce  a 
happy  effect  upon  their  difldren  and  pupils,  it  is  of  equal  im- 
p(»teuice,  that  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  over  me  chil- 
dren diemsehres.  In  these  two  ways,  a  ^eat  deal  can  be  done, 
to  mould  and  fashion  the  hmanfaee  divine  into  those  agreeable 
and  impressive  forms  which  indicate  fiankness,  generosity, 
nobleness,  and  decision  of  character.  Habits  of  expression^  too, 
have  a  powerftd  influence  upon  the  internal  feelii^.    A  smile 
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.  upon  the  countenance,  even  if  it  is  produced  by  some  degree 
of  effi>rt,  will  gradually  become  easy^and  natural^  and  strangely 
react  upon  the  souL  'Look  pleasant/  is  sometimes  said  to  the 
child,  and  pretty  soon  he  begins  to  fed  so,^ 

There  need  be  no  hypoerby  in  all  this.  We  adopt  taiious 
methods  to  contfbland  subdue  our  feelings.  When  in  acute 
pain,  we  preserve  composure  of  look  and  of  voice,  and  often 
feel  it  to  be  a  duty.  We  take  up  a  book,  or  walk  out  in  the 
brightness  and  freshness  of  a  cheerfiil  scene,  or  seek  the  society 
of  our  friends,  to  dissipate  the  mental  gkxHn  that  broods  over  us. 
We  show  a  child  some  interestbg  picture,  or  tell  it  some  pkas* 
ant  story,  to  check  what  we  see  to  be  the  risbgs  of  a  alorm 
within.  This  we  do,  as  an  indirect  way  of  accomplishing,  both 
in  ourselves  and  in  others,  what  we  find  by  experience,  direct 
efforts  <f  the  will  cannot  accomplish. 

The  God  of  Nature,  who  formed  o[ur  mysterious  frame,  has 
given  us  a  control  over  our  internal  feelings,  by  the  very  move- 
ments and  expressions  of  our  features.  This  principle,  it  is 
true,  may  be  x)erverted,  in  its  application  to  the  very  worst  of 
purposes,  and  so  may  all  that  is  good  be  misused.  It  may  be 
maae  subservient  to  hypocrisy,  and  the  vilest  deceit.  But  it 
may,  also,  be  used  for  die  best  and  noblest  of  purposes.  And 
the  child,  who  is  early  tau^t  to  avoi^  all  that  is  disagreeable,, 
unkind,  fretfiil,  sullen,  and  r^ulsive  in  its  looks,  and  to  ac^ire 
the  habit  of  those  expressions  which  correspond  with  all  the 
generous  and  noble  afifections  of  the  heart,  if  at  the.  same  time, 
the  cuUivatian  of  these  affections  is  condiided  on-correct  moral 
and  reiigious  principlesy  will  have  an  additional  strength  and 
security  given  to  the  permanency  and  habitual  exercise  of  these 
a^ctbns,  and  a  power  of  subduing  the  contrary  ones,  which 
will  be  viranting  in  the  child,  over  whose  fie»tures  and  modes  of 
expression  no  such  discipline  has  been  exercised. 

Great  pains  are  often  taken  to  cultivate  the  manners,  and  to 
give  them  the  air  of  courtesy,  reqpect,  and  kindness.  The 
tones  of  voice,  toa,  and  the  ardculation,  prommciation,  and 
modes  of  conversation,  are  made  matter  of  early  instraction  and 
discipline.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  all  this,  by  the  fenna* 
tion  of  habits,  has  a  very  considerable  influence  in  moulding 
both  the  intellectual  and  moni  diaracter.     2^  various  e«- 

*  Tfaere  »  probably  no  portion  of  the  community,  in  which  m  mach  at- 
tentaon  is  early  paid  to  the  government  of  the  ezteriory  aa  among  the  Frienda 
or  Quakers ;  and  we  believe  that  to  thia  chiefly,  are  to  be  aicribed  that  mild- 
^  neaa  and  aelf-govemment,  for  which  they  are  proverbial.  Ed. 
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preuiottt  of  countenance^  are  quite  as  susceptible  of  control  and 
discipline,  and  react  on  die  mind  and  the  heart  with:  as  great  a 
force.  Why  should  they  not,  then,  be  formed  into  habits^  as 
well  as  the  manners  or  ^e  voice  ?  Is  there  any  greater  danger 
of  offending  against  nature  and  simplicity,:  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other?  Can  one  set  of  habits,  more  than  the  other,  be 
made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit? 

It  is  truly  cmious  to  see  the  very  striking  change  which 
takes  place  in  an  uneducated  deaf  mute,  after  having  enjoyed 
for  a  few  weeks  the  privilege  of  social  intercourse  with  his  com- 
panions b  misfortune,  in  the  Asylum  where  they  are  assembled. 
The  very  features  of  his  face,  uie  motions  of  his  eye,  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  countenance,  his  general  air  and  deportment, 
undergo  an  astonishing  transformation.  He  looks  like  another 
being.  His  knowledge  is  but  very  little  increased.  His  mtel* 
lectual  and  moral  character  has  received  but  very  little  improve- 
ment. But  that  mysterious  part  of  oiu"  system,  which  forms 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  which  in 
the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  called  into  the  most  lively  and 
palpable  exercise,  as  furnishing  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion with  others  —  the  eye,  the  features,  the  gestures,  the  atti- 
tudes, correspondbc  with  and  directing  the  internal  movements 
of  the  soul,  this  haff'  spiritual  and  hag^  corporeal  machinery ^  if 
I  may  be  albwed  the  expression,  seems  to  acquire  new  elasticity 
and  power ;  and  catching,  by  imitation,  the  spirit  of  those  which 
surround  it,  becomes  a  new  instrument  for  die  expanding  mind 
to  employ,  and  itself,  too,  reacts  upon  this  verjr  mind,  having 
no  small  degree  of  iiifluence  in  forming  the  habits  of  its  think- 
mg  and  feeling. 

In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  can  nodce  the  fill! 
eflfeet  of  the  principles,  which  I  have  ventured  to  adduce  for 
the  consideration  of  my  reflectmg  and  mtelligent  readers ;  and 
J  believe,  that  every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings,  will  recog- 
nise the  correctness  of  these  principles.  Their  more  extensive 
application  to  children  who  can  hear  and  speak,  both  m  the 
family  and  the  school,  and  even  to  youth  in  our  colleges,  who 
are  acquiring,  among  other  accomplishments,  the  art  of  public 
eloquence^  will  probably  form  the.  topic  of  some  future  essays. 
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Aat.  VIII. —-Memoranda  of  a  Visit  to  a  School. 

Prtpv«d  for  the  Anaah  of  EdneaUoa. 

The  foUowxuff  notes  are  real  memoranda  of  an  actoal  Tint.  Nothing  w 
of  more  immediate  practical  value  to  teachers  than  an  opportunity  to  wit- 
neaa  the  actuaJ  operations  of  the  plans  and  methods  adopted  bj  others.  The 
notes  which  follow,  ^rlve^us  almost  as  virid  a  conception  of  the  method  and 
spirit  of  the  instructions  they  describe,  ss  a  personal  visit  would  afford. 

Diapo9itum  jtf  Time. 

A-l-f-r-e-d.— Young  ladies,  what  does  that  i^ll?;— Alfired.— ^ 
What  does  .^reif  mean  ?  A  man's  name. —  ^F%o  was  Alfired  ?  He  was 
Kking  of  England.  Was  he  a  literary  man?  He  was.  What!  A 
Icing  and  a  literary  man !  How  could  a  kin^  find  time  for  study  ?  Was 
he  Skjnaus  man?  He  was.  What!  religion,  literature  and  pieties? 
How,  with  a  kingdom  to  govern,  could  he  find  time  for  anything  else  ? 
It  seems  almost  incredible.    How  was  it,  youn^  ladies  ? 

Pupil.    He  was  very  systematic  in  the  division  of  his  time. 

Teacher.  That  was  the  grand  secret !  Can  any  one  tell  us,  what 
his  plan  was  in  this  respect  ? 

PupU.  He  devoted  one  third  of  the  twentyfoar  hours  to  diet  and 
exercise^  one  third  to  his  reU^unu  duties,  and  another  to  literature. 

TkuAer.  But  what  then  is  to  become  of  his  kingdom?  You  have 
left  that  out 

Another  PupU.  He  devoted  one  third  of  his  time  to  sleep,  diet  and 
exercise,  one  third  to  business,  and  one  third  to  study  and  devotion. 

Ikaeher.  That  is  correct.  And  in  this  way,  how  much  do  you 
suppose  he  was  able  to  accomplishv  compajed  wiUi  other  men  ? 

PupU.    I  suppose  he  accomplished  a  great  deal  more. 

Teacher.  Do  you  suppose  he  enjoyed  as  much  happiness,  as  he 
would,  if  he  had  not  formed  such  a  plan  ? 

PupUs.    I  suppose  he  was  very  much  happier. 

Teacher.  You  all  seem  to  like  Alfired's  plan ;  how  should  you  like 
to  adopt  a  similar  one  ?  Let  me  see  now,  how  many  are  decided  that 
they  should  prefer  some  systematic  division  of  their  time,  to  following 
the  impulse  of  the.  moment?  (Every  hand  is  raised).  You  may  try 
this,  then,  and  I  will  help  you  m  forming  your  plans. 

The  time  was  then  divided  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority ;  bat  the  scholars  were  led  to  prefer  a  plan  which  the 
teacher  had.  previously  formed.  The  following  remarks  on  the 
subject  Were  added. 

JSTever  let  time  he  lost.  Devote  fkithfully  to  every  duty,  the  whole 
time  allotted  to  that  duty.  Study  hard,  when  you  do  study.  Bring 
your  whole  mind  to  your  business.  Give  up  the  lesson ;  dont  try  to 
study,  when  you  find  that  you  cannot  fix  your  attention  at  all.  It  does 
injury  and  no  good  to  study  at  such  a  time.  But  if  you  find  you  can 
attend  a  Kttle  (howeyer  lit&e  that  may  he\  persevere,  until  all  is  right 
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Be  caiefbl  not  to  stady  too  much,  as  I  fear  some  do.  The  time  for 
exercise  should  he  occupied  in  exercise  solely.  Think  of  nothing 
but  recreation.  Let  study  go  then.  A  contrary  course  is  as  injurious 
to  the  mind,  as  to  the  hody. 

2.  Arrangemeni  of  Exercists, 

As  many  of  the  scholars  as  had  an  appointed  exercise,  assem- 
bled «t  8  o'clock".  Reading,  writing  and  calisthenics,  in  separate 
rooms,  tiQ  nine.  AU  then  met  in  the  common  hall,  and  the  teach- 
er lectured  for  an  hour  upon  the  subject  of  the  bible  lessons  of 
the  preceding  week.  A  recess  of  five  minutes  then  followed. 
The  time  till  eleven  occupied  in  arrangements  for  the  school  and 
remarks  upon  general  subjects  —  deportment  at  church,  neatness, 
behavior  on  occasions  of  excitement,  d&c.  A  bible  lesson  filled 
up  the  remainder  of  the  time  till  the  close  of  school  at  twelve. 

Monday  Afiemoan.  Exercises  of  some  of  the  clas£ies  com- 
menced at  a  quarter  before  one  o'clock.  The  whole  school  as- 
sembled at  two.  First  half  was  occupied  by  the  teachers  in  con- 
yersational  lectures  upou  various  subjects.  Next,  a  recess  of  five 
minutes.  The  next  hour  was  devoted  to  mathematical  recitations. 
Geometry,  Colbum's  Sequel,  Colburn's  thirst  Lessons. 

At  the  recitation  in  Euclid  the  individual  called  upon  would 
first  state  the  proposition  in  general  terms,  then  proceed  to  draw 
the  figure  on  die  black  board,  applying  the  proposition  as  she 
went  along^  Then,  retiring  to  the  farther  part  of  the  room,  she 
would  proceed  to  demonstrate. 

The  classes  in  Colburn's  Sequel,  were  divided  into  monitorial 
sections,  reciting  to  individuals,  appointed  from  their  own  number, 
the  regular  teacher  of  the  class  superintending  the  whole ;  iu 
many  cases  assisting  the  monitors  themselves.  No  definite  lessons 
are  assigned  in  this  study ;  but  a  certain  specified  portion  of  time 
must  be  faithfiilly  devpted  to  it.  If  an  individual  find9  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  her  class,  with  only  this  time,  she  is  removed 
to  a  lower  one. 

Another  recess  of  five  minutes  followed  the  mathematical  hour. 
The  classes  next  preparied  to  write  composition.  At  this  exercise, 
the  teacher  proposes  some  common  object  to  be  described,  and 
\\y  questions,  collects  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  9ubject  The 
subject  proposed  for  this  afternoon  was  Fishes,  The  teacher 
asked, 

In  what  element  do  Fishes  live  ?  . 

In  the  water. 

Do  any  ever  live  out  of  the  water  ? 

They  do. 

What  are  such  called  ? 

Amphibious.    (A  laugh.) 
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Isthif  right?— There  it  a  kind  called  the  ^Fljing  Fifth,*  which 
naturally  remain  a  short  time  out  of  water. 
Ilare  fishes  any  blood? 
They  have. 

What  is  the  color  of  their  blood? 
Red. 
No,  it  is  white* 

A  midtitude  of  such  questions  were  asked  and  answered,  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  facts  were  collected  to  furnish  employment 
in  writing  for  an  hour.  These  descriptions  are  to  be  written  at 
home  and  brought  the  next  day',  when  each  readi  her  own  piece. 

Heard  some  of  theee  deseriprtiohs  read,  the  facts  in^  which  had 
been  c<^cted  in  this  way  at  a  previous  exercise.  Tjbe  subject, 
*  A  Thunder  Storm.'    Weil  written  and  interesting. 


Abt.  IX.  <—  Lectures  before  the  Amxrioait  Institutb. 

The  hdroducUnry  Diseourae  and,  Luturea^  ddioered  m  Boston,  hffort 
the  CanvenHon  of  Teachera,  and  Friendi  of  Eduadion^  assembud  to 
form  the  American  Institute  of  Insiructicn.  Pvbluihed  under  Me 
direction  of  ike  Board  of  Cenaore.    Boston.  1831.  8vo.  pp.  350. 

One  of  the  most  striking  indications,  or  rather  perhaps  re- 
sults, of  the  very  general  excitement  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, which  has  been  pervading  the  community  for  a  year  or 
two,  is  the  establishment  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion. We  believe  that  teachers  must  have  the  credit  of  first 
devising  and  executing  a  plan  by  which  th^  members  of  a  pro- 
fession, as  it  perhaps  may  now  be  called,  are  collected  uDm 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  instruction  from  each  other. 
Professional  men  have  convened  before,  but  it  was  mainly  for 
husineas — not  for  mutval  instruction.  At  a  convention  or  an 
association  of  clergymen,  there  is  unquestionably  much.topvo 
renewed  spirit  and  strength  to  those  who  attend ;  and  to  pre- 
pare them  to  engage  with  fresh  ardor  and  interest  in  their 
professional  labours.  But,  so  &r  as  we  know,  the  assemblmg 
of  hundreds,  engaged  in  a  common  pursuit,  for  the  sole  pur* 
pose  of  listening  to  lectures  from  each  other ^  lectures  which 
discuss  in  the  most  practical  and  direct  manner  the  detuls  of 
their  business,  is  something  new  in  our  country.  We  trust  it 
win  not  long  be  something  uncommon. 
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The  first  experiment  was  embently  a  suqcessfiil  one.  The 
State  House  at  Boston,  thitonged  as  it  was  for  many  sucoes-* 
sive  days  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  a  very  interesting 
scene.  The  lectures  too,  were  generally  of  the  right  char- 
acter. That  is,  they  were  not  merely  ardtians  or  euayn  on 
theoretical  principles,  written  in  an  abstract  and  speculative 
manner.  Almost  every  subject  is  a  practical  one,  havbg  a 
bearing  upon  the  immediate  and  daily  wants  of  the  teacher ; 
and  the  volume  before  us,  togedier  with  the  subsequent  ones 
of  the  series,  wiU  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  directly  usefid  works  in  the  teacher's  library. 

We  hope  that  this  will  be  kept,  by  future  lecturers,  carefiil- 
ly  in  view.  If  those  annual  meetings  should  become,  to  any 
extent,  the  occasions  for  the  mere  display  of  eloquence,  or  of 
iSne  writing,  or  of  profound  speculative  views,  *—  they  must 
lose  their  attractions.  Teachers  cannot  leave  their  employ* 
ments,  take  long  journeys,  and  spend  many  days  in  attend- 
ance at  such  an  assembly,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  literary 
taste.  We  want  instruction.  We  want  facts.  We  want  the 
results  of  actual  experiments.  We  want  descriptions  of  pro* 
cesses  and  methods,  which  will  guide  us  at  once  in  our  own 
daily  duties. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  principles  are  not  to  be 
laid  down  and  illustrated.  This  must  be  done, — but  let  it 
be  done,  as  it  has  been  in  this  volume,  in  a  plain  and  practical 
manner,  and  let  such  principles  be  considered  in  their  bearing 
upon  thiB  details  of  busmess.  The  science  of  education  is  not, 
or  ought  not  to  be,  an  empirical  one.  It  is  based  upon  sure 
principles ;  and  this  foundation  must  be  examined,  these  prin- 
ciples must  be  understood ;  but  they  ought  to  be  enforced  and 
illustrated  in  the  manner  above  described. 

So  varied  are  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  so  great  is  the 
amount  of  information  which  it  contams,  that  it  will  be  imprac- 
ticable to  give  any  analysis  of  its  contents.  This  is  in  fact 
unnecessary,  as  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  lecturers  have  been 
already  extensively  published.  .  We  hope  the  volume  itself 
will  be  as  generally  blown. 
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MARIETTA   INSTITUTE. 

Rev.  Luther  G.  Bingham  has  established,  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  a  semi- 
nary, called  the  Institute  of  Education. .  It  consists  of  four  depart- 
ments—  Mant  Sehoolf  Prtmary  Sc^ol,  LadUa*  Semi^uayy  Young 
MefiC$  High  School ;  in  all  of  which  there  are  now  seven  teachers  aM 
125  pupils.  The  establishment  is  w^U  furnished  with  books  and  ap- 
paratus, and  seems  to  be  planned  for  extensive  usefulness.  A  little 
periodical,  of  four  octavo  pages,  is  to  be  issued  quarterly,  to  make 
known  more  fully  the  plans  and  progress  of  the  institution. 

HEW   TORE   INSTITUTE   FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF   THE  BSAF  AND 

DUMB. 

The  late  Report  of  the  IMrectors  states,  that  there  are  eightyfive 
pupils  at  present  in  this  institution.  The  instruction  is  communicated 
by  a  Principal,  assisted  by  two  Professors  and  two  Teachers;  A 
teacher  of  approved  talents  and  acquirements  has  been  procured  from 
the  Royal  Institudon  of  Paris,  and  Mr  Peet,  so  well  known  as  a  quali-^ 
fied  instructor  for  several  years  past  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
forA^  has  also  been  employed  to  reside  with  his  family  at  the  Asylum, 
and  to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  government  of  the  establish- 
ment.   Cinm,  Obnrv. 

WALNUT  BIX.I.   SCHOOL. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  'Lane  Seminary/  five 
notice,  that  the  Walnut  Hill  School,  which  is  the  preparatory  or  ute- 
rary  department  of  the  Lane  Seminary,  will  be  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  April  next  The 
Rev.  Lewis  D.  HoweU  of  Cincinnati^  has  been  ajmointed  Principal. 

CifuC^pJourmi. 

EDUCATION  IN  FLORIDA. 

Public  attention  seems  to  be  awakened  to  the  impoitance  of  educa- 
tion in  Florida.  An  Education  Society  has  been  fonned^  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  which  it  wad  voted  to  receive  several  copies  of  the  Annals 
of  Education,  and  Education  Reporter.  The  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  are 
required  to  inquire  into  the  conoition  of  schools  in  the  Territory;  the 
wants  of  the  people  respecting  education,  and  the  best  means  to 
relieve  those  wants ;  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  qualifications  of 
teachers ;  the  branches  usuallv  taught,  mode  of  instruction,  the  num- 
ber of  children  red^iving,  and  the  number  destitute  of  the  means  of 
education.  They  are  also  to  report  their  opinion  of  the  best  system 
of  education,  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  the  system  into  f\ill 
effect 

From  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  in  Tallahasse  to  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents, we  derive  the  following  additional  informatioD.    'Re- 
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cently  the  Ghrand  Jury  of  this  district  was  charged  particularly  by  the 
Jndge  of  our  Superior  Court,  on  this  subiect.  We  responded  to  him 
in  a  general  presentment  and  recommendation  to  our  citizens  for  the 
estaUishment  of  a  F^llenl^rg  School,  which  we  think  is  well  adapted 
to  this  country.  So  much  interest  was  elicited  on  this  subject,  that, 
ki  a  few  days  $600  to  $700  were  subscribed  to  be  paid  annually 
for  this  purpose,  and  as  much  land  offered,  in  the  best  and  healthiest 
situations,  as  may  be  wanted.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
set  apart  a  larje  tract  of  land  for  a  Seminary,  and  at  least  10  to  12,000 
dollars  worth  for  conunon  schools,  but  with  power  only  to  rent  them  at 
present ;  and  thus  far  tliey  are  useless :  but  at  the  next  session  it  is 
calculated,  an  act  will  be  passed  to  sell  them,  when  we  shall  have 
ample  funds.' 

SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 

In  reply  to  our  request  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Annals,  a  cor- 
respondent in  Hopkinsville,  Ken.,  has  favored  us  with  the  following 
account  of  the  schools  of  that  place.  , 

It  contains  1350  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-  fourth,  or  387,  may  be 
supposed,  according  to  the  general  estimate,  to  be  of  the  proper  age 
to  attend  school.  It  contains  four  schools ;  one  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, with  18  pupils  ;  one  for  males,  with  75  pupils ;  and  two  for 
females,  with  133  pupils  —  in  all,  223.  The.  village  is  stated  to  bo 
'in  one  of  the  best  sections  in  Kentucky,  with  a  moral,  energetic,  and 
intelligent  population,  alive  to  improvements  of  every  kind.'  As  an 
evidence  of  the  latter  fact,  we  find  that  they  have  a  Lyceum  of  130  to 
200  members,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  weekly. 

SSMINART   FOR  TEACHERS   AT   AND OVER. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  whose 
lectures  on  school  keeping  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  liis  qualifica- 
tion for  this  important  station.  We  rejoice,  at  length,  to  be  able  to 
announce  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  provided  with  funds  and 
with  a  teacher,  which  will  render  it,  we  trust,  not  only  useful,  but 
a  permanent  blessing  to  our  schools.  The  following  account  of  it  is 
extracted  from  the  (Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  a  work  of  uncommon  value  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its 
details  on  the  subject  of  education. 

'The  design  pf  this  institution  is  primarily  to  educate  school  teach- 
ers. Others,  however,  are  admitted  to  its  privileges,  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  active  business  of  life.  The  course  of 
•  study  embraces  all  the  common  branches  of  school  education.  An 
elegant  and  commodious  edifice  has  been  erected  of  stone,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  $9000.  It  is  furnished  with  superior  facilities  in  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  will  be  provided  with  all  other 
necessary  means  for  the  acquisition  of  English  literature  and  science. 
A  cabinet  of  minerals  has  been  provided,  lUso  some  maps.  Connected 
with  the  school,  and  also^ith  Phillips  Academy,  is  a  farm  and  com- 
mon. Those  students  who  have  boarded  in  commons,  and  laboured 
two  hours  a  day,  during  the  past  year,  have  reduced  their  board  and 
room  rent  to  77  cents  a  week.    Others  can  obtain  board  in  private 
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families,  includingf  all  ne'ccssaries  except  wood  and  lights,  at  from 
$1  25  to  $2  00  a  week.  The  price  of  tuition  will  hereafter  be  from 
$4  to  $8  a  term  of  11  weeks,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  studies.  It  is  supposed  that  those  students,  who  instruct  a  school 
during  the  winter,  will  be  able  to  defray  all  their  necessary  expense* 
at  the  seminary,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
scholars  is  about  70.' 

UjyiYERSlTT   OF   ALABAMA. 

This  is  situated  near  Tuscaloosa,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
In  consequence  of  very  liberal  endowments,  together  with  the  grants 
of  the  General  Government  in  its  favor,  it  is  possessed  of  resources  so 
ample  as  to  place  it  on  an  equal  footing  of  stability  and  permanency  with 
our  best  Colleges,  and  render  the  charges  for  Tuition  less  than  at  any 
other  reputable  College  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  Professors  is 
expected  soon  to  return  from  Europe,  with  $10,000  worth  of  Philoso- 
phical Apparatus.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  obtuning  a  Li- 
Drary,  ana  a  valuable  Cabinet  of  minerals,  containing  about. 3000 
choice  specimens.  The  collection  of  an  extensive  Museum  has  ah^ady 
been  commenced.  Ed.  Reporter. 

DESTITUTION    OF    SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

A  writer  in  the  Macon  Observer,  after  giving  a  brief  description  of 
this  miniature  city  often  years*  growth  —  its  Churches,  its  Court  House, 
its  presses,  its  bookstores,  its  Atheneum,  its  trade,  &c.  adds,  that  there 
is  *  not  a  sinele  school  house  in  all  Mtuon ; '  Although  *  tliere  are  three 
or  four  hun£-ed  children  in  the  place,  and  in  a  few  years  tlie  number 
will  be  doubled.'  This  is  not  profiting  by  the  example  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fatliers,  for  after  felling  a  forest,  their  two  first  objects  were  to  erect 
a  house  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  one  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  Chadeston  Observer. 

NCW   CLASSIFICATION  IN  COLLEGES. 

In  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  students  are  not  received  until 
they  are  sixteen  years  of^Eige,  they  are  not  confined  to  classes  but 
allowed  to  select  the  studies  they  wish  to  pursue.  In  1830,  the  school 
of  Ancient  Languages  was  attended  by  fifty  students  —  that  of  Mathe- 
matics, by  sixty -^  that  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  fortyseven  —  that 
of  Chemistry,  not  stated  — that  of  Moral  Philosophy,  by  only  sixteen. 

A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  in  Washington  College,  situated 
near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  County,  V«u  The  common  system  of 
classing  students  as  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  institution  has  been  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments of  learning;  the  Classical,  the  Mathematical,  tlie  Chemical  and 
the  Ethical,  each  to  be  superintended  by  its  appropriate  professors. 

MUSIC   IN   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  contemplated  to  introduce  Vocal  Music  into  the  schools  of  Pal- 
myra, New  York,  in  the  belief  that  a  knowledge  of*  Music  may  be 
obtained  by  way  of  recreation,  even  by  small  children,  without  imped- 
ing their  ordinary  studies. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    LTCEDM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Curators  of  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum  on  the 
16th  of  June,  it  was  voted,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is  exped- 
ient to  make  arrangements  for  a  coarse  of  lectures  in  Boston  during 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  following'  subjects  were  proposed,  upon  which  gentlemen  here- 
after named  might  giv6  lectures,  or  upon  others  which  they  might 
prefer.  Pauper  System,  Criminal  Code,  Banking  System,  Common 
Schools,  Manufactories,  Political  System  of  Massachusetts,  Fisheries, 
Common  Roads,  Rail  Roads,  Education  of  the  Blind,  Bankrupt  System, 
Silk  Worms,  Wool  Growing,  Architecture^  Taxing  System,  History 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  Lyceums,  Salt 
Works,  Political  Economy. 

The  gentlemen,  whom  the  Curators  proposed  to  invito  to  give  each 
one  lecture,  during  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  are  S.  C.  Allen, 
Jacob  Bigelow,  W.  B.  Calhoun,  William  Jackson,  S.  C.  Phillips,  A.  JL 
Everett;,  Irtl  Barton,  R.  T.  Payne,  Francis  Baylies,  T.  A.  Green,  Prof. 
C.  Dewey,  Prof.  E.  Hitchcock,  (telomon  Lincoln,  Rev.  W.  Peabody,  J. 
Holbrook,  J.  B.  Davies,  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Theodore  Sedgewick,  B. 
Burnell,  Judge  Jackson,  Jamcs^ Savage,  Horace  Mann,  and  J.  H.  Cobb. 

These  gentlemen  are  requested  to  signify  by  letter  to  the  Secretary 
their  acceptance  or  declining  this  invitation  as  soon  as  convenient, 
with  the  subjects  they  may  severally  choose  for  their  lectures ;.  so  that 
if  two  persons  shcTuld  choose  the  same  subject,  they  may  be  informed 
of  the  fact,  and  an  opportunity  be  given  for  them  to  occupy  different 
para  of  the  same  topic,  or  for  one  to  take  another  subject 

J.  HoLBRoox,  Aec.  Secretary. 

FOREIGN. 

EOTPTIAN  NEWSPAPER. 

We  find  this  phenomena  in  tho  newspaper  world  thus  described  in 
Ferrusac's  Bulletin. 

An  official  newspaper,  of  a  folio  size,  consisting  of  four  pages,  is 
now  published  at  Cairo,  by  order  of  Mohamed  Ali,  viceroy  of  E^^ypt. 
It  is  printed  both  in  Turkish  and  Arabic.  It  contains  the  pohtical 
regulations  of  the  governor ;  the  most  remarkabl*  events  that  take 
place  in  Egypt ;  a  list  of  vessels  that  arrive  and  sail  at  the  Egyptian 
ports ;  and  generally  such  intelligence  respecting  the  agriculture  and 
commerce  of  the  country  as  it  is  useful  to  know.  The  thermometrical 
and  barometrical  obser\'ations  made  at  Cairo  are  regularly  recorded 
in  this  Gazette.  As  a  specimen  of  what  it  contains,  we  may  give  the 
following.  *  The  council  of  state  has  abolished  the  punishment  of 
death  in  Egypt,  except  for  political  offences.  For  oth6r  offences, 
compulsory  labour  is  the  punishment,  varying  in  length  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime.'  Some  numbers  of  the  Gazette  contain  the 
prices  of  commodities  imported  into  Alexandria* 

EDUCATION   IN   POLAND. 

Everything  relating  to  tliis  unhappy  country  is  interesting  at  this 
moment.    From  Badechi's  tables,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Xondon 
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Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  it  i^pears  that  the  Univeraity  of 
Warsaw  consists  of  five  faculties; — ^Theology  (Catholic),  6  Profea- 
sors ;  Law,  8 ;  Physics  and  Mathematics,  10 ;  Medicine,  10 ;  Litera- 
ture and  Arts,  14.  In  1830,  the  University  counted  750  students.  It 
has  an  expensive  observatory,  a  botanic  garden  containing  10,000 
plants,  a  soological  cabinet,  a  museum,  of  ancient  and  modem  works 
of  art,  medals,  minerals,  &c.,  and  a  library  of  150,000  volumes.  Such 
is  the  literary  establishment  of  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  in  ignorant^ 
en$laved  Poland,  What  shall  we  say  of  the  free,  enlightened  cities 
of  the  United  States !  The  Lyceums  (academies  .and  colleges)  of 
Warsaw  contain  1613  pupils,  besides  these,  there  are  schools  for 
the  Jews,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  military  profession,  en^neering, 
agriculture,  mines,  &c.  There  are  eleven  palatine  schools  m  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  besides  district  schools,  elementary  schools,  and 
Sunday  schools  for  the  poor,  we  presume  in  small  number.  Out  of  a 
population  of  four  millions  there  were  40,000  pupils  in  1830,  instruct- 
ed by  1756  professors  and  teachers,  or  only  one  in  one  hundred  of  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants.  A  committee  of  public  instruction  su- 
perintends these  schools.  Another  account  states  the  number  of 
pupils  at  only  28,000. 

Warsaw  has  twentyeight  journals,  including  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  every  palatinate  has  a  newspaper  in  its  chief  town. 

Females  are  prepared,  to  become  instructresses  of  boarding-schools 
for  their  own  sex,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners. 

PRCSSIAlf   GYMNASIA. 

The  Prussian  monarchy  now  contains  109  gymnasia,  thus  distribut- 
ed. In  East  and  West  Prussia,  12 ;  in  Brandebourg,  17 ;  in  Pomera- 
nia,  6 ;  in  Silesia,  20 ;  in  Posen,  3 ;  in  Saxony,  23 ;  in  Westphalia,  10 ; 
and  the  Rhine  Provinces,  18.  BtdleHn  Universel. 

Mt^TUAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  DENMARK. 

Mr  Abrahamson  states  the  progress  of  mutual  instruction  in  Den- 
mark to  be  as  follows:  —  During  six  years,  ending  Dec.  31, 1829,  the 
number  of  monitorial  schools  had  increased  from  239,  to  2514.  Besides 
these,  300  new  schools  were  in  preparation  for  the  year  1830.  Thus 
the  number  of  ne%  schools  formed  since  December  31, 1823,  is  2575. 
Whole  number  in  operation,  2814.  Ihid, 

PRIMARY  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Advices  from  St  Petersburgh  of  Feb.  19th,  mention  that  *  the  em- 
peror had  iust  given  his  sanction  to  certain  regulations  which  the 
minister  of  finance  had  laid  before  him,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  primary  schools  in  the  several  villages  appertuning  to  the 
crown.  The  object  of  these  seminaries  is  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge 
among  the  peasantry,  and  tp  furnish  the  villages  with  individuals  who 
may  act  as  writers.  Gratuitous  instruction  will  be  afforded  in  these 
schools,  to  youtiis  of  not  less  than  eight  years  of  age,  in  the  catechism, 
reading  book^  and  written  documents,  writing,  and  the  first  four  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic.  The  lessons  are  to  be  opened  after  their  return 
from  labour,  and  continue  until  it  be  resumed ;  with  the  exception  of 
Sundays  and  festivala,  they  are  to  occupy  four  hours  a  day.    Permis- 


* 
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sion  is,  however,  given  to  the  teacher,  to  assemble  his  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  repeating  their  lessons,  even  whilst  they  are  working  in 
the  fields ;  but  this  cannot  take  place  without  the  assent  of  the  vifiag* 
ers.  The  expenses  of  these  schools  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
territorial  income  of  the  villages ;  and  the  first  essays  are  to  be  ipade 
in  the  governments  of  St  Petersburgh  and  Pskov. 

London  ^uarteriy  Journals 

EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Greek  Professorship  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
abolished,  as  not  a  single  pupil  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  since  the  opening  of  that  University^ 

ITINERATING  I<IBRAE1E8. 

Itinerating  Libraries  have  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  success 
which  is  unexampled  in  the  historv  of  reading  associations.  A  library 
IS  divided  into  severaLparcels,  and  each  parcel  is  stationed  fbr  a  time 
in  a  certain  parish  or  oistrict.  Afler  remaining  a  time  it  is  removed 
to  another  district,  and  another  division  of  the  library  takes  its  place. 
Thus  each  parcel  or  division,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  new  library  to 
each  district  The  number  of  volumes  in  each  division  may  be  greater 
or  less ;  we  believe  it  is  generally  about  forty  or  fifty.  The  pkn  was 
first  introduced  into  East  Lothian,  England,  about  13  ^ears  ago.  Two 
hundred  and  fifly  volumes  were  arranged  in  five  divisions,  and  the 
divisions  were  made  to  succeed  each  oUier  sufficiently  often  to  excite 
and  keep  up  a  disposition  for  reading.  The  library  now  consists  of 
2000  volumes,  in  divisions  of  5Q  eacL  The  issues  of  books  at  Had- 
dington during  13  years,  have  been  nearly  eight  and  a  half  times  for 
every  volume  per  annum ;  that  is,  the  books  have  been  read  upon  an 
average  by  eight  or  nine  individuals.  In  some  ^  divisions  the  circula- 
tion has  not  been  so  extensive,  but  th^  average  issues  of  the  whole 
establishment  have  been .  five  times  every  volume,  per  annum,  or 
10,000  issues  in  the  whole,  in  a  year.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  had  tlie  books  been  arranged  in  stationary  libraries,  the  whole 
number  of  issues  in  a  year  would  not  have  been  1000. 

These  libraries  have  become  quite  common  in  Great  Britain,  and 
recently  a  small  library  of  the  kind  has  been  sent  to  Jamaica.  The 
plan  is  applicable  to  our  own  country,  especially  those  states  which 
are  divided  into  school  districts ;  and  could  the  selection  of  books  for 
thb  purpose  always  be  judicious,  we  should  ardently  wish  to  see  it 
intr(Muce4. 

DEATH   or   NIEBUHR. 

The  death  of  this  distinguished  man,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
traveller  in  Arabia,  has  excited  universal  regret,  not  merely  on  account 
of  his  personal  worth  and  his  general  services  to  literature,  but  be- 
cause It  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  complete  the  important  his- 
torical investigations  which  he  had  begun,  and  of  which  we  have  a 
specimen  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  Rome.  Possessed  of 
an  adequate  fortune,  he  gave  a  gratuitous  course  of  lectures  on  his 
favorite  topics  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  became  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.     His  father's  predilections  led  to  his  early 
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funiliari^  with  the  English  language,  and  a  residence  in  England 
enabled  him  to  speak  it  with  the  accent  of  a  native.  This,  wita  the 
lively  interest  he  fe)t  in  the  progress  and  future  prospects  of  the 
United  States,  rendered  his  society  peculiarly  attractive  to  an  Ameri- 
can —  while  that  affability  and  kindness  of  manners,  which  character- 
ised his  intercourse  with  students,  and  of  which  we  can  ^ive  our 
testimony,  endeared  him  to  all  who  sought  his  counsels  and  aid.  His 
patriotism  and  his  probity  render  his  loss  to  Germany,  at  this  period^ 
almost  irreparable. 

The  departments  of  geography  and  statistics  have  also  sustained  & 
great  loss  during  the  year  past  in  the  death  of  Rennel,  in  England, 
Gioia,  in  Italy,  and  Hassel  and  Ecsch,  in  Germany, — Editor, 

DEATH   OF   DR   THOMPSON,   OF   XDINBURGH. 

Perhaps  the  cause  of  education  could  not  have  sustained  a  greater 
loss  in  the  death  of  any  individual,  than  in  that  of  Dr  Thompson,  of 
Edinburgh.  While  he  is  described  by  Chalmctt  as  '  a  giant'  m  intel- 
lectual effort,  'concentrating  all  the  power  necessary  to  maintain 
and  carry  questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  magnitude,'  and 
bringing  these  powers  to  bear  on  any  subject  *  with  sweeping  and  re- 
sistless effect,'  he  gave  another  unequivocal  evidence  or  a  great 
mind,  in  being  able  to  descend  witliout  an  effort  to  the  capacities  of 
children.  Standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  engaged  in  the  editorship  of  a  distinguished 
theological  work,  and  involved  in  all  the  multiplied  engagements 
arising  from  these  circumstances,  and  from  his  connexion  with  a  lai^ 
church  in  the  capital,  he  still  found  time  to  establish  a  parochial 
school,  on  rational  principles  of  instruction,  and  to  visit  and  direct  it 
daily.  He  considered  visible  iUustrationa,  most  essential  in  instruc- 
tion, and  with  this  view  had  by  his  personal  attention  collected  a  little 
museum  of  objects  of  natural  history,  specimens  of  various  kinds  of 
wood  and  other  materials  of  the  arts,  and  various  objects*  suitable  for 
illustratipn  and  description.  He  compiled  a  set  of  books  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils,  and  save  them  personal  instruction,  at  once  to  ascertain 
their  progress,  and  to  furnish  model  lessons  to  the  indtructer.  We 
have  been  delighted  to  witness  the  familiarity,  the  simplicity,  the 
paternal  kindness  and  patience,  with  which  he  would  explain  and 
lUustrate  a  sutject  to  the  infant,  and  draw  forth  the  diffident,  and  aid 
the  feeble  by  well  directed  questions.  It  was  here,  for  the  first  time, 
that  we  saw  the  black  board  employed  to  illustrate  musical  notes 
in  the  same  simple  manner  as  letters — and  here  only,  have  we  seen 
gestures  employed  with  those  who  hear,  as  a  means  of  visible  illus- 
tration and  definition.*  We  trust  that  the  firuits  of  bis  experience  have 
been  preserved,  and  we  earnestly  hope  his  school  will  not  want« 
director  of  a  kindred  spirit  —  especially  in  that  primary  characteristic 
of  endeavoring  to  make  every  part  of  instruction  subservient  to  the 
cvltivation  of  the  heart. — EdUor, 

*  A  method  which  we  deem  essential  to  a  complete  course  of  instmction 
in  language. 
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NOTICES. 

The  First  Book  of  History.  For  Children  and  Youth.  By  the 
Author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales.  With  sixty  Engravings,  and  six- 
teen Maps.     Boston,  1831.     12mo.  pp.  178. 

This  is  intended  for  pupils  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
very  handsomelj  execatod;  coQlaininff  many  maps,  and  illustrated  bj 
vnTj  appropriate  and  beautiful  cuts.  As  to  the  style  and  manner,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say.,  that  it  is  history  narrated  by  reter  Parley. 

Is  is  not,  however,  a  regular  history,  coming  down  from  early  times  in 
chronological  order,  but  a  description  of  each  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
onler  of  theii  geographical  situation.  The  most  important  towns  and 
pablio  edifices  are  described  as  being  visited,  on  an  imaginary  tour 
through  each  State.  Instructive  dnecdotes,  and  important  historical  events 
relating  to  the  particular  State,  are  described  in  a  yqtj  interesting  man- 
ner. There  are  also  questions,  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  for  the  assist- 
once  of  the  instructer.  It  embraces  only  the  histo^  of  the  Western 
Continent 

The  Philologist.  Nos.  1  and  2.  Published  semi-monthly. 
By  James  Brown.     Philadelphia.  4to.  pp.  8. 

The  object  of  this  new  periodical  is  to  attack  the  principles  of  Murray's  < 
English  Urammar,  and  the  hundred  others  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  and 
to  maintain  instead  the  grammatical  views  and  theories  of  Brown's  Nation* 
ol  Grammar.    The  following  is  the  proposed  table  of  contents. 

1st.  Every  third  number  shall  contain  a  few  rules  in,  and  observations 
on,  Orthography. 

2d.  Every  number  but  the  first,  shall  contain  a  lesson  in  Etymology,  com* 
prising  the  classification  of  tlie  parts  of  speech,  a  specimen  of  parsing,  with 
a  few  exercises  to  be  passed  according  to  the  specimen  which  may  precede 
them, 

3d.  Every  number  but  th^-first,  shall  contain  a  lesson  in  Etymology,  com- 
prising two  or  more  rules,  with  a  specimen  of  their  application  in  correct- 
ing bui  English. 

4th.  I'he  subject  of  punctuation  shall  be  clearly  illustrated,  and  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  rules. 

5th.  Every  number  but  the  first  shall  give  a  lesson  in  construikg  from 
Milton,  Toung,  Thomson,  and  others. 

6th.  The  Philologist  shall  givey  in  a  methodical  manner,  the  definitions 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

7th.  It  shall  generally  give  the  meaning  of  a  few  teehnieal  terms,  and  ex- 
plain the  particular  manner  of  their  appficatton  in  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
which  they  may  belong. 

8th.  It  shall  present,  in  alphabetic  order,  all  those  words  which  are  sub- 
ject to  erroneous  pronimciation,  spelling  them  first  according  to  their  true 
orthographv,  and  secondlv,  according  to  their  proper  pronunciation.     ■ 

9th.  It  snail  present  all  those  illegUimate  words  which  are  so  fast  and  ex- 
tensively marring  the  beauty  of  the  English  language. 

10th.  It  shall  present  a  few  of  those  legitimate  words  which  have  received 
peculiar  application  from  the  usages  of  different  nations,  and  explain  their 
dififerent  imports  as  used  in  their  respective  coiintries. 

•  11th.  Every  third  number  shall  contain  an  article  on  letter  writing,  or  ez- 
pistolary  correspondence. 
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12th.  Each  nomber  except  the  first  shall  exhibit  a  few  of  the  many  im- 
proper phrases  that  are  so  common  to  nearly  all  in  colloquial  intercourse, 
and  which  are  not  unfrequently  found  even  m  the  tm^n^f  of  good  scholars. 

13th.  Every  third  number  shall  contain  a  short  essay  on  the  proper  mode 
of  narration,  and  especially  on  that  of  relating  anecdotes,  &,c. 

14th.  Each  number  shall  give,  and  illustrate  by  example,  if  necessaryi 
the  meaning  of  a  few  of  those  words  which  should  be  understood  by  all. 

15th.  Each  number  shall  contain  a  criticism  upon  such  improprieties  in 
language,  as  are  common  to  the  writings  of  even  the  best  scholars. 

The  Young  Astronomer.  Pesigned  for  Common  Schools.  Il- 
lustrated by  cuts.  By  Samuel  Worcester.  Boston,  1831.  24mo. 
pp.  80. 

This  little  treatise  is  a  simple  and  unassuming  description  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  and  principles  in  the  science  of  Astronomy.  It  is  designed 
for  youn^  children,  and  those  teachers  who  think  fiivorably  of  the  plan  of 
introducmg  the  elements  of  such  a  science  so  early  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion, will  find  this  book  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  Rhetorical  Reader,  consisting  of  Instruction  for  Regulat- 
ing the  Voice  ;  with  a  Rhetorical  Notation,  illustrating  Inflection, 
Emphasis,  and  Modulation,  and  a  Course  of  Rhetorical  Exercis- 
es. Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies  and  High  Schools.  By 
Ebenezer  Porter,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover.     Andover,  1831.  12aio.  pp.  300. 

Dr  Porter  states,  in  his  preface,  that  the  chief  object  of  this  work,  is, 
to  prepare  for  academies  and  high  schools,  a  text  book  similar  in  plan  and 

Eurpose  to  his  well  known  Analysis  of  Delivery,  which  was  designed  for 
igher  institutions,  and  which  has  been  very  extensively  circulated  and 
highly  approved.  The  principles  of  the  art  or  readmg  are  clearly  explain- 
ed, and  copious  rhetorical  exercises  are  selected  to  illustrate  these  princi- 
ples. -The  first  third  of  its  matter  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Analysis,  though 
with  new  discussion  and  elucidation  of  some  important  principles,  which 
will  be  found  chiefly  under  the  articles  Reading,  Emphatic  Inflection,  Quan- 
tity,  and  Compass  of  Voice.  In  respect  to  about  two  thirds  of  its  contents, 
the  book  is  new,  including  the  original  matter  just  mentioned,  and  a  new 
selection  of  exercises  for  Fart  II.  This  selection  has  been  made  with  much 
eare,  and  from -an  extensive  range  of  writers,  English  and  American,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  our  entire  approbation. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science.  Edit- 
ed by  Mrs  Almira  Spencer.- 

We  have  received  the  seventh  number  o£  this  periodical.  The  follow- 
ingle  the  table  of  its  varied  and  interesting  contents.  Twilight  Reveries. 
A  Trip  to  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  Flower  Basket.  The  Seer  of  the  Pyra- 
mid. A  Chapter  on  Eyes.  Sabbath  amonff  the  Green  Mountains.  Pretty 
Pastimes.    Lights  and  Shadows  of  Travelling. 

Address  on  the  subject  of  Associations  of  Teachers.  By  Wil- 
liam Russell. 

We  regret  that  accident  has  prevented  our  receiving  this  interesting 
address  until  now.  We  had  been  preparinff  au  article  on  this  subject,  and 
shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  Mr  RusseU^s  aid,  in  presenting  it  to  our 
readers-  hereafter. 
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Abt.  I.  —  Sketches  of  HorwTL. 

Letteb  XIX. 

Puniihments. 

Mr  Dear  Friend — In  former  letters,  I  have  described  to 
you  the  manner  in  which  Fellenberg  endeavours  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Providence,  in  the  general  moral  training  of  his 
pupils.  In  reference  to  punishments,  the  same  course  is  at- 
tempted. We  seldom  see  the  divine  hand  visibly  stretched 
out,  to  punish  the  offender.  The  Creator  has  appointed  an  or- 
der of  nature,  by  which  the  imprq)er  indulgence  of  our  appo-^ 
tites  and  passions,  or  the  abuse  of  our  faculties,  is  followed  hy 
suffering.  In  implanting  propensities  in  man,  he  has  provided 
that  an  mjurjr  to  others,  usually  brings  evil  consequences  upon 
ourselves,  from  the  reaction  of  their  wounded  feelings  or  excited 
passions.  We  are  thus  left  to  choose  between  good  an  ev3, 
and  are  made  to  feel  that  we  are  our  own  exeeutioners,  in  most 
cases  of  sufferine  for  negligence  or  sin.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  pupil  of  Homyl  is  led  as  much  as  possible  to  correct  hioH 
self,  by  letting  him  feel  the  natural  coTuequences  of  his  faulty 
when  they  are  not  dangerous,  and  when  previous  warabg  has 
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not  been  sufficient  to  restrain  him.  The  pain  or  indisposition 
which  results  from  little  follies,  and  excesses,  and  imprudences, 
is  the  best,  and  often  the  only  means,  of  leading  him  to  correct 
himself. 

The  bad  opinion  or  dislike  of  his  comrades  is  the  natural 
result  of  pride,  vanity,  unkindness,  or  any  of  th^.  faults  which 
he  may  commit  against  them,  and  a  powerful  means  of  cor- 
recting them. 

The  neglect  and  disapprobation  of  his  preceptor,  and  the 
expression  of  hb  dissatisfaction  in  admonitions  and.  reproofs, 
are.  not  less  the  natural  consequences  of  idleness  or  bad  con-* 
duct. 

The  public  notice  ofafauU  often  repeated,  is  obtnously  neces- 
sary  as  a  means  of  warning  others  against  it,  and  preventing  the 
evil  influence  of  tlie  example  at  the  same  time.  In  the  same 
manner,  neglect  of  studies,  or  conduct  which  delays  or  inter- 
rupts the  progress  of  others,  necessarily  demands,  on  their  ac- 
count,  the  exclusion  of  the  pupil  from  his  class,  and  inflicts  a 

Snaky  whose  equity  he  cannot  contest,*  and  which  he  usually 
jIs  very  deeply. 

When  the  habit  or  fault  is  such  as  to  be  dangerous  to  others 
in  its  effects,  gt  as  an  example,  it  becomes  equally  necessary  to 
exclude  the  pupil  from  the  amusements  of  his  companions;  or, 
in  cases  stiU  more  serious,  to  place  him  tn  a  separate  building, 
under  the  constant  observation  of  some  one  to  whose  charge 
be  is  committed.  This  is  usually  the  highest  degree  of  pun- 
bhment  which  is  requisite.  If  this  fails,  and  if  the  fault  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  confirmed  habit,  it  is  usually  deemed 
necessary  to  remove  the  pupil  entirely  from  the  institution. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a  system  so  mild  will  be  utterly 
inefficacious ;  and  perhaps  it  wiU  be  found  so,  upon  trial,  in  some 
establishments.  It  unU  unquestionably  be,  when  the  same  care 
is  not  taken,  as  at  Hofwyl,  to  cherish  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
to  avoid  ever}nhing  which  may  render  the  pupil  insensible  to 
moral  influence,  and  impair  the  power  of  conscience.  The 
person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  act  only  from  the  fear  of 
blows,  cannot  be  made  susceptible  of  the  force  of  pai-ental  ad- 
pionition,  without  much  previous  preparation.  But  this  does 
not  prove  the  necessity  of  a  system  which  thus  represses  his 
better  feelings. 

The*arbitrary  and  violent  punishments,  which  appear  to  have 
BO  other  source  than  the  will  of  the  master,  and  too  often  will 
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seem  to  be  dictated  by  his  passions,  are,  in  the  view  of  Fel- 
lenberg,  the  cause  of  serious  injury  to  the  character^  although 
they  may  be  effectual  in  repressing  the  exterior  defects  of  the 
pupil.  They  often  afibrd  him  a  species  of  consolation,  in  the  idea 
that  his  sufferings  are  excessive,  or  at  least,  that  they  are  the 
result  of  passions  like  his  own.  They  thus  rouse  his  courage, 
and  sense  of  justice,  in  opposition  to  his  educators.  They 
bring  his  bettier  prmciples  into  conflict  with  an  authority  which 
he  is  bound  to  respect,  and  thus,  utterly  derange  his  views  and 
feelings  as  to  right  and  wrong.  They  often  excite  passions,  tn- 
eompardbly  worse  than  the  Jatdt  they  are  designed  to  correct ; 
and  strengthen  thenij  by  calling  them  frequendy  into  exercise. 
When  they  exert  an  influence,  they  only  accustom  the  pupil  to 
act  from  the  lowest  motives,— the  fear  of  his  fellow  men  and 
of  physical  pain,  —  and  thus  debase,  instead  of  elevating,  his 
character. 

Still,  Fellenberg  concedes,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  that 
corporal  punishment  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  necessary. 

Those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  this  method  of 
disciplme,  often  prove  intractable  without  its  use,  until  they 
have  begun  to  imbibe  the  spirit  which  reigns  in  the  institution. 
Serious  faults  also,  which  result  from  violent  passions,  should 
berepefiiBd  with  the  corresponding  force  at  the  moment;  in 
order  that  a  deep  impression  of  physical  pab  may  be  associat- 
ed with  them,  and  serve  as  a  check  when  excitement  of  this 
kind  beginis  anewr 

It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  to  give  a  phjrsical  shock  of 
this  kind,  as  a  counterpoise  to  strong  propensities,  or  long  es- 
tablished habits;  as  a  means  of  arousing  the  pupil  from  that 
drowsy  irresolution,  which  is  frequendy  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
reformation. 

Should  a  course  of  such  treatment  be  necessary  at  Hofwyl, 
it  is  accompanied  by  exclusion  from  the  institution  in  a  separate 
building.  The  pupil  is  considered  as  withdrawn  from  the 
society  of  his  fellows,  and  from  the  ordinary  means  of  education ; 
as  being  unfit  to  be  treated  as  a  rational  being,  and  unworthy 
(for  the  time)  of  living  among  them.  Great  care  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken,  to  continue  this  only  so  long  as  other  means  are 
without  influence  —  to  seek,  by  every  possible  means,  to  awak- 
en a  better  spirit—- and  to  seize  the  first  indications  ofsuscepti* 
bQiiy,  as  the  *  signal  for  offering  a  friendly  hand,  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  pupil  in  his  conquest  of  himself. 
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The  educator  should  especiaUy  avoid  the  uae  of  all  such 
violent  means,  where  debiltty  of  oody^  or  an  um$ouRd^ate  of 
health  gives  rise  to  faults  or  habits ;  and  above  all,  where  the 
pupil  himself  is  sensible  of  his  error,  and  struggles  against  it. 
In  such  cases,  he  should,  on  the  contrary,  take  the  place  if  a 
friend;  and  proffer  hit  aidj  as  to  one  in  need  of  assistance, 
instead  of  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  severe  judge.  Some  re- 
marks have  aheadjr  been  made  on  the  importance  of  applying 
fhysical  means  in  many  cases  of  this  kmd,  under  the  head  of 
Physical  Education.* 

In  those  cases  where  a  fault  has  assumed  the  ibrm  of  a  eon' 
Jirmed  habit^  which  the  pupil  is  no  longer  capable  ofresiitingf 
it  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  often  a  sufficient  remedy,  to 
place  him  in  circumstances  where  the  commission  of  it  is  diffi- 
cult or  impossible ;  or  where  he  must  of  necessity  form  a  habit 
of  the  contrary  kind,  until  the  force  of  the  former  habit  is  des- 
troyed. It  is  on  this  principle  that  habits  of  indolence  are 
destroyed,  bv  giving  the  pupil  an  occupation  which  excites  his 
bterest  until  he  is  accustomed  to  be  busy.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  species  of  discipline,  Fellenberg  sometimes  places 
such  of  his  workmen  as  are  disposed  to  neglect  their  work  for 
idle  conversation,  immediately  under  a  threshing-floor,  where 
their  voices  are  drowned  by  the  din  above  them,  and  they 
can  have  no  resource,  but  in  silent  industry.  In  such  a  case  the 
individual  does  not  feel  the  immediate  action  of  man  upon  him. 
He  yields  to  circumstances  and  not  to  audiority,  and  yieUs  with 
less  reluctance. 

Such  are  the  mild  and  nmple  and  natural  methods,  by  which 
a  degree  of  order  and  industry  are  maintaiiied  in  Hoftfryl,  which 
I  have  rarely  seen  in  a  public  msdtution,  and  which  I  have  never 
witnessed,  where  force  and  violence  were  the  instruments  of 
government. 

*  See  Letter  XTIf ,  on  Phytical  Educfttioo. 
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A&T.  n. SeMINART  for  FbMAUB  Tb4CHEB8. 

Flan  ^fa  Seminary  for  Uu  Education  of  Fenude  TVodkcrt,  iv  SoMa 
Dr^mmiditny  Principal  hirimetress  of  Uu  CiUzens*  School  m  Hei- 
ligenttadt;  Pruiaia, 

In  a  Prussian  Journal  of  Educaticm  we  find  a  plan  proposed 
by  a  lady,  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  instrucdoo,  for  edu- 
cating ,/emaIe  teachen.  We  regard  such  a  plan  with  deep  in- 
terest, not  only  because  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  some- 
thmg^  in  the  nuUtmal  #pm^,  the  untiring  patience^  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  sex,  that  qualifies  them  peculiarly  for  the 
instruction  of  children ;  but  because  it  presents  one  means  of 
providing  a  respectable  and  useful  occupation  for  the  great 
number  of  females  who,  even  in  our  country,  are  dragging  out 
a  wretched  existence,  or  driven  to  the  practice  of  crime  by  the 
want  of  adequate  compensation,  and  often  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. We  consider  it  an  advantage  of  no  small  importance, 
that  in  this  way,  many  efficient  labourers  may  be  spared,  in  this 
day  of  efibrt  and  improvement,  for  stations  which  m^i  alone 
can  fill.  We  cannot  better  exhibit  the  subject  than  in  the 
words  of  the  authoress,  while  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  appli- 
cability of  all  the  remarks,  to  our- own  schools. 

'  In  the  Prussian  Register  of  Common  Schools,  there  is  an  ex* 
tract  from  a  report  of  the  Royal  CkuMistory  of  Munster,  relating 
to  schools  for  the  instruction  of  female  teachers.  It  is  stated  by 
this  Consistory,*  that  they  had  found  the  schoobfor  girb,  which 
were  under  the  instruction  o(  female  teachers,  in  a  muck  better 
eanditian  thtok  those  which  were  under  the  instmcticm  of  male 
teachers.  Having  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject which  constitutes  the  principal  aim  of  the  Consistory,  I  deem 
the  fact  which  they  announce,  kigUy  imparia$it.  My  experience, 
daring  tMriynine  years,  in  which  I  ha?e  been  employed  as  a 
teacher,  and  ha?e  instructed  many  female  schools  in  various  parts 
of  Germany  and  of  Russia,  cimfirms  their  statement  I  regard  the 
report  of  the  Consistory  as  an  additional  argument  to  prove  that 
such  is  nniformly  the  result ;  that  in  the  instmcticm  of  girls  often 
years  old  and  upwards,  in  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge, 


•▼ldenc0  of  improvement,  and  more  confidence  and  attachment  to  their 
teacher/ 
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males  usaallj  fail,  quite  as  frequently  as  femdes,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  bojs  above  tbiis  age. 

'  I  have  considered  it  ray  duty  to  present  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  because  I  hare  reflected  upon  it  for  many  years.  I  shall 
be  happy  if  I  succeed  in  securing  for  it  the  public  attention. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  on  a  question  which  the  Consisto- 
ry regard  as  settled.  I  would  only  remark  on  the  effects  of  the 
measure  proposed. 

'  If  in  every  place,  in  cities  as  well  as  in  villages,  where 
female  schools  are  already  established,  or  where  a  common  school 
is  so  full  as  to  render  a  division  necessary,  there  couid  be  an  in'* 
stitution  solely  for  female  teachers,  where  they  might  b&  instract- 
ed  in  everything  which  is  deemed  requisite  to  prepare  them  for 
this  station ;  three  important  advantages  yi»3uld  result  Ist.  The 
female  schools  themselves,  which  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
such  educated  teachers,  will  be  greatly  improved.  2d.  A  female 
teacher  requires  less  salary  than  a  male  teacher,  who  has  a  famip 
ly  to  support,  and  economy  would  be  consulted.  But,  3d,  A 
very  important  benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  many  poor  females. 
They  are  frequently,  after  the  death  of  a  father  or  guardian  or 
husband,  left  to  a  life  of  affliction,  without  shelter  or  support,  and 
consider  themselves  happy,  if  they  can  eat  the  bread  of  tears  and 
dependence,  at  the  table  of  some  prosperous  relation ;  or  serve  as 
domestics^  while  they  are  young,  and  look  forward  to  a  helpless 
age.' 

But  if  females  would  become  iostnicters,  they  must  be  fitted 
for  it  by  a  coursie  of  study,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  an  institutbn  for  this  purpOf^e. 

It  has  been  objected^  that  such  an  institution  would  unfit 
females  to  become  heads  of  families.  To  this  out  authoress 
replies. 

'  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  the  condition  and  knowledge  of  a 
teacher  would  unfit  females  to  be  future  mistresses  of  families ; 
or  that  their  marriage  would  in  this  way  be  prevented,  when,  un- 
der other  circumstances^  it  might  take  |Hace.  If  a  female  is 
compelled  by  indigence  to  labour  for  her  support,  the  businesd  of 
a  seamstress  or  of  a  milliner  would  operate  more  unfavourably  up- 
on her  future  character  as  a  housekeeper  and  mother,  than  her 
employment  as  a  teacher  in  common  schools ;  for  in  the  latter 
capacity  she  practises  some  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a 
housewife— to  render  others  dutiful,  and  to  communicate  in- 
■tractwn.  Female  teachers  of  common  schools  need  not  to  be 
Uamedy  any  more  than  male  teachers.  In  all  that  knowledge 
which  good  common  housewives  should  possess,  they  will  be  so 
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much  the  better  skilled,  if  t]iey  iostruct  with  profit ;  and  to  ca^ 
ble  them  to  do  this,  less  time  is  necessary,  than  is  required  to  fit 
instructers  for  boys.  A  young  woman  can  acquire  practical  do- 
aiestic  information,  before  she  enters  upon  a  course  of  inslrac- 
tion,  with  a  view  to  become  a  teacher  ;  or  if  she  goes  into  a  semi* 
nary,  she  could  acquire,  equally  well,  all  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  domestic  life  in  hours  assigned  for  this  purpose;' 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  same  reasons  which  we  have 
formerly  urged  in  favour  of  establishing  seminaries  for  male 
teachers f  are  not  less  imjportant  in  regard  Xo  females.  To  these 
our  authoress  adds  the  toUowiDg. 

'  The  circumstances  and  reputation  of  a  young  female  demand 
much  more  attention  than  those  of  a.  young  man ;  and  more 
caution  is  requisite  in  regard  to  the  society  of  a  future  female 
teaclier.  •  Young  men  can  easily  board  in  families,  with  which 
they  need  have  little  intercourse  ;  and  they  can  refrain  from  any 
contact  with  their  fellow  boarders.  But  the  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent with  a  female.  If  she  cannot  be  in  the  house  of  her  par- 
ents or  near  relations,  the  only  reputable  place  for  her  is  a  semU 
nartfy  where  she  may  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  worthy 
woman,  and  live  with  her  in  the  relation  of  a  good  daughter  to 
an  estimable  mother.  The  mother  or  superintendent  of  such  an 
establishment  need  not  be  skilled  in  the  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  for  these,  to  the  teacher  of  a  common  school,  must,  be 
subordinate  to  higher  objects.  But  she  should  be  iniimatefy  ac* 
fuainted  with  all  the  qualifications  required  in  the  teacher  of  a 
common  school,  that  she  may  be  able  to  impart  them  by  precept 
and  exampleJ 

The  Consistory  had  proposed  to  educate  female  teachers  m 
the  sennnaries  designed  for  males.  On  this  our  authoress  re- 
marks, we  think,  very  justly ; 

'  It  would  not  be  by  any  means  expedient  to  instruct  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  same  seminary.  The  branches  of  instruo 
tion,  the  method  of  education  of  girls,  should  differ  materially 
from  that  of  boys,  so  that  the  same  course  would  not  be  eoually 
adapted  to  both.  In  addition  to  this,  they  would  be  mutual  hin- 
drances to  each  other,  and  disadvantageous  acquaintances  might 
arise,  which  would  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  institution. 

'  In  order  to  secure  the  great  objects  of  such  a  seminary,  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  females 
admitted,  and  to  the  course  of  education  adapted  to  these  objects. 
Admission  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  bring  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  their  abilities  and  moral  character ;  and  lest, 
through  mistaken  charity,  their  testimonials  should  be  more  &voar- 
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»ble  than  is  warrmnted,  they  abould  at  first  be  aidinitted  on  proba* 
tion.  The  age  of  aehUssian  might  be  serenteen,  since  Imales 
are  then  sufficiently  settled  in  their  habits  to  enter  npoDi  sneh  a 
course  of  instruction,  and  some  even  earlier.  It  is  of  in^portance 
that  the  time  ef  admission  (say  annually)  should  be  such,  that  a 
class  should  enter  upon  their  course  and  advance  together.  Tke 
formation  of  the  hahits  and  the  character  ought  to  he  considered 
as  emtal^  if  not  paramount,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  - 

'  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  course  of  education  in  such  a 
seminary  should  occupy  three  years.  The  first  year  at  the  semi- 
nary ought,  under  the  ?igilant  and  constant  inaction  of  assist* 
ant  teachers  and  the  principal,  to  be  devoted  to  acquiring  thor- 
oughly the  knowledge  they  are  destined  to  impart.  In  the  sec- 
ond year,  they  should  be  iaught  how  to  instruct ^  and  employed  in 
api^ying  their  acquisitions  in  the  instruction  of  diildren,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  principal.  This  requires  a  common  school 
connected  with  the  seminary,  to  which  they  should  be  entirely  de- 
voted during  the  third  jear.  In  the  summer  season,  by  commenc- 
ing at  an  early  hour,  the  interval  of  morning  and  afternoon  in- 
struction might  be  profitably  spent,  both  ibr  health  and  improve- 
ment, in  household  occupations,  or  a  kitchen  garden.  By  such 
an  arrangement  they  would  become. familiar  with  all  the  employ- 
ments of  a  housewife,  and  this  knowledge  would  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  future  usefulness  of  a  teacher.  I^  a  good  female 
school,  not  only  reading,  writing,  d&c.  must  be  taught,  but  all 
that  household  information,  which  can  only  be  imparted  orally 
and  by  example ;  and  no  teacher  but  one  who  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  can  explain  it  with  advantage. 

'  The  members  of  the  seminary  should  be  taken  from  the  mid- 
dle ranks  of  life,  partly  because  their  manners  and  knowledge  will 
ftcilitate  the  process  of  instruction,  which  is  obstructed  by  the 
awkwardness  and  ignorance  too  comm<m  in  females  firom  the  low- 
er classes,  and  panly  because  females  of  the  lower  classes  are 
better  able,  fi'om  their  physical  strength,  to  support  themselves^ 
than  those  of  a  more  elevated  class,  who  have  become  poor  and 
are  destitute  of  friends.  But  their  Is  a  prejudice  to  be  overcome 
among  the  latter  class  of  females,  who  consider  it  degrading  to 
instruct  children  of  a  common  school.  To  do  away  this  preju- 
dice, must  be  the  peculiar  aim  of  the  principal  of  the  institution. 

."  The  station  in  which  we  are  placed,"  she  might  say, "  does  not 
exalt  us;  but  we  must  give  dignity  and  respect  to  our  station  and 
employment  by  our  conduct  It  matters  not  who  we  are»  but 
what  we  are.  We  derive  honor  fix>m  what  we  do,  in  the  business 
to  which  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  Both  children  and  parents 
of  the  lower  classes  have  a  greater  respect  for  a  teacher  than 
those  of  the  higher  classes.     This  respect  prevents  the  fiM'mer 
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from  interfering  with  the  employment  of  a  female  teacher,  by  giv« 
ing  unasked  and  unnecessary  advice ;  while  the  latter,  by  pursu- 
ing such  a  course,  sometimes  occasions  mortifications  which  are 
too  severe  to  be  endured.' 

"  It  is  Qiore  honorable  to  be  the  independent  teacher  of  a  village 
school,  than  to  be  the  housekeeper  in  a  nobleman's  mansion^  or 
the  domestic  or  humble  companion  of  an  elevated,  and  often  sick- 
ly, proud,  and  peevish  woman.  The  more  degraded  the  condi- 
tion of  a  child,  and  the  greater  probability  of  its  ruin  from  a  want 
of  moral  instruction  and  a  good  school,  the  greater  is  the  merit  oi 
that  individual  who  snatches  it  from  ruin,  and  guides  it  in  the 
path  of  virtue.  In  the  view  of  God,  who  recompenses  all  )B(ood 
actions,  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  are  no  more  regarded 
than  those  of  the  lower,  and  he  will  not  suffer  any  labour  bestow- 
ed in  making  good  men  and  Christians  to  go  unrewarded."  Thus 
might  a  principal  gradually  weaken  prejudices,  and  in  a  few 
years  they  would  be  entirely  dispelled  in  the  minds  of  pupils  who 
make  good  progress,* 

The  remarks  on  the  AiSBirent  clasiies  ct  females  may  require 
some  oKxlification  in  reference  to  our  country ;  but  those  which 
foUow,  in  reference  to  the  true  character  ana  dignity  of  a  teach^ 
er,  are  worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  every  seminary.  It  is 
only  by  causing  this  character,  this  dignity  to  be  duly  appreciat- 
ed, that  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who  are  truly  qualified 
for  this  employment  can  be  induced  to  enter  it*  It  is  only 
when  teachers  shall  universally  feel  the  importance  and  the 
consequent  responsibility  of  their  employment^  to  God  as  well  as 
mim,  that  they  will  be  excited  to  the  proper  efforts  id  prepar- 
ing for  it,  and  in  the  careful  and  laborious  fidfilment  of  its  du^ 
tiesb  It  is  only  then,  that  they  can  make  themselves  and  their 
profession  universally  respected,  by  showbg  the  imp<»taist 
eflfects  of  their  labours,  on  the  happiness  of  the  family  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  It  ody  when  parents  will  treat  an 
instructer,  with  the  respect  which  his  station  deserves,  that  they 
can  inspire  their  chOdren  with  that  respect  which  is  essential  to 
secure  their  attention  to  bis  instructions,  or  eive  him  diat  in- 
fluence over  their  conduct  and  character,  without  which  his 
effoi-ts  are  almost  useless.  We  have  expressed  our  conviction 
that  the  station  of  an  instructer  is  one  oSibe  highest  importance 
to  the  church,  and  to  the  state — that '  it  should  rank  with  the 
ministry  and  the  magistracy;*    We  would  renewedly  tirge  up- 

*  See  Editor's  Address,  p«  5. 
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on  teachers,  and  upon  parents,  and  upod  the  conunumty,  die 
importance  of  this  subject ;  and  should  we  succeed,  in  any  de- 
gree, in  leadmg  on  to  this  first  step  for  the  improvement  of 
schoob,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  not  laboured  in  vain.  We 
should  rejoice  not  less  to  se^  the  proper  station  assigned  to 
woman,  in  traming  the  infant  mind,  and  moulding  the  childish 
character  ^  that  station  for  which  she  was  desi^ied  and  pre- 
pared bv  Providence,  and  for  which  the  unbending  inteUed, 
and  the  less  qrmpatbizing  heart  of  man,  render  him  but  poorly 
qualified. 

A  German  reviewer  of  the  article,  after  suggesting  various 
objections  which  have  been  answered,  advises  that  female  high 
schools  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  We  cannot, 
however,  believe,  that  the  science  of  education  can  be  thoroughly 
taught^  except  m  a  seminary  where  it  is  the  main  object.  An 
experienced  teacher  of  females  has  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
self-supportiw  seminary  of  female  teachers  might  easily  be 
formed.  Of  me  practicability  of  tfab  plan  we  do  not  feel  quaU- 
fied  to  judge.*  But  in  order  to  bring  this  and  other  plans  to  die 
test  o[  experiment,  the  editor  would  venture  to  repeat  here  a 
measure  which  he  suggested  to  the  Utica  €!onvention  of  Janu* 
ary,  1831  -^  Theformation  of  an  American  Taachbrs'  Edu- 
cation SociGTT.  We  have  not  room  to  present  die  obvious 
advantages  of  such  a  measure ;  but  we  venture  to  make  the 
appeal — Amidst  all  the  praiseworthy  anxieiyj  die  organised 
and  noble  effi>rts  to  provide  and  prepare  teachers  for  the  Indi- 
ans of  America,  and  the  nadves  of  another  hemiqibere,  do 
not  duty  and  consistency  dmnand,  an  interest  not  leas  iolenae, 
and  eflforts  not  less  organised,  to  provide  and  quaUfy  teachers 
for  the  children  of  our  land,  die  fiiture  electors  and  nders  of 
our  country?  Would  not  the  Saviour  say  to  us— *  These 
things  ye  ought  to  have  d(Mie ;  but  not  lo  have  left  die  other 
undone.' 

*  In  Dmuk's  sooouBt  of  GmtMnafa  we  find  an  aoeoont  of  a  fenale  Moii- 
narvi  near  that  oity,  in  which  the  pupils  <  maintained  themeelvea  by  the 
produciionB  of  their  gurdens  and  Mktvet.  In  Praasia,  a  climate  much  more 
aeTere  than  our  own,  the  rmrinf  tfmXhdoTwit  has  been  fennd  an  important 
aid  to  indigent  ieachera ;  and  one  who  had  very  limited  meanS)  earthed 
nearb  an  much  in  thia  way  as  the  amount  of  his  salary.  The  latter  is  a 
brancii  of  industry  perfectly  suitable  to  a  female  seminary. 
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Wb  agab  present  our  readers  with  some  of  the  detaik  of 
the  Infimt  Schocd  of  Cfeneva,  persuaded  that  we  cannot  better 
serve  these  inpoitanl  instiliitions  in  our  own  country,  and 
doubting  whedier  we  could  find  anything  laxe  interesdne  to 
our  readers  generally,  than  the  simple,  ardess  narrative  of  its 
devoted  teacher.  Would  diat  his  spirit  might  pervade  dl  our 
schods. 

Moral  Development  (Continued.) 

7.   Jo  STICK. 

We  have  said  that  children  have  a  very  lively  sense  of  jus- 
tice. By  this  we  mean,  that  conscience  makes  them  aware  of 
the  moral  character  of  their  actions  and  those  of  others.  This 
rectitude  of  the  intenul  sense  is  particularly  observed  when  a 
case  of  fact  is  presented  to  them,  ooneernmg  which  they  are 
required  to  exercise  their  iudment.  If  we  lay  before  them 
the  fact  in  a  clear  and  inteUigime  manner,  they  rarely  come  to 
wrons  conclusions.  We  do  not  recollect  that  the  whole  num 
ber  of  children,  transformed  into  a  sort  of  jury,  has  ever  brougbl 
in  a  wroi^  verdict ;  but  we  repeat  it,  it  is  necessary  that  ow 
facts  be  presented  to  them  in  a  plain  and  single  manner.  One 
method  of  settling  litde  differences,  is  lo  ask  the  aggressor  if  he 
should  like  to  be  treated  as  he  has  treated  his  companion.  If 
he  says.  No,  we  make  him  feel  that  his  action  has  been  uiyust, 
and  require  him  to  ask  pardon  of  the  injured ;  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  latter  to  forgive  him.  We  facilitate  a  re- 
conciliaticm  by  putting  the  hand  of  one  of  the  parties  into  that 
of  the  other,  when  they  often  return  to  play  together  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

A  sentiment  of  respect  for  proprie^  of  conduct  may  be  de-  ' 
veloped  in  children  to  a  surprising  degree ;  and  we  often  ob- 
tain from  them,  in  reference  to  this  suj^ect,  results  which  would 
seem  incredible.  We  will  give  a  few  examples  to  establish  the 
truth  of  this  assertion. 

The  children  bring  to  us  such  objects  as  they  find  about  the 
schoolhouse,  as  pieces  of  money,  playthings,  and  even  litde 
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pieces  of  bread.  But  what  shows  most  clearly  the  strength  of 
the  moral  sentiment  m  these  little  bebgs  is,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  withstand  a  dangerous  temptation,  which  has  been  daily 
before  them ;  we  allude  to  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  especially 
the  grapes,  which  have  been  ^preserved  amidst  a  hundred  chil- 
dren, who  delight  to  see  the  growth  and  ripening  of  fruits, 
which  they  do  not  presume  to  touch.  It  is  true,  those  who 
have  just  entered  the  school,  have  not,  id  every  instance,  beeo 
so  scrupulous ;  but  in  no  instance  has  the  ikult  Is^en  rq^eated, 
by  the  same  child.  The  walls  are  Iimie  with  ffnpesy  separat- 
ed from  the  children  only  by  a  border  <»  boxwood,  but  a  re> 
gard  to  justice  has  kept  diem  at  a  proper  distance. 

These  results  have  been  produced  by  training  the  conaeien- 
ces  of  the  children,  and  by  enlightening  them  with  clear  and 
simple  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  This  is  dbne  by  means  of 
examples  from  the  common  actions  of  children,  or  which  mill 
readity  apply  to  them,  and  which  we  submit  to  their  judgment 

But  the  instructer  himself  should  study  to  exhibit,  in  all  his 
actions  and  conduct,  an  example  of  the  suictest  justice.  He 
can  employ  with  success,  the  method  of  relating  instances  of 
justice  and  fidelity,  in  children  of  their  ages.  But  above  all,  he 
ought  to  act  upon  only  a  small  number,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
a  happy  direction  to  their  moral  sentiments,  and  succeed  in  fix- 
ing habits  of  order  and  regularity,  among  those  who  are  to  form 
the  most  influential  part  of  the  school.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  we  have  introduced  only  six  children  at  once  in- 
to the  garden  j  and  after  having  made  them  understand  such 
things  33  are  permitted  them,  we  admit  two  or  three  new  ones, 
to  whom  the  firgt  explain  the  laws,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
observe.  We  have  thus  been  able  by  degrees,  to  mtroduce  all 
the  children  into  the  garden,  with  perfect  safety ;  a  good  exim- 
^  pie  being  held  forth  by  the  eldest,  who  were  also  required  to 
in3truct  and  overlook  the  smallest  pupils, 

6.  Decbrct  avd  Propriety. 

Habits  of  decency  and  propriety  should  be  formed  at '  the 
tenderesi  age,  that  they  may  become  as  natural  as  eating  and 
sleeping;  and  that  the  child  may  never  know  himself  capable 
of  acting  otherwise.  Great  attention  is  paid  especially  to  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  little  girls,  that  they  may  preserve  a 
becoming  attitude,  and  virtuous  manners. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  instructer  to  manifest  his  disapproba- 
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tko  of  everything,  winch  is  not  accordant  with  strict  propriety. 
A  look  only,  should  make  the  child  feel  the  Ibroe  of  bis  disap- 
probation. 

The  most  unceasiog  vigilance,  from  the  earliest  possible 
period,  is  necessary  to  prevent  tbe  oocorrence  of  anything 
which  shall  tend  to  form  indelicate  habits,  which  might,  sooner 
or  later,  lead  to  flagrant  immorality.  We  attach  a  great  degree 
of  importance  to  ms  pomt,  not  su&ring  ourselves  to  be  de« 
ceived  by  the  imagined  innocence  of  the  child,  which,  in  truth, 
exists  no  longer  dian  until  evil  examples  are  placed  before 
him.  We  empfoy,  witb  solicitude,  every  means  in  our  power  to 
prevent  the  devefepment  of  evU.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a 
person,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  preserve  a  suitable  attention 
to  modes^,  in  answering  the  caUs  of  nature.  The  door  is  shut 
after  the  child,  and  he  is  thus  left  ahne,  and  in  darkness, 
which  is  found  aiso  to  be  a  means  of  preventing  his  staying.  We 
take  several  other  measures  of  a  local  nature,  which  outturn- 
stances  demand.  Concerning  that  frank  and  open  conduct 
which  we  endeavor  to  insdl  into  the  children,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  traits  which  we  are  called  upcm  to  maintain  m 
them.  This  amiable  ingenuousness,  the  characteristic  of  early 
infancy,  is  soon  lost  if  we  fiimish  oc^^ons  of  doing  secredy 
dMMie  things,  the  recollection  of  which  hipders  them  from  com- 
11^  immediately  to  us,  with  joy  and  confidence. 

In  order  to.  give  children  an  open  and  benevolent  character, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  mstructer  himself  should  dis(riay  these 
qualities ;  and  that  his  manners  sfaoold  not  be  repulsive  to  chil- 
dren. We  have  sepn  examples  of  a  contrary  disposition  in  an 
instructer,  which  were  invanably  foHowed  by  loss  of  confidence 
and  mgenuousness.  Confidence  and  openness  are  indispensa- 
ble to  happmess ;  and  when  children  are  happy,  they  usually 
become  good  and  benevolent. 

Means  of  Moral  Development 

We  have  said  that  example  is  of  die  utmost  importance  in 
the  formation  of  character ;  but  we  also  employ  various  meth- 
ods of  bstrucdon,  v^se  object  is,  to  enlighten  and  fortify  the 
sense  of  duty  among  the  children,  and  to  habituate  them  to  act 
firom  conviction. 

1.  The  recital  of  thort  simple  stories^  the  subjects  of  which 
can  be  perfecdy  understood  by  them. .  We  prefer,  for  this 
purpose,  subjects  which  relate  to  infancy ;  that  a  proper  impres- 
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sion  may  be  madd,  we  acoompaiqr  the  redod-of  liiGa&  s 
with  reflections  upoa  the  dispositions  which  are  manifested  in 
the  principal  characters  there  represented ;  and  making  indi* 
vidual  or  general  applications*  If  we  can  judge  coffrectly  of 
the  impression  which  a  lesson  has  made,  bjr  the  attentian  which 
the  children  give,  we  think  lessons  given  in  this  manner  pro-* 
duce  important  results ;  for  the  children  manifest  the  h^hest 
joy  when  they  perceive  that  we  are  about  lo  idl  a  slory  ^  and 
the  dme  thus  nient  is  always  a  pisriod  of  uncommon  iKilenoe. 
When  a  story  becomes  tfa^  most  interesting,  we  sometimes 
suddenly  suspend  the  recital.  We  do  this  with  an  object  in 
view ;  and  aotwithstanding  the  ei^emess  of  the  difldren  to 
have  us  continue,  we  pos^xxie  the  rdation  of  the  remainder  to 
another  day. 

2.  In  showing  the  children  the  engravings  which  represent 
natural  objects,  as  anknab,  plants,  Szc.,  we  often  relate  to  them 
amecdotes  of  those  anundU  which  are  most  soseepdble  of  at- 
tachment or  gratitude;  or  are  remarki^le  for  their  insdnct. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  these  traita  of  diaracter  be  preaeot* 
ed  m  such  a  manner,  that  the  chiM  may  not  be  led  to  consider 
these  animals  equal  to  man,  or  that  thor  actions,  like  his^  axe 
die  result  of  reason  or  reflecti<m.  They  should  be  made  lo 
understand  that  animals  are  guided  by  imtimcij  while  men  (and 
children  therefore)  are  the  only  bebgs  endowed  with  a  raHomi 
ioul. 

3.  These  histories,  or  at  least  their  leading  fiicts,  are  in  tbia 
way  so  strong  impressed  on  the  mind^  of  the  dbildren,  diat 
even  the  youngest  do  not  often  forget  them.  We  derive  many 
moral  lessons  from  eontroiU  ;  for  example,  between  the  beauty 
of  the  tiger  and  his  bloodthirsty  disposition ;  between  the  hum- 
ble appearance  of  the  cow  and  the  benefits  we  derive  from 
her ;  and  we  sometimes  thus  assist  the  children  in  drawing  con- 
clusions. When  we  show  them  the  attachment  of  the  dog  to  his 
master,  we  ask  —  *  Ought  litde  children  dnis  to  love  those  who 
take  care  of  them.  The  lamb  sufiers  himself  to  be  stripped  of 
his  fleece  without  compbiping,  and  when  led  to  the  slau^te^, 
if  he  bleats,  it  is  only  to  call  his  dam ;  I^e  does  not  complain 
when  they  even  wouod  him.  Now  if  you  do  no  wrong  to 
others,  but  pardon  them  when  they  do  wrong  to  you,  they  will 
say,  you  are  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.'  The  monkey  imitates  every- 
thuig  that  he  sees.  What  ought  litde  chOdren  to  imitate  ?  It 
is  hence  seen  that  we  prcq[K>se,  as  our  primary  object,  to  melio- 
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r«te  the  diarmcter;  and  we  endeaTour  to  oamke  aH  the  means 
of  development  contrflMite  to  this  end. 

4.  One  thing  which  we  have  already  suggested  as  proper  to 
exercise  and  correct  the  judgment  of  children,  is  to  present  their 
duty  in  the  farm  of  a  question,  thus  —  ^  Is  it  right  or  wrong  to 
do  such  or  such  a  thing ?'  . It  is  a  method  which  we  know  has 
beem  practised  by  many,  and  of  which  we  have  seen  the  effi- 
cacy. • 

5.  Even  the  song,  when  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
children,  contributes  to  order  and  quiet  in  all  our  exercise's, 
and  promotes  general  order  and  tranquillity.  They  sing,  not 
only  hymns,  but  the  rules  of  the  school. 

6.  Our  repressive  means  (or  punishments)  are  various ; 
1.  Exclusion  from  the  exercises,  and  of  course  from  amuse- 
ments -—  for  he  who  does  not  work  needs  not  to  play — is  an  mva- 
riable  rule.  2.  Insuhition.^  It  often  produces  a  good  efhct  even 
to  place  one  belonging  to  a  more  advanced  class,  who  has  not  con- 
ducted weU,  in  the  ranks  of  the  little  infieuit.  A  repressive  means, 
which  we  empby  m  serious  cases,  is  the  seclusion  of  the 
offender  in  the  cell  of  reflection.  As  soon  as  he  weeps,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  reflected  and  to  have  become  convinced  of 
his  error.  This  idea,  of  making  the  infant  reflect,  which  is 
certainlv  just,  as  well  as  efficacious  in  its  results,  we  derived 
from  Father  Girard,  whose  name  and  works  are  familiar  to  the 
friends  of  education. 

We  will  here  add  some  reflections  upon  the  moral  state  of 
the  school ;  upon  the  condition  of  the  children  in  reference  to 
one  another ;  and  upon  certain  precautions  necessary  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  friendship  and  benevolence  among  them. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  a  thing  entirely  natural  to  see  little 
children  playinff  together,  without  those  strifes  and  disputes 
which  the  clashing  of  interests  so  naturally  engenders;  but 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  children,  know  too  weU,  how 
easily  their  Kttle  passion^  are  excited.  If  a  child  comes  to  us, 
in  all  the  sadness  of  his  heart,  complaining  of  the  injustice  of 
another  child,  a  few  soothing  words  extinguish  his  resentment, 
and  if  the  other  child  acknowledges  his  fault,  they  return  to  play 
together  as  before.  In  fact  there  are  no  real  quarrels  in  the 
amusements  of  our  children ;  we  do  not  hear  them  making  use 
of  any  gross  terms ;  when  an3rthing  unseemly  escapes  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  them,  the  others  will  not  sufier  it  to  pass  without 
'  reproving  him,  or  infanpbg  us.     The  yard,  where  the  children 
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play  in  tbe  open  air,  is  covered  with  gravel ;  but  tbey  i^ever  think 
of  throwing  the  stones  as  instruments  of  (day^  ^ben  there  is 
nothing  else  at  hand.  What  convinces  us,  that  the  absence  of 
this  dangerous  habit  is  the  result  of  our  arrangements,  is^tbat  at 
first  we  had  much  trouble  on  this  subject ;  but  since  the  close  of 
a  year  of  care  and  unceasing  vigilance,  we  have  perceived  that 
our  efforts  have  been  successful.  Before  this,  the  neighbours 
often  came  with  compl^ts  that  stones  fix>m  our  garden  had 
broken  their  windows,  and  we  bad  damages  to  pay  firequendy ; 
but  this  was  not  the  greatest  evil  which  this  pernicious  liabit 
brought  upon  us  ^  for  to  see  our  continual  remonstrances  idef- 
fectual,  tp  reflect  upon  tbe  bad  opinion  our  neighbours  would 
probably  form  of  our  establishment,  and  to  have  the  mortificaticm 
of  finding,  that  children  of  a  kind  and  gende  disposition  were  often 
the  victims  of  the  wicked  stratagems  of  their  more  aged  com- 
panions-—these  were  things  that  gave  us  great  pain  ;  but  which 
now  so  rarely  present  themselves,  that  we  may  say,  with  plea&* 
ure,  thai  the  habit  is  done  atoay. 
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CorUinued  from  page  247. 

State  of  Schools  in  Prussia. 

According  fo  a  German  peribdicar  of  good  authority  (Allge- 
meine  Schulzeitung,  Darmstadt),  it  appears  that,  of  the  t2f,^^,'^25 
inhabitants  belonging  to  the  diilerent  states  forming  the  Prussian 
monarchy  in  1826,  there  were  4,487,461  children  below  fourteen 
years  of  age,  being  966  children  for  every  one  thousand  inhabitants, 
or  nearly  eleven  thirtieths  of  the  whole  population.  '  Prom  the 
same  work  it  further  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  Pnissias 
dominions  20,887  elementary  schools,  and  736  schools  for  more 
advanced  scholars,  exclusive  of  universities.  These  schools  em-^ 
ployed  22,262  masters,  704  mistresses,  and  2^054  assistants.  Of 
every  1000  children  in  Prussia,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  37^, 
at  an  average,  attended  schools.  In  some  places,  however,  the 
proportion  was  much  higher,  and  in  others  proportion sCbly  less, 
showing  that  the  advantages  of  education  are  still  very  unequally 
diflfused  over  the  kingdom.* 

*  Schwartz,  in  his  hifitory  of  education,  published  IdST,  stetes  tliat  one  in 
eight  of  the  population  of  xrussia  are  in  a  coarse  of  education. 
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Baden,  Wurtembbro  and  Bavaria. 

But  the  change  for  the  better,  consequent  to  the  system  of  in- 
struction introduced  into  Silesia,  seems  to  be  inferior  to  that 
which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  national  schools  into  Wur- 
temberg,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  generally,  in  all  those  states  includ- 
ed in  what  was  formerly  denominated  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  In  Wurtemberg,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  have  been  pretty 
well  supplied  with  the  means  of  education  for  near  a  century  past; 
but,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  system  has  been  very  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  At  present,  not  only  in  Wurtemberg  but 
also  in  Baden,  Hesse,  &c.,  a  public  school  is  established  in  every 
parish,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  every  hamlet.  The  master  re- 
ceives, as  in  Scotland,  a  fixed  salary  from  the  parish,  exclusive  of 
a  smaD  fee  from  the  pupils,  varying  according  to  their  age,  and 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  instructed.  The  fees  are  fixed  by 
government,  and  are  everywhere  the  same.  Exclusive  of  the 
salaries  and  the  fees,  the  masters  are  furnished  with  a  house,  a 
garden,  and,  in  most  instances,  a  few  acres  of  ground,  corres- 
ponding to  the  glebes  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  The  law  requires 
that  the  children  should  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  and  it  is  specially  enacted,  that  they  shall  be  itistruct- 
ed  in  the  principles  of  German  grammar,  and  in  composition.  In 
all  the  larger  schools,  the  boys  and  girls  are  kept  separate  ;  and 
the  latter,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are 
taught  all  sorts  of  needle  work,  the  knitting  of  stockings,  the 
making  of  clothes,  &c.,  receiving  at  the  same  time,  lessons  in  the 
art  of  cookery,  the  management  of  children,  &c. 

There  is,  it  is  said,  the  greatest  desire  among  the  lower  classes 
that  their  children  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  excellent 
education  provided  for  them.  But  the  governments  of  Wurtem- 
berg, Hesse,  Bavaria,  &c.,  have  not  trusted  entirely  to  this  feeling, 
but  have  enacted  regulations  by  which  every  individual  is  com- 
pelled to  send  his  children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  six  to  fi>ur- 
teen  years.  In  Hesse,  for  example  (and  its  regulations  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  other  states)  the  public  functionaries  transmit  reg- 
ularly to  government,  once  in  six  months,  a  list  of  the  children  in 
their  respective  districts,  who  have  att^iined  their  sixth  year ;  and 
they  are  bound  to  see  that  they  are  sent  to  school.  In  the  event 
of  the  parents  being  unable  to  pay  the  school  f^es,  a  statement 
to  that  effect  is  prepared  by  the  parochial  authorities,  and  the  fees 
are  paid  by  the  public.  The  German  publicists  contend  that  this 
part  of  the  system  is  indispensable  to  ensure  its  entire  success ; 
and  that,  were  it  lefl  to  the  option  of  the  parents,  some  children 
would  not  be  educated  at  all ;  while  a  great  many  would  be  taken 
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prematurely  from  school,  before  they  had  mastered  those  more 
advanced  branches  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  are 
aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  to  this  system ;  but  we 
are  firmly  convinced,  that  they  are  very  far  overbalanced  by  the 
advantages  of  which  it  is  productive. .  In  Bavaria,  the  beneficial 
cpnsequences  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
national  education,  have  been  more  signal  than  in  any  other 
European  country. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  Bavarians  were  the  most  ignorant,  de- 
bauched, and  slovenly  people,  between  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and 
the  Baltic.  (For  proofs  of  what  is  now  stated,  see  Riesbeck's 
Travels  in  Germany,  vol.  i.  chap.  11,  6lc.)  That  they  are  at 
present  patterns  of  morality,  intelligence  and'cleanliness,  it  would 
be  going  too  far  to  affirm ;  but  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  no  people 
has  ever  made  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  the  career  of  civili- 
zation, than  they  have  made  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  late 
and  present  kings  of  Bavaria  have  been  truly  the  fathers  of  their 
country,  for  they  have  not  only  swept  away  myriads  of  abuses, 
and  established  a  representative  system  of  government,  but  they 
have  laid  the  only  sure  foundation  of  permanent  and  real  improve- 
ment, in  the  organization  of  a  truly  admirable  system  of  national 
education.  A  school  has  been  established  in  every  parish  of 
Bavaria^  to  which,  as  already  observed,  every  one  is  obliged  to 
send  hi&  children  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen.  Lyceums,  Col- 
leges, and  Universities,  have  also  been  instituted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  prosecuting  their  studies ;  and  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  best  instruction,  at  the 
lowest  price.  In  Bavaria,  the  schools  are  inspected,  and  reports 
regularly  made  upon  their  condition,  by  properly  quaJified  officers, 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  government  There  is  a  particular 
department  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  appropriated  to  the 
supervision  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools. 

In  1828,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all  classes,  in  Bavaria,, 
was  498,000.  Now,  as  the  population  of  Bavaria  is  almost  exactly 
four  millions,  it  follows,  that  not  less  than  one  eighth  of  the  entire 
population  is  at  school.  This  is  a  very  high  proportion,  and 
shows,  conclusively,  how  universally  education  is  diffused.  la 
Scotland  it  is  supposed  that  the  individuals  at  school  amount  to 
about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population.*  Throughout  Germany 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid,  not  merely,  to  the  acquirements  of 
the  teachers,  but  also  to  their  capacity  for  teaching.     To  ensure 

*  Our  readen  will  recollect  a  fact  stated  in  a  recent  namber,  that  the 
■tate  of  New  York  has  more  than  one  fourth  of  its  population  under  instruc- 
tion.   The  proportion  in  New  England  is  believea  to  be  nearly  the  same. 
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proficiency  in  this  respect,  normal  or  pattern  schools  have  been  es- 
tabiished  in  all  the  principal  towns,  which  are  attended,  by  those 
who  are  candidates  for  the  situation  of  master ;  who,  besides 
being  instructed  in  the  branches  they  are  to  be  employed  in  teach- 
ing, are  at  the  same  time  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ings and  in  the  conduct  proper  to  be  followed  in  the  management 
of  scholars.  Some  of  these  schools  justly  enjoy  a  very  high  repu- 
tation ;  and  their  establishment  has  had  a  most  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  on  the  system  of  instruction. 

The  interesUnff  article  of  the  firitish  Journal  of  Education,  ftom  which 
we  have  taken  QioBe  statements,  has  the  following  liberal  remarks  on  the 
United  States,  with  which  we  close  our  extracts. 

The  United  States  of  America  have,  with  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  liberality  that  does  them  high  honor,  made  the  most 
ample  provision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  classes  of 
people.  In  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  the  common  people  are, 
perhaps,  better  educated  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and 
there  is  every  probability,  that  the  western  and  southern  states 
will  soon  share  the  same  distinction.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  — 
to  the  superior  degree  of  comfort  the  people  enjoy  —  and  to  the 
elevation  of  character  nourished  by  their  free  institutions,  that 
we  must  attribute  the  non-existence,  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  mob  or  rabble.        • 


Art.  V.  —  Public  Instruction  in  France. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  London  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Magazine  for 
the  following  sketch  of  the  new  system  for  educating  the  youth  of  France, 
lately  presented  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction. 


From  the  information  received  by  the  minister  it  appears  that 

Srimary  instruction  in  that  country  is  sadly  neglected.  In  some 
epartments,  only  one  child  in  48  receives  education,  and  in  the 
greater  number  only  one  in  8  or  10.  The  population  of  France 
is  estimated  at  32,000,000,  of  which  10,500,000  are  children  from 
6  to  15  years  of  age,  and  therefore  capable  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion. The  education  of  female  children,  being  conducted  at 
home,  in  religious  houses,  and  in  various  other  ways,  we  can  say 
little  of  their  present  instruction.  But  of  the  5,250,000  male 
children,  the  following  list  of  schools,  public  and  private,  will 
show  that,  even  including  those  who  are  upwards  of  15  years  of 
age,  little  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  millions  are  instructed, 
instead  of  five  and  a  quarter. 
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Pupils  in  the  school  of  Law 3,889 

Medicine 1,783 

Royal  Colleges 11,114 

*<  Communal  Colleges 29,786 

"  Institutions 9,232 

Pensions 20,628 

"  Primary  Schools 1,244,679 

1,320,911 

Thus  France  is,  at  this  moment,  worse  provided  with  the 
means  of  preparatory  elementary  education,  especially  in  the 
southern  departments,  than  most  other  countries  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept Spain  and  Portugal.* 

The  law,  as  presented  to  the  Chambers,  commences  by  declar- 
ing, that  Primary  Instruction  shall  be  given  to  aU  the  children 
of  France  willing  to  he  educated;  either  gratuitously,  if  poor,  or 
for  a  moderate  compensation,  if  otherwise ;  and  that  the  Communes 
(parishes)  of  France  shall  no  longer  remain  without  speUingbooks 
and  teachers. 

Primary  Instruction  is  first  to  comprise  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction. The  parents  are  to  decide  whether  their  children 
shall  or  shall  not  receive  religious  instruction;  which  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  priests  in  Catholic  Communes ;  and  by  Protes* 
tant  ministers  in  Protestant  Communes. 

Primary  instruction  also  comprises,  reading,  writing,  a  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  weights 
and  measures,  kmd  surveying,  and  drawing. 

Primary  schools  are  to  be  established  in  every  Commune ;  those 
who  are  poor  are  to  be  gratuitously  taught;  and  those  who  are 
not,  are  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  may  be  fixed  on  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  each  Commune ;  which  will  therefore  vary  in  amount 
according  to  the  prices  of  labour,  rent,  food,  and  dress. 

Each  primary  school  is  to  be  placed  under  the  gratuitous  in- 
spection of  a  committee  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  President, 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  each  Commune,  and  from  four  to 
twelve  respectable  inhabitants  —  one  half  to  be  elected  by  the 
Rector  of  the  Academy,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Department.  One  half  of  these  inhabitants  are  to  be  renewed  or 
changed  every  two  years ;  and  there  must  be,  in  a  committee  of 
ten,  at  least /otir  present,  in  order  to  deliberate.  The  Sub-Pre- 
fects, and  the  Mayors  of  adjoining  Communes,  are  to  have  the 
right  of  visiting  and  voting  in  certain  cases. 

This  committee  is  to  maintain  order,  to  make  known  to  the 
Rector  of  the  Academy  (the  University),  and  to  the  Prefect,  the 

*  It  teems  that  the  clergy  openly,  u  weU  as  the  late  government,  secretly, 
opposed  all  efforts  for  dimuing  knowlet^ge.  This  state  of  thmgs  is  now  to 
be  completelv  altered  by  Uie  present  administration,  agreeably  to  their  de 
daration  at  toe  time  of  the  revolution. 
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state  and  wants  of  the  schools.  These  Primary  Schools  may  be 
private,  as  well  as  Communal ;  but  still  they  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  and  inspection. 

Every  one  who  enjoys  civil  rights  is  to  possess  the  title  of  es- 
tablishing such  a  Primary  school,  or  of  being  a  teacher  in  a  Com- 
monal  school,  provided  he  shall  deposit  with  the  proper  authori- 
ties, 1st,  a  certificate  of  his  capiicity  from  the  Rector  of  the 
Academy  where  he  has  been  instructed  and  examined  \  2d,  a  certi- 
ficate of  good  conduct,  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  three  members  of 
the  Municipal  Council  of  the  Commune  in  which  he  has  resided 
three  years.  He  will  then  have  a  right  to  act  as  a  private  teach- 
er in  a  private  Primary  school ;  but  in  order  to  be  elected  as  the 
teacher  of  the  Communai  school,  he  must  be  appointed  by  the 
municipal  authority  of  the  Commune  ;  as  the  Inspecting  Com- 
mittee is  not  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  schoolmaster.  ^ 

In  Communes  where  there  are  no  funds  or  legacies  which  en- 
dow a  school,  the  Commune  is  bound  to  pay  the  expense.  In 
that  case  the  instructor  is  always  to  be  supplied  by  the  Commune 
with  a  school-room,  and  an  apartment  in  which  to  reside,  and 
with  at  least  two  hundred  francs  (about  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
dollars)  a  year.  Where  the  Communes  are  so  poor  that  they  can- 
not pay  the  expense  of  educating  the  children,  the  state  is  to  con- 
tribute out  of  the  budget  of  the  home  department.  The  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  each  Commune,  is  also  charged  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  necessary  expenses. 

The  instructer's  salary  will  depend  of  course  on  the  poverty  or 
wealth  of  the  Commune,  and  on  the  number  of  his  pupils ;  but 
it  cannot  be  less  than  a  gratuitous  residence,  and<  two  hundfed 
francs  a  year.  This  sum  alone  would  hardly  support  a  master, 
but  there  are  no  Communes  where  some  of  the  children  would 
not  pay,  so  that  ^20  ($  88.80),  with  an  apartment  free  from  rent 
and  taxes,  may  be  put  down  as  a  minimum  of  the  remuneration. 
With  this  sum,  a  French  schoolma^r  may  be  respectable. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  teachers  who  may,  from 
old  age  or  infirmity,  be  prevented  from  giving  instruction,  the  law 
directs  that  a  sum  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  that  which  is  expend- 
ed annually  for  the  school,  shall  be  put  aside,  and  consecrated  as 
a  Pension  Funa;  but  no  pensions  are  to  be  granted  before  the 
first  of  January,  1836.  Lastly,  the  proposed  law  provides  for  the 
education  of  Teachers,  in  separate  institutions^  with  the  view  of 
supplying,  at  all  times,  the  requisite  number  of  masters  for  the 
Communal  schools  of  France. 

We  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  system.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  work.  We  rejoice  that  so  liberal  a  spirit  is  exhibited  by 
the  government.     We  hope  that  its  execution  will  not  be  forgotten 
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or  delayed  amidst  the  agitations  of  political  changes ;  but  that  a 
deep  and  broad  foundation  will  be  laid  immediately,  in  this  rich 
and  flourishing  country  for  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
in  educating  a  generation  who  shall  have  intelligence  to  know  its 
nil  value,  and  moral  principle  based  upon  the  word  of  Qod,  to 
prevent  those  abuses  of  it  by  public  and  private  immorality,  which 
are  the  surest  means  of  its  destruction. 


Art.  VI. — Schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
RtporU  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools 
Report  of  iht  Committee  iwpointed  at  a  Public  Meeting  on  the  state 

of  Common  Schools  in  Mew  Jersey^  1828. 
Remarks  ofi  the  Legal  Provisions  for  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  By 

WAI.TE11  R.  JOHNSOIT. 

We  consider  it  an  important  part  of  our  duty  to  notice  such 
documents  as  will  serve  to  show  the  state  of  education  in  our 
country  generally — and  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  feeling  more 
generd  among  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  that  ^  if  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suSkr  with  it.'  If  one  state  which 
belongs  to  our  confederacy,  bowever  distant  from  usj  is  deficient 
in  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  its  influence  in  our  nation- 
al councils  may  decide  the  passage  of  unwise  or  unjust  laws 
which  come  home  to  our  individud  interests.  We  shall  there- 
fore pay  no  regard  to  local  distinctions ;  but  shall  endeavor,  as 
fast  as  possible,  to  complete  the  sketches  we  have  begun  of  the 
condition  of  schools  throughout  our  country,  and  earnestly  soli- 
cit communications  accompanied  by  a  responsible  name,  on  this 
subject 

In  former  articles  we  have  described  the  various  legislative 
provisions  for  public  education,  adopted  in  different  states.  We 
have  referred  to  the  paralyzing  influence  of  a  fund  which  re- 
lieves from  the  necessity  of  exertion,  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. We  have  described  the  happy  eflfects  of  a  system,  in  which 
schools  are  supported  by  taxation,  as  exhibited  in  the  com- 
paratively healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  the  common  schools  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio, 
and  the  still  more  striking  results  of  this  system,  combined  with 
a  partial  aid  from  a  fund,  in  the  unexampled  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York.     We  have 
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also  described  the  influence  of  those  laws,  which  make  an  invi- 
dious distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  have  given 
the  best  account  we  could,  of  the  plans  adopted  in  other  States. 

We  have  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  results  of  the 
want  of  a  system  of  public  schools  to  which  we  have  referred, 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

The  progress  of  education  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  limited  and  slow.  The  founders  of  the  State  mcorporat- 
ed  a  body  of  overseers  of  the  public  schools  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity,  and  in  1683,  the  year  of  Penn's  arrival,  an  el- 
ementary school  was  established  in  Philadelphia.  In  1689, 
the  first  seminary  was  opened  for  teaching  the  elementary 
branches  of  Mathematics,  and  something  of  English  Grammar 
and  Latin  literature,  m  Philadelphia.  In  1712,  the  assembly 
authorized  the  raising  small  funds  by  lotteries,  for  the  erection 
of  school  houses,  the  establishment  of  schools,  cemeteries,  chur- 
ches, and  hospitaJs.  The  university  received  its  charter  in  1753, 
In  1 769,  £200  were  granted  by  the  assembly  for  the  purchase 
of  a  reflecting  telescope,  and  the  erection  of  observatories 
for  noticing  the  transit  of  Venus.  Two  years  after,  £300  were 
voted  to  Rittenhouse  for  the  construction  of  his  orrery,  and  sub* 
sequently,  the  last  surviving  son  of  William  Penn,  presented  to 
the  college  of  Philadelphia  $12000,  and  half  of  a  manor  of 
3000  acres. 

But  while  this  liberality  was  manifested  in  endowing 
the  higher  institutions,  the  foundations  of  public  improvement 
were  neglected,  and  no  measures  were  adopted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  common  schools.  The  emigrants  who  came  to 
setde  the  State,  finding  no  system  of  education  organized,  and 
meeting  neither  with  aid  nor  direction  from  the  legislature,, 
were  too  much  absorbed  in  the  cares  and  labours  of  a  new  set- 
tlement to  devise  or  execute  one  for  themselves.  The  influx 
of  Germans,  a  large  proportion  of  them  fi-om  the  class  of  pea- 
sants, and  strongly  prejudiced  against  improvements  from  other 
quarters,  increased  the  diflSculty,  and  generation  after  genera-^ 
tion  grew  up  with  little  or  no  instruction.  It  is  to  this  early- 
neglect,  undoubtedly,  that  we  must  attribute  the  sad  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  common  education  in  the  State,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  reports  before  us.  It  was  indeed  provided  in 
the  constitution  of  1790,  that  provision  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  practicable,  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education ; 
and  in  1809,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  payment  of 
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the  tuition  fees  of  the  poor }  but  we  find  from  the  report  of  the 
society,  that  in  1830,  it  still  remained,  in  most  places,  '  a  dead 
letter.^  The  invidious  distinction  it  involves,  the  society  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  they  regard  as  ^tlie  great  and  radical  de- 
fect the  incurable  evU,  which  is  inherent  in  the  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania-^ a  system  which  is  m  opposition  to  the  most 
sensitive  and  strongest  moral  feelings  of  our  citizens.  The 
feelings  of  tlie  poorer  classes  will  not  pennit  them  to  enrol 
themselves  eis  paupers^  in  order  that  their  children  may  receive 
their  education  from  thp  charity  of  the  State.'  We  earnestly 
hope  that  this  experience,  and  this  opinion,  will  prevent  the  ex- 
tension and  adoption  in  other  States,  of  a  system  so  at  war  with 
our  republican  institutions,  and  so  litde  adapted  to  secure  the 
great  object  ill  view.  We  cannot  but  refer  our  readers  to  the 
new  system  of  education  proposed  for  France,  inserted  in  our 
present  number,  which  makes  no  distmction  between  the  high 
and  the  low,  .the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  to  the  strikkig  exam- 
ple witnessed  m  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  heir  of  a  nobleman,  who  paid  for  his 
education  in  gold,  was  taught  and  lodged  and  fed  with  the  son 
of  a  dairyman,  who  contributed  his  quota  in  cheese. 

The  society  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  doc- 
uments before  us  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania,  and  for  still  more 
valuable  labours,  has  existed  some  years,  but  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  effect  little,  except  in  some  limited  districts.  In  a  me- 
morial presented  to  the  legislature  m  1830,  they  say: 

*  There  are  at  least  400,000  children  in  Pennsylvania,  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen,  and  of  these  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  filly  thoa- 
sand  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State.  Many  counties,  townships,  and  villa- 
ges, have  been  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  exam- 
ined by  your  memorialists ;  and  the  average  proportion  of  children  educated 
in  any  one  year  compared  with  the  «ntire  number,  apnears  to  be  about  one 
in  three.  'It  is  probable  that  this  proportion  prevails  generally  through 
Pennsylvania ;  and  justifies  the  assertion,  that  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  children  capable  of  instruction  were  not  within  a  school  du- 
ring the  year  past.  Many  of  these  children  never  go  to  school  at  all.  Mul- 
titudes are  living,  and  continuing  to  live,  in  ignorance ;  and  multitudes 
more  receiving  superficial  instruction.  In  the  citv  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia there  are  ample  means  for  the  education  or  every  child,  and  many 
thousands  have  been  benefitted  by  them  in  that  district.  We  believe  that 
the  case  is  the  same  in  Lancaster,  and  no  one  need  be  uneducated  except  from 
choice ;  but  throughout  the  rest  of  ther  State,  there  is  no  other  provision 
than  the  act  of  18W),  which  has  entirely  failed  of  its  original  aim.  (The  law 
is  unknown  to  many,  and  evaded  by  assessors^  teachers,  and  parents ;  and 
in  not  a  few  cases,  an  unprincipled  distinction  is  made  between  the  children 
paid  for  by  the  county,  and  those  of  richer  parents.)  This  general  state- 
ment neiUier  aggravates  nor  misrepresents  the  plain  truth.  On  the  contrary 
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it  is  a  faint  sketch  of  a  formidable  reality,  llie  suUjeet  could  not  indeed 
be  presented  in  its  entire  dimensions  otiierwise  tlian  by  embodying  this 
mass  of  gloomy  facts  collected  by  your  memorialists,  by  means  of  their  cor- 
respondence.' 

The  statement  of  this  memorial  were  corroborated  in  the 
message  of  the  Crovemor  to  the  General  Assembly  convened 
in  1830,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  and 
common  schools  was  eamesdy  and  forcibly  pressed  upon  their 
attention,  ^  as  a  measure  imperatively  enjoined  by  the  constitution 
demanded  by  the  public  opinion,  and  called  tor  by  the  state, 
of  public  morals,  and  a  regard  to  the  security  and  stability  of 
the  invaluable  privileges  inherited  from  our  ancestors.  The 
task  of  forming  such  a  system,  adapted  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances, was  admitted  to  be  difficult,  but  none  was  deemed 
more  worthy  of  a  virtuous  and  determined  effi>rt  to  overcome  every 
obstacle.^  The  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  he  observes,  of 
tliose  moral  suid  intellectual  endowments  which  might  have 
been  gained  by  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty,  out  of  Four  Hun- 
dred Thousand  children  who  were  not  withb  a  school  during 
the  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  *  is  incalcu^ 
lable.^  The  committee  of  the  society  proposed  a  draught  of 
a  bill  on  this  subject  which  they  deemed  best  adapted  to  effect 
this  object.  The  first  great  principle  of  the  bill  was,  to  ren- 
der it  entirely  optional  with  each  district,  whether  to  adopt 
the  plan  proposed  or  not.  Tbfe  second,  that  the  schools  should 
be  common  schools,  to  which  every  taxable  inhabit^t  should 
have  a  right  to  send  his  children  to  be  instinicted  by  teach- 
ers whose  qualifications  should  be  ascertained.  The  last  and 
most  important  provision  is,  that  the  expenses  of  the  schools 
should  be  raised,  m  part  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
part  by  a  fund.  Unfortunately,  only  that  part  of  the  biH  was 
adopted  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund.  An 
act  was  passed  appropriating  certain  monies  arising  fi*om  land 
sales,  &c.  to  be  placed  at  interest  as  soon  as  collected,  for  a 
school  fund,  until  the  interest  should  aniountto  $100,000;  after 
which  time,  the  interest  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  common  schoob,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  have  also  adopted  an  important 
measure,  in  endeavoring  to  procure  a  collection  of  school  books, 
in  order  to  ascertain  and  make  known  their  character ;  and  they 
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invite  authors  and  booksellers  to  send  in  their  publicatioDs. 
Such  a  collection  will  be  highly  interesting  to  every  teacher 
and  friend  of  education. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  one  of  our  correspondents, 
as  weU  as  from  our  own  observations,  that  the  teachers  and 
parents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  State,  are  '  becoming  alive  to  the  importance 
of  education ;  adopting  new  modes  of  government,  and  study- 
ing the  minds  they  are  called  on  to  form,  and  thus  beginning 
the  work  of  improvement  at  home ;  and  that  practical  works  on 
education  are  read  with  avidity.'  An  evidence  of  this  was 
found,  in  an  effort  made  within  two  or  three  years  by  the  party 
of  working  men  to  promote  this  object,  by  establishing  agricul- 
tural schools.  But  we  fuUy  accord  with  the  sentiments  in  the 
reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  society ;  that 

'  Neither  of  the  systems  proposed,  secures  the  great  object  in  view  ; 
that  to  apply  a  remedy  for  so  lamentable  a  state  of  a&irs,  is  a  duty  of  Uie 
first  order^  and  demands  renewed  and  untiring  efforts,  to  animate  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  draw  forth  their  intellectual  energies  and  physical 
resoorces ;  that  the  mast  important  step  is  to  provide  well  quaiUied  teackers, 
without  which,  tbe  best  school  system  wmch  it  is  possible  to  devise, 
must  utterlv  fail  in  practice.  A  seminary  appears  indispensable  in  every 
district  in  tne  State,  "  wherein  teachers  may  be  preparea  for  conducting  a 
uniform  method  of  instruction  in  common  schools."  Without  this  prepaia 
tion  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  generous  design  con- 
templated by  the  advocates  of  universal  education.' 

The  society  believe  that  a  great  change  in  public  opinion 
has  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  subject,  sufficient  to 
encourage  effi>rts,  and  to  warrant  a  confidence  that  Pennsylvania 
will  not  fall  far  behind  other  States,  in  the  march  of  moral  and 
mtellectual  improvement.  We  hope  that  succeeding  legislatures 
will  give  the  evidence  of  this,  in  more  enlarged  views,  and  more 
decided  and  liberal  measures  on  this  subject.  The  day  is 
fast  coming,  when  the  older  States  will  no  longer  maintain 
their  place  in  our  national  councils,  by  nutnbers.  It  is  only  on 
tbe  intelligence  of  their  electors^  leading  to  the  dunce  of  able 
and  intelSgetit  representatives^  that  they  can  rely  to  preserve 
their  influence  and  their  respectability  in  the  union ;  and  with- 
out immediate  and  vigorous  efiS>rt  it  must  decline. 

The  adjoming  State  of  New  Jersey  presents  litde  that 
is  gratifying  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools.  At  a  public 
meeting  of  friends  of  Education  m  this  State  in  1828,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  procure  and  publish  information  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  coDditioa  of  schools.  By  the  aid  of  central  and 
sub-committees,  in  counties  and  townships,  they  obtabed  a  mass 
of  important  facts,  of  which  the  report  we  have  mentioned  pre- 
sents a  summary. 

From  the  statements  they  received,  it  appears,  that  in  the 
whole  State,  1 1,742  children  were  entirely  deetittae  ofinttrucr 
tiorif  and  that  about  15,000  aduUs  were  unable  to  read.  In 
many  towns,  more  than  hjalf  the  children^ never  attend  school. 
In  Sussex  and  Warren  counties,  40  districts  are  destitute  of 
schools.  In  Essex  county,  a  rich  and  flourishing  region, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  1200 
children  destitute  of  instruction.  In  Cape  May  county,  it 
appears  from  such  information  as  the  Committee  could  ob- 
tain, that  in  three  townships  alone,  there  are  200  persons  over 
15  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read.  Among  the  fisunilies  visited 
by  die  agent  of  a  Bible  Society,  eighteen  were  found  in  which 
none  of  the  members  could  read ;  twenty  in  which  neither  oj 
the  parents  could  read ;  and  forQr-five  in  which  only  one  of  thuB 
parents  could  read.  The  condition  of  the  children  can  scarcely 
be  a  subject  of  doubt,  although  no  particulars  were  ascertained 
from  that  county.  In  Morris  and  Burlington  counties,  the  ad- 
vantages of  education*  are  the  most  richly  enjoyed  of  any  in 
the  State  ;  and  yet  nearly  1000  destitute  children  may  be  found 
within  these  two  counties. 

The  causes  of  this  alarming  state  of  things  appear  to  be  vari- 
ous. In  some  instances  the  sparseness  of  the  population  is  a 
cause;  in  others,  poverty,  either  real  or  imagined;  in  others,  the 
ignorance  and  want  of  capacity  of  the  instructers ;  in  others,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  instructers  of  any  kind,  from  the  low 
price  of  tuition,  rarely  exceeding  $l.bO  to  $2,  a  quarter. 
Hence,  too,  strangers  are  often  employed,  who  sometimes  impose 
upon  the  people  and  prove  destitute  of  every  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  their  station ;  and  this  discourages,  more  and  more, 
the  efforts  for  establishing  schools.  But  after  aU,  the  great  cause 
seems  to  be,  a  surprising  insensibility  to  the  advantages  which 
education  aflbrds. 

In  some  of  the  summer  schools  which  are  taught  by  females, 
spelling  and  reading,  and  some  easy  lessons,  are  the  only  branches 
taught ;  and  in  few  of  the  public  schools  in  the  state,  is  anythmg 
taught  but  spelling,  reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic.  Few 
are  .continued  for  more  than  nine  months  in  a  year ;  and  a  still 
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smaUer  number  are  kept  up  throu^  the  year.  By  fiir  the  grea 
part,  are  kept  only  mm  diree  to  six  months.  In  the  county  of 
buriington,  some  towns  are  mentioned  as  having  ccMisiderable 
permanent  funds  for  the  promotion  of  sdiools,  especiaOy  where 
the  society  of  Friends  are  the  most  numerous.  Several  town- 
ships also,  in  Somerset  county,  raise  small  sums  annually  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  Honorable  mention  is  likewise  made  of  a 
benevolent  gendeman  m  Bridgewater,  in  the  same  coun^,who 
contributes  j(80  per  annum,  for  this  philanthropic  purpose. 

We  cannot  present  a  better  summary  of  the  condition  of  this 
State  b  regard  to  education,  than  in  one  of  the  concluding 
pan^raphs  of  the  report. 

*  £i  addition  to  the  11,742  children  who  are  destitute  of  in- 
struction, thousands  of  children  in  the  state  receive  only  a  par- 
tial and  very  imperfect  education,  and  in  many  places,  from 
immoral  and  uncjualified  teachers.  The  whole  system  of  com- 
mon schools  —  if  system  it  may  be  called — is  sadly  defective. 
Every  schoolmaster  (speakine  generally)  b  left  to  pursue  his 
own  course  of  instruction  without  responsibility,  amenable  to 
no  tribunal,  and  subject  to  no  inspection  or  supervision.  The 
committee  submit  it  to  the  intelligence,  the  good  sense,  patriotism 
and  phflanthropy  of  their  fellow  citizens,  if  we  have  not  reached 
a  crisis  in  our  mstory,  when  it  behoves  us  tp  awake  to  this  in- 
eresting  subject.  Liet  us,  through  our  Legislature,  adopt  a 
system  of  measures  to  elevate  our  common  schools,  to  subject 
every  teacher  who  would  assume  the  high  trust  of  formmg  the 
character  of  our  children  to  previous  examination,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  by  some  authorized  and  respectable  board 
of  visitors.  Let  every  teacher  be  bound  to  make  an  annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  his  school,  the  matters  taught,  the 
books  used,  and  the  progress  of  his  scholars.  Let  us  above  aD, 
endeavour  quickly  to  remove  the  reproach,  of  having  nearty 
12,000  children  growing  up  in  utter  iterance.  Where  can  our 
Legislature  so  usefully  bestow  the  cares  of  government,  as  upon 
thb  immensely  important  object  ?  And  surely  it  is  high  time, 
when  we  recoUect,  that  by  an  investigation  made  about  a  year 
smce,  it  was  ascertained  that  nearly  1 5,000  adult  citizens  of  our 
State  were  not  able  to  read  !' 

The  effi)rts  and  representations  of  the  committee,  were  the 
means  of  discovering  and  calling  forth,  many  intelligent  men  in 
every  county,  and  in  almost  every  town,  who  seem  to  deplore 
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the  present  state  of  things,  and  look  anxiously  to  the  kgida- 
ture  to  give  the  first  impulse  to  improvement. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  before  us,  and  the  influence  of 
its  fiiends,  the  legislature  apprc^riated  $20,000  to  be  distributed 
m  small  sums  to  such  towns  as  would  voluntarity  raise  an  eaual 
sum  by  taxalicn.  The  system  has  not  folly  gone  into  operation, 
and  its  results  caimot  therefore  be  ascertained  witii  certamty. 
But  so  far  as  we  have  been  abile  toleam,  it  has  done  litde  to  rouse 
the  people  of  the  stato  generally  to  action ;  and  we  regret  to 
hear,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  seemed  at  this  peri- 
od to  be  awakened,  has  given  place  to  an  apathy  like  that  which 
formerly  existed. 

The  able  and  intorestbg  essay  of  Mr  Johnson,  presents  more 
details  than  our  limits  allow  us  to  introduce.  It  closes  with  a 
calculation  which  shows,  m  a  striking  manner,  the  wretohed 
economy  which  attends  the  neglect  of  systematic  provisions  for 
education.  He  states  that  *  the  number  of  laws  passed  since 
the  Revolution  in  relation  to  education  (and  seminaries),  is  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fiftvfourJ'  Supposbg  each,  in  aD 
its  stages,  to  have  occupied  a  qaj  of  the  legislature,  their  pay, 
for  these  enactments,  must  have  amounted  to  $60,000.  The 
whole  amount  of  appropriations  b  $150,000.  Had  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  m(»ey,  Mr  Johnson  observes,  '  been  ex- 
pended forty  years  smce,  m  maturing  a  weU  digested  system  of 
common  schools,  and  of  higher  institutions,  Pennsylvania  might 
have  spared  herself  the  di^race,  of  having  many  thousands  of 
persons,  who  are  annually  called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
citizens  in  voting  by  ballot,  who  can  neither  write  a  ballot,  read 
it  when  written,  nor  even  read  their  own  names,  whether  print- 
ed or  written.' 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  reason  for  congratulation  and  thank- 
folness,  in  the  fact,  that  almost  every  part  of  our  country  is  far 
more  favored  than  Europe,  in  regard  to  education.  With  the 
exception  of  some  neglected  districts,  both  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  have  one  in  ten  of  their  children  under  instruction, 
a  larger  proportion  than  any  country  in  Europe,  except  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Scotland.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  in  those  countries  in  which  the  higher  classes  only 
are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government,  the  ignorance  of 
others  may  not  injure  it  at  once.  But  what  may  be  safe  in 
such  circumstances,  is  ruin  to  a  government  in  which  the  people 
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ni/e,  and  impress  their  character  on  all  its  measures.  To  be 
iindij^erent  to  a  danger  like  this,  is  to  sleep  b  view  of  an  ad- 
vancmg  enemy. 

Surely  this  apathy  cannot  continue,  in  States,  which  like 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  are  so  extensively  and  vigorous- 
ly engaged  in  internal  unprovements.  We  should  hope  that 
every  canal,  and  every  rail  road,  would  not  only  convi^  new 
fight  to  the  regions  it  traverses,  but  be  viewed  as  it  reaUy  is, 
as  a  new  evidence  of  the  value  of  knowledge  and  the  impor- 
tance of  education ;  and  could  we  gain  the  attention  of  their 
citizens  we  would  urge  ufoa  them  the  heart-stirring  ajqpeal  of 
the  New  Jersey  Committee : 

^  Let  us,  as  freemen  and  republicans,  never  forget,  that  the 
onl^' safeguard  of  our  liberties,  next  to  the  blessing  of  God,  is 
a  virtuous  and  enlightened  edvcaiion  V 


Art.  VII. — Associations  op  Teachers. 

Cimt^iJtuium  of  the  School  AsaocioHon  of  the  Counhf  ofMMUnx^  1799. 

An  Address  delivered  at  a  Meeting  held  in  Dorchesterfor  the  purpose  €jf 

fonrdtur  an  Association  qf  Teackers  for  Nhrfotk  Omnhf.    By  Wiir- 

LiAM  RvsBELi..    Boston.  1690. 
ConHituiion  and  By-Lanos  of  tke  School  AssoeMon  of  Rtnsselaet 

Cotmiy,  JV*.  F. ;  to  which  u  added  an  Address  proposing  a  plan  qf 

Common  Sehoid  Education.    Troy.  1831. 

The  remark  has  now  become  common  place,  that  '  imtrue- 
ters  have  hitherto  been  too  much  isolated  y  that  the  only  mode 
of  rendering  their  experience  available  to  the  conmiuniQr,  of 
promoting  meir  own  improvement,  and  of  elevating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  profession,  is  to  form  associations^  or  collect  assem- 
blies of  teachers,  where  their  common  interests  and  duties 
and  occupations  shall  be  the  subjects  of  consideration.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  present  a  laboured  argument,  to  prove 
that  as  certainly  as  social  intercourse  is  the  means  by  iriiich 
the  savage  becomes  civilized,  so  certainly  is  every  science  pro-^ 
rooted,  and  every  art  improved,  by  the  association  of  those  de- 
voted to  it,  and  the  interchange  of  their  views  and  experience, 
and  their  combination,  when  necessary,  to  encourage  the  im- 
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provement  of  others.  Education  is  both  a  science  and  art,  and 
tt  b  high  time  that  every  means  should  ^be  employed  to  reduce 
its  hidi^rto  empirical  processes  to  s<»nething  like  system ;  and 
to  coUect  die  scattered  experience  of  educators  into  a  body  of 
principles.  We  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  pamphlets  before  us,  and 
in  the  numerous  associations  springing  up  in  various  dii*ections, 
and  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, and  the  American  Lyceum,  the  evidence  that  these 
views  are  ripidly  pervading  our  country. 

The  first  association  of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  fcrmed  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, more  than  thirty  years  since,  under  the  name  of  the 
School  Association  of  Imddlesex  Coun^.  It  owed  its  origin, 
as  we  learn  from  some  of  its  members,  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 
its  first  President,  the  Rev.  WiDiam  Woodbridge,  at  that  time 
instructer  of  a  female  school  in  Middletown,  and  who  had  then 
introduced  many  of  those  plans  of  instruction  which  are  deemed 
recent  improvements. 

We  find  fit)m  the  printed  copy  of  its  constitution,  and  one 
of  its  circulars,  which  lie  before  us,  dated  1799,  that  its  great 
objects  were,  ^  to  promote  a  systematic  course  of  school  edu- 
cation,' to  secure  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples in  the  schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  elevate  the  character 
aiid  qualifications  of  teachers.  With  a  l^erality  of  spirit^ 
which  we  hope  will  be  imitated  in  associations  now  formed, 
membership  was  not  confined  to  those  who  belonged  to  the 
profi^ssion,  butjextended  to  oS  who  icished  to  promote  the  same 
objects.  So  far  as  we  can  discern  the  course  o{  poKofy  as 
well  as  liberalitjfj  it  is  to  engage  every  real  and  inteUigent 
friend  of  education  to  attend  and  unite  in  these  assemblies; 
and  we  know  not  on  what  ground  their  exclusion  can  be 
justified. 

The  circular  which  we  have  before  us,  contains  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  just  then  passed  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  a 
set  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  schools  recommended 
by  the  .^sociation.  Among  other  things,  they  recommend  a 
particular  plan  for  the  distribution  of  time,  and  the  general  mode 
of  instruction  ;  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  daily  by 
those  capable  of  reading  correcdy,  accompanied  by  questions 
and  remarks ;  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  register  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  every  schod,  containing  an  account  of 
those  distinguished  for  good  and  evil  conduct,  and  the  forma- 
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tioD  of  a  Ubrary  of  cku$  books  by  the  district,  which  shall,  be 
used  by  all  ^e  successive  scholars.  A  resident  of  the  county 
informs  us,  that  this  association  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  that  the  recommendation  given  by  it 
to  instructers,  was  considered  among  the  best  testimonials.  ISut 
the  eflbrt  appears  to  have  been  premature  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  Association  declined. 

The  pamphlets  before  us  contain  the  constitutions  of  two  of  the 
Associations  recently  formed,  which  probably  will  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  all. 

In  the  Norfolk  Association  of  Teachers,  the  Constitution  pro- 
poses as  its  great  object '  to  obtam  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  means  best  adapted  for  communicatmg  instruction,  and  f(»: 
the  diffiision  of  useful  knowledge,  and  admits  all  who  are  interest- 
ed in  this  object.  It  allows  ladies  to  attend  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  Association,  which  occur  annually,  and  are  to  be  render- 
ed mteresting  by  lectures  and  addresses. 

The  Rensselaer  County  School  Association,  in  addition  to 
this,  propose  to  form  collections  of  books,  apparatus,  and  speci- 
mens in  natural  history,  to  have  lectures  and  experiments  in 
science,  and  to  estabUsh  Sub- Associations,  who  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  suitable  conditions  to  make  use  of  its  collections, 
its  meetings  are  to  be  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Saturday  of 
every  month.  Lecturers  are  appointed  on  most  of  the  impor- 
tant subjects  of  instruction ;  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  th  at 
while  each  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  and  assigned  to  separate  lecturers,  the  varied  and  im- 
portant subjects  ot  primary  instruction^  are  given  to  a  singk 
lecturer y  and  those  of  secondary  mstruction,  '  for  the  older  scIk^I- 
ars  of  common  schools, '  to  another.  We  think  one  or  two 
of  the  lectureships  on  chemistry  might  have  been  assigned  to  the 
humbler,  but  more  necessary  arts  and  sciences,  which  form  the 
daily  occupations  of  the  mass  of  pupils  in  our  schools.  Tlie 
Association  has  also  established  a  Professorship  of  School  In- 
struction,  and  directs  its  officers  to  solicit  donations,  not  only 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  but  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  They  announce  that  they  have  received 
assurance  of  sufficient  fonds  for  one  season,  and  that  persons 
shall  receive  the  instructions  of  this  Professor,  including  the 
use  of  a  library  and  apparatus,  for  nine  weeks  from  the  12th  of 
April  or  the  2d  of  August,  1831 — for  one  half  of  the  usual  fees, 
or  $1037i  each  term. 
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AssciciatioDS  of  teacfhers  have  long  existed  in  Gennany ; 
and  have  been  regarded  as  an  hnportant  means  of  exciting 
and  maintaining  the  spirit  of  improvement  on  education.  A 
sketch  of  their  mode  of  proceeding  cannot  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers. 

These  Associations,  consist  of  the  teachers  and  those  who 
have  the  oversight  of  schools,  and  the  ministers  in  each  dio- 
cess  or  district.  Where  their  number  and  situation  are  such 
as  to  require  it,  each  district  is  sub-divided  into  two  or  three 
Associations.  Some  of  these  meet  quarterly,  others  every 
month.  The  session  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  generally  held  at  a  school 
room,  in  order  that  books  and  apparatus  may  be  at  hand  for 
practical  illustrations.  The  expenses  are  paid  in  some  cases 
by  the  government,  and  in  others  by  individual  contribution. 

Questions  are  proposed  at  every  meeting,  for  discussion  at 
the  next ;  and  in  some  Associations,  all  the  members  are  re- 
quired to  prepare  written  answers  at  home,  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  presiding  officer,  previous  to  the  next  Association.  At 
that  time  these  replies  are  read,  and  the  President  exhibits 
briefly  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries  on  the  subject,  pro- 
posed. 

To  every  subject,  a  certain  hour  is  assigned,  and  when 
that  time  expires,  another  topic  is  taken  up.  A  pause  of 
ten  minutes  is  allowed  after  the  discussion  of  each  subject,  to 
give  the  njembers  opportunity  to  make  inquiries  and  converse 
in  a  desultory  manner ;  to  walk  out  of  the  hall  if  they  please, 
or  otherwise  relax  themselves.  But  the  most  punctual  atten- 
dance and  strict  attention  are  required,  while  subjects  are  un- 
der formal  discussion.  The  session  is  usually  commenced  by 
sindng  a  hymn  and  uniting  in  a  short  prayer. 

The  exercises  are  intended  to  be  chiefly  of  a  practical  kbd. 
But  theoretical  instruction  is  by  no  means  excluded,  and  an 
address  is  often  delivered  on  the  philosophy  of  education,  in 
some  one  of  its  varied  departments.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  subjects  a(  discussion. 

1-  The  knowledge  necessary  to  an  instructer,  and  edu- 
cator. 

2.  His  duties  and  the  importance  of  his  charge. 

3.  Methods  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  an  educator  requires.    Proper  school  disciplii^e.    De- 
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partments  of  instruction  —  the  matter — the  extent  of  the  va- 
rious branches  —  their  tendency  and  influence  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  man.  The  ends  which  the  teacher  should  pursue  in 
his  particular  department.  The  limits  of  the  different  de- 
partments. The  division  of  the  subjects  accordmg  to  the  hours 
employed,  the  length  of  Ume  devoted  to  them,  and  the  proper 
division  of  classes.  Defects  of  the  common  methods  of  in- 
struction. Proposals  and  descriptions  of  better  plans  and 
methods  especisJly  those  of  Pestalozzi-^of  his  principles,  and 
of  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  those  of  others.  Read- 
ing. Informadon  in  regard  to  the  most  proper  books  upon  ed- 
ucation and  the  duties  of  teachers  —  directions  for  using  them 
with  profit.  Answers  to  questions  asked  by  members  of  the 
Association,  upon  instruction  and  discipline.  Conversation, 
involving  the  practical  experience  of  the  teachers. 

4.  Directions  for  fiilling  the  duties  of  an  educator — his 
general  conduct  —  his  relations  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  — 
to  the  parents — and  to  the  children. 

Those  exercises  which  are  more  strictly  practical,  consist  b 
teaching  the  children,  or  a  class  of  teachers  present,  upon 
proposed  or  approved  methods — exercises  of  the  teachers  in 
reading — the  public  reading  of  the  best  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed  at  the  previous  Association  —  and  examinations 
upon  the  contents  of  the  authorized  school  books.  Every 
member  of  the  association  is  expected  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate the  way  and  manner  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  knowl- 
edge and  readiness  in  instruction ;  and  to  furnish  proper  evi- 
idence  of  the  accuracy  of  his  views  and  suggestions. 

The  term  is  obviously  too  limited  to  admit  of  a  complete 
course  of  instruction,  upon  all,  or  indeed  any,  of  these  subjects. 
The  Association  can  only  attend  to  the  plans  and  suggestions 
of  those  experienced  teachers  who  have  made  the  greatest 
improvements.'  It  is  expected,  however,  that  each  member, 
who  is  a  teacher,  will  be  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  and  carry  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
methods  home  with  him,  and  so  far  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit, introduce  them  into  his  school. 

The  following  is  the  particular  course  of  exercises,  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Teachers  at  Neuvied,  near  the  Rhine. 

At  9  o'clock,  precisely,  the  meeting  is  opened  with  a  verse 
of  a  hymn,  to  be  sung  by  all,  and  followed  by  a  short  prayer. 
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The  subject  t)f  instruction  in  singing  is  th^Ti  taken  up,  and 
continued  till  10  minutes  before  10  o'clock.  After  a  recess  of 
10  minutes,  from  10  to  half  past  10  o'clock  is  occupied  with 
the  method  of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  and  from  40  minutes 
past  10,  till  10  minutes  past  11,  with  instruction  in  the  native 
(German)  language;  from  20 minutes  past  11,  till  12  o'clock, 
with  instruction  in  reading ;  and  from  10  minutes  past  12,  till 
10  minutes  before  1  o'clock,  with  reading  the  Bible,  and  exer- 
cises in  the  catechisms ;  the  session  is  then  concluded  by  a 
hymn,  in  which  every  voice  unites. 

In  a  former  number,  we  gave  some  account  of  a  teachers^ 
festival^  in  Germany,  which  serves  to  show  the  effects  of 
these  Associations  on  the  spirit  of  the  profession.  But  a  sim- 
ple review  of  the  exercises  we  have  described,  cannot  fail 
to  satisfy  every  intelligent  friend  of  education,  that  a  set  of 
'district  and  county  A^ociations,  formed  on  these  principles, 
and  holding  regular  meetings,  would  do  more  to  improve  the 
state  of  our  schools,  than  all  the  laws  and  measures  which 
legislative  wisdom  could  devise  without  Indeed,  we  believe, 
that  it  b  only  by  measures  of  this  kind  that  the  impulse  can 
be  ^ven  to  legislative  bodies.  In  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  enlightened  rulers  may  originate  measures 
to  enlighten  and  improve  their  people ;  and  it  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  much  has  been  done  in  Germany,  not  by  accumula- 
ting funds  for  schools,  or  simply  by  imposing  taxes,  but  by  de- 
manding ample  qualifications  in  teachers^  and  providing  the 
best  means  of  instruction  for  them  in  their  professional  studies. 
In  our  country,  the  rulers  must  adapt  their  measures  to  puilic 
opinion,  if  they  mean  to  give  them  efficacy,  and  to  retam 
their  own  inJ9uence.  The  law  which  is  passed  in  opposition 
to  this,  becomes  almost  of  course,  a  dead  letter ;  and  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  promoting  improvements,  is  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  and  elevate  the  public  opinion,  until  it  demands 
those  measures  which  would  now  be  regarded  with  apathy  or 
dislike. 

Let  the  parent,  the  school  visiter,  the  inend  of  education, 
the  instructor  —  begm  at  home.  LiCt  him  ham,  and  practice, 
and  recommend  improved  plans  of  education  and  instruction. 
Let  him  show  and  publish  the  results — let  him  present  living 
evidence  of  the  economy  of  time,  and  money,  and  health,  and 
the  elevation  of  character  they  produce,  and  he  will  soon  ex- 
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cite  others  to  imitate  them,  and  the  whole  community  to  re- 
quire them  in  their  schools. 

•  The  Address  of  Mr  Russell  before  the  Norfolk  Association, 
presents  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  manner,  the  advanta- 
ges of  these  Associations  to  its  members,  to  the  profession  gene- 
rally, and  to  the  community.  He  begins  with  presenting  the 
task  of  imparting  knowledge  in  its  proper  light  —  as  one  of 
great  magnitude  and  peculiar  delicacy,  demanding  for  those 
who  are  to  engage  in  it  every  aid  which  can  be  afforded.  He 
maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  common  prejudice,  the  impor- 
tant truth,  that  to  instruct  ably  in  the  elementary  branches, 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  subjects ;  and 
he  urges,  that  if  teachers  woidd  not  be  mere  tools  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  *  they  must  be  men  of  study,  of  hard  earn- 
ed acquirements.'  The  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
profession,  will  be  the  obvious  result  of  their  association  and 
improvement,  and  the  benefit  to  the  community  from  both 
these  results  cannot  be  doubted.  We  wish  that  our  limits 
would  allow  us  to  present  many  portions  of  its  contents  to  our 
readers.  We  cannot  omit  one  passage,  which  we  could  wish 
to  see  engraved  on  the  mind  of  every  parent. 

*  There  is  no  escape  from  education — ^the  question  solely 
is  —  shall  it  be  good  or  bad,  defective  or  comparatively  com- 
plete. Education  is  going  on  ceaselessly,  in  the  family  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  school.' 

Annexed  to  the  constitution  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Asso- 
ciation, we  find  an  address  by  its  President,  Mr  Eaton,  present- 
ed to  the  Utica  Convention  the  lastwmter,  and  published  by  the 
order  of  the  Association.  It  contains  *an  answer  to  the  question  — 
To  what  extent  can  mstruction  m  the  natural  sciences  be  intro- 
duced into  our  common  schools  ?  Professor  Eaton  maintains 
that  they  may  be  taught  in  common  schools,  as  extensively  as 
in  our  scientific  institutions,  without  neglecting  any  of  the  pre- 
sent studies,  by  preparing  instructers  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  Rensselaer  school.  He  presents  a 
catalogue  of  *  savings  of  time '  fix)m  other  subjects,  to  be  de- 
voted to  this,  in  which  he  proposes  to  teach  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  grammar,  more  thoroughly  and  rapidly  of  *  time  lost '  *  in 
show,'  *  in  unprofitable  amusements,'  and  in  erroneous  meth- 
ods of  study ;  and  presents  a  number  of  valuable  hmts,  which 
wejl  deserve  the  attention  of  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  meth- 
od of  teachings  he  proposes,  that  until  instructers  generally  shall 
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become  qualified,  circuity  or  itinercUvf^  teacher$j  shaD  be  em- 
ployed to  attend  to  these  branches  of  instruction  in  the  schoob 
of  a  particular  district,  giving  &  lecture  in  each  every  week, 
and  direcdng  and  advising  the  instructer  in  pursuing  the  course* 
We  shall  rejoice  to  see  some  plan  of  this  kind  in  operation,  and 
we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  childi'en  shall  no  k>n- 
ger  be  made  familiar  with  the  names  of  animals  and  vegetables 
in  another  hemisphere,  while  they  are  left  in  ignorance  of  those 
which  surround  them. 


Abt.  VIII.  —  Practical  Lessons. 

1.  Arithmetic  of  Sensible  Objects. 

Several  days,  and  perhaps  as  many  weeks,  may  pass,  be* 
fore  the  child  should  be  carried  farther  than  the  number  three, 
in  coufiting,  adding,  or  subtracdng.  If  his  instructer  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  introduce  a  sufficient  range  and  variety  of  ob- 
jects, his  progress  will  now  become  more  apparent.  Proceed- 
mg  in  the  slow  and  careful  manner  already  described,  he  will 
easily  learn  to  count,  add,  and  subtract  four,  five,  and  even  six. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  those  whose  occupations  have  not 
permitted  them  to  make  the  attempt,  what  a  variety  of  exer- 
cises may  be  invented  with  the  aid  of  only  six  objects.  The 
foUowing  are  a  few  of  them. 

Here  are  some  cherries ;  will  you  count  them  ?  ^  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six.'  Now,  how  many  cherries  have  I?  *  Six.' 
If  I  should  give  you  one  of  them,  how  many  should  I  have 
left?  *Five.'  If  I  should  give  you  the  whole  number,  six, 
and  you  should  eat  one  of  them,  how  many  should  you  have 
left?  If  you  should  eat  two  of  them,  how  many  would  there 
be  left?  If  the  pupil  seems  to  find  difficulty  in  determining, 
let  him  eat  one,  two,  &c.,  of  the  number,  and  count  the  re- 
mainder. To  the  inexperienced  teacher,  these  lessons  may 
appear  trivial ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  every  one  who  will 
fairly  make  the  experiment,  and  who  is  more  anxious  to  have 
his  pupib  understand  what  they  learn,  than  to  have  them  ac- 
quire the  habits  of  a  parrot,  will  find  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  erring  on  Uiis  hand  with  young  minds. 
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Here  is  one  apple,  and  here  is  one  apple ;  how  many  are 
one  and  one  ?  ^  Two.'  Here  is  one  more  ;  I  will  put  it  with 
die  others ;  how  many  are  two  and  one  ?  Here  is  one  more 
still ;  if  I  put  it  with  die  other  three,  how  many  will  there  be 
then  ?  Now  I  will  give  you  two  of  them ;  how  many  apples 
have  you  ?  How  many  have  I  ?  Have  you  as  many  as  I  ?  Has 
either  of  us  more  than  the  other  ?  Now  we  will  both  lay  our 
apples  together  on  the  table.  How  many  did  you  lay  there? 
How  many  did  1  ?  How  many  are  there  on  die  table  ?  Do  two 
apples  and  two  apples,  alwajrs  make  four  apples  ? 

What  is  this  ?  *  A  rose.'  How  many  roses  have  I  ?  *  Qpe/ 
Now  how  many  ?  ^  Three.'  I  shall  give  ypu  one  of  them. 
Now  how  many  have  1  ?  How  many  have  you  ?  Which  has 
the  most  ?  If  I  give  you  apodier,  how  many  shall  you  then 
have  ?    Which  will  then  have  the  most  ? 

How  many  hands  have  you  ?  How  many  have  I  ?  How 
many  have  we  both  ?  Hold  out  one  of  your  bands.  How 
many  thumbs  on  it  ?  How  many  fingers  ?  How  many  thumbs 
and  fingers  together  ?  If  there  were  one  more,  how  many 
would  there  be  ?  How  many  are  one  and  one  ?  Two  and 
t)ne  ?    Three  and  one  ?    Four  and  one  ?    Five  and  one  ? 

There  are  some  cubes  on  the  window.  Will  you  bring  me 
one  of  them  ?  Now  you  may  bnng  another.  How  many 
have  you  brought  in  die  whole?  You  may  bring  two  more. 
How  many  have  1  now  ?  You  may  lay  them  all  on  the  wb» 
dow  again.  How  many  have  you  now  laid  away  ?  How  many 
ones  is  four  ? 

Now  bring  me  two  of  them,  and  put  them  m  this  hand. 
Bring  now  another  two,  and  put  them  in  the  other  hand.  How 
many  twos  have  I  in  this  hand?  How  many  twos  m  the  other 
hand  ?  How  many  twos  in  both  hands  ?  How  many  ones  are  two 
twos  ?  You  may  bring  me  another  two.  How  many  twos  have  I 
DOW  ?  How  many  ones  ?  Are  three  twos  as  many  as  six  ones  ? 
If  1  have  two  apples,  and  you  have  two,  and  Robert  has  two,  how 
many  shall  we  all  have  ?  How  many  ones  will  there  be  ?  If  I  eat 
one  of  mine,  and  you  one  of  yours,  and  Robert  one  of  his,  how 
many  shall  we  all  have  then  ?  How  many  diall  we  all  have 
eaten?  Will  any  one  have  more  than  another?  Then  if  we 
eat  the  rest  of  them,  how  many  shall  we  all  have  eaten  ?  How 
many  will  you  have  eaten?  How  many  will  Robert?  How 
many  shall  I  ?  In  this  case  mental  arithmedc  is  mtroduced ;  but 
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it  is  by  an  almost  imperceptible  departure  from  the  use  of  sen- 
sible objects,  which  renders  it  easy. 

What  have  I  now?  *  An  orange.*  How  many  oranges,  two, 
or  one  ?  *  One.'  I  shall  cut  the  orange  in  two  as  nearly  in  the 
middle  as  I  can ;  here  is  one  piece  for  you  and  another  for 
myself.  How  many  oranges  have  I  now  ?  (After  some  hesi- 
tation) '  One.'  And  have  you  one,  too  ?  *  Yes.*  But  yours 
and  mine  both  made  but  one  orange  before  I  cut  it ;  can  the 
whole  make  more  than  one  now  ?  *  I  do  not  know.*  Surely 
not ;  but  there  is  a  name  for  each  of  these  pieces.  Should  you 
like  to  know  it?  *  Yes.*  Well,  your  piece  is  a  half.  Mine, 
too,  is  a  half.  Half  of  what  ?  '  Half  of  an  orange.*  Right. 
Tell  me  now  how  many  oranges  you  have.  *  Half.*  Half  of 
how  many  ?  *  Two.*  No ;  half  of  one.  How  many  halves  are 
there  to  an  orange  ?  *  Two.*  How  many  whole  oranges  will  two 
halves  make?  *One.'  Let  us  put  them  together  and  see. 
Now  you  may  eat  yours ;  but  stop  — tell  me  what  you  are  gobg 
to  eat.  *  Half  an  orange.*  You  may  keep  it  a  few  moments 
longer. 

Here  »•  another  orange.  Take  it,  divide  it,  and  give  it  to 
Rdbert  and  Jane.  Let  one  have  just  as  much  as  the  other. 
Very  well.  How  much  has  Jane  ?  *  Halt'  How  much  has 
Robert  1  *  Half.'  How  many  halves  have  Jane  and  Robert 
both  ?  *  Two.*  How  many  whole  ones  ?  *  One.*  You,  and  I, 
and  Jane,  and  Robert  have  each  half  an  orange ;  how  many 
halves  does  that  make  ?  *  Four.*  How  many  whole  ones  ?  (No 
answer.)  Let  us  put  them  together,  as  they  were  before  I  cut 
them.  Can  you  do  it  ?  You  may  try.  Tell  me  now  exactly 
what  you  have  done.  *  I  have  put  yotnr  half  orange  with  mine, 
and  it  makes  one  orange.  Then  I  have  put  Robert's  half 
orange  and  Jane's  half  orange  together,  and  it  makes  another 
orange.*"  Now  tell  me  how  many  halves  two  whole  things 
make.     How  many  whole  things  will  four  halves  make  ? 

Such  may  be  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  Fractions.  'If  taught 
in  a  method  like  this,  they  are  perfectly  intelligible,  even  to 
very  young  children,  while  on  the  common  plan,  and  without 
the  preliminary  aid  of  sensible  objects,  they  are  rarely  under- 
stood thoroughly  by  children,  or  even  by  some  adults. 

A  Teacher. 
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2.  Writing, 

While  employed  as  teacher  of  an  academy,  b  1812, 1  was 
led  to  reJ9ect  on  the  nature  of  writing,  as  a  mere  imitaiive  art^ 
in  which  we  have  only  to  copy  certain  characters,  agreed  on  by 
all,  and  invariable,  except  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  accu- 
'  racy  and  beauty  and  uniformity  with  which  they  are  made.  To 
aid  in  this  we  have  the  best  models  which  the  best  writers  have 
been  able  to  furnish  us.  Nothing  remains,  then,  but  to  use  the 
eye  and  the  hand. 

I  began  to  question  my  pupils  as  to  their  own  performances. 
I  asked  a  boy  showing  him  the  book  of  another, — ^Is  that  a 
made  right  ?  *  No,  Sir.*  Why  not  ?  *  It  is  too  broad.'  How  da 
you  know  ?  ^  Because  the  copy  is  not  so  broad.'  Pointing  to  his 
own  book,  I  said.  Is  your  n  right  ?  ^  No,  Sir,  it  is  too  wide.'  Is 
there  any  other  fault  ?    '  Yes,  the  turn  is  too  sharp.' 

Can  you  tell  when  you  make  a  letter  right  ?  *  Yes,  Sir  ; 
sometimes.'  How?  *  By  seeing  whether  it  is  like  the  copy.^ 
Then  you  do  not  need  to  have  me  tell  you.     ^  No,  Sir.' 

Now  observe —  When  you  write,  you  are  learning  to  make 
letters  m  the  same  shape  as  others  make  them ;  only  as  cor- 
reedy  and  beautifully  as  they  can  be  made.  I  try  to  give  you 
the  best  copies.  Now  if  I  tell  you  a  fault  in  a  letter,  it  is  by 
examining  whether  it  is  like  a  good  copy.  Cannot  you  see 
this  ?  *  Yes,  Sir.'  Can  you  not  find  out  all  your  own  faults, 
then,  if  you  wiD  ?  *  Yes,  Sir  ?  Can  you  not  correct  them  ? 
'  Some  of  them  I  can.'  So  you  may  aQ,  with  time  and  care ; 
but  it  must  be  by  degrees. 

From  this  time,  each  boy  was  his  own  critic.  He  was  re- 
quired to  write  a  line,  and  dien  stop  and  examine  its  defects, 
and  point  out  the  letters  which  were  correct,  and  those  which 
were  faulty.  I  found  my  pupils  perfectly  competent  to  the 
task ;  and  the  plan  excited  an  interest  in  the  employment,  pro- 
duced habits  of  attention,  and  led  to  a  degree  of  improvement, 
which  I  had  never  before  seen. 

The  same  plan  now  forms  a  part  of  Jacotol's  system  of  in- 
struction, which  is  tlius  described  by  an  Endisli  audior. 

*  After  receiying  itvo  lessons  in  reading,  me  learner  is  taught 
to  write  as  follows : 

'  Instead  of  commencing  with  elementary  lines,  curves,  and 
letters,  in  what  is  called  text-hand,  a  complete  sentence,  written 
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hy  the  master,  or  engraved,  in  sTnaU-kand,  is  put  before  his 
eyes,  which  he  is  directed  to  copy.  For  obvious  reasons,  this 
sentence  is  generally  the  same  as  that  from  which  he  received 
his  first  notions  of  reading.  The  two  pursuits  are  thus  made 
mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and  the  pupil  very  soon  learns, 
by  himself,  to  distinguish  between  the  printed  characters,  and 
those  employed  in  writing.  He  writes,  as  weD  as  he  can,  the 
first  word,  "  The,"  and  no  fiirther  progress  must  be  made,  till, 
by  an  attentive  comparisdn  of  his  own  performance  with  the 
original  copy,  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  faults  and  defects  of 
the  former. 

^  The  questions  referred  to,  as  necessary  to  be  put  to  the  pupil^ 
are  of  a  simDar  character  and  tendency  to  die  following:  — 
Pointing  to  the  first  letter  of  die  pupil's  attempt,  and  directing 
him  to  look  carefully  both  at  it  and  the  copy,  the  teachier  says : 
Is  this  ^WeD  made  i  "  No,  it  is  too  high,  or  too  short,  or  too 
k>ng,'^  &c.  CouM  it  be  made  better?  "  I  think  so.'  What 
mtfst  you  do,  then,  to  improve  it?  "  Make  it  longer,  or  shorter, 
or  broader,'^  be.  How  Could  you  have  made  it  better  at  firdt  ? 
**By  paying  more  attention." 

These  questions,  !t  is  easily  seen,  may  be  indefinitely  variefi 
and  extended,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  the  principle 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  pupU  always  corrects  Am- 
sdf.  Each  letter  passes  under  a  similar  review,  and  the  whole 
word  is  then  written  over  again ;  the  second,  and  each  successive 
attempt,  being  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  investigation,  until 
the  pupO  learns  to  correct,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every 
fault,  as  previously  particularized  by  himself.  He  then  goes  on 
to  the  second  word,  m  examining  which  the  process  Just  de- 
scribed is  mvariably  employed,  and  so  on  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  tbe  sentence ;  recoUecdng,  that  every  time  a. fresh  word 
is  taken,  the  writing  must  commence  with  the  first  word  writ-  ' 
ten,  that  all  the  results  of  die  attention  previously  bestowed,  may 
.  embraced  and  preserved  each  time  of  transcription,  and  that 
the  pupil  may  not  fall  again  into  any  of  the  errors  of  which  he 
has  already  been  made  concious.  When  the  child  begins  to 
transcribe  a  sentence  or  two  tolerably  weD,  he  is  required  to 
write  from  memory,  and  afterwards  note  his  faults  by  compar- 
ison with  the  original  copy.' 

Hie  writer  expresses  the  apprehension  that  writing  is  begun 
too  soon.  My  own  conviction  is  that  it  should  be  commenced 
simultaneously  with  reading  —  Indeed  I  have  never  seen  pupib 
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of  the  same  age  so  fiuniliar  with  the  meaniDg  and  use  of  hui^ 
guage  as  those  of  a  Pestalozzian  school  who  learned  to  read  in 
learning  to  write  <—  whose  first  spelling  and  reading  lessons  were 
words  and  short  phrases  written  by  themselves.     Editoiu 
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Thusday  morning.  In  speaking  of  the  studies  which  were  to  re* 
ceive  attention  during  the  term,  the  teacher  remarked  that  one 
above  all  others  she  considered  of  great  importance — it  was  one 
she  wished  all  to  engage  in,  while  with  her,  and  to  continue  it 
throughout  life.  This  was  the  study  of  Human  Nature,  '  Know- 
ledge on  this  point  is  to  be  gained  in  a  variety  of  ways;  by  noticing 
those  about  you,  particularly  in  so  large  a  school;  —  from  History ; 
—  and  above  all  other  sources,  the  history  contained  in  the  Bible.* 
A  portio|i  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  was  considered^  the  subject 
of  their  discontent  after  leaving  Egypt,  and  then  practically  ap- 
plied. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  the  murmurings  and  discontent 
of  this  people,  were  to  be  ascribed  to  their  cii  cumstanees  or  char" 
acter?   (Answer  together)  Character. 

This  may  be  proved,  the  teacher  continued,  by  a  reference  to 
Moses,  who,  was  at  all  times  a  pattern  of  meekness.  (An  account 
of  his  trials  at  full  length.)  Was  all  this  patience  and  meekness 
to  be  ascribed  to  character  or  circumstances  ? 

(Answer  together)  Character. 

Most  certainly ;  For  the  effect  of  his  circumstances,  wouTd  natu- 
rally be  to  produce  the  reverse  of  all  this. 

Now  to  bring  the  subject  nearer  home,  how  many  are  acquaint^ 
ed  with  individuals  in  this  school,  or  elsewhere,  who  habitually  man- 
ifest a  murmuring,  discontented  spirit,  let  their  circumstances  be 
what  they  may  7  (All  vote  in  the  affirmative.)  Are  such  individuals^ 
generally  unhappy  ?  Yes ;  And  do  they  generaUy  make  those  about 
Uiem  miserable  ?  Yes.  I  have  known  many  such  individuals. 
They  always  had  some  source  of  uneasiness,  however  they  might 
be  situated  —  never  contented,  never  happy.  If  at  school,  they 
wish  themselves  at  home — if  at  home,  they  wish  to  be  at  school  — 
always  desiring  a  change  in  their  situation,  complaining  of  their 
teacher  —  of  their  companions — of  their  studies  —  of  their  board- 
ing-houses—  of  their  food,  their  clothing,  and  indeed  of  every- 
thing of  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  complain. 

And  now  since  such  a  state  of  feeling  is  productive  only  of 
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misery,  how  many  are  willing  to  enter  into  an  engagement,  to  try 
for  one  week,  the  experiment  of  forl)earing  aU  complaints  of  what- 
ever kind,  whether  of  yourself  or  others ;  —  not  even  to  complain 
of  your  own  intellect  or  capacities.  Let  difficulties  be  stated 
where  they  can  be  remedied  but  not  complained  of.  How  many 
are  in  favour  of  this  experiment  V 

'  It  is  a  vote.  Young  Ladies !  This  gives  me  pleasure  !  ' 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was  this.  After  the  lapse  of  two 
days,  when  the  report  was  called  for,  not  more  than  six  were 
found,- who  had  broken  their  resolution;  and  of  these,  some  had 
spoken  only  one  sentence,  some  only  one  word,  stopping  short  as 
soon  as  they  recollected  themselves. 

GENERAL    REUARILS DISCIPLINE. 

At  the  close  of  a  recess  the  teacher  proposed  that  in  fliture  the 
bell  should  be  gently  struck,  instead  of  a  violent  ringing,  in  the 
passages,  and  doors.  This  experiment  she  had  tried  for  a  few  days 
past,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  who  had  sufficient  sagacity  to 
ascertain  for  themselves,  when  recess  had  closed.  It  was  not  her 
wish  that  all  should  remain  within  sound  of  the  bell,  but  that  they 
should  carefully  notice  appearances. 

The  signs  of  a  close  of  recess  were  specified. 

Some  always  remained  in  the  hall.  At  the  ringing  c^  the  bell 
these  would  hasten  to  there  seats;  those  in  the  entry  would  fol- 
low; —  and  immediately  afler,  those  on  the  steps,  and  in  the  yard. 

Any  who  had  walked  to  a  distance,  would  notice  when  the 
carrent  set  towards  the  seminary,  and  all  would  soon  be  in  their 
proper  places. 

This  introduced  the  subject  of  moderation  in  discipline.  *  In  all 
you  may  have  to  do  with  government,  act  upon  this  principle.  Be 
firm,  but  not  peremptory.  If  you  wish  obedience  from  a  child  some- 
what unmanageable,  give  your  directions  in  an  undertone  of  voice. 
Use  decision,  but  not  violence.  You  will  accomplish  nothing  by 
scolding,  or  loud  talking.' 

The  treatment  of  scholars  a  little  inclined  to  be  cross-grained 
was  the  next  subject  of  remarks. 

'  If  you  have  among  your  companions  an  individual  of  this  de- 
scription, take  this  means  to  cure  her.' 

'  Appear  not  to  notice  such  an  one  at  all.  Do  n't  let  her  feel  that 
she  attracts  the  attention  of  any.  For  instance,  suppose  it  is  ex- 
pected of  an  individual,  that  she  will  refuse  to  express  her  opin- 
ion by  vote,  when  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so,  be  careful  not  to  look 
towards  her,  do  n't  mind  her  hand.  And  so  if  an  individual  should 
take  it  into  her  head  to  do  something  to  excite  a  laugh,  do  n't  re- 
gard it.  Keep  perfectly  sober,  and  not  let  her  suppose  you  think 
her  witty.     This  will  cure  her  of  attempts  at  drollery. 
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'  Where  yoa  see  a  persoD  deairoas  of  atirascting  attention,  by 
artifice,  be  enre  to  pass  her  by,  uad  seek  a  companion  elsewhere.' 

'  It  is  very  common  for  children  to  try  occasionally  the  experi- 
ment of  exciting  a  little  commotion  for  the  gratification  of  this 
lore  of  attention.  For  instance,  they  will  perhaps  refuse  to  eat,  that 
concern  may  be  expressed  for  their  health.  Let  them  ha?e  their 
own  way  in  snch  cases ;  do  n't  urge  them ; — tell  them  it  is  good  to  go 
without  breakfast  once  in  a  while ;  —  it  is  good  to  go  without 
dinner  if  you  hare  no  appetite.  —  Abstinence  will  soon  cure  the 
disorder ;  let  it  be  practised  to  the  ccmtent  of  the  subject.' 


Art.  X.  —  History  of  a  Comvon  School, 

We  know  noUiinj^  go  well  calculated  to  encoura^  and  aid  the  efibrts  of 
parents  and  teachers  in  improving  schools,  as  the  details  of  experience  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we  have  obtained  the 
following  interesting  narrative  irom  one  of  our  correspondents. 

Mr  Editor — Ten  years  ago  I  was  called  to  superintend  a 
district  school  in  the  village  of  B — ,  in  Connecticut,  for  one 
jrear.  The  school  had  usuaDy  been  under  the  care  of  a  male 
mstructer  four  or  five  months  in  the  winter,  and  a  female  as 
many  months  of  summer ;  with  a  vacation  m  the  spring,  and 
another  in  the  fall,  of  from  one  to  two  months  each.  The  in- 
structers  had  been  changed  often  ;  few  of  them  ever  taught  two 
seasons  in  succession.  The  school  was  lai^e,  and  the  pupils 
rather  ungovernable ;  though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case  with  large  schools  in  our  thickly  settled  villages. 
Some  of  the  teachers  had  been  comparatively  excellent,  but 
DO  one  remaining  in  tlie  school  more  than  four  or  five  months^ 
litde  could  be  done,  except  assisting  the  pupils  in  recalling  what 
they  had  forgotten  during  the  previous  long  vacation,  inculcat- 
ing new  laws  and  wap  of  instruction,  and  perhaps  mtroducing 
some  new  school-book.  In  this  school  I  remained  almost  con- 
stantly two  years,  with  the  exceptlcm  of  five  months,  when  the 
vacancy  was  supplied  by  an  excellent  instructress.  Since  my 
connexion  with  the  school  was  dissolved,  I  have  watched  its 
progress  with  intense  interest,  and,  m  compliance  with  your 
reouest,  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  it. 

When  I  took  charge  of  die  school  the  pupils  were  not  aU 
collected  until  an  hour  after  it  was  opened  in  the  morning.    My 
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firat  object  was  to  estaUisb  the  habit  of  punctuality  by  my  own 
examplby  and  by  preparing  every  comfort  and  inducement  in 
my  power.  I  prepared  a  fire,  when  fires  were  necessary, 
every  morning,  at  least  an  hour  before  the  time  of  opening  the 
school;  and  if  m  any  instance  it  was  found  impossible  to  be 
present  myself  for  the  purpose,  some  person  was  employed,  in 
whom  the  most  complete  confidence  could  be  placed. 

School  was  commenced  precisely  at  9  A.  M.,  and  1  P.  M*t 
throughout  the  year.  Not  aware  of  the  necesai^r  of  the  strict- 
est a werence  to  my  koursy  the  parents  at  first,  in  some  instan- 
ces, prepaned  dinner  so  late,  that  in  order  to  be  at  the  sehool* 
room  precisely  at  one,  I  sometinies  went  away  fasting.  It  is 
but  justice  toeay,  however,  that  no  family  in  the  district  evet 
permitted  such  a  thing  to  oceur  more  than  once. 

As  might  very  naturally  be  inferred,  this  course  was  followed 
hy  punduality  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children ;  especially 
the  former.  If  the  children  sometimes  loitered  on  the  road, 
the  fault  should  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  the  in- 
structer  to  adopt  such  plans,  and  introduce  such  modes  of 
instruction,  as  were  best  calculated  to  make  them  regard  school 
as  a  pleasant  place,  rather  than  a  gloomy  prison.  Still  the 
pupils  were  nearly  all  present  when  die  school  was  opened.  A 
few  were  bam  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  later.  Seldom,  how^ 
ever,  weie  lliey  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  too  late,  as  is 
oommon  in  many  schools.  Perbiqps  the  fact  that  I  made  it  a 
practice  to  tell  stories,  and  instruct  those  who  came  in  early, 
before  nine  o'clock,  was  not  without  its  influence. 

lliere  was  another  excellent  feature  preserved  in  the  school. 
The  scholars  ettended  steadily.  The  greatest  number  I  ever 
had  on  my  catalogue  was  but  about  sixty,  and  this  only  during 
a  venr  short  period  of  the  wbter ;  yet  the  school  averaged 
fortyfeur  throughout  the  year.  I  do  not  believe  another  in* 
stance  of  die  kind  could  at  that  time  have  been  found  in  the 
state  —  I  say  0^  rAe  kind;  for  many  pupils  had  a  mile  to  walk, 
and  some  nearly  two ;  and  the  winter  was  very  severe. 

It  is  a  fact  highly  creditable  to  the  parents  and  visiters  of  the 
school,  and  which  contributed  not  a  Jitde  to  its  prosperity,  that 
nearly  every  child  was  provided  with  all  the  books  and  imple- 
ments which  he  needed,  and  of  course  a  vast  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  in  borrowing  was  saved.  In  summer  the  house,  to 
render  the  room  more  pleasant,  and  furnish  amusement  for  the 
children,  was  adorned  with  evergreens,  pictures,  be.    Perhaps 
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it  should  be  added,  tliat  every  child  came  to  school  clad  in  clean, 
wholesome  apparel ;  but  I  caunot  say  they  returned  so ;  for  the 
school,  instead  of  being  surrounded  with  grass,  was  placed  in 
a  sand  bank,  ^nd  I  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  preserve  the 
pupils  from  carrying  away  the  evidences  of  it. 

When  I  entered  the  school,  there  were  fifteen  scholars  und^ 
five  years  of  age.  The  greater  part  were  under  four,  and  sev- 
eral only  about  three.  The  plan  of  sending  children  to  school 
90  young  was  at  that  time  generally  unpopular;  and  much 
cohiplaint  was  made  by  the  parents  of  others,  and  by  mysdf* 
I  stoutly  maintained,  that  no  child  ought  to  be  sent  to  schod 
under  five  years  of  age.  But  the  parents  innsted  on  sending 
them,  and  I  was  obliged  to  submit  To  meet  the  exigency, 
means  were  provided  at  the  schoolhouse  for  allowing  them  to 
^ep  occasionally  during  the  hot  weather.  Eleven  of  the 
number  alluded  to,  had  received  no  previous  instruction. 

In  spite  of  my  prejudices,  however,  the  youngest  pupils  made 
the  best  progress.  At  the  end  of  one  year  many  of  them  were 
able  to  spell  and  read  better  than  children  ordinarily  are,  who 
have  been  instructed  two  winters  and  two  summers. 

Since  I  left  the  school,  a  lady  who  had  taught  during  the 
five  months  of  my  absence  already  mentioned,  has  superin- 
tended it  nearly  every  summer,  and  a  part  of  the  time  in  the 
winter.  Her  methods  of  instruction  and  government  have 
been  uniform  and  of  an  improved  character.  Several  able  in- 
structers  have  been  employed  in  the  winter ;  one  or  two  of 
whom  are  among  the  best  qualified  mstructers  in  this  country. 
The  vacations  have  been  very  sliort ;  the  school,  in  fact,  is 
continued  nearly  throughout  the  year.  The  wages  of  instruct 
ters  have,  in  some  instances,  been  nearly  twice  as  ereat  as  those 
of  other  instructers,  in  that  vicinity,  m  schools  of  similar  size. 
Females  receive  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a 
week  besides  their  board.  One  gentl^nan  viras  paid  twen- 
tydiree  dollars  a  month,  besides  being  fijmished  with  board 
and  an  excellent  room ;  while  in  the  adjoining  town,  no  teach- 
er has  ever,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  received  more  than  twelve 
dollars  a  month }  and  females  rarely  more  than  sevent3rfive 
cents  a  week  and  their  board.  I  have  even  known  near  twen- 
ty instances  of  instructers  being  employed  at  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  females  at  one  dollar  a  week,  and 
furnish  their  own  boaitl.  Two  or  three  of  the  best  receive 
twelve  dollars  and  board  themselves ;  and  walk  about  two  miles 
to  school  daily ! 
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In  the  school  district  of  B-—  the  inhabitants  tax  ihemBelvea 
to  an  amount  nearly  as  great  as  diey  receive  from  the  school 
fiind.     There  are  few  districts  in  Connecticut  that  do  this. 

The  result  of  all  this  effi)rt  on  the  part  of  this  district  has 
been  most  happy.  For  ten  years  the  school  has  flourished  be- 
yond any  example  in  that  region.  Those  children  who  began 
at  three  to  four  years  of  age  and  made  rapid  progress,  having 
been  almost  constamly  under  the  best  of  instruction  ever  since, 
with  litde  change  of  instructors,  or  books  (except  reading 
books),  have  maintained  their  superior  rank  in  comparison  with 
other  children,  notwithstanding  the  general  opinbn  which  pre- 
vails that  their  progress  must  necessarily  be  interrupted,  and 
that  there  always  is,  b  such  cases,  a  falling  off. 

It  should  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  instructei-s  have  had  a 
School  I/ibrary.  This  has  exerted  a  good  influence.  I  have 
recendy  been  mformed,  that  the  district  has  purchased  a  per- 
manent library. 

What  has  contributed  to  raise  the  character  of  the  schools  at 
B —  generally,  and  this  among  others,  is  the  fact,  that  every 
teacher  is  obliged  to  undergo  a  thorough  and  extensive  exami- 
nation. I  have  seen  teachers  rejected  who  had  taught  the  best 
schools  in  some  of  the  adjoining  towns.  Even  if  a  teacher  has ' 
been  examined  in  the  town  several  umes,  he  is  not  permitted 
to  teach  until  he  has  undergone  another  examination^  I  have 
taught  there  seven  seasons^  and  have  been  regularly  examined 
in  every  mstance  but  one. 

Nor  have  visiters  and  parent  been  entirely  unmindful  of  the 
schools.  During  some  seasons,  not  a  week  passes,  sometimes 
not  a  day,  but  some  parent  calls  to  witness  the  progress  of  bis 
children.  Public  exhibitions  are»  I  believe,  chiefly  dispensed 
with*    The  visiters  or  parents  see  the  school  in  its  usuaJ  dfess. 

In  the  school  to  which  these  remarks  have  been  generally 
applied,  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  greater  pan  of  die  teache/s.  The  pupils  have  not 
been  studying  mere  words,  without  receiving  any  ideas— nor 
have  they  been  merely  receiving  those  ideas  in  a  passive  man*' 
ner.  Nor  has  the  memory  alone  been  cultivated,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  other  faculties.  They  have  been  taught  to  teach 
themselves,  rather  than  sit  still  and  receive  knowledge,  as 
a  vessel  receives  whatever  liquid  we  choose  to  pour  into  it. 
They  have  been  taught  to  use  their  judgment,  and  indeed  aO 
their  other  faculues,  ad  well  as  the  memory.    And  if  their  par- 
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ents  and  friends  have  any  cause  to  r^ret  the  pains  tbejr  have 
taken,  which  is  not  probably  the  case,  dieir  children,  when  th^ 
come  upon  a  more  active  stage  of  life,  will  rejoice,  and  their 
children's  children  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

The  love  of  knowledge  has  been  established.  The  duMreo 
do  not  attend  school  merely  because  compelled  to ;  nor  study 
while  there,  merely  because  the  task  is  less  painful  than  the 
smart  of  the  rod  or  ferule.  There  is  some  love  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake.  And  if  they  are  rewarded  by  being  permit* 
ted  to  draw  books  from  the  library,  as  a  substitute  for  the  fove 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  where  that  cannot  be  establish- 
ed, the  motive  is  of  a  less  questionable  character  than  most 
others  in  general  operatbn  in  our  schools. 

A  CoKMON  School^  Teacher^ 


Art.  XI. — ^Palpable  Arithmetic*. 

The  importance  of  visible  illustrations  m  Arithmetic  has  long^ 
been  understood,  and  has  been  insisted  on  iii^  several  articles 
of  this  work.  In  the  methods  of  illustration^  there  is  room  for 
a  variety  as  endless  as  that  of  the  species  of  objects  empfoyed,, 
and  the  kind  of  objects  selected  is  only  important,  in  reference 
to  the  facili^  of  manipulation  and  the  convenience  of  mul-* 
tiplication.  In  schools  on  the  Pestalozzian  plan,  squares^  and 
cubes,  divided  and  subdivided,  representing  the  stages  of  nw- 
meration,  and  the  division  of  numbers  into  fractions,  have  been 
employed  as  the  step  from  sensible  objects  to  abstractions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  in  New  York, 
two  instruments  were  presented,  designed  to  assist  in  the  early 
stages  of  instruction  in  Arithmetic. 

One  of  these  was  invented,  and  patented,  by  Mr  Shaw^ 
of  Virginia,  and  was  termed  by  him,  the  visible  numerator. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  rectangular  blocks,  in  geometrical  ratio^ 
of  which  a  cube  is  the  unit.  Ten  of  these  united  in  a  prism^ 
represent  the  unit  of  the  second  order  or  one  ten.  Ten  of 
these  prisms  formed  into  a  table,  or  their  parallelopiped,  repre- 
sents a  unit  of  the  third  order  or  one  hundred;  and  an  equal 
number  of  these,  form  a  cube  which  represents  1,000.  By 
multiplying  these  solids,  successive  parallefopipeds  are  formed. 
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represeDtiog  10,000,  100,000^  1,000,000.  This  plan  ha3  the 
advantage  over  others  of  its  kind,  in  assuming  the  cube  as  the^ 
unit,  an  object  which  may  be  multiplied  in  a  manner  which  is 
readily  obmoue  to  the  eye.  It  will  doubtless  serve  as  one  of  the 
best  keys  to  the  difficult  subject  of  numeration,  and  will  pro- 
bably have  the  advantage  over  the  diagrams,  which  are  usua% 
employed.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  operation  may  be  per- 
formed with  these,  as  with  other  sensible  otigects ;  that  the  great 
rules  of  Arithmetic  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  them ;  and 
that,  by  an  inversion  of  the*  process,  the  division  of  numbers  into 
fracdcHis  may  be  made  clear.  In  decimal  fractions  the  inventor 
Hdvisesthat  10,000be  taken  as  the  unit.  To  facilitate  operations 
m  sterling  money,  solids  are  provided,  corresponding  to  pounds, 
■billings,  pence,  and  farthings. 

Hie  following  illustrations,  extracted  from  the  explanatory 
pampUet  of  the  invenUx',  will  show  the  method  in  wliich  he  ex- 
pects the  apparatus  to  be  used. 

*The  aolids  representing  two.  hundred  and  fifty-tfaree,  may  be  thrown 
■oeoeMiTely  on  a  black  board  laid  on  the  table,  in  a  promiioiioiui  heap.  Thtf 
pnpil  assigns  to  them  tlieir  supposed  value,  and  will  immediately  read  them 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  figures  2,  3,  and  5  may  be  written  at 
random  on  the  black  board  stationed  behind  the  teachers,  thus,  forinstsflce, 
3 

2j  and  the  pupil  requested  to  read  them.  He  will  soon  perceiye,  howey- 
5 

er,  that  written  in  this  manner,  they  do  not  present  a  copy  of  the  idea  in 
his  mind ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  are  thus  written,  cannot  answer  their 
true  purpose ;  and,  indeed,  can  be  read  as  nothing  else  than  8, 3,  and  5.  It 
wiUbs  left,  tlien,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  solids  on  the  board,  proceeding 
according  to  the  mode  of  writing  the  two  hundreds,  five  tens,  and  three  units, 
or  two  hundred  and  fiily-three,  which  has  been  agreed  upon^  and  authorised 
by  custom,  and  which  ban  become  canecntioTuzl  among  mankind,  putting  the 
units,  tens,  Soc.  in  their  respective  places. 

*  To  illustrate  Subtraclionj  we  may  take  as  our  first  example  the  same 
numbers ;  and  we  shall  be  required  to  take  61  from  25!).  The  one  may  be 
taken  from  tbe  tlirec  without  any  inconvenience ;  but  we  have,  in  the  next 
place,  to  take  six  tens  from  five  tens,  which  apparently  cannot  be  done; 
and,  in  order  to  illustrate  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil,  the  operation  which  must 
occOr  in  the  mind  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  one  of  the  hundreds  must  be 
removed  from  the  horizontal  black  board,  and  ten  tens  substituted  in  its 
stead ;  showing  that  one  hundred,  15  tens,  and  3  units,  are  the  same  thing 
as 253.  The  illustration  cai^  then  proceed  with  ease,  and  the  9  tens,  as  a' 
lemainder,  put  on  the  board,  with  one  hundred  at  its  left  hand,  making  192 
for  a  remtumder.  And  all  this  suggests  the  prindpiU  on  which  the  teekwSalU^ 
of  many  of  the  books  is  foundeu   (in  regard  to  carrying.) 

'  As  an  instance  in  Proportion,  wo  shall  take  the  solids  which  denotv 
10,  lOG,  1000,  and  10,000,  and  phtee  them  in  order,  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  terms  of  a  proportion.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  solid  denoting 
the  fourth  term,  be  removed  from  the  horisontal  board,  it  will  be  bronght 
back  again,  by  supposing  the  tliird  multiplied  bjr  the  second,  and  dtvided 
by  the  first,  as  is  directea  in  our  text  books  on  arithmetic.    For  if  tbe  solid 
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repreieiitiiig  1000,  be  moltiplied  by  100,  in  othet  words,  taken  u  muiT  t 
as  there  are  units  in  the  solid  100,  the  prodnct  will  be  represented  dt 
solid  of  100,000 ;  and  if  this  solid  be  supposed  to  be  divided  by  the  solid  otlO,  or 


r  perhaps  to  the  pupil ,  be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
units  in  thesoUQ  of  10,oneof  those  parts  will  equal  the  solid  denoting  100,000.' 

At  the  same  time,  a  drawbg  of  another  aridimetical  instru- 
ment was  presented  by  the  Editor  of  this  work.  It  is  a  idoA- 
ification  of  the  ordinary  Numerator  or  Arithmeticon,  and  ap- 
proaches perhaps  more  nearly  the  ancient  Abacus.  The 
Koman  Abacus  and  the  Chinese  Swanpan,  which  are  design- 
ed for  daily  use^  in  practical  calculaHansj  are  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  containing  units,  five  balk  on  each  rod  supposed  to 
be  of  different  values,  and  the  other  containing  two  balls  on  each 
rod,  each  representing  five.  In  the  instrument  prmx)sed,  which 
is  designed  for  the  illustration  and  explanation  of  mental  op- 
erations, the  left  hand  section  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  balls,  as 
in  the  ordinary  Arithmeticbn,  on  ten  horizontal  rods,  firom  one 
to  ten  on  a  rod,  all  representing  units,  with  which  operaiumt 
are  to  be  performed.  The  right  hand  section  contains  ten 
rods,  each  with  ten  balls  plsLcedperpendicularly.*  Each  rod  rep- 
resents a  column  in  figurative  arithmetic,  —  having  of  course 
difierent  values  firom  units  to  billions, — and  is  designed  to 
arrange  and  preserve  the  results  of  the  operations  on  die  oth- 
er section. 


IKPROV&D   RUMKRATOR. 


The  riffht  hand  section  of  the  Numerator  now  presents  the 
number  2, 130, 510, 245. 

*  The  balls  may  be  secured  in  their  places  on  the  perpendicular  rods  by 
lininir  the  cavity  through  which  the  rod  passes  with  cloth — or  if  that  b« 
found  inconvenient,  the  rods  of  both  sections  may  be  horizontal. 
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As  soon  as  the  number  of  baQs  on  the  unit  rod  of  the  right 
hand  section  amounts  to  ten,  they  are  pushed  upward,  and  a 
single  ball  is  placed  on  the  rod  of  tens ;  and  when  this  becomes 
fain,  a  ball  on  the  rod  of  hundreds  is  substimted  for  them.  Thus  if 
122  is  to  be  multiplied  by  6,  after  countmg  on  the  right  hand 
section,  and  finding  the  product  of  the  first  figure  to  be  12,  two 
balls  will  b^  drawn  down  on  the  bar  of  units;,  and  ^one  on  the 
rod  of  tens.  The  next  product,  in  which  two  tens  are  multiplied 
by  6  ones,  will  be  12  4ens,  which,  added  to  the  one  ten 
oil  that  rod,  produce  i3  tens.  One  ball  on  the  rod  of  hundreds 
is  substituted  for  the  ten  of  these  tens ;  and  three  are  placed  on 
the  rod  of  tens.  One  fanndred  multiplted  by  6  ones,  produces 
6  hundreds,  which  ve  placed  on  the  rod  of  hundreds,  and  the 
product  reads  7  hundreds,  3  tens,  and  2  ones,  or  seven  hundred 
and  thirtyone. 

We  believe  this  instrument  would  be  found  to  iiimidi  more 
complete  illustrations  of  Arithmetic  than  the  ordinary  plan, 
and  that  the  transition  to  the  calculation  of  columns  of  figures 
would  be  much  easier. 

In  the  use  of  these  instruments,  however,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  we  ought  to  follow  the  natural  progress  of  the 
mind ;  no  idea  is  more  abstract  than  that  of  mere  number,  not 
applied  to  objects.  In  the  first  instances,  therefore,  we  should 
speak  of  associated  numbers  only,  of  2  apples  or  10  books, 
and  not  of  2  and  10 ;  and  even  in  die  useW  the  balls  of  the  Arith- 
m«ticon,  or  common  Numerator,  the  child  should  first  count  3 
balls  and  5  balls,  before  he  is  taught  to  employ  these  terms  ah- 
stracdy  as  3  and  5,  and  to  use  the  balls  as  mere  reprtsentatwa, 
of  other  objects.  We  would  also  remind  teachers,  that  sensi- 
ble objects  in  every  form  should  be  laid  aside,  and  resorted  to 
only  in  new  and  difficult  operations,  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
formed  the  habit  of  abstraction,  which  enables  him  to  operate 
without  their  aid  ;  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  leading  strings 
and  the  go-«art  should  be  taken  away,  as  soon  as  he  has  vigor 
to  walk  without  them.  Methods  of  this  kind  are  the  milk  of 
the  infant  mind,  which  should  give  place  to  a  stronger  diet,  as 
soon  as  it  can  receive  and  digest  it. 
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Art.  XII  —  Classical  iNstRUCTioN  at  Hofwtl. 

HoFWTL  owesits  pre-emiDence,  hot  so  much  to  peculiar  me- 
thods of  instrttctum^  calculated  to  bcrease  the  amount  o£  know- 
ledge which  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  receive,  or  diminish  the 
period  of  acquisition,  as  to  its  superior  methods  of  edutationy  —  a 
system  of  operations  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  the  char- 
acter, to  produce  men  and  not  mere  ackolars.  In  view  of  the 
founder's  great  object,  we  have  been  most  anxious  to  describe 
the  great  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve incomparably  more  important  than  any  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, in  tlie  communication  of  knowledge.  We  now  present 
our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  classical  instruction 
adopted  in  Hofwyl. 

Six  years  is  considered  as  a  proper^  period  for  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  twp  first  to  be  employed 
in  Latin ;  the  four  last  in  Latin  and  Chreek  united.  In  both  lan- 
guages, three  or  four  months  are  first  spent  in  a  thorough  study 
of  the  inflections  and  forms  of  words,  not  in  the  abstract  barely, 
but  with  exercises  in  brief  phrases,  both  written  and  spoken. 
It  is  the  aim  to  make  pupils  learn  .rules,  hy  discovering  them 
ihemsdvesy  in  a  series  of  examples  which  are  given,  rather 
than  by  committing  them  mechanically  to  memory.  No  clas- 
sical author  is  taken  up  as  a  regular  study  until  after  eight 
months  or  a  year,  spent  in  ekmentary  exercises.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  general  principles  which  direct  the  course  of  in- 
struction. Care  is  taken  to  produce  interest  and  animation  in 
every  part  of  the  course ;  and  for  this  purpose,  no  branch  of  clas- 
sical study  b  pursued  so  long  and  monotonously  as  to  make  it 
tedious.  About  half  an  hour  of  every  recitation  is  occupied 
widi  grammar  or  compositk)n,  and  half  with  translation. 
?  Reading  is  of  two  kinds — slow  and  rapid ;  the  fcxrmer  being 
designed  to  afibrd  time  for  illustration,  and  the  latter  to  give 
scholars  facili^  in  translation. 

v}{/  allusions  to  history^  g^ograpky^  mythology ^  or  aintifiuir' 
ties^  are  carefully  observed  and  explained ;  not  only  as  a  means 
of  conveying  the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  the  author, 
but  in  order  to  interest  the  pupil. — ^The  walls  of  the  classical 
recitation  room,  are  covered  with  maps,  plans,  and  figures  for 
illustrations  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  with  tables  of  grammatical 
forms. 
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No  author  is  read  in  course ;  but  those  passages  only  are 
selected  for  translation^  which  will  interest  the  pupil ;  "^eveiything 
of  ail  immoral  tendency,  or  calculated  to  excite  the  passions,  as 
in  some  portions  of  the  Eclogues,  and  in  the  account  of  Cata- 
Iine*s  wars,  is  carefully  avoided. 

The  comparison  of  forms  of  sentences^  and  of  words  with 
each  other,  and  with  those  of  other  languages,  is  deemed  a  rich 
source  of  illustration  and  interest.  In  pursuing  this  course, 
however,  pupils  should  not  be  wearietd  with  questions  and  ex- 
ercised on  forms  with  which  they  are  ahready  familiar,  but  only 
on  those  which  are  difficult. 

Logical  analysis  is  found  to  be  another  important  means  of 
'  instructing  and  improving  pupils.  For  this  purpose,  the  train 
of  thought,  and  the  course  of  argument  of  the  author  studied;  is 
examined,  and  pupils  must  be  made  to  recapitulate.  *  Beauties 
may  be  pointed  out  to  them,  and  must  be,  when  they  are  not 
perceived  by  them ;  but  in  general,  ideas  should  rather  be  elicit- 
ed, than  communicated. 

Latin  being  an  easier  language  than  the  Gre^k,  and  conse- 
quently being  better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  boys,  is  studied 
first.  It  is  usually  commenced  when  they  are  eleven  years  of 
age.  The  plan  of  the  Latin  course  at  present  pursued  in  the 
institution  at  Hofwyl,  as  taken  from  the  documents  prepared  by 
the  professors,  and  approved  by  Fellenberg,  is  as  follows : 

Instruction  in  this  language,  should  be  divided  into  four 
courses,  where  the  circumstances  and  distribution  of  the  pupils 
allow  it. 

17 'Elementary  instruction  and  readbg. 

2.  Livy  and  Sallust. 

3.  Selections  from  Cicero  and  the  Poets. 

4.  Tacitus. 

The  instruction  in  Latin  embraces  three  subjects,  vis.  Gram* 
mar,  Reading  of  Authors,  and  Practical  Exercises.  These 
subjects  should  be  continued  through  every  division  of  the 
course  in  connexion  with  each  other,  and  they  demaad  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  teacher. 

I.  The  first  or  elementary  course  should  occupy  two  years, 
with  the  following  subdivisions  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
studies. 

1.  The  first  Subdivision  is  the  preparatory  course  of  one 
year. 
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(a)  Grammar  and  forms  of  words  studied,  and  carefully 
committed  to  memory.  Continued  application  made,  in 
oral  and  written  translations  from  their  mother  tongue. 

(h)  After  six  alternated  months  these  exercises  should  be 
with  translations  from  Latin  into  the  mother  tongue,  either 
from  sentences  dictated,  or  from  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils. 

!{c)  Practical  exercises,  more  extended,  and  embracbg  re- 
translations  of  passages  abready  chosen.  To  translate 
freely  selected  passages  would  yet  be  too  difficult. 

2.  The  second  Subdivision  of  the  year  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  reading. 

(a)  Reading. 

Reading  selections  from  Cesar's  Grallic  War. 

Lib.  1 1 — ^29.     Invasion  of  the  Helvetians. 

30 — 54.     War  against  Ariovistus. 

3 1 6.    Attack  of  the  Valais. 

4 1 — 19.    War  against  the  Grerman  Emperors. 

4 — ^20 — 36.     1st  Landing  in  Britab. 
6—8—23.     2d      do.  do. 

6 — 1 1 — 20.    Description  of  the  (Jauls. 
21 — %A.  do.  Germans, 

(b)  Grammar.  Repetition  of  forms.  Syntax. 

(c)  Practical  exercises  from  Doring,  in  reference  to  Syntax. 

n.  Tltke  second  course  *  of  one  year  and  a  half,  should  be 
spent  chiefly  in  reading  Livy  and  Sallust. 

] .  The  first  subdivision  of  one  year,  should  be  spent  chiefly 
m  the  study  of  Livy. 

(a)  Heading.     Livy. 

(h)  Grammar,  repetition  of  Syntax,  with  farther  extension 
and  investigation  of  particular  rules.  The  essentials  to  be 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  Prosody  begun  and  practised 
from  Doring's  Exercises.  Free  extracts  from  ancient  wri- 
ters are  made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  Extempore  exer 
cises. 

1.  The  second  Subdivision  to  Sallust,  one  half  year. 

(a)  Reading.  Sallust's  Jugurthine  war  begun,  and  Livy 
pursued  more  rapidly  than  before. 

(b)  (e)  as  b  previous  Subdivision. 
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» 
m.  The  third  course  of  two  and  a  half  years,  shoold  be 
occupied  with  reading  of  Cicero,  with  Virgil  and  Horace. 
1.  Subdivision,  one  year  and  a  half. 

(a)  Reading  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  especially  the  four  orations 
against  Cataline,  with  appropriate  passages  from  Sallust  for 
illustration,  this  last  should  be  private  exercises. 

1.  Cataline's  speech  to  the  Conspirators.  2.  Three  first 
'  orations  of  Cicero.  3.  Cajsar's  speech  in  the  Senate.  4.  Ci- 
cero's fourth  oration.  5.  Catalme's  speech  in  the  Senate. 
6.  Cataline's  speech  to  his  Army. 

After  these  are  read,  other  orations  must  be  chosen,  for  Mu« 
rsna  Varro,  8z;c.  and  last,  the  oration  for  Roscius.  In  the 
last  six  months  select  passages  from  Virgil's  Eneid  ^oukL  be 
explained. 

(b)  Grammar,  continuation  and  extension  of  Syntax*  Comr 
parison  of  Synonyms.  Rides  of  the  particles.  Prosody 
repeated  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  Exercises,  consistbg  in  a  continuation  of  translations 
from  the  mother  tongue,  and  fix>m  old  writers.  Qrigind 
compositions  b  Latin,  whenever  the  pupils  are  capable. 

^.  Subdivision,  one  half  year. 

(a)  Selections  from  Cicero's  Letters,  from  Virgil's  Eneid, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  change,  from  the  Georgics.  The 
lessons  fit)m  poetry  and  prose  to  be  equal  in  number. 

(b)  (c)  as  in  Subdivision,  2d. 
3.  Subdivision,  one  half  a  year. 

(a)  Rhetorical  and  Philosophical  writings  of  Cicero.  Ex- 
tracts from  Cicero  de  Oratore,  de  Amicitia,  de  Senectute, 
de  Officiis.  Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Satires  of  Hor- 
ace also  studied. 

(b)  (c)  as  before. 

IV.  The  fourth  course  of  a  year  and  a  half  is  devoted  to 
the  reading  of  Tacitus,  and  continuation  of  Horace. 

(a)  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  and  some  part  of  his  Annals, 
are  read  and  thoroughly  explained.  An  addition  to  these, 
the  episdes  of  Horace  and  his  de  Arte  Poetica  are  read. 

(b)  Grammar,  and  the  most  difficult  portions  of  Syntax* 
Latin  style. 

(c)  Exercises  upon  original  and  peculiar  phrases.    Metrical 
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exercises,  and  invesdgatioiis  of  the  pbSosoptqr  of  the  Ladii 
language. 
We  shall  give,  in  a  succeeding  number,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Greek. 


Art.  XIIL — ^The  Child^s  Book  on  thb  Soul, 

The  ChiUPa  Book  on  the  Soul.    By  T.  H.  Gallaudet.    Cooke  &. 
Co.    1831.    18mo.    pp.127. 

It  is  a  sad,  but  common  error  in  education^  to  make  a  child 
familiar  with  the  whole  world  of  exterior  objects  before  he  knows 
anything  of  himself ;  and  to  teach  him  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  people  of  China  and  Japan^  before  he  is  led  to  obserre  his 
own  mind,  or  know  anything  of  his  own  facuhies.and  dispositionB. 
We  rejoice  at  the  effort  which  is  made  to  counteract  this  error  in 
the  little  book  before  us.  Unassuming  as  it  is,  we  are  persuaded 
it  will  be  read  by  not  a  few  adults,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  ha?^  found  bath^  and 
especially  in  observing  the  manner  in  which  a  superior  and  culti- 
vsted  mind  adapts  itself  to  the  narrow  limits  of  infantile  concep- 
tion, and  presents  the  most  abstract  thoughts  in  the  most  simple 
language. 

The  object  is,  to  teach  a  child  that  he  has  something  within  him 
distinct  from  the  body;  wonderfully  superior  to  it;  and  which 
wiU  survive  it  after  death.  This  the  author  very  justly  maintains 
*  is  the  simple  elementary  principle  of  all  religions  instruction* 

He  commences — where  every  course  of  instruction  should  com- 
mence — with  the  objects  around  him,  and  their  sensible  qualities. 
A  mother,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  leads  her  child  to  compare 
successively  the  properties  of  a  pebble,  a  flower,  a  watch,  an 
animal,  and  a  human  being.  In  each  object  he  discovers  some 
qualities  which  belonged  to  the  preceding^  with  some  new  ones ; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  human  being,  he  perceives  that  it  has 
Ufe,  movements^  powers,  which  neither  the  flower  nor  the  watch 
nor  the  animal  possess — that  We  have  something — of  whose  ex- 
istence we  are  conscious — of  whose  power  vie  have  constant 
evidence  — but  of  whose  nature  all  the  researches  of  metaphysics 
have  taught  us  nothing  but  those  negative  properties,  which 
the  little  pupil  of  this  story  discovers  for  himself — 'something 
within  us  which  thinks  and  feeis  and  knows  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong' — but  has  no  properties  perceptible  to  our  senses. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  announced  by  the  parent  as  a  dis-^ 
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-tinot  truth,  which  these  reasonings  do  not  establish ;  and  the  en* 
dless  duration  of  its  existence  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  better 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  than  any  we  have  seen. 

The  child  is  desired  to  fill  his  slate  with  marks — to  suppose 
each  to  stand  for  a  year  —  to  imagine  a  room  full  of  slates  thus 
marked  —  a  house  full,  many  houses  full,  a  pile  as  great  and  as 
lofty  as  would  cover  the  earth  and  reach  to  the  sky.  When  these 
years  are  done,  *  Will  my  soul  die  then,'  he  asks.  No,  never ;  it 
will  keep  on  living,  forever — It  will  never,  never,  never  die. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  seen  nothing  which  can  serve  so  well 
to  guide  the  infant  mind  from  the  visible  to  the  intellectual  world, 
or  prepare  him  to  listen  with  such  deep  interest  to  the  revelations 
bf  that  future  world,  to  which  he  feels  himself  destined.  We  doubt 
indeed  if  any  one  can  lay  it  down,  without  some  deeper  con- 
sciousness of  his  immortality  and  responsibility.  It  also  illustrates 
some  important  principles  of  education,  which  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  notice  at  present. 


Art.  XIV. — ^Library  or  Education. 

The  Lihrary  of  Education,  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Educationj  ftjf 
John  Locke  ;  and  a  Treatise  of  JEducation,  hv  John  MrLTON. 
JVith  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Lady^s  Memoranda  on  Study. 

We  Jbave  before  Uiefly  noticed  Mr  Russell's  excellent  plan 
of  presenting  to  the  public,  in  a  Qonvenient  form,  and  in  a 
connected  series,  the  most  valuable  writings  on  the  subject  of 
education  which  English  literature  affords.  The  first  vohime 
of  the  series  contains  the  views  of  Locke  and  Milton.  They 
are  not  mere  speculative  essays, — but  the  most  shnple  and  di« 
rect  discussions  of  subjects  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 
Locke's  treatise  presents  us  with  remarks  and  directions  on 
Physical  and  Intellectual  Education.  The  foDowing  sketch  of 
a  part  of  the  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  work*  Physical. 
Health,  Tenderness,  Warmth,  Feet,  Alterations,  Staimmingj 
Air,  Hahits,  Clothes,  Sfc.  Moral.  ETid  of  Moral  Culture, 
Early  Influence,  Craving,  Early  Regulation,  Punishments, 
Awe,  Self'Denialf  Dyection,  BecUing,  Rewards,  Shame, 
and  forty  or  fifty  others,  similar.  Intellectual.  Learnings 
Reading,  Writing,  Short  hand,  French,  LtaHn,  ffc,  SfC. 

The  above  list  contains,  only  a  small  specimen  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed.  The  style  and  manner  is  remarkable  for  a 
perspicuity  and  directness,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
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the  inflated  and  vague  declamation,  which  is  too  common  aa 
this  subject  at  the  present  day. 

In  looking  over  this  volume  we  are  struck  with  the  thought, 
how  litde,  after  all,  is  there  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  of 
education,  which  is  new.  Many  principles  which  are  now 
busily  circulated,  as  modem  discoveries^  we  find  clearly  and 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  I^cke  and  Milton.  In  some 
respects  undoubtedly,  the  science  has  advanced,  and  is  advancbg ; 
but  we  believe  that  sifter  all,  the  great  work  which  is  now  to  be  ac- 
complished, is  to  disseminate  throughout  the  community,  prin- 
ciples which  have  long  been  known,  and  to  contrive  plans  by 
which  these  principles  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  im- 
mense masses,  who  are,  to  be  educated  in  oiir  country  during 
the  next  fifty  years.  We  most  cordially  recommend  this  ¥^rk 
as  one  of  the  richest  storehouses  of  materials  for  this  purpose. 


Abt.  XV. — ^Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
OF  Instruction. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Repre- 
sentatives' Hall,  in  the  State  House,  on  Thursday,  August  S25thy  at 
9  o'clock,  A.  M.  After  having  attended  to  the  necessazy  business  of 
the  occasion,  the  Institute  will  adjourn  to  hear 

The  annual  introductory  address,  by  Rev.  James  Walker,  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass. 

After  which,  at  such  tunes  as  may  be  determined,  the  following 
lectures,  &c.  will  be  delivered ; — 

1.  Analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  to  be  developed 
in  the  process  of  Education,  by  James  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 
'  2.  Lecture  on  Moral  Education,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  of  Boston. 

3.  Lecture  on  Physical  Education,  by  Dr  James  Jackson,  of  Boston. 

4.  Lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  five  senses,,  by  W.  H.  Brooks, 
of  Salem. 

5.  Lecture  on  Female  Education,  by  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston. 

6.  Lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  Dr  J.  D.  Fisher,  of 
Boston. 

7.  Lecture  on  the  Discipline  and  management  of  Schools,  by  James 
Hayward,  of  Cambridge. 

8.  Lecture  on  the  best  means  that  may  be  employed,  without  the 
aid  of  emulation,  to  stimulate  the  student  to  exertion,  by  J.  L.  Park- 
hurst,  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

9.  Lecture  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  Natural  Philosophy,  by 
Prof.  Farrar,  of  Harvard  University. 
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10.  Lecture  on  Reading  and  Elocution,  by  Dr  John  Barber,  of 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

11.  Lecture  on  the  best  mode  of  teachmg  Arithmetic,  by  Frederic 
Emerson,  of  Boston. 

12.  Lecture  on  English  Grammar,  by  Goold  Brown,  of  New  York. 
13*    Lecture  on  the' modes  of  teaching  and  illustrating  History,  by 

Prof.  Piske,  of  Amherst  College. 

14.  Lecture  on  the  Modern  Languages,  by  Prof.  Longfellow,  of 
Bowdoin  College. 

15.  Lecture  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  as  branches  of  Common 
Education,  by  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  Cofiege. 

16.  Lecture  on  Natural  History  as  a  branch  of  Early  Education,  by 
Clement  Durgin,  of  Boston. 

17.  Lecture  on  the  influence  of  Academies  and  High  Schools  on 
Common  Schools,  by  Prof.  Fowler,  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt. 

18.  Lecture  on  Lyceums,  by  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

19.  Lecture  on  the  duties  of  School  Committees,  by  WiUiam  B. 
Calhoun,  of  Sprin^eld,  Mass. 

The  Lectures  will  be  followed  by  free  discussions  of  the  principles 
maintained  in  them. 

Communications  on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  public  has  been  solicited,  are  expected,  and  will  be 
read  before  the  Institute. 

Written  reports  on  other  subjects  relating  to  education,  will  be  pre- 
sented. Also,  plans  for  a  School  House,  fpr  which  a  premium  has 
been  offered  by  the  Directors  of  the  Institute. 

The  introductory  address  will  be  public 

Members  of  the  Institute  may  receive  their  tickets  by  calling  at  the 
Institute  room,  over  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook's  bookstore,  on  the 
94th  and  25th  of  August 

Any  gentieman  feeling  interested  in  the  subject  of  education  may 
become  a  member  by  signing  the  constitution  and  paying  one  dollar 
into  the  Treasury.  The  whole  an^ual  expense  to  each  member  is 
one  dollar. 

Females,  actually  engaged  in  school  teaching,  are  respectfully  in- 
vited to  attend  the  lectures,  &c.  without  charge.  Tickets  furnished 
as  above. 

Tickets  for  the  course  at  $1  each,  admitting  persons  not  engaged 
in  teaching,  may  be  had  of  RICHARDSON,  LORD  &  HOLBROOE. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  pf  Arrangements, 

GIDEON  F.  THAYER,  Seertlary. 
Boston,  July  35, 1831. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 

EDUCATION   OF   AFRICANS    IN  JAMAICA. 

In  Spanish  Town,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  and  its  immediate  vicinity , 
no  general  means  of  instruction  existed  for  the  colored  population, 
until  within  six  years.  The  town  now  contains  two  institutions  for 
their  instruction,  on  a  broad  scale.  The  following  is  a  brief  account 
of  one  of  them. 

It  consists  of  three  departments,  a  Day  School,  b.  School  of  Industry^ 
and  a  Sunday  School*  In  the  day  school,  the  usual  elementary  bran- 
ches of  an  English  education,  together  with  the  Bible,  are  taught  The 
nutnber  of  pupils  is  152;  72  boys  and  80  girls.  Among  Uiese  are- 
above  30  slaves.  The  school  of  industry  contains  24  boys  and  34 
girls.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  useful  trades,  and  the  ^irls  in  mantua- 
making  and  fancy  needle  work.  The  Sunday  School  lias  at  present 
about  150  pupils.  The  progress  of  the  children  in  all  the  Schools  is 
said  to  be  very  gratifying. 

SOCIETY   OF    INFANT    SCHOOL   TEACHERS, 

A  society  under  this  title  was  formed  in  London,  in  May  18S7. 
They  meet  every  month.  Their  object  is  mutual  improvement,  in  the 
means  of  communicating  instruction,  for  which  purpose  they  bring  to- 
gether the  results  of  their  experiments  in  their  several  schools,  and 
discuss  various  important  and  interesting  topics.  Bid, 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES    IN  FRANCE. 

In  Paris  the  Royal  Library  has  above  700,000  printed  volumes,  and 
70,000  MSS.  The  library  of  Monsieur,  150,000  printed  volumes,  and 
5000  MSS.  The  library  of  St  Genevieve.  110,000  printed  volumes, 
and  2000  MSS.  The  Mazarine  library,  92,000  printed  volumes,  and 
3000  MSS.  The  library  of  the  city  of  Paris,  20,000  volumes.  All 
these  axe  daily  open  to  Uie  public.  In  the  departments,  there  are  25 
public  libraries,  with  above  1,700,000  volumes;  of  which  Aix  has 
72,670,  Marseilles  31,500,  Toulouse  30,000,  Bordeaux  105.000,  Tours 
30,000,  Lyons  106,000,  Versailles  40,000,  and  Amiens  40,000.  In  the 
royal  library  of  Paris  there  are  several  uncollated  MSS.  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  noble  scheme  is  now  on  foot  to  place  a  public  library  in 
every  one  of  the  40,000  communes  of  France  by  individual  subscription. 

DOMESTIC. 

MANUAL   LABOR   SCHOOL. 

The  following  is  the  constitution  formed  by  the  Association,  to  es- 
tablish which  a  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Masonic  Hall. 

COWBTITUTION 

Article  I. — ^This  Society  shall  be  called,  The  Society  for  Promo- 
ting Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions. 
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Avt.  II. — It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Society,  to  collect  and  diffbae 
information,  calculated  to  promote  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of ' 
Manual  Labor  Shools  and  Seminaries  in  the  United  States,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  system  of  Manual  Labor  into  Institutions  now  established, 
without  diminishing  the  standard  of  literary  and  scientific  attainment. 

Art.  III. — Each  subscriber  of  two  dollars  annually  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber. Each  subscriber  paying  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time,  shall  be 
a  member  for  life.  Each  subscriber  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who 
shall  by  one  additional  payment,  increase  his  original  subscription  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  a  director  for  life. 

Art.  IV. — The  Society  shall  annually  elect  a  Board  of  Directors, 
consisting  of  a  President,  Vice  President,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recordii^  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  ten  Managers ;  five  of  whom 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  V. — ^The  board  of  Directors  shall  annually  elect  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  to  consist  of  not -less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven 
members,  who  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  Society,  appoint  an 
Agent  or  Agents  to  collect  information,  and  make  an  annual  Report 
to  the  Society  of  their  proceedings.  The  board  shall  have  power  to 
fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  list  of  Officers,  or  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Art.  VI. — ^This  Committee  may  be  altered  at  an  annual,  meeting, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 

Prtsidtni, — Zecharia  Lewis,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents. — Hon.  Theodore  Prelinghuysen,  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor, 
Seth  P.  Staples,  Esq.,  Rev.  President  Day,  Rev«  Dr  Matthews,  Hon. 
Wm.  Jay. 

Trefisurer. — George  Douglass,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary, — Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt. 

Recording  iSecreiary.-^Zeph.  Piatt,  Esq. 

Manafters.—^.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq;  Rev.  George  W.  Gale,  Rev.  Win. 
C.  Woodbridge,  Rev.  Dr  Cornelius,  Mr  Lewis  Tappan,  Rev.  Dr  Cox, 
Rev.  Thos  H.  Gallaudet,  Mr  Cornelius  Baler,  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng, 
Dr  Alfired  C.  Post 

Executive  Committee. — S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Lewis  Tappan, 
George  Douglass,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr  Cornelius,  Rev.  Dr  Cox,  Rev. 
Joahua  Leavitt,  and  Zephania  Piatt,  Esq.  JV.  F.  Spectator. 

FEMALE   EDUCATION   SOCIETY. 

We  have  been  favored  by  a  correspondent  with  a  copy  of  the  Flori- 
dian  and  Advocate,  in  which  we  find  a  report  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Florida  Education  Society.  From  this  it  appears  that 
they  are  endeavoring  to  procure  all  the  information  possible  in 
reference  to  the  esta1;>lishment  of  manual  labour  schools,  and  to  diffuse 
it  among  tlie  citizens  of  Florida.  They  state  that  a  very  general  in- 
terest has  been  excited  in  the  object  of  the  Association,  and  add  the 
following  interesting  results  of  the  efforts  to  which  the  fbrmatioB  of 
this  Societv  gave  the  firdt  impulse. 

A  ladies'  society  has  been  formed  in  Talahassee,  whose  object  is  to 
make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  their  duties  as  mothers  and  to 
secure  better  iastruction  for  their  infant  oaring.  An  Association  of 
young  men  has  also  been  established  for  mutual  instruction  and  im- 
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pro^ement,  uid  ft  Sunday  Schod  has  been  organized  and  put  into  Te- 
17  successfiil  operation. 

May  the  zeal  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  these  newly  settled  re^ons  stir  up 
those  who  are  slumbering  over  the  decay  of  their  schools  at  the  North. 

UN1T£D    STATES    MILITARY   ACADEMY,   WEST   POINT. 

Prom  a  recent  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  we  learn  that  this 
institution  continues  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state,  under  a 
thorough  system  of  instruction  and  £scipline.  The  whole  number  of 
Cadets  at  the  late  examination  was  222.  Of  this  number,  the  first 
class  consisted  of  33,  whose  course  of  instruction  then  expired  ;  the 
second  of  52',  the  third  of  62 ;  and  the  fourth  of  75.  Of  the  police 
of  the  institution  the  Report  speaks  in  the  hij^hest  terms.  The  utmost 
attention  to  personal  appearance,  manners,  £c.,  is  enjoined,  as  well  as 
to  cleanliness,  food,  drinJc,  and  everything  which  conduces  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  man,  individually  or  collectively. 

The  examination  in  mathematics  was  conducted  on  the  plan  of  those 
in  the  Universities  of  England,  by  requiring  exercises  and  solutions  to 
be  written  on  the  spot  (using  the  blackboard  to  render  it  visible  to  all), 
thus  securing  to  the  pupil  freedom  from  embarrassment,  and  time  for 
reflection,  without  leaving  any  room  for  deception. 


NOTICES. 


Practical  Reading  Lessons,  on  the  Three  Great  Duties  which 
Man  owes  to — his  Maker  —  his  fellow  beings  —  and  himself;  illus- 
trated by  numerous  interesting  Historical  Anecdotes,  Biographical 
Sketches,  &c.  Intended  for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement 
of  Youth.  PhUadelphia.  E.  L.  Carey  &  A.  Hart.  1830.  13aio. 
pp.  252. 

This  work  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  tbe  great  duties  of  man, 
by  historical  anecdotes  and  extracts  from  standard  authora.  We  believe  it 
is  a  book  which  will  recommend  itself,  and  become  extensively  ttseful ; 
which  will  often  be  taken  up  and  not  readily  laid  down.  The  aeleetioiM 
have  been  evidently  mode  with  great  care  and  roach  reading.  Such  a 
variety  of  interesting,  well  arranged  articles,  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to 
arrest  the  attention  of^e  young  reader,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  fix  the  moral 
of  each  historical  fact  upon  the  memory ;  and  we  hope  will  answer  the  ex- 
cellent llesign  of  the  author.  We  cannot  but  regret,  however,  that  some  of 
those  pre-eminent  examples  of  virtue  and  pie^  which  divine  wisdom  has 
seen  fit  to  record  for  our  instruction,  had  not  been  incorporated  in  a  work 
intended  to  teach  us  our  duties  to  our  Maker ;  and  we  believe  that  the  dan- 
ger of  desecrating  tlie  scriptures,  which  some  dread  in  such  a  use  of  them, 
IS  far  less  than  mX  of  leaaing  our  youth  to  the  conclusion  by  an  opposite 
course,  Uiat  the  examples  it  furnishes  do  not  deserve  their  attention  or  thmr 
imitation. 

^  The  Young  Ladies'  Class  Book,  a  Selection  of  Lessons  ibr 
Reading,  in  rroae  and  Verse.  By  E.  Bailey,  Principal  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  High  School,  Boston.     ]2mo.  pp.  406. 
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W«  weve  never  so  struck  with  the  ia^rtance  ef  having  reading  books 
for  female  ■chools,  adapted  particularly  to  that  express  purpose,  as  while 
looking  over  the  pajgres  of  this  selection.  The  eminent  success  of  the  com- 
piler in  teaching  this  branch,  to  which  we  can  piersonallv  bear  testimony,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of -the  character  of  the  work^  considered  as  a  collection 
of  lessona  in  docuHon,  —  they  are  in  general  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate 
the  amiable  and  gentle  traits  of  the  female  character,  as  well  as  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  mind.  .  The  articles  are  chiefly  new, —  from  modern,  and^ 
very  frequently,  American,  writers ;  and  are  of  aoch  a  charteter  as  to 
excite  a  vivid  interest  in  the. pupil,  as  well  as  to  produce  useful  effects. 

The  American  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  published  by 
authority  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know^ 
edge.  Vol.  I.    Boston.  Stimpson  d&  Clapp.  1831.  12mo.  pp.  320. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  proposed  series  of  such  works,  on  the  most 
important  branche&of  knowledge,  as  it  is  thought,  should,  he  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  family.  The  collection  is  intended  to  embrace  onl>  works  of 
permanent  utility,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  preface  to  the  present  vol- 
ume, 'such  as  will  present  the  subjects  of  which  tbe^  treat  in  the  most 
authentic  form,  with  the  advantoge  of  all  the  lights  which  shall  have  been 
shed  upon  them,  by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  scientific,  up  to  the  time 
of  publication.'  It  is  to  consist  in  part  of  approved  works  of  foreign  origin, 
and,  in  part,  of  works  written  for  tne  purpose  bv  American  authors,  under 
the  direction  of  the  editor,  and  the  sanction  of  the  society.  Each  work, 
whether  consisting  of  one  volume  or  several,  is  to  be  independent  of  every 
other;  and  the  whole  series,  when  complete,  to  form  a  well  assorted 
library. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  Judge  Story's,  Mr  Wcbstxr's,  and  Mr 
Everett's  Lectures  before  tke  Mechanics'  Institution  in  Boston  ;  Mr  Ever- 
ett's Lecture  on  ike  WorkingvurCs  Party;  Lord  Chancellor  BrodOham^s 
Dissertation  on  the  Objects^  AdvantageSf  and  Pleasures  cf  Science,  and  his 
Recount  of  Lord  Bacon^s  Jfovum  Organon,  Part  I. ;  and  the  First  Part  of  Mr 
J3.KnacHKJ.* 9  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Jfatural  PhUosophy. 

The  two  articles  by  Lord  Brougnam  were  first  published  by  a  Society  lor 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  Great  Britain.  Still,  from  the  limited 
circulation  in  this  countrv  of  the  works  issued  by  that  Society,  we  are  glad 
to  see  them  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  present  volume.  "Ilie  charac^ 
ter  of  the  American  articles  is  also  such  as  will,  we  trust,  secure  for  this 
introdtetory  volume  a  favorable  reception.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work  is  uncommonly  excellent. 

We  hope  the  publishers  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  luk  which  they  have 
laid  down  for  themselves  in  the  preface ;  *  that  each  work  shall  be  written 
in  a  style  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  the  careful  Reader,  although  he  may 
have  httle  other  previous  acquaintance  with  the  particulte  subject  treated 
o^  than  may  have  been  acquired  firom  the  preceding  Volumes  of  the  series.' 
This  is  a  point  in  which  tbe  foreign  society  already- alluded  to  seem  to  have 
&iled.  which  will  doubtless  greatly  limit  the  sphere  of  tiieir  usefulness. 
But  there  is  another  feature  of  their  plan  which  we  tliink  the  Boston  Socie- 
ty would  do  well  to-  imitate ;  that  of  issuing  their  publications  in  small  num- 
bers at  short  intervals.  Families  could  have  them  bound,  if  they  wished ; 
and  the  inconveniences  attending  it  would,  it  is  believed,  be  more  thaa 
balanced  by  the  increase  of  circulation. 

Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  or  Republic 
of  America.  Accompanied  with  maps.  By  Emma  WiHanf, 
Principal  of  Troy  Female  Seminary,  New  York.  ISnio.  pp.  360. 
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Most  of  our  readers  are  doabtledfe  acquainted  with  the  chaneter  and 
merits  of  the  larger  work  of  which  this  is  an  abridgment.  It  is  distinguished 
for  the  conciseness  of  its  style,  and  the  compactness  of  the  form  in  which 
a  very  large  amount  of  information  is  presented.  The  abridgment  retains 
in  a  great  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  original.  l*he  style  is  interest- 
ing and  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  young,  though  it  is  evident- 
ly  intended  as  a  book  to  be  studied  not  to  be  read  for  amusement.  The  atlas 
contains  a  series  of  maps  of  the  same  territory,  in  connexion  with  Geogra- 
phy, very  happily  arranged  to  illustrate  the  successive  periods  of  the  History. 

New  ConversatioDs  on  Chemistry,  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  that  Science,  wherein  its  elements  are  clearly  and 
familiarly  explained;  with  118  engravings  illustrative  of  the 
subject,  appropriate  questions,  a  list  of  experiments,  and  a  glos- 
sary. By  T.  P.  Jones,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Columbian  College,  Washington  City.  Phil- 
adelphia.    12mo.  pp.  332. 

The  title  itself  is  a  pretty  full  and  fair  description  of  the  book.  In  re- 
gard to  all  essential  points  We  form  a  high  apinum  of  the  work — but  it  has 
one  fault,  of  a  minor  character  it  is  true,  ana  which  is  common  to  almost  all 
the  books  of  Conversation^  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  the  unnatural  and 
sometimes  almost  ludicrous  elevation  and  dignity  of  the  style. 

We  give  one  or  two  specimens  taken  almost  at  random  from  Mias  Caro- 
line's remarks, '  That  is  indeed  an  elegant  mode  of  exhibiting  the  impregna- 
tion of  water  with  carbonic  acid.'  *  1^  say  the  truth  I  seem  to  be  already  so 
well  acquainted  with  them  (the  metals)  that  from  furtlier  inquiries  I  an- 
ticipate but  little  gratification  compared  with  that  we  have  received  from 
the  contemplation  of  some  of  those  mysterious  and  intangible  bein^,  of 
whose  properties  and  indeed  of  whose  very  existence  we  were  previously 
ignorant.'  If  this  work,  and  with  very  fow  exceptions  all  the  books  of  *  Con- 
versations,' we  have  seen,  were  to  have  the  pen  drawn  through  all  the 
pedantic  and  useless  remarks  of  Caroline  and  Emil^,  very  little  would  be 
iefl  for  *  Conversation,'  The  plain  didactic  form  might  then  easily  be  as- 
sumed, and  the  book,  aller  losing  one  third  of  its  bulk  and  price  would  gain 
^fty  per  cent,  in  value.  Such  a  process  would  make  this  one  of  the  best 
text  books  in  the  languagty  for  it  is  really  rich  in  material. 

A  Collection  of  Arithmetical  and  Algebraic  Problems  and  |*or«> 
mulae,  by  Meier  Hirsh.  Translated  from  the  original  German, 
by  F.  J.  Grund,  Teacher  of  Mathematics.  Boston.  18mo.  pp.  340. 

In  the  ra^e  for  initiaiinf  pupils  into  the  philosophy  of  every  subject, 
which  prevuls  so  extensively,  there  is  danger  of  our  losing  the  thorou^lineas 
of  practice.  This  will  be  of  very  great  advantage  in  preventing  this  evil. 
It  ought,  we  think  be  introduced  into  every  class  in  Algebra.  Some  teach- 
ers, we  know,  are  accustomed  to  prepare  problems  additional  to  those  con- 
tained in  their  text  books.  This  will  save  them  such  a  labour — and  accom- 
plish the  purpose  far  more  efficiently.  We  need  not  say  it  is  intended  to 
be  used  in  connexion  with  other  treatises,  not  as  a  substitute  for  them. 
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Abt.  I.'*— Sketchss  oi*  Hotwtl. 
Lbttxr  XX. 

IUward»~-MknuUiti(mr-*Motiees  BruenUd, 

Mt  Dear  Frieth)— You  will  naturaUj  inquire  what  reufordi 
are  given  at  HofWyl.  They  are  in  the  same  general  spirit  as 
the  punishments.  Positive  rewards  are  excluded^  no  less  than 
positive  punishment.  In  the  view  of  Fellenberg  they  are  cal- 
culated rather  to  injure,  than  improve  the  pupil's  character,  and 
therefore  to  impede,  rather  than  promote,  the  great  process  of 
education.  That  they  may  excite  to  greater  exertions,  is  be- 
yond all  debate.  But  it  is  by  appealing  to  appetite^  or  avarice^  or 
selfishness  J  or  vanity;  and  dius  impairing  the  habits  of  self- 
government^  of  benevolence  and  of  humanittfj  which  it  is  our 
great  business  to  strengthen. 

For  similar  reasons  he  considers  it  improper  to  employ  these, 
or  any  other  means,  in  order  to  excite  emutaiion.  He  believes 
diat  none  of  its  good  efiects  can  atone  for  4he  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy it  so  generally  produces — ^the  spirit  of  selfisbftess  and 
pride,  which  it  necessarilv  nourishes.  There  is  neiAer  first 
nor  last  at  Holwyl — neither  rewards,  nor  tnedaisj  nor  prizes, 
nor  punishments  which  have  fnumUiation  for  their  object.    In 
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short,  all  that  train  of  measures,  —  all  that  apparatus — designed 
to  address  the  love  of  glory,  are  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Even  praise  should  be  bestowed,  in  the  opinion  of  Feuenberg, 
very  cautiously.  The  approbation-^he  friendship  of  his  teach- 
er, and  bis  most  estimable  companions,  will  be  enough  for  a 
pupU  of  a  generous  mind.  In  a  mind  not  capable  of  being 
excited  by  these  testimonials  of  success,  more  distmct  expres- 
sions would  often  rouse  unworthy  feelings,  and  encourage  a  vatir 
f/y,  which  would  be  more  destrucfite  tiban  t^ie  indolence  it  is 
designed  to  remedy. 

In  this  view,  Fellenberg  observes  to  his  visiters ;  *  The  ex- 
isting good  in  our  institution  will  only  be  destroyed,  if  you  allow 
,  yourselves  to  express  the  feelings  which  may  sometimes  be  in- 
spired, in  unreflecting  praise,  and  in  attempts  to  ireward  it. 
"That  is  Right," — ^is  the  only  expression  of  approbation 
which  the  simple,  upright  eflbrts  of  our  pupils  admit.  More 
than  this,  would  only  serve  to  tempt  them,  and  miskad  u#.' 

You  will  ask  what  motives  can  be  found  as  substitutes  for 
the  powerful  stimulus  of  rewards  and  distinctions. 

Fellenberg  replies  that  *  Much  better  means  are  presented  in 
the  healthy  eager  taste  for  knowledge,  which  we  should  de- 
velop in  our  pupils,  and  which  is  the  almost  invaricAle  result  of 
a  well  combined  system  of  education  —  in  the  respect  and  at- 
tachment  which  should  be  produced  towards  his  educators,  and 
the  coafideoce  he  should  feel  in  their  desire  to  promote  his 
welfare  in  their  superior  wisdom — in  that  JUud  affection 
which  seeks  to  gratify  the  anxious  wishes  of  parents  —  in  the 
hve  of  truth-^in  the  sense  of  duty — it  is  only  from  these 
eources,  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  the 
sducator  piace  at  his  command,  that  he  should  derive  his  influ- 
ence over  the  uneducated,  and  he  should  by  no  means  rely  on 
appeals  to  fear,  or  hope;  or  any  other  motives  of  a  merely  pru- 
dential kind,  which  are  only  fitted  to  devdop  a  slavish  spirit, 
and  a  disposition  to  concealment  or  deception.^ 

As  a  proof  that  the  mild  system  of  government,  and  the 
simple  but  powerful  motives  to  action  I  have  described,  vteJuUy 
adequate  to  secure, the  success  and  usefulness  of  an  institution, 
we  may  appeal  to  the  results  of  the  plan  at  Hofwy  1  itself.  To  say 
that  uninterrupted  order  and  good  conduct  prevail,  in  aq  institu- 
tion of  100  boys,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  often  previously 
Injured  by  false  methods  of  education,  would  destroy  all  coofi- 
dence  ia  my  remarks ;  but  after  mcmtbs  ofresiiepce  tb^re^  I  heard 
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o(  no  flagrant  disorder^  I  witnessed  yetc^r  of  the  occasional  sal* 
lies  ofyouthjvlpassiony  than  in  any  institution  of  the  kind  which 
I  have  known.  \  have  seen  incomparably  more  of  the  spirit 
and  love  of  order,  which  is  the  best  security  for  the  conduct  of 
pupils,  than  in  schools  where  the  rule  of  action  was  a  despotic 
command,  and  the  rod,  the  great  motive  to  obedience. 

Not  less  evident  is  it  from  the  experience  of  Hofwyl,  that 
premiums  and  distinctions,  and  other  means  employed  to  excite 
the  principle  of  emulation^  are  equally  unnecessary  to  secure 
mdustry  and  the  love  of  study.  All  these  motives  are  banished 
from  Hofwyl ;  and  yet  my  own  experience  and  observation, 
and  the  remarks  of  others  who  have  long  known  the  institution, 
satisfy  me,  that  in  few  institutions  is  there  so  much  disposition 
to  application,  or  so  much  faithfulness  in  the  pupDs,  m  employ- 
ing all  their  powers  in  the  fulfihnent  of  the  task  assigned  them. 

A  former  professor  observed  to  me,  that  he  had  taught  in 
many  schools,  both  public  and  private ;  but  that  he  had  never 
found  in  any  other,  that  attention,  that  hve  of  study,  that  o^- 
tachment  to  the  instruder^  which  he  had  discovered  at  Hofwyl } 
and  that  he  would  cheerfully  relinquish  the  post  he  then  held, 
though  more  advantageous  in  other  respects,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  this  best  reward  of  the  faithful  teacher. 

In  fact,  these  means  have  been  uniformly  effectual,  except 
in  a  fevf  cases,  where  the  ruin  of  the  pupil  was  completed  be- 
fore his  arrival;  and  if  they  fail  in  other  places,  it  must  pro- 
duce serious  doubts,  whether  a  well  combmed  system  is  adopted. 
The  following  example  wiU  illustrate  these  remarks. 

'  I  was  intimately  acquamted  with  a  pupil,  whose  natural  dis- 
position, either  ill  restrained,  or  badly  developed  by  his  previous 
education,  rendered  him  absolutely  indlfierent  to  study,  morose 
and  intractable  under  eveiY  restraint,  and  inaccessible  to  argu- 
ments or  persuasions  on  this  subject.  At  a  second  visit,  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months,  his  exterior  was  ereatly  changed,  t 
inquired  whether  he  intended  to  leave.  '  I  hope  not,'  was  his 
reply.  '  Do  you  find  yoursdf  improving  here  ?'  '  I  do  not 
gain  much  here,'  said  he,  ^  but  I  am  siu'e  it  is  the  only  place 
where  I  should  gain  anythin^.^  At  a  subsequent  visit,  I  found 
him  docile,  good  humored,  disposed  to  apply  himself  to  his  stu- 
dies, and  taking  pleasure  in  his  occupations  and  his  teachers. 

Another  of  similar  character,  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  self-sufficiency  and  positive  malice,  exhibited  a  deep  sense 
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of  his  own  ignorance,  an  anxiety  to  improve  hiinaelf,  and  no 
small  degree  of  benevolence  towards  his  teacher  and  companions. 

A  boy  of  14,  one  day  observed  another  passing,  who  was 
left,  on  account  of  weakness  of  eyes,  and  disease,  to  pass  most 
(^  his  time  in  rest,  or  in  play.  ^  Poor  boy !'  said  he.  I  in- 
quired why  ?  '  He  has  nothmg  to  do.'  But  is  it  not  pleasant 
to  play  and  have  nothing  to  do  ?  *•  No,  it  is  very  disagreeable ; 
I  am  only  happy  when  I  have  something  to  do.'  Did  you  al- 
ways thmk  so  ?  ^  No ;  I  loved  to  be  idle  before  I  came  to 
Hofwyl.' 

A  fourth,  who  had  passed  the  early  periods  of  his  education 
in  several  of  the  great*  towns,  and  acquired  the  taste  and  the 
habit  of  frequenting  inns,  co%e  houses  and  billiard  roomSj  came 
hither  with  this  taste  so  firmly  fixed,  as  to  render  it  doubtfiil 
whether  he  could  be  retained  in  the  Institution.  Repeated 
offences  were  followed  with  no  other  punishment  than  tempo- 
rary seclusion  from  the  institution,  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
person  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A  great  change  was  soon 
visible.  He  began  to  pursue  his  studies  with  assiduity,  and  to 
submit  implicidy  to  the  regulations  imposed.  He  himself  told 
me,  with  great  frankness,  diat  before  his  arrival  here,  he  was 
accustomed  to  regard  the  amusements  above  described,  as  the 
only  real  enjoyment — that  he  felt  lost  when  deprived  of  them — 
that  his  residence  at  Hofwyl  was  at  first  scarcely  tolerable,  for 
the  want  of  them.  '  But,'  said  he,  ^  I  am  astonished  to  find 
the  alteration  m  my  feelings.  I  do  not  feel,  now,  the  want  oi 
these  diversions.  My  exercise  and  studies  satisfy  me,  and  give 
me  a  happiness  which  I  never  felt  before ;  and  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  Hofwyl,  or  to  have  other  means 
of  amusement.    It  was  a  happy  thing  for  me,  that  I  came  here.' 

These  examples  will  serve,  better  than  many  formal  state- 
ments, as  an  illustration  of  the  system  •pursued  at  Hofwyl,  and 
as  evidence  of  its  vast  superiority  over  those  establishments  in 
which,  under  pretence  of  liberty,  the  pupils  are  left  chiefly  to 
their  own  direction  during  the  hours  ot  amusement ;  as  well  as 
to  those  places  of  confinement,  in  which  innocent  indulgences 
are  abridged,  and  violent  means  employed  to  break  dotpn  the 
character,  which  milder  measures  would  bend  into  almost  any 
form  that  could  be  desired.  They  serve  to  show  that  the  arfi/fetoZ 
excitements  commonly  employed  in  all,  are  as  unnecessary  as 
the  hot-bed  to  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  they  are  usaalty 
not  less  injurious  to  their  ultimate  health  and  vigor,,  even  wbeii 
they  force  them  to  a  premature  growth. 
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AaT.  n.— Infant  School  of  Geneva. 

BY  J.   MONOD. 

No.  IV. 

rWe  now  present  our  readers:  with  tlie  conclusion  of  the  account  ot  the 
Inlknt  School  of  Geneva,  which  we  think  will  not  intereist  them  less  than 
the  preceding  articles.  Will  not  some  of  our  patrons  of  Infant  Schools  be 
induced  to  imitate  the  valuable  model  furnished  by  this  school  in  regard  to 
Pkyaieal  Educatitniy  and  the  ample  pYovisiob  for  air  and  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment  which  it  fumiBhes  ?] 

The  resuks  we  have  described  may  appear  to  many,  rather 
^^  negative  than  positivej  but  we  are  not  alone  in  regarding  the 
matter  otherwise.  Very  judicious  observers  have  noticed  with 
surprise  and  astonishment  the  harmony*  which  reigns  among 
the  children  lejft  to  themselves  duraag  the  period  of  recreation. 

The  child  recently  introduced  into  our  schocd,  ^eems  at  first 
astonished,  to  find  himself  among  so  many  individuals  whom  he 
has  never  before, seen.  His  first  feeling  appears  to  be  fear. 
He  will  rather  approach  us,  than  the  rest  of  the  children ;  the 
sense  of  his  weakness  leading  him  to  seek  a  protector.  We  do 
not  nemember  to  have  seen  a  child^  on  his  first  admission  into 
our  school,  mingle  with  the  children  in  their  plays  immediately, 
unless  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  them,  or  as  sometimes- 
happens,  the  other  children  made  the  first  advances.  Even  in 
the  latter  case  he  does  not  i^^ear  to  be  easy  and  (tee  with 
them ;  and  we  can  see  the  remaii^is  of  fear  in  his  whole  deport- 
ment. It  is  then  that  we  encourage  and  sustain  hira,  by 
taking  him  under  our  protection. 

Our  ordinary  mediod  of  preparing  him  for  the  exercises  and 
habits  of  the  school,  is;  by  giving  him  a  friend  and  protector 
among  the  children.  After  a  short  address  concerning  the  ad- 
mission of  the  child,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  rights  which 
he  acquires  among  us,  and  the  attentions  he  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive, we  say  distinct^,  *  Who  is  there  that  is  willing  to  take 
this  child  for  a  fiiend,  and  promise  to  take  care  of  him  as  such, 
and_^  set  him  a  good  example.'  A  great  number  of  voices  say- 
ing, *  V  ttiid  of  right  hands  Kfted  op,  point  out  to  us  the  num- 
ber from  whom  we  are  to  sdecti  Tlie  question  k  then  re^ 
petted,  making  them  feel  at  die  same  time  the  duties  whicb 
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will  result  firom  this  friendly  boad.  We  at  length  diHtingiiwh 
some  one  from  the  number,  who  appears  to  unite  with  a  good 
will,  the  requisite  qualities  for  sustaining  the  relatign  of  an  dder 
brother. 

We  endeavor  to  provide  that  there  shall  be  certam  physical 
and  moral  similarities  between  the  protector  and  his  litde  com- 
panion. When  the  selection  is  made,  his  protector,  highly 
pleased,  endeavors  to  familiarize  him  with  our  exercises  and 
rules  as  fast  as  possible.  He  is  at  first  very  proud  of  his  new 
employment,  but  after  a  few  days,  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  natu- 
rally abates,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  remind  him  of  his  for- 
gemilness  of  his  friend.  One  word,  however,  generally  an- 
swers the  purpose.  In  his  eagerness  to  make  amends,  and 
amidst  his  -confuaon  and  embarrassment,  if  we  press  our  re- 
proach but  gendy,  it  is  easily  seen  that  he  understands  his  da- 
ty,  and  feels  that  it  is  not  accomplished.  In  thus  giving  them 
in  charge  some  dqiosit,  the  management  of  which  requires 
care  and  exactness,  we  succeed  to  a  certain  degree  in  correct- 
ing that  infantile  ihoughdessness  which  previuls ;  and  even 
stubbornness. 

When  these  connexions  strengthen,  they  serve  most  happily 
to  develop  benevolent  sentiments  between  the  two  children  who 
are  thus  connected.  They  extend  into  a  train  which  reaches 
the  whole  school,  and  serves  to  unite,  more  intimately,  the  mem- 
bers of  one  great  family. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  ch3d  of  a  froward  and  capri- 
cious disposition,  newly  mtroduced  into  our  school,  and  thinking 
himself  aggrieved,  avenges  his  own  wrongs ;  which  leads  to  com- 
plaints of  blows  and  scratches.  It  is  due  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
to  say,  that  they  bear  it  better  from  Atm,  than  mey  would  from 
their  friends  and  companions  in  the  school.  In  such  cases 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  separate  him  firom  the  rest,  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  convince  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  do 
to  another,  what  he  would  not  like  to  have  another  do  to  him. 
If  that  does  not  suffice^  and  his  passion  still  carries  him  away, 
we  try  the  extreme  method  of  doing  to  him  what  he  has  done 
to  the  others;  telling  him  that  as  he  does  not  like  this  sort  of 
treatment,  his  companions,  whom  he  has  ill  treated,  do  not ;  and 
that  they  no  longer  love  him. 

We  have  been  advised  to  a  measure  which  we  have  never  yetput 
in  practice,  which  is,  to  place  two  impatient  and  angry  ebildten  to- 
gether, in  order  that  their  reciprocd  experience,  onay  teach 
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them,  thftt  ihejrTeceiye  do  Und  attentions  when  they  do  not 
treat  others  with  kbdness :  and  to  complete  the  cure,  place 
them  by  the  side  of  two  amiable  and  tranquil  children,  to  shew 
them^  by  contrast,  the  more  strongly,  the  advantages  of  a  happy 
(ysposition.  Future  experience  will  determme  the  results  of 
this  method. 

When  we  spoke  ot  the  bonds  of  affection  that  we  seek  to 
form  between  the  children,  we  omitted  what  is  most  naturally, 
and,  of  course,  the  most  easily  developed  y  we  mean  the  fra- 
ternal bve  of  the  elder  and  jrounger  brothers,  who  come  to- 
gether to  our  school.  We  have  many  children  in  this  condi-^ 
tion,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  most  sincere 
attachment,  and  the  most  affectionate  care.  This  has  not,  it  is 
true,  been  the  case  m  every  instance ;  for  even  among  brodiers, 
on  their  first  admission,  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  direct 
them  to  mare  pacific  feelings.  But  we  have  had  children  whose 
love  and  friendship  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  could  not 
bear,  without  tears,  a  separation  firom  a  brother  or  sister,  during 
the  shortest  exercises.  We  always  endeavor  to  encourage  this 
firatemal  feeling,  and  to'strenethen  it. 

We  labour  to  make  them  feel  that  the  kindness  and  attention 
irhich  has  been  bestowed  on  them,  has  involved  them  in  debt 
to  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  We  often  address  diem 
in  this  manner :  *  Why  has  God  given  you  litde  brothers  and 
sisters?  That  you  should  bve  and  take  care  of  them.' .  This 
consideration  is  sufficiently  logical  for  bfants;  and  we  have 
reasons  to  bring  before  them  which  are  more  powerful.  To 
illustrate  the  efieets  of  their  fi*atemal  attachment,  we  copy  the 
following  facts  bam  our  moral  register. 

A  certain  child,  four  years  and  a  half  old,  is  remarkable  for 
his  sweetness  of  conduct  towards  the  other  children;  and,, 
above  all,  for  his  tender  attachment  to  a  brother  a  year  youn* 
ger  than  himself.  The  latter,  through  heedlessness,  did  some* 
thing  to  his  brother,  which  the  other  children  disapproved  so 
much,  as  to  come  and  inform  us  of  it.  Upon  this,  the  elder 
brother  was  immediately  in  tears ;  and  on  being  asked  the  cause, 
he  replied,  ^  I  am  afimid  you  will  scold  at  my  brother.' 

The  sympathy  of  two  Uttle  sisters  is  so  strong,  that  when  one 
is  in  tears,  tne  other  weeps  also. 

Two  other  children  may  be  mentioned.  One  of  them,  who 
was  about  six  years  of  age,  had  many  bad  habits,  whieh  his 
brodio*!  two  yM»  7<Amger^  naturally  imitated.    ITiese  chil- 
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dren  are  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  ap  obstinate  diapoakiaB* 
The  eldest  gave  evidence  of  continual  afiecdon  for  hia  bro* 
ther,  and  during  a  long  dtscontinuanoe  of  attendance  at  school, 
our  children  often  saw  the  two  brothers  m  the  street,  and  said  x 

*  A.  'R.  takes  care  of  his  brother.  His  friendship  was  some- 
times very  rough  when  his  brother  would  not  obey  him«'  It  is 
now  some  time  since  they  re-rcntered  the  school,  tod  they  appear 
disposed  to  correct  the  bad  habits  th^  had  formed,  b^ng  often 
leU  to  themselves  a  whole  day.  The  eldest  seeing  his  brother 
one  day  deprived  of  an  amusement  which  he  had  deranged  by  hi^ 
turbulence,  cried  out  loudly  to  induce  us  to  give  him  up  to  his 
care ;  and  a  moment  after,  went  to  join  him.  When  they  re^ 
ceive  fruit,  they  mutualty  run  to  give  each  other  part  of  it. 
What  is  very  amusing  in  this  friendship  is,  that  one  of  the 
brothers  often  exhorts  the  other  to  reflect  ob  a  fault,  into  which 
himself  falls  a  moment  after!  Poor  children;  they  understaad 
what  is  right,' but  their  weakness  preveols  them  jGrom  pcaclifr* 
ing  it. 

lUligiotu  EduccUian  of  the  Children. 

In  endeavoring  to  mstil  rd^iom  sentments^  wt  address  Mcr- 
selves  less  to  the  intdleets  of  ehildferiy  i^an  to  their  hearts. 
The  means  that  we  employ  are  not  fixed ;  they  depend  upon 
circumstances.  We  embrace  every  suitable  occasion  of  spr- 
ing to  them  of  Him  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  call  the  good 
God.  We  endeavor  to  instil  into  their  hearts  the  sentiments 
of  a  kind  and  grateful  piety.  It  is  so  eagy  for  the  christian  educa- 
tor to  perceive  the  hand  of  his  heavendy  Father  in  the  whole 
creation,  that  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  things  which  he 
gives  the  children,  he  finds  a  thousand  occasions  of  explaining 
to  them  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Grod ;  and  of  teach- 
ing them  thus,  at  an  early  age,  to  bring  home  their  thoughts  to 
the  first  cause.  These  occasions  cannot  be  wanting  to  an  in- 
«truct6r  who  feels  strongly  his  du^  in  this  respect  to  his  hea- 
renly  Father.  His  ju^ment  will  direct  him  to  the  favorably 
moment  for  communicating4o  hb  pupils  the  sentimoita  of  gra- 
titude which  animate  his  own  breast ;  he  will  then  say  to  themi ; 

*  Who  has  given  you  a  &ther  and  a  tender  mother,  who  k>VB 
you,  and  have  taken  so  good  £are  of  you  ?  If  God  had  not 
given  you  kind  parents,  bow  could  you  obtain  food,  clothe  your- 
selves, and  be  comfortable  and.  warm?  If  He  did  not  make 
the  san  rise  and  ahine,  and  make  it  rain,  how  could  com 
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grow,  to  make  bread,  or  anythii^g  else  which  now  fiirnishes  you 
with  food  or  clothing  ?  Who  is  it  that  has  kept  you  from  being 
sick,  like  your  little  friend  S.,  who  is  not  able  to  get  out  of 
his  bed,  whilst  you  are  in  good  health,  joyful,  and  happy  ?  And 
when  you  hear  your  little  friend  C.  say  with  tears  that  -he  has 
neither  father  nor  mother,  do  you  not  feel  that  you  are  much 
better  off  than  he  is,  in  being  able  to  embrace  your  father,  and 
receive  the  kindness  of  your  mother,  when  you  return  to  your 
homes?  He  cannot,  indeed,  receive  the  embrace  of  kind 
parents ;  but  God  will  be  a  heavenly  Father  to  him,  and  wiH 
bless  both  him  and  you ;  and  for  dl  that  God  does  for  us,  he 
wishes  only  that  we  should  love  him  with  all  our  heart 

The  children  thus  early  learn  to  know  Grod,  through .  the 
blessings  he  confers  on  them.  We  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
making  them  feel  this,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sentiments 
of  gratitude  in  their  young  hearts,  and  a  desire  of  learning  to 
pray  to  him  who  gives  them  so  many  good  things.  We  begin 
each  day's  exercises  with  prayer ;  endeavoring  to  render  every 
idea,  and  every  word,  intelligible  to  the  children,  so  that  they 
may  follow  us  in  the  prayer,  and  understand  its  object.  We 
introduce  various  things  into  it,  which  are  familiarly  known  to 
the  children.  This  interests  them,  and  secures  their  attention. 
In  serious  cases,  we  mention  the  particular  child  for  whom  we 
pray,  which  makes  a  great  impression  upon  the  rest,  and  es- 
pecially upon  him.  We  require  the  more  attentive  children  to 
give  us  an  account  of  the  prayer.  We  repeat,  from  time  to 
time  the  Lord's  prayer ;  but  we  teach  our  children  no  forms  of 

g'ayer,  though  we  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  its  spirit, 
rayer  is  usually  followed  by  the  singing  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious hymns ;  the  truths  thus  sung,  are  not  only  engraven 
deeply  on  the  memory,  but  find  their  way  readily  to  the  heart 
Feeling  and  imagination  are  the  predominating  faculties  of  in- 
fancy ;  they  are  capable  of  feeling  and  loving,  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, befcNre  they  can  judge,  comprehend,  and  compare. 

But  what  is  there,  which  can  compare  with  the  Bible,  as 
a  means  of  instruction  which  is  at  once  simple,  and  most  suc- 
cessful m  developing  among  children,  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  gratitude ;  the  only  worship  worthy  of  God  and  his  Gos- 
pel? ^  It  is  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  this  in- 
struction, that  we  employ  it;  always  experiencing  the  immense 
superiority  that  the  truth  contained  in  Holy  Writ  has  over 
moral  stories  prepared  for  infancy. 

THIBD   SERIES — ^VOL.   I.   NO.   IX.  52 
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When,  for  examplei  we  announce  to  them  that  we  are  about 
to  relate  to  them  the  story  of  Josieph,  they  are  highly  elated ; 
the  utmo^  sHence  immediiately  foUows;  the  interest  and  at- 
tention of  the  children  increases  every  moment ;  till  finally, 
tears  flow* 

At  the  recital  of  that  touching  parable,  the  Prodigal  Son, 
the  children,  stopping  at  first  at  the  literal  sense  of  the  parable, 
make  reflections  of  the  following  nature :  ^  When  I  am  a  great 
boy,  I  will  not  run  awav  firom  my  father.  This  would  make 
him  very  unhappy,  be.  One  child  made  the  very  just  reflec- 
tion that  the  son  left  his  father  because  he  toished  to  do  sotne- 
thing  bad;  (as  proved  true  in  the  sequel.)  Another,  with 
great  warmth  asked  permission  to  tell  us  that  ^a  wicked  boy 
had  run  away  firom  his  mother,  and  carried  off  some  money ; 
and  that  he  had  not  come  back,  &c.'  These  litde  speeches 
prove  most  clearly  the  interest  the  children  take  m  their  recital, 
and  when  we  interrupt  them,  to  shew  them  the  tone  and  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  panuble,  (m  a  tone  of  voice  calculated  to  ex- 
cite attention)  a  sentiment  of  astonishment  arises  in  the  children, 
to  discover  truths  so  touching— -truths  which  will  be  veiy  con- 
soling to  them,  when  they  are  able  to  make  the  proper  applica- 
tion.* The  effects  of  that  precept  of  the  Gospel,  contamed  in 
Luke  vi,  31,  which  is  susceptible  of  such  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions in  society,  is  no  less  so  in  the  life  of  children.  We  often 
eall  to  their  minds  the  fact  that  they  ought  not  to  do  to  others, 
what  they  would  not  wiiA  others  to  do  to  them.  It  is  the  rule 
of  their  conduct  towards  each  other.  The  conscience  of  the 
child,  thus  cultivated,  will  become  more  tender ;  the  knowledge 
of  his  litde  faults  will  render  him  humble  and  docile,  and 
will  thus  lead  him  to  feel  his  need  of  a  Saviour.  This  idea  is  not  so 
far  removed  firom  childhood  as  is  generaUy  supposed.  Every 
time  we  have  spoken  to  the  largest  of  the  children  on  tbb  sub- 
ject, they  have  listened  with  the  closest  attention;  adding  what 
they  have  learned  at  home  on  this  subject.  When  we  repeat 
to  them  those  words  of  the  Saviour  which  relate  to  litde  chil- 

*  Hm  yoongMt  children  pat  the  very  nataral  qaefltioB,  <  Bat  how  caa 
we  go  to  uie  f^ood  God  ? '  which  furniflhes  an  excellent  opportanity  to  ex- 
plain the  sabiect  of  praTer.  A  child  of  nx  yean  of  age,  was  placed  alone  in 
the  cell  of  reflection.  A  moment  after,  1  heard  him  speaking  in  th(  midst 
of  hie  tears,  and  coming  near  the  cell  withoat  letting  him  perceiTe  me,  I 
heard  him  say,  '  Mj  fat&r !  I  have  sinned  against  thee ;  Fornve  me ! '  He 
believed  that  no  one  coold  hear  him,  bat  the  Being  whom  he  had  learned  to 
oall  my  fVrtlsr. 
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dren,  ^  Suffer  Ihtle  children  to  come  unto  me,  he./  the7  are 
unusually  attentive.  We  encourage  them  to  pray ;  and  assure 
them  that  if  they  pray,  they  will  be  heard. 

1  take  great  delight  in  being  with  the  children ;  and,  above 
all,  whelf  engaged  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Our 
love  for  these  litde  souls,  animates  our  hearts,  and  infuses 
into  them  new  warmth  and  vigor.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  blessing  conferred  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  mstruct- 
mg  litde  children.  For  myself,  I  have  continual  occasion  for 
gratitude,  for  the  happiness  this  occupation  affi>rds  me ; .  and  I 
often  say :  <  The  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places,  I  will 
bless  the  Eternal.'  May  He  grant  me  the  favcMr  of  always  being 
devoted  to  this  important  work.  To  Him  I  would  ascribe  aU 
honor.  J.  Monod. 


Abt.  III. — The  Village  School  of  Sabsendobf. 

rNo  history  is  more  important  than  that  which  records  ffreat  moral  ohanfes; 
ana  the  lessons  which  experience  teaches  concerning  the  methods  of  i&t' 
mation,  are  the  only  sure  guides  to  improvement ;  and  in  no  case  is  its  ap- 
plication  more  pertinent  or  important,  tiian  in  reference  to  Education.  It  is 
in  this  view  that  we  present  our  readers  with  the  foUowing  article,  translated 
from  a  report  of  the  minister  of  Ssssendorf.  It  presents  us  with  correct 
principles  of  thought  and  action,  applied  to  the  improvement  of  a  decayed 
Tillage  school ;  and  describes  the  gradual  refonn  which  was  accomplished. 
The  author  of  the  report  i^pears  to  be  a  man  of  modesty  and  souna  sense, 
and  his  unremitting  asaidmty  in  behalf  of  the  school  in  his  parish,  deserves 


the  highest  commendation.  If  all  clergymen  in  our  own  land  would  take 
but  hiQf  the  pains,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  this  object — if  it  was 
considered  a  part  of  their  necessary  duty  to  visit  the  common  schools  in 
their  parishes,  to  prescribe  for  their  interests,  and  to  act  as  supervisors,  both 
in  their  discipline  and  instruction — their  usefulness  in  this  way  would  be 
almost  incalculable.  But  besides  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  description 
of  a  school  reform,  the  report  contains  many  hints  which  we  think  will  be 
service^le  to  educators.  There  are  some  circumstances  not  directly  appli- 
cable, we  hope,  to  our  schools ;  but  they  are  important  in  showing  how  evils 
so  discouragmg,  and  a  spirit  so  unhappy,  coiud.  be  corrected. by  means,  at 
once  simple  and  mild.] 

Report  to  the  Royal  PonsUtory  of  Munrierj  by  -ISehool  Inspector 
WUMnUf  MfUster  qf  Saisendorf. 

Thb  Bchoo!  of  Sassendorf,  is  so  much  of  the  cominon  charae* 
ter,  that  the  request  of  the  Ck>n8i8tory  to  l>e  furnished  with  a 
description  of  it,  was  totally  unexpected ;  but  in  compliance  witfi 
their  wishes  the  following  account  is  submitted. 
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Having  myself  been  foar  years  employed  as  a  pri^te  instructer, 
and  five  as  a  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Soest,  and  having 
always  taken  pleasure  in  instructing  children,  and  in  their  aocietj, 
I  deemed  it  an  important  part  of  my  duty,  when  I  became  a  min- 
ister, to  visit  and  improve  the  school  in  my  village  which  I  am 
now  to  describe.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  I  must 
give  a  view  both  of  its  former  and  its  present  condition,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  a  change  has  been  accomplished  in  it 

In  its  former  state,  the  school-room  was  so  small,  that  each 
child  occupied  a  space  of  only  three  sqaarc  feet.  This  made  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  teacher,  when  only  a  few  pupils  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  diminished  the  inducements  to  insist  on  their  regular 
attendance.  It  contained  four  long  benches,  and  two  large  ta- 
bles ;  and  was  so  arranged,  that  half  of  the  pupils  had  their  backs 
turned  upon  the  teacher.  The  school  had  no  inspector  except 
the  minister  ;  and  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  parish  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Parents  sent  their  children  to  it  simply  in  com- 
pliance with  custom,  and  troubled  themselves  no  further  about  it. 
Its  defects  and  necessities  were  alike  unknown  to  them. 

The  course  of  studies  was  very  deficient,  although  a  plan  was 
^written  out,  and  nailed  upon  the  door.  Thus,  for  instance,  Arith- 
metic was  enumerated  in  the  plan,  but  it  was  not  taught;  and  so 
with  Singing.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  room,  and  perhaps 
to  the  neglect  of  a  former  teacher,  constant  uneasiness  and  quar- 
rels prevailed  among  the  pupils.  As  regards  their  manners  and 
their  religious  state,  they  were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  As  some 
indication  of  the  state  of  their  maniiers,  I  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  official  report  of  the  former  School  Commissioner. 

'  The  ill  manners  of  the  school,'  says  he. '  were  very  striking ',  I  entered 
the  school-room,  and  found  the  bojs  reciting  in  the  presence  of  their  in- 
stnicter  with  their  cape  on.  My  evident  surprise  attracted  attention,  and 
ihe  Instructer  assured  ine  that  such  had  been  the  standing  custom  of  the 
■chool,  and  that  the  boys  acted  as  they  pleased ;  that  it  would  bring  down 
the  whole  parish  upon  him,  if  he  should  attempt  such  an  innovation  as  mak- 
ing the  boys  sit  with  their  caps  off.  I  was  astonished ;  and  thought  of  the 
inviolabili^  of  the  Turkish  turban  and  beard.  The  minister  conlnned  this 
«tatement,  and  signified  that  this  impropriety  must  be  removed.' 

The  instructer  has  been  employed  here  only  a  short  time.  He 
had  previously  taught  in  a  neighboring  village,  and  had  recom- 
mended himself  by  his  sprightly  manner  of  teaching,  and  by  his 
experience,  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  But  he  had  never  been 
eduQated  for  his  office ;  and  his  income  was  so  small  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  business  of  a  tailor  for  his  support ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  could  find  little  leisure  for  study. 
He  was  an  active  man,  and  possessed  very  good  sense,  and  a 
remarkably  amiable  temper.  He  had  spent  some  time  as  a 
teacher,  in  a  Semiliary  at  Soest. 
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It  waa  in  the  behavior  and  disposition  oftlie  boys  that  refbrmai* 
tion  was  first  needed.  Rude  condnct,  constant  disorder,  and 
altercation  while  under  instruetiony  must  be  banished,  before  any 
pioas  feeling  can  have  influence.  The  child  must  be  taught 
attention,  and .  obedience  to  his  teacher,  before  morality  and 
religion  can  be  brought  home  to  him. 

I  began  my  efforts  for  reformation  by  visiting  the  school  very 
often.  On  my  first  visit,  I  went  very  early,  entered  the  school 
room  without  noise,  and  saluted  the  children  cordially  as  they 
came  in.  I  was  saluted  in  return ;  and  when  I  touched  slightly 
the  caps  of  the  boys  who  wore  them,' with  an  air  of  astonishment, 
they  took  them  off  immediately.  I  promised  the  children  to  be 
present  in  the  afternoon ;  and  when  I  came,  most  of  them  had 
their  caps  off,  and  greeted  me  in  a  friendly  manner.  They  gen0> 
rally  made  a  great  noise  when  they  entered  and  went  to  tlieir 
seats.  I  made  tiiem  go  oot,  and  try  to  enter  without  disturbance. 
After  I  had  made  these  experiments,  I  then,  for  the  first  time, 
told  them  that  the  civil  boy  always  kept  his  head  uncovered  in  tke 
school  room,  and  entered  without  noise.  I  told  them  I  was  glad 
to  fmd  them  so  polite  in  the  afternoon,  and  e^essed  my  hope 
that  they  would  continue  in  their  good  course. 

Many  of  the  children  were  very  dirty.  I  took  them  aside,  and 
m  a  friendly  manner  whispered  to  them  that  they  might  wash 
themselves  before  the  door,  since  tbey  had  forgotten  to  do  it  at 
borne.  The  next  day  I  was  man  strict  on  Ma  point,  and  ex* 
preased  to  them  ray  pleasure  at  tbeir  cleanliness,  and  my  horn 
that  the  teacher  wcold  seldom  be  obliged  to  send  a  child  to  mo 
brook.  The  way  wOb  epened,  but  il  was  a  diifeuk  one.  I  con<i 
tinned  visiting  the  achod  frequently.  The  pupils  were  soon  in  a 
situation  to  be  governed  by  a  motion  of  the  hand ;  and  the  in* 
structer,  seized  every  opportunity  to  make  improvements.  In  a 
year,  the  school  was  comporaHvdff  in  a  good  condition. 

But  mn^  disorder  and  difficulty  about  places,  and  qoarrek 
among  the  children,  still  remained.  The  cause  of  these  things, 
however,  lay  less  in  the  children,  than  in  the  smaUnees  of  the 
room,  and  the  crowded  stato  of  the  schod,  and  the  idleness  of 
those  daises  which  did  not  receive  instruction  directly  from  the 
teacher.  To  think  of  building  ui  edifice,  and  furnishing  it  with 
appropriate  fiiroiture,  without  aid  from  the  parish,  withoit  enlisU 
ing  for  this  purpose  the  intelligent  and  judicious,  and  in  general 
all  those  who  give  a 'tone  to  ^iety,  vr<mld  have  been  impracti- 
cable. I  was  therofore  highly  gratified  when  the  Gonristory  put 
it  in  my  power  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  school  house.  The 
folfowing  are  some  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made. 

The  room  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  afford  600  square  feet  to 
100  individuab.    New  windows  have  been  placed  over  the  old. 
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which  sefTe  to  give  additional  light,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ven- 
tilate the  room,  without  exposing  the  children  to  currents  of  air. 
The  desks  and  benches  are  arranged  in  such  a  form  as  is  siuted 
to  the  different  sizes  of  the  pupils,  and  give  to  the  iastnicter  a 
full  view  of  the  whole.  The  seat  and  desk  of  the  instructor  are  on 
the  west  side,  on  an  elevated  platform.    On  the  north  wall  hangs 

1.  A  large  black  board,  six  feet  long,  and  four  feet  high,  made  of 
linden  wood,  which  is  by  far  the  best  wood  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  so  arranged  in  grooves,  that  it  can  be  elevated  and  depressed  at 
pleasure.  It  contains  on  one  side,  a  series  of  musical  notes,  in  the 
key  of  6  ;  and  the  other  \b  used  for  instruction  in  other  branches, 

2.  On  each  side  of  this  large  board,  hang  two  smaller  boads,  each 
three  and  a  half  feet  lo^g,  and  two  high ;  one  for  small  boys,  and 
the  other  ibr  small  girls.  These  are  used  to  cast  figures,  and  to  set 
copies  upon.  On  the  same  waU  hang,  3.  An  annual  catalogue  of 
the  members  of  the  school,  4.  The  regulations  of  the  school,  & 
The  plan  of  the  lessons,  6.  A  chart  of  the  Holy  Land,  7.  Charts 
of  the  Prussian  States ;  of  Germany ;  of  Europe ;  and  a  Planis- 
phere. These  are  placed  one  over  another,  upon  pasteboard,  8. 
Tabular  views  of  various,  subjects.  The  west  wall  of  the  room  is 
occupied  with  reading  and  einji^ing  tablets.  On  the  south  side  c^ 
the  room  is  the  Library  containing  the  school  books.  The  books 
are  all  numbered,  and  suited  to  the  classes.  On  the  east  side 
is  a  ckiset,  in  which  writing  books,  pens,  and  all  the  little  articles 
lequidte  to  die  neatness  of  the  room,  are  kept  The  bench  of 
•very  boy  contains  everything  necessary  for  hts  use,  arranged  in 
an  ingenious  and  convenient  manner.* 

After  the  manners  of  the  pupib  were  somewhat  improved,  and 
a  spacious  room  and  suitable  furniture  provided  (the  want  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  Jittle  progress  in  study,  and  the  great 
disorder  among  the  pupils),  we  concluded  to  draw  up  School 
Laws,  to  read  them  publicly,  and  to  hang  them  up  in  the  room. 
The  larger  children  wrote  the  laws  upon  the  two  first  pages  of 
their  writing  books;  and  also  as  specimens  for  examinations,  to 
show  their  skill  in  writing.  Once  every  year,  on  the  admission  of 
new  scholars,  they  were  read,  and  explained  in  a  simple  mannet 
by  the  minister. 

To  spare  the  instructer  the  disagreeable  business  of  chastise* 
ment,  and  lo  prevent  all  complaints  of  parents  which  originate 
from  this  source,  I  kept  school  myself,  in  the  presence  of  the 
instructer,  one  or  two  hours  every  day ;  and  was  present  during 
half  of  the  day.    The  instructer  found  it  for  his  interest  to  govern 

*  In  the  report  from  which  thie  is  taken,  a  minute  acconnt  is  given  of 
pvenr  arrangement  relating  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  benches,  the  singingi 
the  Libraxy,  Ac^ ;  which  we  omit  for  the  present. 
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the  children  in  a  fHendlff,  bat  yet  in  a  strict  and  uniform  man- 
ner ;  and  in  ^miliar  conrersation  with  him,  I  strengthened  his 
ccHiviction  that  a  school  could  be  managed  without  the  rod ;  and 
that  no  good  resulted  to  the  teacher  from  chastising  bis  pupils, 
and  in  this  way  depressing  his  own  spirits  and  health. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  sake  of  substituting  some  external 
motive  in  place  of  corporeal  punishment,  I  introduced  the  Book 
of  crediiSy  and  Tickets  containing  (appropriate  mottos,  for  the 
purpose  of  rewards.  I  anticipated  that  they  would  gradually  lose 
the  charm  of  novelty  ;  but  I  pursued  the  plan  with  zeal,  as  if  it 
was  to  be  made  a  permanent  arrangement  in  the  school.  I  hoped, 
however,  that  a  desire  for  honor  and  rewards,  would  gradually 
give  place  lo  better  feelings,  and  that  the  children  would  act  from 
a  desire  of  gratifying  the  teacher,  the  minister,  and  their  parents, 
as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  heavenly  Father.  In  this 
expectation,  I  thank  God  I  have  not  been  disappointed. 

The  following  is  the  plan  for  rewards  which  was  first  pursued. 
The  teacher  had  constantly  by  him  a  book,  in  which  he  entered 
the  punctual  attendance,  the  good  behavior,  and  the  diligence  of 
his  pupils.  Every  child  that  had  not  been  twice  reproved  during 
the  week,  received  on  Saturday,  just  before  the  close  of  school, 
a  small  printed  ticket  with  a  motto.  When  he  had  received  ten 
of  these  tickets,  he  carried  them,  with  the  certificate  of  the 
teacher  to  the  minister,  who  entered  them  with  Mack  ink,  in  the 
Book  of  credits.  Upon  one  of  the  tickets,  the  minister  wrote  the 
name  of  the  child,  and  the  date  of  its  presentment,  and  gave  it 
back  to  the  pupil  to  be  preserved  in  a  box,  kept  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  child  gained  ten  tickets  more,  he  hastened  again  with  the 
certificate  of  the  teacher  to  the  minister,  who  returned  him  a 
ticket  with  the  name  and  date  written  wiUi  red  ink;  and  so  on, 
firom  red  to  green,  and  to  blue  ink  ;  and  at  last  the  name  and  date 
were  giU,  The  last  ten  tickets  contained  a  certificate  that  fifty 
weeks  had  been  iqpent  in  a  pleasant  and  profitable  manner;  and 
in  this  way  tickets  were  collected  for  three  or  four  years.  The 
children  were  punished  for  misbehaviour  and  indolence  by  taking 
away  their  tickets.  If  a  child  had  a  gilt  ticket,  he  was  numbered 
among  the  trusty  children,  who  no  longer  needed  external  com- 
mendation as  a  stimulant  to  duty.  The  children  were  excited  by 
hopes  and  fears  until  the  decisions  of  Saturday,  the  colors  of  the 
tickets  were  not  without  their  influence,  and  the  success  of  the 
plan  gave  us  hopes  that  a  method  had  at  last  been  found  by  which 
pupils  could  be  restrained  and  guided.  But  as  has  been  re^ 
marked,  artificial  stimulants  and  printed  tickets,  by  degrees  lose 
their  power,  and  after  eight  years  the  teacher  and  myself  con- 
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eluded  to  give  them  up;  but  we  were  both  fully  conmced  of 
their  utility,  in  leading  on  the  children  to  beUer  feelingt.* 

After  the  children  had  been  taught  to  keep  themselves  neat  and 
clean,  and  their  sense  of  honor  had  been  awakened,  it  was  conn 
paratively  easy  to  introduce  devotional  exercises,  and  to  awaken 
religious  feeling.  At. first  the  minister  uttered  a  prayer  in  the 
name  of  the  children,  without  confining  himself  to  a  given  form; 
and  the  children,  standing  np,  repeated  the  prayer  aloud  alter 
him.  Then  a  verse  of  some  hymn  was  sung,  the  melody  of  which 
had  been  practised  by  the  children  during  a  previous  week. 
I  used  at  first  to  read  the  verse  to  be  sung  as  ioipressively  as 
possible,  then  to  repeat  it  by  parts,  and  let  the  children  sing  the 
stanzas  as  they  occurred.  Such  songs  were  selected  as  could  be 
easily  understood,  and  were  addressed  to  the  feelings  rather  than 
to  the  reason.  They  were  sung  over  twice  by  the  minister,  and 
by  a  due  regard  to  expression  and  carefiil  attention  on  the  part 
of  the.  children,  they  soon  became  iamOiar.  Frequent  repetition 
made  them  more  highly  Vldued.  After  this*  time  the  school  was 
regularly  opened  and  closed  with  prayer  and  singing ;  for  the 
school  room  should  be  the  temple  for  the  little  world  of  children. 
Instruction  was  occasionally  given  in  Biblical  History,  (which 
is  a  regular  study  in  school)  and  was  united  with  devotional 
exercises. 

The  teacher  having  acquainted  me  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
make  an  extemporaneous  prayer,  I  stated  my  objections  to  saeh 
a  method,  and  selected  fix*  him  a  child's  prayer  out  of  a  catechism 
which  was  used  in  the  school.  I  gave  him  cofnes  of  all  the 
books  used  in  devotion,  in  which  the  important  words  were  un- 
derscored.    The  prayer  was  read  over  to  the  children,  until  they 

*  It  was  onoe  the  Editor's  lot  to  take  charge  of  a  school  which  had  been 
governed  only  by  the  constant  application  oT  the  rod.  On  entering  it,  he 
announced  to  the  pupils  his  determination  to  leave  it.  unless  he  could  goT- 
em  it  by  eome  other  means ;  and  immediately  established  a  system  resem- 
bling that  here  described,  but  more  minute.  A  rejpster  was  made,  with 
the  name  of  each  boy,  and  columns  headed,  DUigentf  JittaUive,  huOtmiine, 
IdlSf  obedient.  Disolfedient,  In  order  to  lead  the  children  to  reflection  and 
self  examination,  every  boy  was  reonired,  at  the  close  of  each  half  dav,  to 
declare  for  himself  what  md  been  his  conduct ;  and  a  record  was  made  of 
it  by  a  mark  opposite  his  name  on  the  basis  of  this  confession,  corrected,  if 
necessary,  by  tne  observation  of  the  master  and  those  around  him.  After  a 
short  period  j  both  the  habit  of  observation,  and  the  frankness  of  the  pupils, 
•o  far  increased,  that  correction  w^s  seldom  necessary,  and  the  mere  expec- 
tation of  being  called  upon  to  render  this  account,  evidently  operated  more 
powerfully  on  most  mmds,  than  the  fear  of  reproof,  or  even  punishment. 

The  register  was  posted  weekly,  and  presentea  every  month  to  the  Visit- 
ors of  the  school ;  and  at  long  intervals,  premiums  were  given  to  all  who 
had  deserved  approbation,  according  to  their  improvement  and  conduct. 
The  results  were  as  hapny  as  in  the  school  of  Sassendorf ;  and  the  rod  was 
never  used  except  in  a  row  cases  of  violent  passion. 
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were  aai^de  eiitirely  familiar  with  it ;  and  thej  repeated  it  stand- 
ing op,  with  their  hands  folded.  They  were  at  last  provided  with 
litde  hooks,  containing  a  mtmber  of  prayers  which  were  used  at' 
difierent  times  in  the  day.  These  were  soon  made  familiar,  both 
to  the  teacher  and  scholars,  who  were  taught  to  pronounce  them 
correctly  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  teacher  was  able  to  con- 
duct the  devotional  exercises  himself.  One  good  effect  resulted 
from  the  little  books  containing  prayers,  which  was  not  anticipat- 
ed. By  means  of  the  pupils,  they  were  gradually  introduced 
into  families,  and  supplied  the  place  of  prayers  which  were 
deficient  in  conciseness  and  appropriateness.  But  I  was  parr 
ticularly  delighted  on  finding  that  young  men  who  had,  in  their 
earlier  years,  been  inembers  of  the  school,  still  remembered  the 
prayers,  and  made  use  of  them  in  a  manner  that  spoke  to  the 
imderstanding  and  to  the  heart 
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FOR  Education. 

Journal  of  the  LUeranf  Conveniion  at  New  York — lUmarks  of  W.  €• 
fFoodbndge^  in  the  Debate  on  Discipline. 

[Tt  was  oar  intention  lonffflinoe  to  present  to  our  readers  the  9ubsianoB 
of  the  following  remarks,  addressed  by  the  Editor  to  the  Literarj  Conven- 
tion assembled  m  New  York,  in  October,  1830.  As  some  incorreot  statements 
have  gone  abroad  concerning  the  views  of  the  Editor  then  expressed,  he  ha^ 
deemed  it  best  on  the  whole,  to  copy  the  remarks  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Convention,  with  only  the  correction  of  typographical  errors. 

As  all  our  readers  may  not  have  an  opportumty  of  seeing  the  American 
Quarterly  Review,  it  may  aid  them  in  forming  tneir  opinion,  to  ^ote  tha 
following  paragraph  from  the  number  for  June,  183l. 

'  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  involved  and  almost  unintelligible 
twaddle  contained  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  on  the  subject  or  dts* 
cipUne,  we  should  conceive  him  opposed  to  these  as  well  as  all  other  meaiu 
which  would  excite  the  emvlalwn  of  the  student,  thus  discarding,  on  faulty 
metaphysical  speculation,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  to  all  llterarv 
and  moral  distinctions ;  and  which  if  rightly  directed,  can  never,  in  collegi- 
ate Ufe,  act  otherwise  than  beneficially. 

In  regard  to  the  principle  here  attacked,  our  readeraare  weU  aware  that  wo 
are  sustained  in  it  by  an  mcreasin^  number  of  able  and  experienced  teachers. 


*  I  was  struck  with  the  remark  of  an  eminent  profesfiof  cS  law 
in  the  University  of  Pisa,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  sub* 
ject  of  education — That  it  was  the  business  of  the  kgiskAor  to 
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continue  and  complete  the  edacation,  which  the  parent  and  teaek^ 
<r  had  begun,  and  to  supply  what  they  had  neglected.  Every 
means  by  which  the  character  is  farmed  or  infuenced,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  makes  a  part  of  education.  The  same 
nature  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  same  results  are  aimed  at, 
and  therefore  the  same  principles  must  be  adopted  in  the  disci> 
pline  and  education  of  the  man*,,  whether  it  be  in  the  school  or 
the  state ;  with  only  such.variation  in  their  application,  as  the  age 
and  circumstaiices  of  the  individual  require.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  refer  to  existing  institutions  in  my  remarks.  I  would 
merely  attempt  to  state  those  general  principles ,  which  it  seems  to 
me  are  too  much  kept  out  of  view  in  attending  to  particular  cases, 
and  I  would  leave  their  practical  application,  to  those  whose  ex- 
perience qualifies  them  for  the  task. 

*  In  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  the  only  object  of  discipline 
was  to  avenge  the  offence,  or  to  suppress  or  prevent  the  exterior 
act  of  evil.  The  idea  of  vindictive  punishment  is  now  abandon- 
ed, in  every  enlightened  and  Christian  country.  It  is  not  deem- 
ed sufficient  merely  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  crime ;'  but  it  ia 
universally  admitted,,  that  the  great  object  of  discipline  should 
be  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  to  exert  a  cor^ 
responding  influence  on  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  imitate  his 
example ;  and  that  this  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  suppressing 
crime.' 

To  attain  this  end,  I  know  of  only  two  means— ^/bree  and  rn^u- 
ence.  Both  are  necessary  in  their  respective  places,  according 
to  the  age  and  character  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  hence  arises  the  importance  of  that  separation  before 
alluded  to  in  our  institutions,  between  those  whose  age  and  char- 
acter require  different  methods  of  treatment 

'  By  force^  I  mean  the  whole  apparatus  of  bolts,  and  fetters, 
and  sentinels,  and  of  laws  enforc^  by  the  exertion  of  physical 
power,  and  administered  by  absolute  authority,  which  distinguish- 
es the  military  and  naval  system^  of  government.  These  means 
fnust  be  applied  where  reason  is  immature  or  enfeebled;  where  ea> 
perience  cannot  guide;  where  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual are  so  deeply  corrupted  that  reason  and  conscience  have 
ceased  to  operate ;  or  where  the  exigency  of  the  case  demands 
a  sudden  and  violent  remedy.  They  are  undoubtedly  Ae  most 
summary  and  convenient,  for  suppressing  immediate  acts  of  evil 
in  a  family  or  a  school,  so  long  as  the  power  and  skill  of  the  teach- 
er can  overcome  that  of  the  pupil ;  and  on  these  accounts,  they 
are  often  extended  beyond  the  period,  and  the  circumstances, 
which  demand  them.  But  it  b  of  great  importance  to  resort  to 
them  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  to  relax  as  soon  as  reason  and 
conscience  assume  their  power.     They  are  but  partial-  and 
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temporary  m  their  effects.  Thej  extend  no  farther  than  the 
hand  and  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  their  inflaence  ceases  when  his 
power  is  destroyed.  They  gire  rise  to  a  perpetual  contest  of 
skill  and  power,  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  which  places 
the  teacher  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  to  be  overcome,  rather  «than 
a  parental  friend  to  be  obeyed*  They  tend  to  debase  the  (Char- 
acter of  the.pupil;  by  showing  him  that  he  is  deemed  unworthy  of 
confidence,  and  lead  him  to  regulate  hb  conduct,  rather  by  a  cal- 
culation of  the  immediate  danger  of  detection,  and  the  certainty 
and  amount  of  punishment,  compared  with  the  gratification  he 
8eek«,  than  by  a  regard  to  his  teacher  or  his  duty.  The  only  mode 
in  which  they  can  ^subserve  the  great  end  of  discijdine  which  we 
have  stated,  is  by  interrupting  the  exercise  of  evil  dispositions  and 
passions,  by  thus  breaking  the  chain  of  habit,  and  allowing  reason 
and  conscience  time  to  exert  their  power.  If  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  means  adapted  to  improve  the  character,  they  often 
produce  an  accumulation  of  passion  and  appetite,  which  will  be 
followed  by  a  reaction,  like  the  explosion  of  an  overloaded  steam 
engine.  The  voyage  may  have  been  rendered  more  rapid  and 
agreeable,  but  it  wUI  terminate  in  ruin. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  on  the  soundness  of  the  argument, 
that  this  course  must  be  adopted  in  military  schooh,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  to  act.  But 
if  it  he  sound,  it  proves  as  decisively  th^t  it  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, as  it  has  been  of  late  years,  in  the  government  of  those 
denned  to  civil  life.  The  habit  of  obeying  blindly,  and  govern- 
ing despotically,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  system,  is  not  the  best 
]Hrqp«ration  for  one  who  is  to  act  as  the  citizen  of  a  lepuhlic. 

1  have  seen  one  example  which  satisfied  me  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  even  in  a  military  institution.  The  military  school  of 
the  king^m  of  Wurtemberg  was  formerly  go^nned  on  this  plan. 
At  the  close  of  the  late  war  in  Europe,  it  was  -placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  veteran  general,  who  changed  the  system  entirely. 
The  students  were  required  to  observe  regularity  in  hours,  and 
cuder  in  every  habit;  and  there  was  frequent  inspection  to  ascer^ 
tain  whether  they  were  observe.  But  I  found  no  gates,  or  sen* 
tinels,  or  military  restraints.  The  early  part  of  a  stodenf^  residence 
is  a  period  of  jobation,  in  which  he  is  placed  under  the  immediate 
and  constant  inspection  and  authority  of  a  guardian.  When  his 
character  is  proved,  amfidenee  is  reposed  in  him,  and  he  is  left  to 
govern  himself.  He  is  allowed  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  as  he 
pleases,  only  giving  notice  of  his  places  of  resmrt.  ^Tbese  are 
occasionally  visited  to  ascertain  his  conduct.  The  students  dine 
with  thm  officers,  at  a  puUic  table  in  their  neighborhood ;  and 
are  placed,  while  there,  on  the  footing  of  gentlemen,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  govern  ihemselvee.    Should  they  prove  themsdves  aii» 
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worthy  of  this  confidence,  by  improper  conduct,  they  are  separatiSd 
from  their  companions,  and  again  placed  under  the  system  of 
rigid  restraint  In  conversation  with  the  commanding  general, 
and  the  officers  who  had  been  conversant  w\th  other  institutions 
as  well  as  this,  I  was  assured,  that  this  system  produced  far 
better  results  than  that  usually  adopted. 

The  remaining  means  of  government  is  influence.  It  may  be 
addressed  to  interest  and  passion,  to  affection^  or  to  the  moral 
sense.  The  appeals  to  interest  and  pctssion^  to  hope  and  fear^ 
are,  next  to  force,  as  convenient  and  summary  modes  of  disci* 
pline.  They  are  also  indispensable  in  similar  circumstances,  (for 
God  himself  appeals  to  them,)  and  they  may  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  force.  But  their  effect,  like  that  of  force,  is  to  a 
great  extent,  partial  and  temporary,  *  In  the  hands  of  men,  they 
are  liable  to  produce  great  and  radical  evils.  They  lead  the  pu- 
pil to  refer  to  the  fear  of  fnan,  and  of  consequences,  as  his  mo- 
tives of  action,  in  place  of  the  will  of  God  and  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  which  the  former  are  oflen  in  direct  opposition.  If  not  used 
with  great  caution,  they  will  render  it  more  difficult  to  act  with 
the  independence  of  a  patriot  and  a  Christian ;  or  they  may  lead 
to  the  same  reaction  as  force  itself 

Appeals  to  emuhUion,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  a^  even  more 
dangerous.  They  often  kindle  this  passion  to  a  flame  which  is 
never  suppressed.  [Is  it  not  this  never»sated  thirst  of  honor  and 
power,  which  is  threatening  the  best  institutions  of  our  country 
more  than  any  other  cause?  Where  is  its  birth  place  ?  In  our 
schools  for  children.  Where  is  it  nurtured  and  strengthened  t 
In  our  academies  and  high  schools.  And  where  is  the  glowing 
passion  fanned  to  a  flame?  By  the  honors  of  our  colleges.  Why 
should  this  eril  be  done  that  good  may  come  ?  Why  should  we 
cherish  rivalry  to  encourage  industry  ?  The  institution  of  Fel- 
lenberg  proves  that  this  motive  is  not  necessary.  He  urges  his 
I^pils  forward  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  influence  of  aflfeo- 
tion,  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  influence  of  religious  motives ; 
and  nevei  did  I  see  a  more  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  more 
vigorous  and  patient  habits  of  application,  pervading  an  institu- 
tion. I  found  none  of  that  rivalry,  that  rankling  envy,  which  I 
had  seen  around  me  from  my  childhood,  and  which  has  planted 
thorns  in  many  a  heart ;  and  yet,  a  far  more  general  and  intense 
application  than  I  had  ever  known  produced  by  these  dangerous 
stimulants.^] 

We  hare  heard  of  a  '  noble  emulation.'  I  should  rejoice  to  hear 
this  more  fiiUy  defined.  If  by  this  is  meant  merely  the  desire  to 
Main,  a  given  standard  of  exceUence^-^othing  can  he  mare  impor- 

*  Extracted  from  a  preceding  address,  before  the  saoie  Conventian. 
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font.  We  aid  commanded  '  Be  ye  perfect  even'  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect.'  But  if  it  is  employed,  as  it  generally  is, 
to  mean  the  desire  of  superiority  to  others ^  and  of  the  honor  con- 
nected with  it,  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  robbed  of  its  poison. 
IVhat  more  noble  ambition  than  that  desire  to  be  as  Gods,  which 
drove  angels  from  heaven,  and  brought  down  a  curse  upon  earth ! 
If  prizes  and  distinctions  were  given  to  all  who  attain  a  given  point 
of  excellence,  their  effeets  would  be  less  unfavorable ;  but  let 
those  who  distribute  them  on  the  ground  of  personal  superiority, 
beware  lest  they  scatter  aeeds  as  dangerous  as  the  fabled  teeth  of 
the  dragon,  and-  produce  a  host  of  armed  men,  Engrossed  in  con- 
tending with  each  other,  instead  of  striving  to  promote  their  coun- 
try's good. 

The  influence  founded  on  affection  and  reverence,  is  admirable 
in  its  effects,  and  should  be  one  of  the  main  springs  of  discipline 
in  the  family  or  the  small  circle.  But  it  is  difficult  to  act  the  pa* 
rent  to  each  of  one  hundred  pupils.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with,  every  trait  of  character,  and 
^ring  of  action ;  to  observe  the  feelings  and.  motives  which  are 
operating  upon  them,  and  to  employ  that  appropriate  influence 
and  that  familiar  intercourse,  which  gives  to  parental  government 
all  its  charm  and  efficacy. 

tt  is  obviously  very  important  to  secure  the  assent  and  co- 
operation of  pupils  in  discipline ;  and  the  question  has  been  pro- 
posed, how  far  their  being  directly  concerned  in  it  would  be  use- 
ful. I  have  seen  this  plan  adopted  in  two  foreign  institutions  of 
great  celebrity.  In  one,  its  effects  appeared  to  me  at  least  doubt- 
ful. In  the  other,  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  cansun^ 
tion  qf  time,  the  excitement  of  fechng^  the  unfavorable  results 
arising  from  the  application  of  one  invariable  penalty,  for  the  same 
fault,  and  the  incapacity  of  youth  to  act  with  reference  to  the 
great  end  of  discipline.  The  parent  must  often  treat  tiie  same 
offence  very  differently,  according  to  the  age,  the  motives,  and  the 
disposition  or  actual  ^ling  of  the  child,  if  he  wishes  to  pro- 
mote his  reformation.  But  in  a  public  trial,  under  an.  invariable 
law,  the  benefit  of  private  influence,  and  of  the  experience  and 
tact  of  the  teacher,  is  lost. 

But  all  these  means  of  discipline,  however  important  in  their 
place,,  will  be  insufficient,  unless  the  appeal  be  made  to  moral 
sense.  There  is  but  one  Govebnor  whose  sight  we  cannot  escape, 
whose  power  we  cannot  resist.  A  sense  of  His  presence  and  ofthUy 
to  Him,  will  accomplish  more  than  all  the  laws  and  penalties  which 
can  be  devised,  without  this ;  and  this  should  form  the  basis  of 
every  plan  of  Government.  An  humble  example  will  shew  its 
efficacy.  A  deaf  and  dumb  boy  was  charged  with  an  injury 
committed  some  time  before  on  an  article  of  furniture.     He  de? 
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nied  it,  in  oppositiQii  .to  tostimonyl  One  of  his  companioDSy  who 
stood  by,  put  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looking  eameidy  in 
his  face,  exclaimed  '  God  sees  yon — Tell  the  truth.'  The  boy 
fised  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  reflected  a  few  moments,  and  at 
length  replied  witli  solemnity, '  It  may  be  that  I  did  it,  bat  if  I 
did,  I  have  forgotten  it,'  and  offered  no  farther  opposition  to  the 
charge,  Jest  his  memory  should  deceive  him. 

The  only  system  of  discipline  which  can  be  efficient  and  per> 
manent,  is  that  which  recognises  the  Onmipresent  Deity  as  its 
Supreme  Head,  which  refers  to  his  word  as  its  standard,  and  pre- 
sents  the  love  of  God  and  man  as  its  motives  of  action.  It  is  in 
this  system  we  find  the  only  vital  principles  of  action,  the  onfy 
influence  which  is  aU  pervading.  It  involves  no  evils^^^  creates 
fie  doMkgers.  Its  whole  tendency  is  to  elevate  the  character,  to 
suppress  every  wrong  motive,  to  strengthen  every  good  principle, 
aiiid  to  prepare  the  subject  of  it  for  every  sphere  of  action,  for 
every  stage  of  his  existenoe.  The  institution  which  adopts  this 
system  as  its  basis,  will  best  provide  for  its  own  prosperity ;  and 
eannot  but  secure  the  blessing  of  heaven.' 

Fearing  diat  some  of  his  remarks  had  been  misunderstood, 
the  Editor  observed  in  e^tplanation,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
parental  system, — but  behoved  that  this,  and  all  other  means 
of  government,  would  be  inefficient  without  religious  influence ; 
and  added  the  following  observations : 

*  So  &r  was  I  from  desiring  to  abrogate  laws,  or  abolish  discipline, 
that  it  was  my  whole  aim  to  state  those  principles  on  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  laws  ahd  discipline  ought  to  be  fotinded,  and  leave  ^eir 
^if^ication  to  those  of  more  experience.  I  maintained,  that  to  re- 
sort to  force,  or  appeal  to  interest  or  emulation,  was  but  an  im- 
perfect method,  attended  with  obvious  evilsj  and  serious  dangers, 
and  to  be  employed  as  sddom  as  possible.  On  these  grounds, 
then,  I  would  urge  that  the  laws  of  a  seminary  of  leiaming  should 
be  as  few  and  simple  as  possible ;  that  they  should  be  such  as  are 
obviously  necessary  for  die  welfare  and  education  of  the  pupil, 
and  not  merely  for  the  interest,  or  dignity,  or  convenience  of  the 
teacher.  That  the  penalties  should  not  be  the  arbitrary  inflic- 
tion of  pain,  or  fines,  or  disgrace,  but  those  which  are  the  natii' 
ral  consequence  of  the  fault ;  such  as  exclusion  from  a  class  in 
which  the  pupil  is  too  idle  to  keep  his  standing — or  from  a  society 
which  is  corrupted  by  his  example,  or  disturbed  by  his  disorder— 
or  from  privileges  or  liberties,  if  he  abuse  them.  'That  they  should 
be  calculated  to  soften  and  improve  his  feelings,  and  not  merdy 
to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  governor,  or  the  claims  of  vin- 
dictive justice-^-to  reform  the  offender,  instead  of  fixing  an  indeii* 
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ble  stain  upon  bis  character,  or  making  hiai  an  5tttlaw  of  t^e  col- 
legiate repnblic,  and  thus  leaving  him  no  hope  from  refprmatioa.' 
'  I  venerate  many  of  our  institutioos ;  but  after  ail  is  done  that 
the  wisdom  of  their  guardians  can  accomplish,  in  these  methods, 
we  are  still  told,  that  our  colleges  are  frequently  scenes  of  rebel- 
lion—  that  our  literary  institutions  are  infested  with  a  ^rit  of  in- 
subordination, which  perplexes  their  governors,  alarms  their  friends,, 
distresses,  parents,  and  leads  to  the  destruction  of  many  a  proipis- 
ing  youth.'* 

*  Something  more  must  be  done,  then.  As  x>ne  important  st^, 
provision  must  be  made,  and  inducements  offered,  for  the  occupur 
Hon  of  every  moment.  No  room  roust  be  left  for  evil  to  take 
root  Each  pupil  mi)8t  have  such  a  task  assigned  him,  as  shaU 
demand  all  lus  strength,  but  not  discourage  its  exertion — as  shall 
l>e  adapted  to  his  capacity  and  age,  and  thus  allure  and  gratify. 

*  But  my  great  object  was  to  maintain  that  some  addltionai  mo* 
twes  must  be  brought  into  action ;  some  higher,  nobler  prine^k. 
than  the  fear  of  man,  or  the  love  of  distinction ;  and  1  am-per- 
suaded  that  no  other  will  be  ibund  effectual  but  a  sense  rfduty-^ 
a  conviction  of  the  presence  of  Ood,  and  of  our  imme^aie  respu^ 
sihiHty  to  himi  Without  these  means  of  influence,  the  use  of 
force,  and  appeals  to  interest  must  be  inefficient;  Allow  me  to 
mention  a  few  examples,  to  show  the  practical  efficacy  of  moral 
influence/ 

'  In  the  celebrated  missionary  seminary  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland, 
the  only  rules  are  a  few  texts  of  Scripture,  copied  and  hung  i^ 
in  the  study.  The  Principal  and  Professors  are  the  fnends>  and 
^  Mentors'  of  their  pupils.  They  believe  that  no  young  man 
should  come  to  prepare  fer  a'responsible  station  in  life,  who  is  not 
able  to  govern  himself;  and  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  this,  he  is 
unfit  for  such  a  course  and  such  a  place;  he  should  again  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  guardians.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
are  persons  who  have  a  high  and  important  object  befere  them, 
and  are  from  their  circumstances  peculiarly  devoted.  Every  man 
who  is  just  preparing  to  enter  life,  sh&uld  be  so.  But  let  us  go  to 
the  military  school  of  Wurtemberg,  already  mentioned,  and  we 
find  that  a  mild  government  has  proved  more  efficacious  therei  also, 
with  a  class-  of  young  men  widely  different  in  their  destination, 
kad  often  in  their  spirit' 

'  Still  it  may  be  replied,  These  also  are  young  men  of  mature 
minds.  Then  let  me  point  you  to  the  school  of  rellenberg,  com- 
posed of  boys,  where  I  have  seen  the  obstinate  subdued,  the  vicious 
reformed,,  and  the  indolent  rendered  diligent,  without  any  appeal 

*  lUmarks  to  this  effect  were  made  by  the  officen  qf  eome  of  oar  beit 
tBSlitntioiui,  tlien  preient 
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to  force,  or  to  fear,  or  to  mdre  selfishaess.  Let  me  lead  yoa  to 
the  infant  school  of  Geneva,  where  I  have  seen  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children  playing  daily  in  a  garden,  whoee  walls  hung  thick 
with  thick  clusters  of  ripe  grapes,  and  yet  not  ^  grape  was  missing, 
or  had  ever  been  ^aken.  They  are  taught  that  God  sees  them.* 
'But  these  are  generally  well  educated  and  well  disposed  children. 
As  a  last  example,  then,  let  me  carry  you  to  the  Asylum  for  Juve- 
nile Delinquents  at  £dinburgh.t  It  is  inhabited  by  boys  educar 
ted  in  the  streets,  and  taught  to  gain  their  subsistence .  by  theft, 
who  were  collected  from  the  criminal  courts,  and  the  prisons,  yet 
it  has  neither  bars,  nor  bolts,  nor  sentinels.  It  is  the  house  of  a 
poor,  but  pious  shoemaker,  where  all  are  at  liberty  to  go  and 
come  at  pleasure,  and  have  no  other  restraint  than  conscience 
and  religious  influence.  Yet  it  is  a  house  of  morality,  of  kindness, 
of  religious  order.'  Only  one  pupil  had  ever  reftiaed  to  stay,  and 
Biany  have  reformed.  They  were  kept  diligently  at  work,  and  tools 
and  materials  were  placed  in  th^r  hands.  They  were  employed 
as  messengers,  to  procure  and  carry  articles  for  the  house.  They 
were  entrusted  with  money  and  accounts,  and  have  never  abused 
their  confidence.  Some  have  been  finally  placed  in  good  situa- 
tions, and  sustained  irreproachable  characters.  Let  us  not  be 
told,  then,  that  similar  principles  cannot  be  applied  ia  our  en- 
lightened country.  I  am  persuaded,  thai  at  this  da^,  no  oihar 
COM  he  with  success.  The  spirit  of  liberty  pervades  every  age,  and 
every  class  of  society.  In  itself,  it  is  pure  and  peaceful  as  the 
water  of  the  mountain  lake.  But  like  that,  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  turbid  torrent,  by  the  channel  through  which  it  passes,  and 
the  streams  which  pour  into  it.  Mingled  as  it  is,  with  the  im- 
perfect views  and  strong  passions  of  youth,  it  often  degenerateis 
into  a  mere  spirit  of  resistance  to  all  external  injluence.     It  will 

*  The  followiBg  extract  from  the  '  Greneral  re^aktionB  for  fohools,'  hy 
the  0>yenttnent  of  Wurtemberff  ptesentB  their  views  of  the  rabjecU 

'  We  expect  that  teachers  will  pay  the  most  ean^est  attention,  not  mefely 
to  compel  mdustr^  and  moralitv,  dj  threats  and  punishments,  but  to  awa- 
Iken  the  love  and  cUsposition  to  tnem.  Severe  punishments  should  be  used 
with  great  oare,  ana  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  pnpil,  in 
order  not  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  or  defiance,  or  dielike  to  school. 
£qual  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  rewards,  to  avoid  awakenixi^ 
ambition  and  the  love  of  rewards,  and  cherishing  selfish  feelings.  Their 
efforts  ''should  be  especially  directed  to  promote  the  love  of  order,  dili- 
gence and  morality,  by  appropriate,  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  earnest 
and  ener^tic  representations  and  instruction,  by  a  good  example,  by 
firm,  consistent,  and  impartial  treatment,  with  a  proper  application  of  ex- 
ternal motives,  and  encouragements.  Thev  should  endeavor,  particularly, 
to  make  such  arrangements  in  the  interior  of  the  schools,  as  will  tend  to  make 
going  to'  schoor,  pleasant  to  the  pupil ;  to  promote  the  love  of  learning,  quiet, 
«ad  the  disposition  to  self  employment  oi  the  pupil.' 

t  Our  own  inatilutions  of  this  kind,  present  evidence  etjoally  decisive. 
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discover  only  by  degrees,  that  order  is  indispensable  to  the  enioy<* 
ment  of  liberty.  Violence  will  but  augment  the  force,  and  confirm 
the  illusions  of  passion.  They  must  be  corrected  by  the  patient 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  kindness,  and  the  progress  of  reason  and 
experience.  In  the  mean  time,  I  know  of  no  method  which  is  so 
likely  to  be  effectual,  as  to  bring  the  pupil  into  the  presielice  of 
thai  Gofitmor  before  whom  the  proudest  spirit  hows  taith  revtirenct^ 
and  call  on  him  to  obey  th^  law  to  which  the  rtlfers  jffthe  edrth 
nut^  sitbmt  withmU  hmiUaiion.* 


Abt.  v.— Review  of  the  American  Qjjixtzi^t  Reitiew 

ON  THE  LiTERARt  CONVENTION  AT  ftEl^  YoRE. 

Amtriean  quarkify  MeneUf  for  Jmui  188?.    Art.  h—CaOegt 
hiatruai4m  and  D%9dpliiU4 

An  article  under  this  title  occupies  ioout  thirty  pages  of  the 
June  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review.  As  many 
of  our  readers  may  not  bave  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  work, 
we  thmk  we  shall  grad)^  them  by  presenting  some  of  its  inter^ 
eating  and  important  remarks,  wble  we  feefit  necessary  to  cor^ 
rect  some  errors,  and  to  oppose  some  principles  of  the  iReviewer. 

He  presents  us  in  the  outset  with  that  *  univenaUy  received  * 
hat  generally  forgoitai  a^om,  which  we  could  rah  to  be  en- 
graved on  the  mSs  of  eveiy  hail  of  legislation ;  *  The  Founda- 
tion or  A  RspiTBiJC  mnuf  iein  the  Ini-orhation  or  lira  Peo- 
pi^Bb*  '  A  gotremmep^  like  our  ovfn  cannet  he  carried  on  vdthr 
out  an  extensive  difiuion  qf  knowledge  among  those  ii^  have 
to  select  iU  mor^tnery.' 

Jt  is  next  reserved,  that  high  schools,  in  the  GreroBan  use 
of  the  teriFy  ^^  ^°^  where  more  numerous  dian  in  this  country  | 
for  our  universities  and  colleges  amount  to  46,  or  1  for  every 
280.000  inhabitants,  while  Germany  has  22,  or  1  fer  1,500,000 
in]idDitants«  TUs,  however,  as  the  Reviewer  observes,  forms 
iio  just  nound  for  estimatmg  the  state  of  Education.  The  low 
standard  which  our  colleges  are  compelled  to  adopt,  render 
this  comparison  unfaur,  and  to  phce  them  on  equal  ground, 
the  Gymnasia  of  Grermimy,  and  the  Lyceums  and  Colleges  of 
Frjmce,  must  be  added  to  the  list.  Indeed,  we  donot  s^  with 
what  propriety  the  latter  were  omitted,  and  only  tfuree  matitu- 

THIRD   8ERIX8.— VOL.  It  NO.   O.  64 
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tions  assigned  m  France,  to  compare  with  our  cc^ges.  Tlie 
best  catabgue  we  have  seen  (the  WeimaJr  or  HassePs  Ahnanac, 
for  ISSit,  presents/otirfccn  which  are  considered  as  comparing 
with  the  UniversWes  of  other  countries. 

But  another  view  of  this  subject  will  enable  us  to  underj^nd 
it  better.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  latest  authorities, 
we  find  tb&t  the  proportional  number  of  students  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  ^sspective  countries  is  very  different ;  for  while  the 
United  States  We  not  more  than  one  college  student  for  every 
2,000  inhabitant&j  Germany  has  one  for  every  1,387  inhabitants. 
We  hope  in  a  future  article  to  present  this  subject  more  at  large.  ' 

After  noticiij  the  occasion  and  object  of  calling  the  Literary 
Convention  in  fin^w  Y6rk,  the  Reviewer  observes,  that  fixnn  an 
assembly  thus  cotected,  little  was  to  be  anticipated;  but  still 
expresses  his  disap^intment  at  the  result.  We  regret,  with 
the  Reviewer,  the  ayparem  want  of  method,  in  the  measures 
of  the  Committee ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  that  on  his  own  principles, 
9  body  of  men  thus  cob^cted  for  the  first  time^  for  so  novel  a 
purpose^  could  do  litde  more  in  the  course  ofthrtSe  or  four  days 
than  commence  their  exan\ination  of  the  extended  4eld  before 
them.  The  subjects  of  discussion  were  unknown  until  the 
opening  of  the  meeting — thete  was  no  tkne  for  investigati<»[i  or 
preparation—-  and  we  confess,  that  we  wereourselves  surprised 
that  so  mtch  was  done  and  said  to  the  purpose^  under  such  cir- 
cumslanees.  We  regard  it  as  no  small  pomt  gained,  that  many 
were  led  to  feel  <the  importance  of  such  meetings  to  the  cause  of 
literature  and  education ;  and  we  1aope  the  desnre,  dien  appar- 
ently universal,  of  meetmg  c^ain,  with  Uie  same  e^nerd  objects 
in  view,  had  not  been  diminished  by  the\»pse  of  a  year.  We 
beGeve  it  would  have  called  forth  (and  very  justly),  more  se- 
vere censure,  if  a  meeting  thus  constiuited,  ha^  proceeded  to 
make  those  decisions  which  the  Reviewer  seeitK  to  desire. 
Neither  a  regard  for  themselves,  nor  respect  for  pubh^  opinion, 
would  have  allowed  them  to  decide  important  questiuis  by 
vote,  under  the  circumstances  already  described.  It  waa,  in 
^ort,  but  aprdimnary  meetings  to  prepare  subjects  for  discus, 
sion,  which  we  hope  may  call  forth  valuable  reports,  and  lead 
to  discussions  whose  results  win  be  more  decisive.* 

*^At  vmeedng  appointed  for  the  present  autumn— amonff  the  rabjects  on 
which  <^knnmkb»eB  are  appointed  axe—  The  Strndu  ef  LegidaHm  —  afm^' 
Utry^mdtfai^Biile'-'thePrine^iUsqfDiac^^ 
dim  UmvenUies^tJU  Frendk  PopuUw  arums  of  Udmea -^nad  tfa* 
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In  reference  to  the  first  topic  presented — the  system  of  foreign 
universities,  and  its  application  to  our  own  country — ^Ae  Review- 
er believes  with  the  convention,  tliat  the  choice  of  professors  in 
bur  country,  which  is  not  like  that  of  Europe,  made  by  the 
government,  but  by  the  trustees  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
institution  is  committed,  should  always  be  made  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  existbg  professors,  and  better  still,  aa  their 
nomination.    The  subject  of  the  proper  mode  of  remunerating 
professors  next  occurs ;  and  ^e  fully  accord  with  the  Reviewer 
m  the  belief,  that  the  combination  of  a  fixed  salary,  with  fees 
fix)m  the  students,  may  be  considered  the  best  system  for  those 
institutions  which  are  designed  to  furnish  a  complete  and  pro- 
fessional education.    This  plan  gives  a  degree  of  mdependence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  inducement  td  continual  e^rt  on  the 
other.     We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  principle  is  generally 
applicable  to  pur  colleges.    The  Reviewer  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  to  what  an  extent  the  Colleges  of  the  North  are  in  efl!ect 
charitabk  ifutittitionsy  supplying  a  liberal  education  on  terms 
which  place  it  widim  the  reach  of  almost  every  deserving  young 
man,  and  thus  forming  a  class  of  die  most  mdustrious  and  valu- 
able students  in  our  institutions,  and  preparing  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  useful  members  of  socieQr,  who  have  been  disciplined 
in  the  school  of  necessity.   We  thmk,  however,  that  the  provision 
to  be  made  in  such  a  case,  should  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  rather  than  the  popularity  of  the  subject,  as  is 
very  jusdy  suggested  by  Dr  lieber  and  the  Reviewer }  in  order 
that  no  valuaSk  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  exduded^j  the 
want  of  taste  for  it  m  the  commumty. 

On  one  pomt  of  great  importance,  we  have  been  rejoiced  to 
find  but  one  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  convention-— an 
opinion  in  which  the  Reviewer  himself  fiilly  concurs,  inobserv* 
ing  that  as  to  the  mode  of  instruction,  <  no  control  (interference  ?) 
whatever  ought  to  be  exerted  over  the  teacher  ifquAlified; 
and  ifnot^  he  is  not  fitted  for  his  station.^  We  believe  it  should 
be  a  fundamental  principle^  that  a  sir^le  department  ought  to 
be  confided  to  the  care  of  one  individual^  who  shall  be  respon- 

great  qoettion  of  a  XaHotud  Uterary  Awtety-— The  naniM  of  GiUatiii,  8U« 
BmAQ,  Wainwright,  Mathewi,  SmtIm,  Robinaon,  Lieber^  and  othen,  on 
the  yarioiu  Committeea,  we  think  farniah  a  pledge,  that  poblie  ezpecta- 
tion  will  not  be  disappointed.  They  are  the  namea  of  totfrSsN^  mmfMSiA 
not  of  those  who  merely  fignse  at  a  review. 
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sible  for  it,  and  no  other  be  conoemed  in  its  directUm^  let  the 
number  of  coadjutors  or  assistants  be  what  it  may.     . 

The  remarks  of  the  Reviewer  on  many  of  the  principles  of 
l^vemment  are  very  judicious.  He  justly  rejects  the  plan  of 
introducing  republican  forms,  into  literary  institutions;  It  seems 
that  some£ing  of  this  kind  was  adopted  at  first  m  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia ;  but  we  are  told  it  was  subsequently  rejected,  as 
we  believe  it  will  be  in  every  case,  except  as  a  temporary  or 
occasional  expedient.  For  such  a  purpose^  it  may  often  he 
very  useful. 

We  rejoice  to  find  the  Reviewer  attackmg  that  false  princi- 
ple of  honor  which  leads  students  to  conceal  the  faults  of  which 
they  are  witnesses — ^  Honor  ^  (as  a  member  of  the  Ckmvention 
jusdy  but  severely  expressed  it)  *  which  can  Ke — honor  which 
can  steal — honor  which  can  attempt  the  life  and  limb$  ofothen 
by  violence,  or  like  an  anastin^  by  the  explosion  of  some  '  in- 
fernal machine,'  but  which  cannot  discbse  the  agents  in  any  of 
these  base  and  nefarious  transactkuis.  On  tliis  point,  the  Uc- 
viewer  remarks ; — 

*  No  jon^  keiUatM  to  depoM  in  a  coort  of  joitice,  toaetdnff  ui  oAaoo 
jundaa^  tho  monioipol  Uws  of  hii  conatfj,  comaittod  b^  a  broUior  stodoiit 
Toe  yoath,  and  the  people  at  large,  are,  indeed,  distinguished  for  their  readj 
attentioii  to  the  callfl  of  jnetiee.  Tet  k^  is  esteemed  the  depth  of  dishonor  to 
tMtify,  when  fiMed  19011  hj  the  ooUe^  aathoritka,  a^inat  th^  groaseat  no* 
lator.  not  only  of  collegiate,  bat  monicipal  law, — as  if  it  could  he  lest  hon- 
orable to  give  the  same  testimony  before  one  tribunal  than  another;  or  the 
noiality  of  the  act,  difered  m  Uie  two  caaes.** 

We,  do  indeed  fully  agree  with  the  Reviewer  b  regarding 
the  evfl  a»  threatening  the  nery  foundation  of  our  public  imtir 
tuitions ;  and  we  would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  parents 
to  this  subject,  as  one  of  primary  importance,  to  their  chudren's 
immediate  Improvement  and  future  usefukiess.  We  have  seen 
how  those  corrupt  and  debased  members  of  public  institutions, 
whose  chief  occupation  and  pleasure  it  is  to  initiate  their  young- 
er and  mpre  inexperienced  companions  into  their,  own  pdhited 
manners  and  principles,  emplo}ring  this  same  false  sense  of 
honor,  to  screen  themselves  from  detection^  and  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  work  of  destruction  in  darkness,  and  then  laughr 
ing  vrith  what  seemed .  almost  fiendlike  malice,  when  they 
could  say  to  one  lately  pare,  ^O  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  momiDg! 
bow  art  thou  Men  and  become  as  one  of  us! '    Let  every 

*  We  presume  there  ii  an  error  of  the  press  here. 
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parent  therefore^  who  encourages  his  chOd  to  practice  thb  coa- 
cealment,  remeniber  that  he  exposes  him  to  all  the  temptatipns 
of  corrupt  principle,  and  all  the  arts  of  corrupt  persuasion,  while 
I^e  deprives  him  of  the  only  safeguard^  the  h^bit  of  resorting 
with  frankness  and  confidence  to  the  counsels  and  aid  of  tUoae 
who  are  constituted  his  guardians. 

We  hear  someti(nes  of  the  contempt  and  the  danger  which 
resuhirom  this.  We  believe  both  are  greatly  exaggeraled ;  and 
we  are  persuaded^  are  often  increasedby  the  precautions  which 
fear  suggests^  We  have  seen  some  evid^ice  of  this,  even  io 
the  case  oi  one  of  those  older  children  sometimes  sent  to  our 
coUeges,  who  was  fortified  in  his  views  of  du^  on  diis  subject 
b^  parental  admonidon.  He  came  forward,  when  asked  what 
his  mtentions  were,  and  told  those  who  feared  the  exhibition  of 
truth,  *  that  he  believed  it  his  du^,  and  shoukl  always  give  evi* 
dence  of  what  be  considered  wrong.'  This  bold  and  open 
course  of  conduct  secured  hini  respect,  and  ezemption  fiom  all 
that  persecution  to  which  others  who  adopted  the  same  plai^ 
without  avowing  it,  were  continually  subjected*  Let  the  friends 
of  (^der  among  the,  students  of  our  colleges  array  themselves. 
Let  them  form  ^A  societu  for  the  n^ftpreesum  oj  dUordery  if 
that  be  necessary,  to  which  all  shall  be  invited  to  belong.  Lei 
them  meet)  and  avowjuod  defend  their  views  publicly;  and  this 
spirit  would  soon  be  put  out  of  countenance*  One  bold  and 
consUtent  advocate  of  rights  will  put  to  flight  maiiy  of  tfaose^' 
whose  conscience  and  sense  of  shame  ^rnake  cowards  of  thenv 
a]}.'  We  have  only  to  appeal  to  results  passing  every  day*  be^ 
fore  our  eyes,  to  «how  how  much  may  mus  l^  done  to  mflu- 
enoe  public  opinion. 

llie  Reviewer  next  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  govemm4it^ 
uid  while  he  seems  iavorable  to  a  mild  system,  he  still  main- 
tains, as  we  hope  every  firiend  of  order  will  do,  that  'the 
laws,  where  needed,  should  be  executed  temperately^  unhesUa^ 
tingly  andjirmlif.^  We  regret  that,  the  Reviewer  should  suf- 
fer himself'^to  ^judge,'  as  we  think  without  ground,  but  at 
least  incorrectly,  that  the  Editor  of  this  work  believed  that 
little  or  no  control  should  be  exercised  over  the  students  of 
Universities*  On  the  contrary  we  cordially  agree  with  him 
Bnd  would  maintam  the  principle  he  has  stated.  We  believe,, 
indeed,  that  mild  measures  would  generally  prevent  the  neeenir 
ty  of  reeortiw  to  severity ^  except  in  rare  cases ;  for  we  have 
eeen  thU  renltj  in  thie  country,  and  in  o^er  countrietj  among 
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ihe  mass  of  the  people,  and  among  the  som  of  the  artstocraej/^ 
and  among  persons  of  every  age,  from  the  infant  to  the 
mature  man,  and  of  every  degree  of  corruption.  No  warn- 
ings about  '  new  theories/  no  lamentation  over  the  decay  of 
discipline,  will  induce  us  to  believe,  m  opposition  to  all  these 
Acts,  that  mond  swuion  is  not  a  more  powerful  means  of 
educatbn  and  reforraationi  than  arbitrarv  punishments  which 
address  themselves  to  fear  or  shame  or  the  sense  of  pain.^ 

The  plan  of  teaching  by  lectures  and  examinations  com- 
bined, is  that  which  we  fiilly  unite  with  the  Reviewer  in  ap- 
proving. We  see  not  how  it  is  possible  for  a  youth  to  read 
o  iingU  da$sicy  in  the  proper  manner,  without  illustrations 
which  will  amount  to  a  course  of  lectures. 

In  regard  to  public  examinations,  the  Reviewer  observes  that 
they  are  universal,  and  seems  to  regard  the  testimony  thus 

Siven  in  their  favor  as  decisive.  Althoueh  we  are  not  so  rea- 
y  to  bend  to  auA&rity  on  a  subject  of  mis  kind  ;  we  believe 
it  important  that  such  exanunations  should  take  place^  and  we 
believe  that  the  plan  of  the  English  universities  which  is  here 
recommended  (recendy  adopted  as  we  are  glad  to  see  in  the 
school  at  West  Point),  of  demanding  written  ansioersj  is  almost 
the  only  mode  of  attunmg  the  object  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. The  Reviewer  will  see,  therefore,  with  what  accuracy 
he  has  *  Judged '  a  second  time  of  the  Editor's  views  m  ^  con^ 
eeimng  him  opposed  to  these  as  well  as  all  other  means  which 
would  excite  emulation.'  He  protests  against  this  inferential 
deducti<»i  of  an  opinion  on  one  subject^  from  that  which  is 
expressed  on  another.  By  this  course,  he  is  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic at  an  oppoeer  oflawty  because  he  thinks  tbey  should  be  few 
and  simple ;  when  in  the  pnnted  debates^  of  which  these  re- 
marks are  a  part«  he  directly  disavows  the  opinions  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Reviewer;  and  within  a  few  pages,  is  conceiv- 
ed to  be  opposed  td  examinaxionty  because  they  excite  emu- 
lation, and  because  he  objects  Co  emulation  as  a  meam  ofgosH 
emment.  He  is  also  convmced  that  the  my^  of  the  sun  produce 
miasma ;  and  he  is  certainly  no  friend  to  pestilential  disease,  nor 
to  any  measures  which  mcrease  it.  Will  the  Reviewer  infer 
therefore,  that  he  would  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  ?  Wealth  is 
a  temptation  to  theft,  a  crime  which  he  certainly  does  not  ap» 

*  Bee  an  addiMi  by  fhe  Editor,  p.  417. 
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prove.    WOl  it  therefoiQ  be  infeired,  that  he  would  establish 
an  agrarian  law?< 

If  we  understand  the  natural,  l^itimatt  object  of  an  exami* 
nation  J  it  is  to  examine  not  to  exette.;  to  ascertain  jhe  acquk* 
sitions  and  improvemeDts  of  a  pupil«^n  order  to  know  wheth- 
er he  has  completed  the  task  assigned  him,  and  may  proceed 
to  more  advanced  studies,  or  a  higher  institution,  whether  he 
has  done  his  duty,  and  whether  £e  course  he  has  pursued  is 
adiqp^ted  to  his  capacity  of  mind,  and  vigor  of  body.  These, 
we  say,  are  the  ajigiropriate  objects  of  examiBatkin;  and  its 
results  are  important,  as  indicating  the  measures  which  should  h6 
axlopted  to  complete  the  education  of  the  student  in  l^e  best 
manner,  or  as  determining  his  quali6ciations  for*  some  station  or 
duty  in  life.  Conduqted  with  this  Wew^  we  regard  exarnvno' 
iionif  as  indiepeneabkj  and  we  think  they  should  be  as  public 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  satisfy  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  and  of 
the  instructer,  that  all  is  going  on  right.  We  beg  leave  to  ask 
how  the  objects  we  have  named  are  attained,  or  even  promoted, 
by  ascertainmg  the  relative  ranks  of  the  pupils.  Suppose  an 
individual  were  euperior  to  all  his  class ;  will  that  prove  that  he 
is  qualified  to  enter  on  a  new  course  of  study,  or  worthy  to  re- 
ceive a  degree,  or  capabte  of  entering  a  profession  ?  To  assume 
this,  will  be  to  estaUbh  a  varying  standard — a  61se  rule  of 
judgment.  For  who  does  not  know,  that  he  who  is  styled 
Jirtt  in  his  class,  is  often  only  otie  ofseveralj  equally  able ;  and 
that  the  individual  who  is  the^r«^  among  one  clou  of  youi^ 
men,  is  often  inferior  to  another,  who  is  second,  or  even  lower  in 
another  class  composed  of  different  materials.  In  this  man- 
ner, injustice  is  often  done  to  individuals,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
portion  of  the  worid,  who  look  ti^pubBe  honors  as  theur  standard. 
We  shall  never  object  to  examinations,  more  than  to  any  other 
knportant  measure,  or  course  of  duty,  merefy  because  emulation 
and  its  evils  wiU  be  an  accidental  result,  in  many  mmds.  But 
believing,  as  we  have  expressed  ourselves  elsewhere,  that  em- 
ulation, when  presented  as  a  motive  to  action,*  is  a  ^  ques- 

*  We  we  aware  Uiat,  whOe  we  are  mttained^  by  eome  vnoag  tiie  wiae 
and  Uie  good  in  Uiis  eentiment,  we  ihall  be  oraofled  by  manj  ouien;'  bat 
while  we  revere  Ukeir  opinion  on  all  points  which  are  merely  pnidentiali  we 
cannot  yield  to  it  where  Christian  moialhy  and  duty  are  concerned.  We 
have  not  attempted  a  cooree  of  argoment,  but  hope  to  return  to  this  suluect. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  insert  any  arguments  which  our  correspon^nts 
will  furnish  on  the  opposite  side  of  ue  qnestioni  and  invite  their  com* 
musicalions. 
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tkmtUeiiis&iinieiitof  good,ittid  a  fiuitfiil  source  of  e'dl '- 
that  when  expmence  has  proved  it  unneee$saryj  it  should,  for 
these  reasons  be  abendooed  -^  we  believe  that  no  unnecessary 
or  artificial  excitements  should  be  introduced  in  connexion  with 
examinations,  to  stionilate  that  love  of  superiority)  or  to  increase 
that  pride  and  vanity^  which  are  buttooj>revalent  in  the  minds 
of  youth. 

Let  a  fixed  standard  be  assumed ;  let  the  student  be  com* 
pared  with  this,  and  especially  with  hiaudf  as  he  kai  bem^ 
instead  of  his  companions  $  and  we  shall  then  have  a  mote 
equitable  rule ;  we  shall  encourage  the  industry  of  those  who 
are  $urpamng  thenuehes^  even  if  inferio]^  to  those  around 
them;  and  we  shall  avmd  all  that  injustice  ^ich  may  result 
from  deciding,  that  there  can  be  but  one  individual  of  a  ^ven 
rank,  and  all  those  evil  passions,  which  follow  in  the  train  ol 
gratified  and  disappointed  ambition.  It  seems  to  us,  also,  that 
we  shall  attain  tnore  thoroughly  the  objects  of  an  examination* 

We  have  already  presented  our  readers  (p.  417)  with  the 
remarks  we  have  referred  to,  and  with  the  address  to  which 
they  allude.  As  we  have  found  that  the  address  wis  not 
^ umnteUigibh^  to  others,  we  have  ventured  to  present  it 
without  any  explanation ;  and  as  our  Editorial  vocidmlary  con* 
tains  no  epithets  corresponding  to  those  which  the  Reviewer 
condescends  to  apply  to  it,  we  leave  his  remarks  without  a 
c6mment. 


Art.  VI. — ^PifeA^onoAL  Lbssons. 

We  present  pur  readers  with  another  interesting  chapter  on 
Intuitive  Instruction.  This  section  is  taken  from  PesUlozzi's 
work,  firom  which  the  teacher  may  select  abundant  materials. 
It  is  necessarily  abridged,  aad  the  more  prominent  parts  of 
it  onty  extracted. 

Man. 
The  Human  Body  according  to  its  External  Relations, 

(a)  Principal  part  of  the  body.   Head ;  arms ;  legs ;  trunk. 
Their  use. 
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We  always  take  a  glance  at  the  whole,  at  first ;  ttad  thea 
the  principal  parts  are  taken  in  their  order.  These  we  afterwards 
examine  in  their  respective  suWivisions — ^head,  airms,  legs^  and 
trunk.  The  trunk  is  considered  last*  The  teacher  shows  the 
connections  of  the  principal  parts  on  his  own  body,  or  on  one  o! 
the  children.     He  recites,  and  the  children  repeat  after  him ; 

*  The  head  is  a  part  of  the  body* 

*  The  arms  are  parts  of  the  body* 
'  The  legs  are  parts  of  the  body. 

'  The  trunk  is  a  part  of  the  body.' 
The  bead  is  the  upper  part  of  the  body }  and  ft  is  connected 
by  the  neck,  to  the  trunk,  or  rather  to  the  chest,  which  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk.  The  arms  hang  from  the  shoulders, 
down  the  sides  of  the  body.  T)ie  right  arm ;  the  right  leg.. 
The  trunk  is  supported  by  the  legs. 

Use.  We  can  nod  the  head ;  we  can  shake  the  head ;  bur« 
dens  may  be  carried  on  the  head. 

The  arms  m^  be  moved  upwards,  forwards,  backwards,  and 
in  a  circle,  liiese  movements  can  be  made  as  gjrmnastic 
exercises,  and  for  demonstrating  the  uses  of  the  limbs  before 
the  children.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  various  exercises  which  can 
be  performed,  after. training  them  for  the  purpose.  With  the 
arms  we  can  lift,  carry,  push,  embrace,  be. 

We  can  lay  the  head  upon  the  arm,  or  rather  support  the 
head  by  the  arm.  With  the  legs,  including  the  feet,  we  walk, 
run,  leap,  hop,  be.  We  can  bend  the  tnmk  forwards,  back- 
wards, and  side  ways.  The  child  may  be  taught  the  principal 
occasion  of  all  these  various  movements. 

(I)  Parts  of  the  members. 

The  head — ^The  face ;  the  forehead;  the  crown ;  the  back 
of  the  head;  the  temples;  the  eyes;  the  nose;  the  cheeks^ 
the  ears  5  the  mouth;  the  chin;  the  jaw;  the  hair.  Their 
position. 

The  trunk — Connection  of  the  trunk  with  die  head ;  the 
chest  or  breast;  the  neck;  the  abdomen;  the  back;  the 
hips ;  the  shoulders,  and  their  iise,  as  respects  motion. 

The  arms-— The  upper  arm ;  the  fore  arm  ;  the  wrist ;  the 
hands;  the  fingers;  the  joints;  the  nails.  Their  connec- 
tion and  use. 

The  legs — The  thigh ;  the  leg ;  the  instep ;  the  foot ;  the 
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toes;  the  knee;  the  skin;  the  calf;  the  ancles;  the  heel; 
the  sole ;  the  joints,  and  the  nails.    Connection  and  use. 

(e)  Nourisbnent,  support,  and  strengthening  of  the  hodj. 
Food;  clothing;  exercise. 

The  teaching  of  the  principal  parts,  and  their  uses,  cannot 
be  difficult,  after  these  examples.  Thej  are  all  easily  under- 
stood by  the  eye  and  ear. 

(d)  Duty  of  the  children  to  be  careful  of  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  body,  so  far  as  to  prepare  it  to  perform 
properly,  all  the  duties  for  which  it  is  designed. 

It  IS  not  necessary  for  us,  to  make  any  particular  comments 
upon  these  parts  of  the  subject.  The  experienced  teadier 
win  give  the  necessity  precepts  concerning  temperance,  clean- 
liness, early  rising,  and  the  exercises  suitable  to  develop  the 
powers  of  the  body.  Stories  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren, upon  the  consequences  of  irregularis,  intemperance, 
and  want  of  cleanliness,  may  be  employed  to  advantage. 

Domestic  Relations,  and  Comanguinittf, 

(a)  Families.  Father ;  mother  ;v  brother ;  sister ;  grand- 
parents; grandchildren;  domestics. 

The  explanations  of  these  relations  is  attended  with  no 
difficulty. 

(b)  Exertions  and  ditties  of  parents,  Love  and  care  for 
children.  The  difficulties  . and  pains  of  their  duties; 
support  of  their  children ; .  grief  for  disobedience  and 
improper  conduct  of  their  children.  Encouragements  for 
fulnllmg  their  duties;  love ;  joy  in  the  corporeal  and  men- 
tal improvement  of  children.  Faith ;  reward  of  a  good 
conscience  ;  use  of  the  word  of  God ;  prayer. 

The  most  important  duties  of  our  life  belong  to  this  sub- 
ject. Here  the  teacher  must  draw  the  portrait  of  good 
parents,  m  the  clearest  and  brightest  colors.  He  must  carry 
himself,  and  the  children,  into  the  life  and  feelings  of  a  well 
regulated  fanuly,  ^o  through  all  the  relations  of  their  daily 
econ<^^,  and  exhibit  them  all  to  his  scholars.  Such  a  rep- 
resentation cannot,  and  will  not,  fail  of  having  an  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  children.  But  however  easy  the  task  may 
appear  at  first  view,  it  b  very  difficult  in  the  execution;  be- 
cause an  exhibitibn  of  this  kind  can  be  well  made,  only  by  an 
able  teachers-one  who  is  skilled  in  the  natural  representa- 
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tion  of  the  human  character.  Life  in  general  appears  verjr  dif- 
ferent to  the  youth  and  to  the  man ;  and  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  domestic  concerns.  How  many  thmgs  bebng 
to  them,  which  children  cannot  comprehend.  On  this  account, 
the  teacher  must  keep  at  a  distance  from  all  low  conduct, 
which  cannot  be  exhibited  as  an  example.  This  would  be 
an  error,  which  might  have  a  dangerous  effect  on  the  minds  of 
children.  Some  go  into  personalities,  or  what  are  regarded  as 
such ;  and  pass  injurious  decisions  upon  the  management  of  pa- 
rents before  the  children,  and  thus  mortify  their  feelings ;  whereas 
thjBy  should  only  touch  in  general  terms,  those  errors  which  ihey 
cannot  entirely  pass>  over,  while  drawing  a  picture  of  domes- 
tic economy.  We  will  here  remark,  that  this  topic  leads  be- 
yond the  Umits  of  visible  instruction,  and  carries  us  into  the 
regions  of  imagination. 

(c)  Brothers  and  sisters ;  older,  younger ;  wants  of  the 
older ;  of  the  younger. 

It  is  very  important  that  children  learn  to  feel,  in  the  most 
sensible  manner,  how  very  dependent  they  are,  not  only  upon 
their  parents  but  upon  their  brothers  and  sisters,  for  mainten- 
ance, protection,  and  the  common  enjoyments  of  life ;  for  with 
feelings  of  want,  will  naturally  be  associated  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, love  and  dependence.  Their  mutual  duties  will  then 
be  understood  and  realized 

(d)  Domestics.  Their  empbjrment  and  relation  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  Their  fidelity, ;  unfaithful- 
ness 

JThis  topic  is  easy,  but  itou^t  not  to  be  neglected* 

(e)  Duties  of  children  to  parents ;  to  bromers  and  dsters ; 
to  domestics. 

Duties  towards  parents— obedience,  k>ve,  gratitude,  confi- 
dence ;  to  brothers  and  sisters — k>ve,  harmony,  concord ;  to  do- 
mestics— afiabillty,  &cc.  All  these  must  be;  enforced  by  exam- 
ples and  stories  drawn  from  infantile  life,  that  diey  may  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  heart* 

3.  Practical  Liesson  vom  Teachsbs,  wm%m  Saumam. 

It  will  be  riecollected,  that  in  a  former  extract  from  Salzman, 
he  presents  educators  with  a  creed.  It  is  the  following :  ^  The 
educator  nwt  seek  in  himself  the  fmndation  or  source  of  aU 
the  faults  or  defects  of  his  pupds.^  In  the  foOowipg.  epttract, 
he  notices  supposed  objections  agamst  it. 
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*  Mj  pnpil,  it  i«  ndd,  had  aU  the  faults  aboni  which  I  complaiii,  before  he 
eame  under  my  charge,  and  am  I  to  be  blamed  ? ' 

*  Granted  that  your  pupil  had  these  faults  before.  Bat  whj  has  he  them 
■till  ?  Is  not  the  eradication  of  faul  ts  one  {p^at  object  of  education  ?  h  this 
has  not  been  done,  is  it  not possiUe  that  the  cause  lies  in  yeurstff? ' 

'  You  received  jour  pupil  as  a  tender,  feeble  child — why  has  he  not 
been  made  stronger  ?  Have  you  not  heard  of  tender  children  who  have 
become  strong  by  judicious  management?  Do  you  know  htfw  to  effoct 
this  ?  Have  you  tried  it  ?  Your  pupil  has  previously  been  led  astray — he 
IS  wilful,  obstinate,  false ;  but  wh^  is  he  so,  after  he  has  been  m>  lon£  under 
jour  direction  P  Have  jou  made  him  feel  the  consequences  of  his  wimilneas, 
and  thereby  brought  him  to  reflection  ?  Have  jou  made  him  feel  that  yon 
are  a  man,  th^t  he  is  a  child,  that  vou  are  superior  to  him  in  power,,  in  un- 
derstanding and  in  judgment,  and  in  this  way  sought  to  convmce  him  that 
he  is  dependent  upon  you,  and  must  follow  your  directions  ?  Have  you  ever 
had  sufficient  sfHrit  to  examine  whether  his  assertions  are  true,  and  to  shame 
him  out  of  his  habit  of  falsehood  ?  You  speak  of  your  management  of  pu- 
pils, of  your  admonitions,  of  the  motives  by  which  you  strive  to  influence 
them,  and  still  complain  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  your  efibrts. 

*  It  may  be  so ;  it  may  be  also  that  I  can  find  nothing  exceptionable  in  the 
representation  which  you  give  ;  but  let  me  see  you  manage,  and  perhaps  I 
might  ehtno  that  the  cause  of  your  bad  success  lies  m  yowr^f.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  say  something  J  and  to  manage  without  molating  propriety  ^  but  it  b 
important  kmo  a  teacher  speaks,  and  how  he  manages.' 

The  tone  with  which  one  speaks  to  young  children  is  of  great  importance. 
Children  are  more  prone  to  act  firom  impulse  than  firom  reason.  He  who 
-•peaks  withe  proper  tone,  who  adapts  it  to  the  nature  of  children,  and  who 
snakes  the  greatest  impression,  sucn  an  one  need  not  use  so  many  words  in 
directing  as  another,  who  uses  an  improper  tone.  If  an  instructer  employe 
a  tone  either  too  violent  or  too  modest,  he  will  lose  all  authority  over  chil- 
dren, particularly  over  those  firom  elevated  families.  Jtist  as  a  horse  soon  per- 
ceives the  timidSty  of  his  rider  by  the  shaking  of  his  legs  and  refuses  to 
obey  him,  so  children  know  innnediately  when  a  teacher  is  unequal  to  them 
by  Uie  timid  tone  which  he  adopts,  and  Icee  all  regard  &a  him. 

8ome  teachers  adopt  a  tone  too  lifeless  and  uniform.  They  appear,  as 
if  they  were  Beadinc  meir  instructions  from  some  book.  Instructions  given 
in  this  way  afte  firuitless.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  children  can  fully 
comprehend  every  long  proposition  and  make  it  a  subjeciof  reflection.  The 
.tone,,  the  manner,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  speaker,  must  aid  in  making 
it  intelligible,  or  labor  will  be  spent  in  vain.* 

Lastly,  the  tone  of  a  teacher  may  be  too  imperious.  Helooks  around  upon 
his  charge  with  a  haughty  gaie,  uke  that  which  a  proud  corporal  would  ae- 
Bume  when  he  surveyed  his  soldiers ;  and  every  amnonition,  every  sugges- 
tion, has  the  form  ofa  despotic  command.  What  will  be  the  efiect  of  this .' 
Avenionand  refractoriness.  The  human  mind,  formed  to  freedom,  rises  up 
a^^ainst  arbitrary  rule,  and  very  justly.  I  ought,  perhaps  to  say  more  of 
this  imperious  tone,  which  characterizes  every  teacher  who  endeavors  to 
impress  )iis  instructions  by  a  violent  push  or  blow.  But  so  much  has  been 
eaid  oonoeming  it,  and  its  impropriety  is  so  universAlly  recognised,  that  it 
would  be  sujperauous  to  speak  farther  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  ad- 
▼tseiCVfiry  |U>uBg  man,  who  can 'give  instruction  in  no  other  than  an  arbi- 
titey  and  violent  manner,  to  deebt  from  his  employment ;  for  he  will  never 
euoeeedL  Z^et  him  secure  the  station  of  a  corponli  6r  become  the  keeper 
of  a  Bridewell ;  there  he  will  be  in  his  place. 

*  This  subject  is  noticed  more  at  large  in  the  essays  fm  Inftnt  Educatioii 
^ud  the  Language  Df  Italkncy  in  our  former  numbers. 
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Enoogli  has  bMn  Mid  to  show  that  1114117  teaebera  attritnAe  the  came  of 
fiLolta  to  their  pupils,  because  they  have  not  the  requisite  ability  to  reinove 
them.    But  they  often  realhr  teach  tkem. 

Now  many  a  reader  will  think  '  This  is  not  the  case  with  me.  I  teach  my 
pupils  their  duties,  aind  labor  to  form  them  by  my  instructions,  to  beconie 
good  and  active  men.'  1  believe  it  readily.  I  take  it  for  grranted  that  there 
IB  no  one  among  mj  readers,  who  would  openly  recommend  i^dolencci 
ftlsehood,  and  other  vices:  to  his  pup^.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  do 
not  tetuk  these  vioee  May  not  vice  be  taught  by  example  f  Does  not  ez* 
ample  influence  children  m/ore  'powerfully  mn  precept  ?  Tou  recommend 
diligence,  lor  example ;  and  yet  you  are  mdolent ;  vou  go  16  your  bqsiness 
unwillingly,  complain  about  the  severity  of  your  uvbor,  and  often  express 
the  wish  to  be  liberated  from  your  employment.  You  exhort  your  pupils  to 
a  love  of  truth ;  and  yet  are  yourself  a  aeeeiver.  You  say  UmI  you  must 
visit  a  friend,  and  perhaM  creep  away  to  some  improper  amusement ;  and 
defer  your  recitations  under  pretence  that  you  are  sick,  when  you  are  not 
You  require  vour  pupils  to  live  in  peace,  and  yet  are  constantly  quarreling 
with  those  about  you.  You  gave  yourself  out  as  a  Gnunmarian,  who  can 
explain  perfectly  well  the  theoiy  of  Grammar  i  and  yet,  you  cannot  speak 
and  write  correctly.  If  a  scholar  is  faulty  in  the  same  respect,  can  he  not 
say  of  you,  '  He  taught  me  my  errors  ?* 

May  we  not  discover  that  fSuiHs  and  vices  are  tanght  by  the  method  of 
managing  ?  I  am  confident  we  can.  if,  for  example,  vou  punish  your 
pupils  with  severity  for  every  act  of  thoughtlessness,  ana  for  every  error, 
what  do  you  teach  mem  ?  Falsehood.  It  results  from  the  nature  of  a  child, 
that  he  ahould  sometimes  be  mischievous,  and  thoughtless,  and  in  error. 
If  then  he  knows  that  yon  will  punish  him  very  severely,  what  will  he  do  ? 
He  will  strive  to  conceal  his  faults  from  you,  ana  will  lie.  I>o  you  abuse  the 
confidence  which.a  pupil  reposes  in  you,  and  repeat  to  others  me  cenfessicik 
which  he  has  made  to  you  as  his  fnend,  or  expose  hii  oonduct  publicly  ? 
What  do  vou  teach  him  but  reserve  and  concealment  ?  Do  you  esmeet 
that  this  Doy  will  entrust  you  with  his  secrets,  when  you  are  not  abk  to 
keep  them  ?  That  he  should  open  his  heart  to  you,  when  you  make  it,  w 
fmet,  a  crimtnal  offimee.  The  simplest  idiot  would  hardly  do  thie.  Tl^ 
boy  who  has  any  spirit,  who  perceives,  and  ean  judge  of  tlie  inegolarity  of 
your  conduct,  will  never  give  you  his  confidence ;  be  will  entrust  his  se- 
crets whh  those  persona  wno  iaow  better  how  to  keep  them. 

ff  you  do  not  oeek  to  ooi^fy  the  imjntloe  to  metmiy  which  your  pupils  .pos- 
sess—>if  to  employ  them,  you  give  them  nothing,  but  booko  and  0M#,  what  do 
you  teach  them  ?  A  crowd  of  vices,  which  are  too  numerous  for  me  to  menr 
Hon  here-.  The  impulse  to  aotivi^  toiU  ejott;  and  it  is  a  beneficent  provis- 
ion of  the  Creator  It  is  Me  jjprti^  which  he  ha^estabUshed  in  tko  youO^ 
fnmchmt.  Books  and  pens  cann6t  satisfy  it ;  since  in  the  use  of  thiMie,  re- 
flection is  necessary ;  and  reflection  is  &e  Office  of  reason,  which  is  yet  to 
be  devoloped  in  young  minds.  Books  and  peas  may  be  oflen  used  without 
reflect!^ ;  a  constant  confinement  to  them  becomes  too  monotonous  for  boys 
who  love  change.  The  time,  therefore,  passes  tediously  to  those  who  are 
thus  confined.  Borne  perhaps  snceeed  in  accustoming  themselves  to  it ',  but 
their  activity  is  in  thif  way  crushed,  and  they  become  idle.  OtherS|  and  by 
far  the  greatest  part,  cannot  so  accustom  themselves ;  their  secret  impulse 
to  activity,  therefore,  breaks  out,  and  leads  them  on  from  little  foolts,  and 
folsehoods  deingned  to  conceal  them,  to  great  treppawes.  Who  (las  tabght 
themthis.>    neuutmcter. 


\ 
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Art.  Vn. — First  Steps  in  Religious  Instruction. 
FYomiht  ChUiTs  Book  on  the  Soul,    By  T.  H.  Gaxlaudet. 

We  consider  the  'Book  on  the  Soul '  as  not  less  valuable  in  OIus- 
trating  principles  and  methods  of  education,  than  in  furnishing  an 
interesting  manual  for  children,  and  particularly  in  showing  the 
importance  and  the  facility  of  making  a  child  early  familiar  with 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind ;  for  it  is  only  through  this  medi- 
um, that  he  can  form  any  conception  of  the  eternal  mind.  We 
intend  to  return  to  these  subjects  hereafter ;  and  hope  we  shaH 
obtain  the  views  of  the  author  more  at  large.  In  the  mean 
tin^e,  we  cannot  but  present  our  readers  with  the  brief  remarks 
which  the  preface  contains,  and  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  ezjetsace  of  aq  immortal  foal  within  him  *  is  one  of  the  fint  trathe 
of  reliffion,  if  not  the  very  fiiet,  wnick  the  child  ie  best  able  to  comprehend, 
and  which  exeiteeiit  liim  the  daepeet,  an4'nioet  abiding  interest,  in  this  mo- 
meotoos  subject 

*  HeperutpeetkeMeeUiMchMreaddretMdtohisteHBeB.  Heseeshisown 
body,  agod  can  easily  oe  ntade  to  notice  and  understand  many  of  its  peenliar 
mialities.  He  can  oe  led  to  obeervet  that  many  of  these  qualities  are  like 
liiose  beloi)gin^  to  the  various,  material  objects  around  him. 

*  Htu  eonMcumtrf  HiM^ownttmMiiMfmnoiions^M  It  is 
wonderful,  at  how  early  an  age  he  ean  be  led  to  notice,  and  discriminate  be- 
tween them.  \p,  &et,  he  does  this,  every  time  that  he  says  he  is  lumgnij 
or. thirMy^  ^ad  or  sorry  ^'—eT^ry  time  that  he  says,  he  huiwBy  he  tkimke,  te 
Misses,  he  rememkere,  As  J^^sCs;— every  time  that  he  understands  yon 
when  yon  tell  him,  that  he  is  iLgood or  ahadhoif, 

*  Now,  it  is  no  yery  difficult  taric,  to  lead  him  to  notice,  that  maUrial  ofr- 
jeeUf  giro  no  eridence  that  they  feel,  or  think,  or  act  Tolontarily.  But  he 
doee.  He  is  conscious  of  doinjr  so.  He  has  something,  then,  within  him, 
which  such  oUeots  hare  not.  What  is  this  something  ?  ^  Is  it  like  the  Isody , 
er  wholly  unlike  it  f 

*  His  body  hasonalities  like  those  of  the  material  objects  sroond  him.  His 
body  is  SMtter.  This  something  within  him  has  no  propeities  in  oomDMNi 
wita  matter.  We  have  good  reason,  then,  to  conohide  that  it  is  wholly  ui^ 
like  matter.  WecallitimiiMCsrttfL  Wegiveitadistinctiyenpme^altiiongh 
we  know  notkin|^  of  its  essence.  We  tell  the  child  that  he  has  «  amd^  meaa- 
tnghy  this  nothing  more  than  that  he  has  mmutkmg  within  hun  which 
tkwks,  and  feels  and  recoffnices  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  is  entirely  unlike  his  body,  and  distinct  from  it.  He  is  told,  that  Ats 
^ody  will  die,«nd  be  bid  in  the  gmve,  and  torn  to  dust;  but  that  U»  eomi 
will  never  die,  that  it  is  immortal. 

<  Now  ke  begina  tp  feel  an  intense  interest  in  the  subject  Where  will  his 
•onl  be  eAet  death-— Who  will  take  care  of  it  ?^How  will  it  act ;  how  will 
it  feel? 

<  He  is  then  prepared  to  be  taught,  that  there  is  a  Great  Spirity  like  his  own 
spirit,  but  infinitely  superior  to  it,  who  made  him,  soul  and  body ;  to  whom 
ke  is  accountable ;  and  who  will  reward  and  punish  him  after  death,  according 
as  he  conducts  well  or  ill  in  this  life. 
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*  Thng  the  foundation  is  laid  for  his  arriTinff  at  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  God  has  mads  m  RndaHon  to  man,  and  Tor  his  being  taught  the  truths 
which  this  Revelation  contains.' 

While  this  course  of  instruction  is  comparatively  easy,  it  is 
highly  useful. 

<  There  are  two  important  reasons,  why  a  child  should  early  be  tauffht  to 
notice,  and  discriminate  between,  its  sensations,  emotions,  states,  and  ope- 
rations of  mind. 

<  To  do  this,  makes  the  child  acquainted  with-its  own  spirit.  The  power 
of  reflection  is  produced;  consciousness  is  called  into  exercise;  habits  of 
self-examination  are  formed.  The  litUe  thinker  bejrins,  alreadv,  to  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  an  intelUetual  being.  His  conceptions  on  intellectual  sub- 
jects, though  limited,  are  sufficienuv  accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  ' 
present  development  of  bis  mind  ana  heajrt  With  the  aid  of  tnese  ooncap- 
tioiui,  he  forms  hia  notions  and  the  only  precise  ones  of  which  he  is,  as  yet, 
susceptible^  of  the  ETXRirAL  Mimd. 

*  For  let  It  never  be  forgotten  by  all  concerned  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  youth,  that,  the  dements  of  aU  our  notions  of  the  Father  of  our  sffrUsy 
mMst  be  derived  from  tbkat  toe  know  of  the  emoCiotu,  Jtotss,  and  operaUoms  of 
omr  own  spirUs.  Without  these  dements ^  all  that.  Revelation  -proposesj/o  teach 
us  of  God,  would  be  wholly  urun^dUgihU. 

*  Another  reason  why  a  child  should  be  earl^  led,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  capacitv,  to  become  an  Intellectual  Philosopher,  is,  that,  in  no  other 
way,  can  he  iorm  distinct  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  those  names  and 
terms  in  bur  langiia|^  which  denote  intellectual  objects.  If  he  has  not  no- 
'ticed  the  states  of  his  mind,  when  he  remembers  and  when  he  forgets ,  and 
also  discriminated  between  them,  how  can  he  possibly  know"  the  meaning  of 
these  terras  ?' 

The  importance  of  simplicity  in  a  course  of  instruction  of  this 
kind  is  well  iUustrated  in  the  following  remarks. 

'  One  simple  truth,  tftot  a  child  has  a  soul,  distinct  from  the  body,  tahich  will 
survive  it.  and  Uve  forever,  is  all  that  is  attempted  to  be  illustrated  and  en- 
forced.  If  the  Author  has  succeeded  in  doin^  this,  let  it  not  be  objected,, 
that  he  has  not  gone  further.  For  one,  he  thinks,  there  is  a  great  deai  too 
much  complexity  in  the  early,  religious  instruction  of  children.  They  eam- 
not  learn  every  thing  at  once.  -Teach  a  child  the  truth  contained  m  this 
book.  Answer  his  inquiries  concerning  it.  Elicit  his  own  views  and  illus- 
trations. They  will  often  surprise  you.  Fix  this  truth  in  his  metaasy. 
Engrave  it  upon  his  heart.  Make  him  i«el  that  he  is  not  a  mere  animsl ; 
that  he  has  other  and  higher  enjovments  than  those  which  are  sensual ; 
that  he  is  an  intellectual,  moral,  and  accountable  being  destined  to  an  end- 
less existence  beyond  the  grave ;  andyoii  have  laid  a  foundation  for  teach- 
ing him  that  there  is  a  God,  in  whose  hands  is  his  aemal  destiny;  and  that 
there  is  a  Book,  m  which  he  can  learn  all  that  it  is  important  for  mm  to  know 
with  regard  to  the  wiU  qf  God,  and  his  own  happiness  and  duty,' 

There  is  one  other  remark,  which  we  would  urge  upon  the 
notice  of  every  educator. 

'  If  inquiries  are  made,  or  difficulties  started ;  let  them  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  attention.  They  who  would  teach  children'  wdl,  must  first  learn 
a  great  deal  from  them.*  i 
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Art.  VIIL — Tub  Mother's  Book. 

Tfu  Mother's  AooL    By  Mms  Cbu^.    Boston.  Carter,  Hendee,  ^ 
Babcock.  12mo.  pp.168. 

From  a  hasty  perusal  of  some  portions  of  this  work,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  it  is  entitled  to  no  common  praise.  And  although  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  all  its  sentiments,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  we 
have  rarely  s^n  a  work  more  worthy  of  the  "name  it  assumes, 
than  the  Mother's  Book. 

The  five  first  chapters  treat  of  the  best  .means  of  developing 
the  Bodily  Senses  and  the  Affections— of  the  cultivation  of  the  In- 
tellect— of  the  proper  Management  of  Children— of  Amusements 
and  Employments.  The  writer  purposely  avoids  the  subject  of 
Physical  Education,  as  belonging  to  another  department ;  but  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  her  remarks  are  calculated  to  enhance  its 
importance.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  expressions,  which  we 
could  wish  were  varied,  we  regard  this  part  of  the  work  as  un- 
commonly interesting  and  instructive. 

The  sixth  chapter  on  Sunday,  Religion,  Views  of  Death,  and 
Supernatural  Appearances,  contains  much  that  is  truly  exodlent, 
together  with  some  things  in  which  we  cannot  unite.  We  can 
at  present  only  mention  two  points.  If  the  writer  means  to 
inculcate  (p.  67.)  the  idea  that  religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath 
should  give  place  to  the  less  noisy  playthings  of  the  child,  until 
he  is  old  enough  to  read,  we  should  dissent  from  her  opinion  ; 
although  we  entirely  agree  witli  her  in  the  general  sentiment, 
that  religion  and  its  duties,— especially  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath,— are  oAen  rendered  irksome  by  mismanagemeni.  * 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  children  ought  to  Mearn  nothing  of 
men  but  every  thing  firom  God.'  We  are  as  little  disposed  to 
found  our  faith  upon  human  authority  as  the  writer.  But  in  the 
language  of  Mr  Russell,  which  we  lately  quoted, '  T%ere  is  no  e4- 
c€ipe  from  education.  The  question  solely  is  shall  it  be' good  ^ 
bad.'  We  may  refer  on  this  point  to  the  remarks  of  Dr  Priestly 
(stated  in  p.  15  of  our,  January  number,)  who  certainly  will  not 
be  suspected  of  bigotry. 

*  I  will  tM  as  an  argament  tkat  most  more  etpecially  enforbe  the  rriigioos 
instraetioii  of  children,  that,  in  fact,  a  man  has  no  cnoiee,  but  whether  his 
child  shall  imbibe  the  principles  of  true  or  false  religion,  i.  e.  what  he  him- 
self shall  deem  to  be  so ;  «§  it  will  be  abeolnteljr  impossible  to  keep  the  minds 
of  his  children  free  from  all  impressions  of  this  kind,  unless  they  converse 
with  nobody  but  himself  and  a  few  select  friends,  who  may  be  a{»prised  of 
his  scheme,  and  concur  with  him  in  it' 

The  chapter  on  the  choice  and  character  of  books  for  children 
will  be  variously  estimated.    But  both  this  and  the  remaining 
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chapters  certainly  contain  many  important  saggestions,  though 
they  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  work. 

A  striking  remark  is  made  in  the  Introduction  which  we  re» 
commend  to  the  consideration,  not  only  of  mothers,  but  of  every 
parent  and  teacher.  It  is  an  extract  from  Mr  Francis's  Discourse 
on  Errors  in  Education. 

<  It  has  been  said,  that  a  stone  thrown  into  the  sea,  agitates  more  or  lessy 
eyery  drop  in  that  vast  expanse  of  wdtera.  So  it  may  be  with  the  influence 
we  expect  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  young.  We  can  tell  what  may  be 
the  efiectfl  of  a  single  good  principle,  deeply  fixed  ;  a  single  pure  and  virtu- 
ous association  strongly  riveted, — a  single  happy  turn  enectaally  given  to 
the  thoughts  and  affections  P  It  may  spread  a  salutary  and  sacred  influence 
oyer  the  whole  life^  and  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  character  of  the 
chnd,'  and,  we  would  add  of  the  ooamnQnity,  to  which  he  belongs. 


Art.  IX.  —  American  Institute  or  Instruction. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction has  just  closed;  and  we  have  delayed  our  number  in 
order  to  present  the  following  account  of  its  proceedings. 

The  number  of  the  audience  at  the  lectures  was  less  than  the 
last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  which  the  crowded 
state  of  the  hall  imposed  on  the  Directors,  of  requiring  payroei^ 
for  a  ticket  of  admission — a  sum  so  moderate  however  (amoi«it- 
ing  to  about  6  cents  per  lecture),  that  we  think  this  could  not^^^e 
excluded  any  friend  of  education,  who  wished  for  the  priv'^S^- 

The  whole  number  of  gentlemen  in  attendance,  was  '^^J*  IW 
to  150.  The  number  of  ladies  (who, were  general  teachers 
and  admitted  gratuitously)  was  greater. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Institute,  we  hope,  wi'*^^"/®  >ts  vigor 
and  permanency.  The  funds  are  adequate  to  if-^^n^ediate  wants ; 
but  by  no  means  sufficient  to  procure  the  V^^^  ^^^  apparatus 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  collect,  f'*  inspection  and  con- 
sultation. 

A  number  of  the  lectures  were  dee'^J  mteresting;  others,  we 
fear,  faUed  in  interesting  and  profitiis  the  audience  in  consequCTce 
of  too  general  and  theoretical  s^'*"^*®';  «nd  we  would  hope, 
that  future  lecturers  will  feel  ir  ^^^  to  present  the  subject  com- 
mitted to  them  in  the  most'^^^P^^  and  practical  point  of  view, 
and  with  exclusive  refere'^®  to  the  benefit  of  the  teachers.  The 
discussions  which  follo''®^  the  lectures,  and  on  the  same  topics, 
were  of  course  exteppo^^tneous ;  and  were  therefore  to  a  consid- 
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•rdile  eztenC  desnltoryy  but  they  were  animated^  and  we  beliere 
they  excited  deeper  interest,  as  indeed  is  usually  the  case. 
We  suspect  the  impressions  produced  by  some  of  the  addresses,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  use  of  Emulation  in  Schools,  will  not  soon  be  effaced. 

We  hope  the  vote  by  which  the  members  of  the  Institute  are 
called  on  to  furnish  facts  and  experiments,  on  the  topics  discussed 
and  proposed  by  the  Institute,  will  not  be  forgotten ;  and  we  trust 
the  vQ^me  of  proceedings  for  the  present  year,  will  not  be  less 
int^;iMting  than  that  of  the  last. 

AMEBIC AR   mSTlTUTK   OF  IVSTRUCTIOR. 

The  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, was  opened,  on  Thursday,  Angrnst  25, 1831^  in  the  Representa- 
tives Hall  in  the  State  House  of  Boston.  The  Institute  came  to 
order  at  half  past  eight  o'clock.    President  Wayland  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  Prof.  Silliman  of  Yale  College,  and  Prof. 
Fiske  of  Amherst ;  expressing  their  regret,  that  circumstances  pre- 
vented their  delivering  the  lectures  appointed.  An  interesting  com- 
munication was  received  from  Dr  Yates  of  Chittenango,  enclosing  a 
donation  of  twenty  dollars. 

The  reports  of  the  Directors,  the  Curators,  and  the  Treasurer,  were 
then  read,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract 

The  Directors  reported,  that  six  meetings  had  been  held  of  the  Direc- 
tors, besides  many  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

That  they  had  procured  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  Institute 
from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  that  they  had  offered  a  premium 
<^/20  dollars,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  construction  of  school  houseSp 
ani^that  five  essays  had  been  presented ;  that  they  had  also  published 
a  lidvof  subjects,  on  which  they  had  solicited  communications,  but 
wimoiKjBuccess. 
^"^  *^nt  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  lecture  room  the  last  year, 
kZ^iT  •  kS!^^  *^'^  °^  person  should  be  admitted  without  a  ticket ; 
whicn  u  ena^^  ^i^  ^^^  dollar  for  the  course,  except  to  females  en- 
gaged m  tewjftsg^  ^ho  receiYC  tickets  gratuitously.  The  report  con- 
cludes  with  the  lapwing  cheering  statement 

The  Directors  ew^ot  close  this  brief  abstract  of  their  doings,  with- 
out  congratulating  th>^^Qg^^3ite  on  its  flourishing  condition,  and  en- 
couraging prospects.  >^  number  of  its  members  is  rapidly  mcreas- 
ing,  as  well  as  its  populaJL  a^^d  usefulness.' 

Annexed  to  tiiis  report,  i^^  ^  reports  of  tiie  Curators,  tiie  Treas- 
urer and  the  Censors.  \ 

The  Curators  reported,  thnt  tiy  had  obtained  awom  for  tiie  Insti- 
tute,  for  three  years,  on  conditionVpayinff  tiie  expenses  necessary 
to  repair  it,  which  amounted  to  $298^0 .  ^  ^ad  procured  a  number 
of  the  principal  periodicals  of  the  counw  They  have  also  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  principal  publishers  of  B^a  on  Education,  request- 
ing a  copy  of  each  work  by  tiiem  publishedj>l  ti^e  use  of  tiie  Institute. 
In  comphance  with  this  request,  more  than  lOvyolumes  have  already 
been  presented  for  the  libraiy.  \ 

The  Treasurer  reported}  in  addition  to  the  above  ^p«nditiiie  for  the 
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room,  an  amount  of  $107  88,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  the  last 
year,  and  other  incidental  charges,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  $406  46. 
To  meet  these  expenditures,  the  Institute  have  received  from  two  life 
members,  $40 ;  from  219  annual  members^  $219 ;  and  for  the  copy 
right  of  the  lectures,  $350  *,  amounting  in  all  to  $609.  The  balance 
in  the  treasury  is  $202  54. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  read  and  accepted  by  the  Institute. 

A  Committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  Officers 
for  the  next  year. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  hear  an  Introductory  Address,  from 
the  Rev.  James  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Friday^  August  26. 

The  institute  came  to  order  at  half  past  8  o^clock.  The  committee 
of  nomination  reported  a  list  of  officers,  which  was  accepted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  members. 

At  9  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  on  Natural  History  by  Mr  Dur- 
in  of  Boston;  and  at  11  o'clock,  a  lecture  by  Dr  Jackson  of  Boston, 

n  Physical  Education. 

After  the  lecture,  the  Institute  proceeded  to  choose  their  officers, 
and  elected  the  following  gentlemen.  "" 

President.  —  Francis  Way  land,  Jan.,  Preaident  of  Biowb  University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Viu  Presidents.  —  Wm  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield ;  Wm  Sallivan,  Boston ; 
John  Adams,  Andover ;  John  Park,  Worcester,  Mass.  Thomas  H.  OallAa- 
det,  Hartford,  Conn.  Andrew  Tates,  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  Roberts  Vanz, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Wm  C.  Fowler,  Middlebory,  Vt.  Reuben  ;Haines, 
Germantown,  Pa.  Benjamin  B.  Wianer,  Boston,  Mass.  Thos.  8  Grimke, 
Charleston,  8.  C.  John  Griscom,  New  York.  Tiraothv  Flint,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Philip  Lindsley,  President  of  the  University  or  Tennessee,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Alva  Woods,  President  of  the  Univtsrsity  of  Alabama,  Tusca- 
loosa, Alab.   Benjamin  Abbot,  Exeter,  N.  H.    William  Wirt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RecordsBg  Secretary,  —  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 

CorrespmuUng  Secretaries.  —  Solomon  P.  Miles,  Boston,  Mass.  Wm  C. 
Woodbndge,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Treasurer, — Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Boston,  Bilass. 

Curator 9. — Abranam  Andrews,  Frederick  Emerson,  Cornelius  Walker, 
Boston,.  Mass. 

C0RMr5.— Ebenezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston.  C.  0.  Felton,  Cam* 
bridge,  Mass. 

Couneellors.-^'Wm  J.  Adams,  New  York.  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster, 
Mass.  William  Russell,  Germantown,  Pa.  Joseph  Emerson,  Weathers- 
field,  Conn.  William  Forrest,  New  York.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  John  Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I.  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Salem, 
Mass.  Asa  Rand,  Boston,  Man.  O.  A.  8haw,  Richmond,  Va.  EUpha 
White,  John's  Island,  S.  C. 

The  Institi^te  then  resolved,  that  the  Constitution  accepted  the  last 
year,  shonld  be  the  constitution  of  this  body  as  now  incorporated. 

The  firiiowing  question  was  then  presented  and  discussed.  '  Ou|[ht 
athletic  games,  combining  exercise  with  amusement^  to  he  united  vnth 
manual  labor,  in  the  education  of  youth,  as  a  means  of  forming  and  in- 
vigorating the  body  ? '  ^ 

At  half  past  3  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  GocM  Brown  of 
New  York,  On  English  Grammar;  and  at  5  o'clock,  a  lecture  On  the  In-' 
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flaence  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  on  Common  Schools,  by  Pro£ 
W.  C.  Fowler  of  Middlebury  College. 

In  the  evening,  the  Institute  met  at  Chauncy  Hall,  and  continued 
the  discussion  of  the  morning.  The  question  was  then  briefly  con- 
sidered ;  In  what  manner  Natural  History  should  be  taught  in  schools. 

Saturday f  August  27. — The  Institute  came  to  order  at  a  little  before 
9  o'cloak,  and  adjourned  to  hear  a  lecture,  On  the  best  means  of  excite 
ing  the  student  to  exertion  without  the  aid  of  emulation,  by  J.  L. 
Parkhurst  of  Gilmanton. 

At  11  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  J.  Hay  ward  of  Cambridge, 
On  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  Schools. 

At  J2  o'clock,  the  Institute  met,  and  heard  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Houses ;  who  stated,  that  they  had  given  to  the  sub- 
ject committed  to  them  that  deliberate  consideration  which  its  practi- 
cal importance  to  the  great  cause  of  common  education  seemed  to 
require;  that  thev  hal  carefully  examined  the  essays;  and  while 
they  found  that  all  of  them  contained  valuable  suggestions,  and  while 
they  did  not  consider  either  of  the  plans  without  defects,  they  had 
adjudged  the  premium  of  $20  offered  by  the  Institute  for  the  best  es- 
«ay  on  the  Construction  of  School  Houses,  to  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  On  recommendation  of  the  committee,  it  was  resolved,  that 
this  essay,  together  with  a  short  communication  on  one  branch  of 
the  subject,  presented  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  should  be  printed  and 
distributed  among  jthe  members. 

At  half  past  3  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  J.  Abbott,  of  Bos- 
ton, On  Moral  Education. 

At  5  o'clock,  the  prize  essay  On  the  subject  of  School  Rooms,  and  ' 
the  communication  recommended  by  the  Committee,  were  read. 

At  half  past  7  o'clock,  the  Institute  met  at  Chauncy  Hall,  and  the 
question  was  discussed.  Ought  the  Bible  to  be  studied  as  a  branch  of 
popular  education. 

Monday ^  August  29. — The  Institute  came  to  order  at  half  past  8 
o'clock.    The  Tollowing  resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  considered  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
Institute,  as  his  circumstances  may  permit,  to  communicate  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  observations,  on  the  subjects  discussed 
6t  proposed  by  the  Institute,  to  the  Censors ;  to  be  by  tiiem  published, 
or  referred  to  appropriate  committees,,  at  their  discretion. 

Tuesday  evening  was  appointed  for  oral  communications,  on  the 
same  subjects. 

At  9  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  O.  A.  Shaw  of  Virginia,  On 
the  sulject  of  Arithmetic,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  an  appa- 
ratus for  illustrating  this  subject,  entitled  the  Visible  Numerator. 

At  11  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  S.  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  On 
the  Usefulness  of  Lyeemns,  considered  in  connection  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  couiitry  and  age  in  which  we.  live,  upon  the  condition  of 
man  as  an  tndividualf  a  member  of  society^  a  poliUcal  agent,  and  an 
intellectual  and  moral  being. 

After  the  lecture,  the  I^titute  met,  and  resolved  that  the  ladies  he 
invited  to  remain  and  be  present  at  the  business  meetings  of  the  In- 
•titute,  if  they  desire  it 
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At  half  past  3  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  hj  W.  H.  Brooks,  of 
SiJem,  On  the  Education  of  the  Five  Senses. 

At  5  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr  Fisher^  On  the  Educa* 
tion  of  tiie  Blind. 

At  half  past  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Institute  met  and  contin- 
ued the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  previous  evening. 

Tiiesdmfy  August  30. — The  following  lectures  were  delivered. 

At  9  o'clock,  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  oi  Boston,  On  Female  Education. 

At  11,  By  J.  6.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  On  the  necessity  and  the  most 
practicable  means,  of  raising  the  qualifications  of  Teachers  of  Common 
Schools. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Institute  met  at  half  past  3  o'clock,  for 
the  discussion  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects ; — 

The  Use  of  Emulation  in  Schools. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 

The  Introduction  of  Natural  History  into  Schools. 

The  Orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

The  Construction  of  School  Houses. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  United 
States  was  then  read,  embracing  an  account  of  schools  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  After  taking  up  several  of  the  subjects  proposed 
for  discussidn.  The  Use  of  Emulation  in  Schools  was  discussed  ht 
lenffth.  The  discussion  was  continued  through  the  evening,  at  Chann- 
cy  Hall ;  and  at  10  o'clock,  the  Institute  adjourned  to  the  next  year. 

G.  F.  THAYEJR,  Recording  Seentaru.^' 


INTELLIGENCE. 
DOMESTIC. 

NBW  BNOLANO  A8TLDM  FOR  THB  BlilKD. 

The  directors  of  this  establishment  have  engaged  Dr  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  of  this  city,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  nis  services  in  the 
cause  of  Grecian  Independence,  to  take  upon  liimself  the  superin- 
tendence. He  has  sailed  for  England,  with  a  view  to  examine  similar 
institutions  in  that  country  and  on  the  continent,  and  to  nudce  himself 
more  familiar  with  the  mode  of  instruction  there  pursued. 

AMHERST   COLLEGE. 

The  friends  of  Amherst  College,  have  raised  by  subscription,  seve- 
ral thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Library  and  Ap- 
paratus of  that  Institution,  and  more  especially  the  latter ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Hovey  is  now  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  purchases.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  that  institution,  to  ex- 
pend its  means  in  securing  the  tooU  and  itMlemewU  necessary  for  the 
business  of  education,  instead  of  founding  Professordiips.  Under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  Laboratory  has  alreadv  been 
iiirnished  with  apparatus  and  materials ;  and  the  Mioeralogical  Cabi- 
net, chiefly  the  private  collection  of  the  Professor,  is  somewhat  ex* 
tensive. 
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KBIB  COUNTT  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  coDfititution  for  an  Association  of  this  kind,  with  a  circalar 
bearing  the  names  of  many  of  our  citizens,  has  j  \sV  been  issued 
in  this  village ;  and,  as  we  are  informed,  the  two  have  been  forwarded 
to  various  individuals  in  every  town  in  the  County.  The  objects  con> 
templated  by  the  Association,  embrace  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
elementary  instruction  generally,  in  all  its  departments,  without  in* 
Yolving  new  expenses  of  time  or  money.  They  offer  a  better  equiv- 
alent in  future,  for  the  immense  amount  of  both  which  is  now  annually 
bestowed,  and  which  brings  comparatively,  no  valuable  return. 

Bt^alo  Ifntmal. 

BPISCOPAL   THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOL   AT   CAMBBIDOB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution,  held  in 
Trinity  Church,  July  12,  the  following  officers  were  chosen,  viz. — 
Rt  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  and 
Pastoral  Care ;  Rev.  Asa  Eaton,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Eksclesiastical 
History  and  the  Nature,  Ministry,  and  Polity  of  the  Chui^ch )  Rev. 
John  H.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology;  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Coit,  Professor  of  Biblical  Leamipg  and  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Rev.  Wm  Croswell  was  elected  Secretary,  and  Edward 
Tuckerman,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

HXW  PERIODICALS. 

Two  numbers  have  appeared  of  the  Monthly  American  Jour- 
nal of  Geology  and  Natural  Science,  exhibiting  the  present  stajte 
of  knowledge  in  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Meteorology,  Physical  and  Natural  Af^ents,  and  the  An- 
tiquities and  Languages  of  the  Indians  of  this  Continent  Conducted 
by  G.  W.  Featherstbnhangh,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  dec.  The  wou  is  published  by  Henry  H.  Porter,  at  the 
office  of  the  Journal  of  Health,  Philadelphia,  at  $  3,50  per  annum. 

Three  numbers  of  a  new  periodical,  entitled  'The  New  England 
Magazine,*  have  recently  appeared,  conducted  by  J.  T.  &  £.  Bucung- 
ham,  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Courier,  a  paper  whose  wide  circulation 
has  made  their  e^torial  talents  well  known.  The  numbers  issued 
consist  of  96  pages  each  ;  two  thirds  of  which  consists  of  original  pa- 
pers^  on  literary,  historical,  and  geographical  subjects;  ana  the  re- 
mainder comprises  a  monthly  record  of  politics,  statistics,  new  publi- 
cations, and  literary  and  miscellaneous  intelligence.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  plan,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  it  is  ably  executed. 
The  work  is  published  by  Munroe  &  Francis,  at  $5  per  annum. 

FOREIGN. 

JOUBHAL  n'BDUCATIOir   ET  d' tlfSTBUCTIOlf. 

We  have  just  received  the  latest  number  published,  of  the  Journal 
of  Education  and  Instruction  of  Paris,  with  a  letter  from  its  Editor, 
Count  Lasteyrie,  from  which  we  learn,  that  the  faUure  of  his  publish- 
er, haid  delayed  tiie  publication  of  the  Number  for  August,  1830,  until 
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this  time.    We  extract  a  few  artidee  of  intelligencey  and  find  much 
more  that  is  interesting. 

We  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  seHes  of  little  works  published  by 
the  Society  of  Methods  of  Instruction,  on  agriculture,  morals,  healt]]^ 
&C.,  containing  much  valuable  knowledge,  in  a  condensed  form.  They 
are  printed  in  a  cheap  style,  and  sold  at  cost. 

PROeRBSS   OF   PRIMAKT   EDUCATION  IN  FRANCS. 

The  French  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  of  Public  In- 
struction, addressed  a  circular  to  the  Rectors  of  the  Academies 
throughout  France,  during  the  last  winter,  stating  that  the  appronriation 
for  public  instruction,  in  that  country,  has  been  increased,  and  tnat  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Grovemment  to  employ  these  additional  means  in 
extending  primary  schools,  to  thoee  portions  of  the  community  which 
have  hitl^rto  been  destitute.  For  this  purpose,  he  requests  ue  Rec- 
tors to  return  to  the  Government,  official  accounts  of  the  state  of  every 
commune  within  their  limits  which  are  destitute  of  primary  schools, 
a  statement  of  the  resources  among  the  people  tl^emselves  which  may 
be  applied  to  this  object,  and  of  the  additional  sum  which  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  establish  primary  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  progress  of  opinion  in  France,  is 
towards  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
community,  rather  than  towards  the  accumulation  of  it  among  the  few. 

INCREASE   OF   PBRICiMCALS   IN  FRANCE. 

The  number  of  periodical  publications  issued  at  Paris,  has  increas- 
ed as  follows. 

In  1812,  there  were  published  15  Journals,  of  which  5  were  political. 
In  1820,  the  number  was  309,  of  which  33  were  political.  The  in* 
crease  has  been  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  20. 

FART  TAKEN  BT  LADIES  fN  TEACHERS*  MEETINGS  IN  FRANCE. 

A  communication  was  presented  firom  a  female  teacher,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  a  Society  of  Education,  giving  an  account  of  some  experiments 
which  she  had  made  upon  mutual  instruction.  It  was  referred  to  r 
committee  for  examination.  They  reported  an  account  of  her  plans » 
and  their  opinions  upon  them.  Might  not  very  valuable  communica- 
tions be  brought  from  female  teachers  in  this  manner,  before  the  teach- 
ers' meetings  in  this  country  ? 


NOTICES. 


Elements  of  Chemistry,  in  which  the  recent  discoveries  in  the 
science  are  included  and  its  doctrines  familiarly  explained.  Il- 
lustrated by  numerous  engravings — and  designed  for  the  ase  of 
schools  and  academies.  By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.  Hartford. 
D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  356. 

We  are  not  able  to  examine  this  work  sufficiently  to  judge  of  its  aecn- 
raey,  in  regard  to  soiestific  ftets ;  bat  from  the  authorities  referred  *Xo  in 
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the  preface,  and  from  the  lonr  fiunilkurity  of  the  aatiior  with  practical 
<  hemistrj,  we  have  much  confidence  in  its  conrectneaa. 

About  one  third  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  great  principles  of  Chemis- 
try, such  as  those  which  relate  to  Caloric,  Steam,  Affinity,  and  the  Theory 
of  Definite  Proportions ;  and  much  less  attention  is  paid  than  is  often  done 
to  the  minute  details  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  such  as  the  fifty  metals. 
This,  we  think,  is  the  proper  course.  We  regret  not  to  find,  sd  fiir  as 
we  have  examined,  that  reierence  of  all  secondary  causes  to  the  great  First 
Cause,  which  gratified  us  so  much  in  Prof.  Silliman's  work.  Chemical 
attraction  is  presented  and  spoken  of,  too  much' in  the  liffht  of  an  indepen- 
dent '  power,  instead  of  a  mere  exercise  or  exhibition  of  Supreme  Power, 
a  mode  of  speaking  perfectly  proper  in  general  remarks,  but  often  leay- 
inff  false  impressions,  when  employed  so  exclusively  in  a  text  book 
which  is  designed  for  immature  minus.  We  think  every  writer  of  school 
books  should  remember,  and  we  appeal  to  his  own  experience  for  evi- 
dence, that  in^essions  produce  a  more  lasting  effect  than  argumtHig, 
on  the  youn^  mind.. 

The  plan  otthis  work  is  that  which  we  prefer  in  a  text  book.  It  is  written  in 
the  didactic  form,  and  in  a  direct  and  simple  style ;  and  to  supply  any  defi- 
ciency which  might  be  felt  by  those  accustomed  to  conversations,  questions 
are  aaded  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  The  illustrative  cuts  are  well  de- 
signed and  neatly  engraved ;  and  the  whole  system  seems  to  us  better  adapt- 
ed to  practical  purposes,  than  most  of  the  smaller  works  in  use. 

An  Abridgment  of  Elements  of  Criticism,  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  Home,  of  Kaimes.  Edited  by  John  Frost,  A.  M.  Phi- 
ladelphia.   Tower  &Hogan.    1831.    l^mo.    pp.300. 

The  object  of  Lord  Kaimes's  work^  is  the  cultivation  of  taste,  by  a  ju- 
dicious criticism  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  fine  arts  upon  the  mind 
and  mannei^.  In  his  introduction,  the  autHor  observes,  that  while  mathe- 
matical and  metaphysical  reasonings  invigorate  the  mind,  tiiey  produce  no 
aptitude  or  disposition  to  social  intercourse ;  but  that  a  just  taste  tat  the  fine 
arts,  on  the  other  hand,  founded  on  rational  principles,  furnishes  appropri- 
ate and  interesting  subjects  for  conversation,  and  prepares  us  for  acting  in 
the  social  stiite  with  dignity  and  propriety ;  that  the  science  of  rational  criti- 
cism tends  to  improye  the  heart  no  less  than  the  understanding,  to  moder- 
ate the  selfish  affections,  to  harmonize  the  temper,  and  counteract  the 
turbulence  of  passion;  that  b^  furnishing  intellectual  enjoyment,  it  becomes 
the  amusement  and  preservative  of  moriQs  in  the  young;  server  as  a  check 
to  ambition  and  avarice ;  tends  to  invigorate  the  social  affections,  and  pro* 
motes  the  sympathy,  so  necessary  for  the  production  of  mutual  good  will 
and  affection.  The  book  before  us  is  an  abridgment  of  the  standard  work 
in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  in  part  selected  from  a  late  British  abridgment, 
which  has  been  well  received.  This  circumstance,  and  th^  character  o€  the 
editor,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us  confidence  in  the  execution  of  the  work  ; 
and  from  a  partial  review  of  some  chapters,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  judi- 
ciously (>errormed.  We  believe  it  will  be  a  useful  class-book  for  our  higher 
schools,  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  present  edition  is  furnished  with 
questions  for  examination. 

Taylor's  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  with  an  Analysis  to  each ; 
designed  to  assist  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  developing  the  Infant 
Mind.  By  the  Author  of  Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools. 
Worcester.  24to.  pp.  108. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  book  consists  in  the  questions,  or  analysis^  as  it  is 
called,  which  follow  every  hymn.  The  plan  seems  well  calculated  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  children  to  the  meaning  of  the  verses  they  read  or  commit 
to  memory. 
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Litter  XXI. 

Rdigiaw  Education-^First  9Up»  ^f  Moral  hubrucHon — Use  qf  Ae 

Bible. 

My  Deaa  Fbiend — Moral  Education,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
is  spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  Physical  and  Intellectual,  as 
comprising  the  development  and  cultivation  of  our  moral  facul- 
ties in  reference  to  our  relations  both  to  man  and  to  God, 
to  the  truths  and  duties  of  reUgionj  as  well  as  morality.  I  have 
already  described  to  you  that  part  of  moral  education  which 
may  be  termed  monfi  discipline  ;  and  have  now  to  give«ome  ac- 
count, of  what  is  more  appropriately  rd^imis  tducalxon.  Fel- 
lenberg  regards  this  as  the  principal,  the  most  essential,  part  of 
education,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  intended  only  as  auxiliaries. 

The  utmost  care  should  therefore  betaken,  to  conduct  every 
part  of  physical  and  intellectual  education— every  branch  of 
study— every  exercise,  and  every  amusement,  so  as  to  con- 
tribute directly,  or  indirectiy,  to  this  great  end.  But  he  maintains 
that  it  must  also  be  the  object  of  special  and  constant  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  is  amazing,  that,  in  Christian  countries,  so  many  es- 
tablishments should  exist,  where  it  is  treated  as  a  subject  of 
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secondary  importance ;  and  rather  exposed  to  the  contempt  of 
the  pupils,  by  the  superior  regard  paid  to  every  other  subject^ 
and  the  negligence,  and  indifference,  with  which  its  forms  are 
observed. 

In  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  Religion  and  Morality  are  too  in-' 
timately  connected,  to  be  the  subjects  of  distinct  courses  of  in- 
struction ;  and  it  would  be  no  less  unreasonable,  than  hazardous, 
to  present  Faith,  without  the  duties  which  it  involves,  or  Jtfo- 
raZtVy,  without  its  highest  sanction. 

Parental  care  and  kindness,  are  considered  as  giving  us  the 
conceptions,  which  form  the  basis  of  our  ideas  of  the  character 
of  God.  On  this  subject,  Fellenberg  observes,  in  his  address 
to  his  fellow-laborers : 

'  The  necessity  of  nature,  by  which  the  impressions  upon  the 
senses  produce  images  in  the  mind,  also  has  its  influence  on 
our  religious  formation.  The  first  conceptions,  the  first  in- 
structions of  the  infant,  are  derived  from  the  countenances  and 
actions  of  those  around  him.  The  look  of  maternal  love, — the 
tenderness  of  maternal  affection,  opens  heaven  to  the  child, 
through  the  medium  of  this  reflection  of  its  benevolence  from 
the  heart  of  the  mother.  That  parental  care  which  watches 
and  labors  for  the  good  of  the  child,  with  the  warmest  aflfec- 
tion,  tlie  most  anxious  foresight,  the  most  unwearied  eflbrts, 
without  expecting  any  otlier  reward  than  ilie  delight  of  contri- 
buting to  his  welfare,  and  which  sees  and  provides  for,  and  di- 
rects all  that  his  mind  can  ^asp,  should  give  the  child  his  first 
conceptions  of  AlUimse,  All-^oody  and  AU-poioerful,* 

^  In  our  situation  as  educators  and  teachers,  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  parents  devolve  upon  us.  We  should,  therefore,  seek 
to  present  to  our  pupils,  in  ourefibrts  for  th^ir  happmess,  the  same 
image  of  the  disinterested,  benevolent,  and  unvarying  parental 
care,  of  Divine  Providence.' 

As  the  'mind  becomes  developed  and  open  to  intereounse 
with  the  parent,  the  feelings  thus  awakened,  must  be  elevated 
to  the  Great  Parent  of  all,  by  the  observation  of  bis  works%  The 
child  can  early  be  taught  to  perceive  the  traces  of  an  agency  be- 
yond the  control  of  his  parents,  which  contributes  no  less  than 
their  care  to  his  support  and  pleasure ;  and  may  often  be  led,  by 
his  own  reflections,  to  ask,  who  causes  the  sun  to  give  its  light, 
and  the  flowers  to  spring  from  tlie  ground  ? 

On  this  sulject  Fellenberg  observes :  '  Without  attempting  to 
enfeeble  with  words  what  cannot  be  fiilly  expressed,  I  will  only 
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sty;  that  every  appearance  of  natore,  \diich  exMbhs  the  wis^ 
dom,  goodneas,  an<l  power  of  die  Creator,  with  the  aid  of  a 
ftithful,  conducting  band,  will  briiig  the  child  continvially  nearer  ^ 
10  the  invisible  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor ;  and  lead 
him  gradually  to  the  most  delightful  relations  to  the  Most  High, 

"^To  look  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  Grod." 

•  *  Favoi:al)Ie  moments  should  be  seized,  without/omnof  his  at- 
tention frrtm  the  subject  before  him,  to  lead  him  to  observe 
and  reflect  on  the  superiority  of  these,  over  all  the  works  of  man,  in 
their  beauty  ^d  perfection,  and  in  the  display  of  skill  and  wisdom. 
When  the  mind  is  once  filled  with  this  idea,  the  transition  is 
natural  and  easy,  from  the  human  manufacturer,  to  the  Divine 
Creator ;  from  the  imperfection  which  marks  all  the  productions 
of  the  one,  to  whom  all  the  materials  are  furnished,  in  compari- 
son with  the  inimitable  perfection,  which  shines  in  all  the  works 
of  Hm,  who  maketh  all  things  out  of  nothing.' , 

*In  proportion;'  continues  Fellenberg,  *as  the  conscience 
becomes  awakened  and  attentive,  we  must  lead  the  pupil,  by  , 
meaps  of  its  voice,  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  to  an  intimate 
eonscbusness  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  As  he  proceeds, 
we  must  direct  his  attention  to  that  which  passes  within  himself; 
and  lead  him  to  observe,  with  wonder  and  adoration,  the  infi- 
nitely kind  and  wise  hand,  whose  operation  he  cannot  but  per- 
ceive in  many  events  of  his  life,  but  which  still  leaves  his  free- 
dom of  action,  untouched  and  unrestrained.' 

But  right  and  wrong— the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  hateful- 
nierfs  of  the  other — can  never  be  learned  by  a  child  as  abstract 
truths. 

*  Without  the  relation  of  man  with  man,'  says  Fellenberg, 
*  the  moral  law,  not  only  has  no  Application,  but  is  not  even  fully 
comprehended.  We  become  accessible  to  the  voice  of  the 
law  which  regulates  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men,  only 
so  far  as  they  appear  before  us.  They  may  be  presented  to 
us,  either  in  the  commerce  of  life,  or  by  means  of  historical  and 
biographical  descriptions.  Without  such  points  of  comparison, 
we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  a  particular 
character ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  have  examined  numbers,  of 
the  most  noble  and  excellent  beings  of  earth,  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  formmg  anything  like  a  just  estimate,  of  the  resplendent 
moral  glory  of  the  Saviour. 

*  The  little  world  of  children,  in  which  the  pupil  lives  and 
acts,  is  the  first,  the  most  natural  field  for  his  observation. 
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Intercourse  with  those  of  his  own  age,  is  more  serviceable  for 
the  excitement  and  development  of  his  mmd,  than  with  adults. 
The  continual  watchfiibess  which  dbould  observe  all  thdr 
movements,  will  discover  constant  opportunities  to  present  living 
examples^  of  abstract  truths.  Every  occasion  of  this  kind 
should  be  seized  for  this  purpose,  and  the  child  thus  be  taught 
to  refer  his  actions,  and  those  of  his  companions,  to  a  superior 
law,  and  to  comprehend  the  meaning  and  importance  of  this 
law  by  a  continual  application  of  it  to  his  conduct. 

With  the  same  view,  the  most  striking  events  in  this  little 
world,  are  also  made  the  subject  of  remark,  in  the  evening 
assembly.  Tlie  pupils  are  collected  in  two  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  capacity.  The  occurrences  of  the  day  — 
ihe  faults  or  excellences  which  have  been  noticed — the  spirit 
which  has  reigned  in  their  studies  and  their  amusements — are 
taken  as  the  diemes  of  observations,  tendmg  to  establish  some 
moral  principle,  or  illustrate  the  effects  of  some  course  of  con- 
duct. The  regulations  to  which  various  exigencies  give  rise, 
are  here  announced.  In  short,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  histoiy 
of  the  institution,  and  of  many  individuals,  is  in  this  way,  daily 
presented  to  the  pupils  as  the  subject  of  reflection. 

*  The  devotional  exercise  with  which  the  assembly  is  closed, 
is  a  means  of  associating  the  principles,  thus  developed  and 
{[pplied,  with  the  Creator,  and  of  leading  the  pupils  to  refer  all 
these  rules  and  principles,  to  their  great  source. 

It  is  contrary  to  Fellenberg's  rules,  to  admit  any  one  to  these 
exercises  who  could  not  be  considered  as  being  directly  inte- 
rested in  them ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  an  exhibition  of  de- 
votion. But  on  visiting  him  one  evening,  I  found  him  unex- 
pectedly surrounded  by  a  group  of  the  younger  children;  and  I 
have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  interestbg  scene.  One  of  the 
youngest  was  upon  his  knees,  and  he  was  drawing  from  him  a 
childlike  narrative,  of  the  events  and  conduct  of  the  day.  The 
manner  of  the  child,  and  the  circumstances  he  related,  were  all 
employed  for  the  instruction  of  the  attentive  circle  that  stood 
around  him,  and  were  followed  by  a  brief  and  childlike 
prayer,  without  any  change  of  position.  The  whole  reminded 
me,  most  forcibly,  of  a  similar  scene  described  in  the  Gospels. 

In  this  manner,  the  history  of  the  Insthution,  and  of  each 
pupil  is  continually  presented,  as  a  means  of  mculcating  moral 
and  religious  truth,  of  bringing  it  hoihe  to  the  hearts  of  the 
pupils,  and  imprinting  it  on  their  memories.  ^ 
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The  pup3  is  thus  prepared  to  observe  man  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sphere  of  action,  and  to  reason  and  to  judge  without 
embarrassment,  concerning  more  important  relations,  and  the 
great  events  of  history.  It  is  only  a  wider  and  more  important 
field ;  and  one  which  furnishes  occasion  for  the  illustration  of 
every  truth,  and  every  duty,  of  morality  and  religion.- 

At  a  period  when  the  learned  and  refined  world  of  Europe, 
considered  Revelation  at  ^best  but  a  beautiful  fable,  Felienberg 
did  not  fail  to  perceive,  nor  hesitate  to  maintain  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  the  Scriptures.  He  remarks  on  this 
topic,  that  the  history  of  past  ages  shows  us  how  readily  men, 
in  full  view  of  the  glorious  works  of  G^d,  fall  into  the  grossest 
errors  and  the  most  debasing  idolatry.  To  employ  his  own 
language  ;  ^  Every  sensual  and  spiritual  passion  of  our  nature, 
found  gratification  in  the  imaginary  deification  of  its  pleasures ;  and 
long  after  the  sacred  light  of  Christianity  had  shone  forth,  the 
worship  of  images  rose  to  a  scandalous  pitch,  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  church.  But  we  see  in  our  daysy  that  everything  which 
parents^  which  nature^  which  consdencey  and  the  observation 
of  our  own  hearts  can  accomplish,  for  the  moral  development  of 
children,  is  inadequate.  On  this  account,  the  means  which  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  affords  for  this  object,  should 
render  it  most  welcome  to  every  educator.  The  perception 
of  God  could  not  be  given  to  children,  in  a  manner  more  piire', 
more  excellent,  or  more  attractive,  than  by  the  representations 
which  the  Old  Testament  contains,  of  the  patriarchs,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Invisible — ^the  Most  High — ^the  Most  Holy. 
By  means  of  these  ample  and  living  historical  representations, 
the  existence  of  God,  and  his  relations  with  men,  are  first  firmly 
established  in  the  conviction  of  the  pupil,  and  the  various 
ideas  he  acquires,  arrange  themselves  around  his  primitive 
conception  of  our  Heavenly  Father.' 

It  presents  us  examples,  and  shows  us  the  results,  of  every 
species  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  state  of  society,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  vividness,  which  interes|t  and  instruct  the  child, 
no  less  than  the  mature  man ;  and  supplies  him  with  models 
and  warnings,  which  will  serve  as  the  guides  of  his  future  life. 
Let  this  be  the  first  history  presented  to  him ;  and  let  him  ie 
deeply  imbued  with  die  spirit  of  the  Bible,  before  the  degraded 
or  imperfect  morality  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  monstrous 
fables  of  Mythology,  are  brought  to  his  view. 
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Art.  n.— German  Rcview 

OF   THE   LITERARY   CONVENTION   AT    NEW  TORE. 

Heiddherger  Jakrbucher  der  LUeratur.  JVb.  37. — (Heidelberg 
Annals  of  Literature.) 

In  our  last  number,  we  endeavored  to  give  some  jexplana-* 
tioos,  m  reply  to  what  we  conceived  the  misconceptions,  and 
misrepresentations  of  a  writer  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review,  on  the  Literary  Convention  of  New  York.  We  have 
been  happy  to  receive  within  a  few  days,  a  review  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  this  Conventipn,  published  in  the  '  Heidelberg  Annals  of 
Literature,'  one  of  Ae  first  literary  periodicals  in  Grermany. 
It  is  written  by  Prof.  Mlincke,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
a  man  of  great  scientific  acquirements,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, of  great  experience  on  academical  afikirs.  He  has  been 
occupied  for  thirty  years,  as  an  instructor  in  the  Universities  of 
Germany,  and  for  ten  years  as  one  of  the  Executive  Officers; 
and  is  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  great  Universities  of 
Germany,  and  with  those  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  The 
remarks  of  such  a  man,  claim  more  than  usual  respect. 

The  first  part  of  the  Review  is  occupied  with  an  historical 
account  of  the  Convention,  interspersed  with  occasional  remarks. 
The  first  observation  is  expressive  of  the  pleasure  felt  by  the 
Reviewer,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  enjoyed  by 
Ae  American  writer,  in  regarding  this  Convention  as  an  evidence 
of  the  deep  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  promotion  of  science 
and  education,  in  the  United  States.  After  describing  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  assembled,  and  the  opening  ad- 
dress of  Dr  Matthews,  be  speaks*  with  warm  approbation 
of  the  communication  of  Prof.  Vethake,  on  the  improvements 
necessary  in  our  public  institutions,  and  pronounces  it  the  pro- 
duction of  *  a  man  of  clear  views,  and  earnest  zeal  in  the 
cause.'  We  are  sorry  to  see,  that  some  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  using  none  but  original  notes,  in  a  lecture,  have  led 
the  Reviewer,  to  imagine,  tbat  it  is  common  for  Professors  in 
tile  United  States,  to  read  their  lectures  from  a  printed  work. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  never  witnessed  or  hearcl  such  lectures, 
except  when  the  lecturer  had  himself  published  such  a  work, 
and  referred  to  it,  instead  of  written  notes.     It  would  not  be 
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endured  for  a  single  month,  in  any  of  our  respectable  cdleges; 
and  in.  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  our  lecturers  on  science,  do 
not  confine  themselves,  even  to  manuscript  notes. 

The  communications  and  addresses  oi  several  other  gende- 
men,  are  spoken  of  with  interest,  and  in  tei*ms  of  commenda- 
tion. The  plan  advocated  by  Dr  Lieber  and  others,  of  leaviag 
the  lectures  of  a  University  open  to  a//,  is  m  accordance  with 
the  Reviewer^s  opinion.  The  arguments  of  Prof.  Perdicarri, 
for  adopting  the  modem  pronunciation  of  Greek,  do  not 
satisfy  the  Reviewer,  as  they  did  not  the  Committee  of  the 
Convention. 

A  prejudice  exists  against  the  Insdtutions  of  Fellenberg,  in 
the  minds  of  many  Germans,  originally  produced,  we  pre- 
sume, by  the  fact,  that  he  labored  more  to  educate  than  to 
instructy  to  form  men  than  to  make  mere  sthohrsj  but  which 
has  been  cherished,  by  the  discontent  of  gendemen  who  came 
firora  the  Universities,  to  assist  in  instruction  at  Hoiwyl,  often 
with  an  idolatrous  reverence  for  mere  learning;  and  who 
left  it,  because  they  were  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  views, 
or  execute  the  plans,  of  Fellenberg.  This  seems  to  have  led  the 
Reviewer  to  suppose,  that  the  description  given  of  the  institiH 
don  by  the  Editor,  is  highly  cokred ;  the  result  of  converse- 
don  with  Fellenberg  himself,  during  a  sliort  residence^  ratber 
than  of  personal  observations.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  ^tate,  that  what  the  Editor  has  said  and  written  od 
this  subject,  so  far  as  he  states  facts^  is  the  result  of  persimai 
oiservation^  during  three  different  vititSj  in  the  course  of  ttoo 
years ^  comprising  in  the  whole  about  nine  months  of  residence ; 
and  that  while  he  does  not  assert — while  Fellanbei^  himself 
does  not  admit — that  what  are  stated  merely  as  principksi  are 
fuUy  carried  into  executiony  he  is  not  conscious  that  he  has  in 
any  degree  exaggerated  the  account  of  an  institution,  which 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  civilized  Europe  have 
visked  with  admumtion,  and  which  a  German  educator,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  best  institutions  and  systems  of  his  own 
country,  advised  the  Editor  to  study,  in  preference  to  any  other, 
as  furnishing  a  more  comfdete  example  of  the  improved  plan 
of  education,  than  any  other  which  he  knew. 

The  principle  maintained  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vendon,  and  also  by  the  Editor,  as  stated  in  our  last  number,  that 
'no  physical  restraints  ar^  so  effectual  m  governments  as 
moral  influence,'  is  said  to  <  admit  of  no  doubt  f  and  a  pas- 
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sage  of  the  address,  Urging  the  superior  value  of  motives,  deriv- 
ed from  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  religion,*  is  quoted  with  appro- 
bation. 

In  regard  to  the  reception  of  expelled  students  into  other 
colleges,  the  Reviewer  suggests  it  as  a  point  Worthy  of  consider- 
ation, whether  an  offence  which  reaUy  merits  so  severe  a  pun- 
ishment, -does  not  indicate  a  degree  of  corruption  which  would 
render  the  offender  of  it  a  dangerous  member  of  another 
institution.  It  should  certainly  be  inflicted  only  for  such 
faults. 

The  Reviewer  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  University  of 
Edmburgh,  so  remarkable -for  its  literary  activity  and  high 
character,  received  no  notice.  In  regard  to  classical  studies, 
the  Reviewer  remarks,  that  although  their  utility  has  been  so 
much  debated  every  wfiere,  in  modem  times,  and  although  the 
prepossessions  of  classical  scholars  prevent  their  appreciating 
the  arguments  against  their  universal  use,  yet  that  their  indis- 
pensible  importance  to  a  complete  education,  would  still  be  seen 
and  acknowledged,  if  instead  of  dwelhng  upon  critical  and 
grammatical  quibbles,  more  effi>rt  should  be  made  to  introduce 
tiie  scholar  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  mind  in  accurate  habits  of  thought,  by  the  study  of  a 
language,  formed  on  principles,  stricdy  logical.  He  adds,  that 
the  question  does  not  merely  involve  the  acquisition  of  a  dead 
language,  but  a  familiarity  witii  the  progress  of  literature,  from  its 
infancy  to  its  present  state — ^the  very  object  which  the  Romans 
had  in  view,  in  their  zealous  study  of  the  Greek  language.  At 
the  same  time,  he  observes,  that  violence  ought  not  to  be  done 
to  the  disposition  of  those,  whose  taste  or  habits  of  mind  render 
them  unsuccessful  in  these  pursuits,  or  better  qualified  for 
others. 

The  essay  of  Prof.  Pizarro,  in  the  appendix,  is  spoken  of  by 
the  Reviewer  as  deeply  interesting.  That  of  Dr  Leo  Wolf  is 
said  to  contain  useful,  though  imperfect  statements.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Review  is  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  an  University  should  be  founded,  oi  wliich 
we  have  procured  a  translation^  for  a  distinct  article. 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 

spirit  which  pervades  the  remarks  of  this  able  and  distbguished 

^  man,  compared  with  that  of  the  American  Reviewer ;  the  one 
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rqoicing  at  idl  the  indications  of  good  which  he  finds,  the  other 
carefully  notmg  all  the  defects.  When  shall  we  have  the  mag* 
nanimiQr,  to  do  justice  to  the  productions  and  eflbrts  of  our  own 
countrymen ;  bstead  of  sending  them,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
colonial  subjection,  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  their  claims,  firom 
European  authorities? 


Abt.  in. — On  the  Obganization  of  Universities. 

ByProf.MimchejOftheHeidelherg  Umver8ity.--7VanslaUd  Jhm  ihe 
neidelherg  Annals  qflAUrature, 

[The  following  remaiks  are  translated  from  the  conclnsion  of  the  reriew, 
mentioned  in  our  last  article ;  and  although  the  author  apologizes  for  giv- 
ing phucM  without  arguments,  we  are  persuaded  that  his  long  experience 
wfll  render  his  views,  as  to  the  organization  of  Universities,  peculiarly  ' 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  interested  in  our  literary  institutions.  And  toAo. 
let  us  ask,  is  not  interested  in  their  success  ?  At  this  moment,  ten  thousand 
parents  are  committing  their  children  to  them  for  education.  Indeed^  there 
u  no  indimdual  in  ourland,  however  low  his  station,  who  is  not  interested — 
whose  happiness  and  hopes,  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his  country,  do  not, 
in  some  measure,  depend  upon .  them.  It  is  among  their  studenUi  that  he 
looks  for  the  advocate^  to  protect  his  rights ;  for  the  physician^  to  watch  over' 
the  heakh  and  lives  of  his  family ;  and  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  minister, 
who  lis  to  teach  and  guide  them,  in  the  way  to  present  and  future  happiness. 
Let  no  one  th^n  consider  it  a  matter  of  indifferenee  to  him^  what  the  char- 
acter of  our  colleges  and  universities  is ;  f<;»r  on  that  depends  the  character 
of  those  who  possess  the  greatest  influence  on  the  religious,  the  moral,  and 
the  political  state  of  our  country ;  and  let  us  never  forget  the  fable  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  members.  We  would  not  present  all  the  views  expressed  in  this 
article,  as  appiJUcable  to  our  own  country ;  but  we  think,  they  claim  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  firiends  of  education.] 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance^  that  the  founders  and  reformers 
of  public  institutions,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of 
youth,  should  not  be  discouraged  in  their  praiseworthy  efforts,  by 
the  many  difficulties  which  they  are  obliged  to  encounter.  Let 
them  persevere,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  in  their  noble  enterprize ; 
for  what  on  earth  is  more  important  than  the  human  mind  ;  and 
what  can  deserve  greater  efforts,  than  to  provide  for  its  proper 
development  ?  ^ 

The  German  literary  institutions,  are  among  the  best  models ; 
for  although  they  also  have  defects,  yet  the  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation  they  have  produced,  proves  that  their  influence  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  highly  salutary.  The  North  American  Insti- 
tutions are  happily  free,  for  the  present,  at  least,  from  one  essen- 
tial evil,  which  affects  the  German  Universities ;  it  is  the  prevail- 
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ing  prejudice,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overcouie,  that  the 
nunAer  of  students  is  the  sok  measure  of  the  worth  of  an  institU" 
turn.  From  this  feeling  it  results,  that  in  order  to  increase  the 
number,  means  are  employed,  which  are  not  unfirequently  dishon- 
orable, and  highly  pernicious  in  their  consequences.  It  is  not 
the  number  of  students  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  an  in^ 
stitutibn,  but  the  scientific  spirit  which  prevails,  the  persevering 
diligence  of  the  teachers  and  the  students,  the  promotion  of 
knowledge,  by  the  former,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  derel- 
o]|ment  of  the  latter,  by  directing  their  exertions,  not  merely 
to  the  learning  of  what  may  be  requisite  for  the  future  examina- 
tions, but  also  to  the  Requisition  of  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  generally,  and  the  attainment  of  skiO 
in  independent  study.  For  similar  reasons,,  it  is  wrong  to  at- 
tach too  much  importance  to  the  number  of  academic  teachsrs,  and 
to  the  long  list  of  lectures  announced,  as  was  done  by  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Convention  at  New  York.  Although  it  is  nece&« 
sary,  that  in  a  large  University,  instruction  should  extend  to  all  the 
sciences,  yet  care  must  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  not  to  divide 
the  separate  branches  to6  much  A  beginner*  is  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  their  connection,  and  the  propec  order  of  pursu- 
ing these  various  studies ;  and  might  lose  much,  pcecious  time 
by  an  injudicious  choice.. 

Above  all,  it  is  essential",  that  the  preparatory  institutions  (the 
Colleges^)  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  University ;  for 
they  are  essentially  different  in  their  character  ;  and  a  union  of 
elements  so  heterogeneous,  would  soon  lead  to  the  decay  of  both. 
Admission  to  either  of  the  establishments  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
any  individual,  provided  he  has  not,  in  consequence  of  ill  conduct^ 
been  expelled  torn  society  in  general,  or  from  that  of  well  educat- 
ed men.  Each  institutionr  must  have  its  own  distinct  laws,  which 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  Both  must  afford  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  With  the  various  branches  of  sciences ;  the 
first' with  the  elementary  and  fundamental  principles,  and  the  latr 
ter  with  the  higher  and  more  profound  parts  of  the  study.  Col- 
leges should  be  adapted  for  young  er  students,  to  whom  uncontrolled 
freedom  cannot  yet  be  allowed,  and  for  whom,  a  certain  degree 
of  restraint  is  indispensable.  In  the  University,  the  young  man 
should  be  placed  in  a  more  unrestrained  situation,  in  order  that 
,  he  may  leain  the  use  of  freedom.  He  will  thus  be  able  t6  prove 
that  he  is  aiming  at  higher  education,  and  has  become  capable, 
by  these  very  means,  of  assuming  some  station  of  usefulness,  as  a 
member  of  the  state,  and  the  community,  which  requires  previous 
confidence  in  the  solidity  of  his  knowledge,,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  his  tried  moral  principles. 

As  for  the  arrangement  of  schools,  or  Colleges^  we  know  of  no 
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better  models  than  the  most  improved  German  Gymnasia;  partic- 
ularly in  this  respect,  that  a  teacher  of  the  Gymnasium,  does  not 
at  the  same  time,  lecture  at  the  University.  It  is  especially  deslr 
able  that  the  whole  institution  should  be  directed  by  a  single 
individual,  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  an  educator ;  so  that 
the  other  teachers  may  all  strive  for  one  common  object,  under 
his  direction.  With  such  arrangements,  if  annual  and  semi-annual 
public  examinations  are  employed  to  stimulate  their  dili^nce, 
the  pupils .  of  this  elementary  institution,  would  soon  fumisli  a 
proper  supply  of  students  for  the  University. 

An  essential  requisite  for  a  good  University,  the  only  firm  basis 
for  its  permanent  reputation  and  usefulness,  are  extensive  provis- 
ions for  all  the  means  of  instruction.  Amonff  these  we  may  men- 
tion first,  a  Library y  rich  in  every  branch  ofsciencey  with  one  or 
more  apartments,  where  the  best  scientific  and  political  periodi 
cals  and  newspapers  are  coUectlsd.  The  library  shodd  be  acces- 
sible to  all  persons  belonging  to  the  university,  and  for  a  propes 
remuneration,  to  the  public  in  general.  An  Anatomical  Museum, 
a  Botanical  Garden,  a  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus,  and 
Technological,  Mineralogical,  and  Zoological  Museums,  as  well  as 
Clinical  Institutions,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  of  a  University.  In  New  York,  an  Obser 
¥atory  and  a  Marine  School  connected  with  it,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted;  Scientific  institutions  of  this  kind  are  indeed  expen- 
sive in  their  formation  and  preservation ;  but  as  instruction  gen 
etdidj  is  very  expensive  to  an  individual,  and  stiU  abundantly 
tompensates  for  it,  by  qualifying  him  for  his  duties  in  life,  so  every 
state  or  community  should  perceive,  that  any  sacrifice  of  contrib 
utions,  to  promote  scientific  improvement,  will  be  antp/y  r^aidin 
the  result. 

But  however  extended  the  plan  of  a  scientific  establishment, 
and  its  literary  resources,  it  is  far  easier^  and  involves  more  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  expected  results;  to  procure  all  these,  than 
to  find  men  equally  distinguished  as  instructors  and  literary  men, 
who,  by  their  genuine  philanthrophy  and  united  activity,  may  estab- 
lish, and  maintain  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  ^e  University, 
without  having  among  them,  individuals,  who  by  discord,  or  un- 
accommodating dispositions,  destroy  the  labours  of  the  more  skil- 
fiil  officers.  In  this  respect,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  projected  institution  at  New  York,  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution^  and  particularly,  not  to  spoil  the  whole,  by 
attempting  to  appoint  all  their  professors  at  once,  and  within  a 
short  period. 

According  to  the  plan  of  organization  lying  before  us,  the 
sciences  are  to  be  taught  to  a  great  extent;  and  for  this  reason, 
and  in  order  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  more  regular  form,  and 
greater  respectability  to  the  institution,  it  would  probably  be  advi- 
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sable  to  introduce  in  New  York,  the  German  division  into  facul- 
ties. There  ought  to  be  five  such  faculties,  viz  ;  one  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  teachers  of  Religion,  in  which 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  various  religious'opinions, 
and  the  history  of  £thics,  both  general  and  biblical,  ought  to 
be  comprised  ;*  one  for  Law ;  one  for  Medicine ;  one  for  the 
Physical  Sciences,  including  the  Mathematics;  and  lastly,  one  for 
History  and  Literature. 

Both  theory  and  experience  have  proved,  beyond  contradiction^ 
that  Universities  will  prosper,  only  when  their  corporations  and 
faculties,  wherever  they  appear  as  a  whole^  enjoy  a  high  degree 
of  the  public  confidence.  The  reputation  of  each  professor,  de- 
pending, as  it  does,  on  his  scientific  labors,  may  be  greater  or 
less,  without  seriously  affecting  the  whole  body. 

Two  errors  in  the  plan  of  the  University  of  New  York,  need  to 
be  corrected  on  this  ground.  They  arose  indeed  from  the  best 
intentions;  but  their  execution  would  soon  lead  to  disadvanta- 
geous consequences.  The  most  dangerous,  is  the  resolution,  that 
the  professors  shall  be  appointed  with  the  provision,  that  they  maj 
foe  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  the  council.  In  general,  it  is  extremely 
desirable,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  in  government,  that 
the  officers  should  not  be  liable  to  be  discharged  by  the  wbitrary 
decision  of  an  individual  or  executive  body,  without  a  legal  inves- 
tigation, and  proofs  of  a  violation  of  duty.  But  with  academical 
professors,  a  variety  of  reasons  render  this  indispensable.  How- 
ever convenient  it  may  appear  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  an  individual  by  a  simple  vote,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
experienced  scholars,  men  of  the  greatest  worth,  who  are  willing 
to  acc^t  professorships,  under  the  condition  of  arbitrary  dismis- 
sal ;  and  there  is  danger  that  the  council  would  be  oflen  compel- 
led to  choose  from  among  those,  who  are  less  capable  of  usefulness. 
Such  a  result  would  be  the  means  of  undermining  the  institu- 
tion, at  its  very  commencement. 

A  second  proposal,  apparently  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  Uiat  allowing  any  individual  the  privilege  of  lectur- 
ing in  the  University,  is  liable  to  serious  evils  in  its  execution^  be- 
cause many  dishonorable  means  may  be  employed  in' such  teases, 
to  gain  popularity  among  the  students.  On  this  ground,  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  lecture,  without  the  consent  of  the  faculty*, 
after  a  strict  examination. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions,  with  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  University  is ;  Whether  it  be  preferable  to  leave  the 

•  he  plan  of  .the  New  York  Uhiveraity,  excludes  a  Theological  faculty 
as  beinjif  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the  number  of  Tlieuloj^icar  Institutioml. 
and  as  tending  io  excite  scclariun  prejudices  airuiu^f  tho  instituUou. 
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professors  dependent  for  their  income,  in  part,  on  the  fees  paid  by 
the  students  —  a  plan  followed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  exist- 
ing Universities  —  or  to  ap[>oint  them  on  fixed  salaries,  afler  the 
example  of  the  University  and  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Vien- 
na, and  the  London  University.  It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our 
limits  to  present  all  the  reasons  for  and  ^against  the  respective 
plans ;  but,  however  ancient  custopi  may  decide  for  the  former, 
(which  it  should  always  be  remembered,  originated  in  time  essen- 
tially difiering  from  the  present),  yet  the  force  of  the  opposite  ar- 
guments lead  us  to  consider  the  latter,  as  the  best  plan,  as  it  pre- 
vents a  number  of  serious  evils,  incident  to  institutions  of  educa- 
tion—evils  which  are  not  outweighed,  by  the  single  good  effect  of 
the  other  arrangement,  the  stimulus  to  the  zeal  of  teacheifs.  Every 
public  professor  ought  to  have  an  income  which  secures  him  a 
perfectly  respectable  standing  in  society.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
anltf  reasonable,  if  provision  were  made  for  his  family  in  case  of 
his  early  death ;  because  an  academical  teacher  who  advances 
with  his  science,  and  is  zealous  in  his  calling,  not  only  needs 
great  natural  endowments,  but  also^n»  health ;  and  because  expe- 
rience sufficiently  shows^that  not  a  Jew  sink,  under  the  great  exer- 
tions necessary  to  fill  their  station.  But  it  is  almost  indispensable, 
that  a  scholar  by  profession,  should  live  free  from  care,  and  also 
have  the  necessary  means,  not  for  a  life  of  luxury,  but  for  scientific 
correspondence  for  his  own  library  and  other  collections,  and  also 
for  instructive  journeys.  All  this  he  ought  to  be  able  to  ao- 
complish  without  curtailing  his  necessary  expenses,  or  being  dis- 
turbed of  interrupted  in  his  scientific  researches  by  pecuniary  anixi- 
ety.  Besides  the  never  failing  spirit  of  ambition,  there  are 
other  external  motives  presented,  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  the  professors.  Indeed,  the  remuneration  ought  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  length  and  the  amount  of  the  service  rendered. 
In  this  case,  it  is  of  course  understood,  that  the  fees  paid  by  the 
students,  are  repeived  by  the  treasurer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds 
of  the  University  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  increased  activity  or 
reputation  of  the  professor,  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  students, 
which  would  compensate  for  the  advance  of  salary. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Reviewer  in  regard  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples, by  which  a  University  should  be  formed.  The  article 
concludes  with  arguments  in  favour  .of  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Society/,  and  congratulations  on  the  prospects  of  its  suc- 
cess and  usefulness,  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  insert  at 
present. 
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Art.  IV. — Address 

TO   THE  NORFOLK   ASSOCI/ITION    OF  TEACHERS. 

[In  a  former  QaiQber,  we  noticed  the  forraalion  of  the, Norfolk  AMoeiation 
of  Teachers,  and  the  interesting  address  of  Mr  William  Roasell.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  this  organization  hu  not  been  without  effect.  An  able 
address  was  delivered  before  them  in  July  last,  of  which  the  first  part  was 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Education  Reporter.  In  that  portion  of 
the  address,  the  author  exhibited  the  importance  hi  education  and  the  evils 
of  ignorance,  to  a  country  like  ours.  In  the  concluding  portion,  he  inquires 
how  these  eyils  are  to  be  remedied,  and  we  are  persuaded  his  views  will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers.] 

I  CANNOT  dwell  longer  on  the  evils  of  ignorance.  And  to  the 
question  —  What  means  shall  be  employed  to  prevent  or  remove 
tnese  evils  ? — the  answer  is  obvious.  Throw  light  on  the  public 
mind.  Keep  the  subject  of  education  prominent  amid  all  the 
conflicts  of  opinion  on  other  matters,  and  let  every  favorable  op- 
portunity be  seized,  to  urge  its  importance  and  exi^laln  its  uses. 
Let  the  friends  of  the  object  go  forward  fearlessly,  with  those 
measures  that  wisdom  dictates,  and  benevolence  approves ;  nor 
ever^  become  weary  in  well  doing,  through  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Those  measures  I 
need  not  state  and  vindicate.  They  are  such  as  the  spirit  of  the 
age  suggests  —  such  as  the  existing  circumstances  of  Society 
demand  —  and  such  as  this  Association  is  resolved  to  sustain. 

By  a  recent  writer  of  distinguished  merit  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
whole  object  of  intellectual  cultivation,  is,  to  inspire  man  with  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  a~  spirit  of  usefulness  —  in  other  words,  to  bkss 
Society,  rather  than  adorn  it  —  to  give  to  man  just  views  of  obli- 
gation, and  furnish  him  with  adequate  motives  to  the  discharge 
of  it. 

Does  the  principle  admit  of  a  question  ?  And  if  not,  then  the 
superlative  importance  of  'primcary  schools  is  established,  and  the 
methods  of  conducting  them  most  efficiently,  form  the  legitimate  . 
subject  of.  anxious  and  persevering  inquiry.  It  is  capable  of  the 
clearest  demonstration,  that  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  mass 
of  human  society,  there  are  no  institutions  of  the  land  bearing  so 
intimate  and  vital  a  relation,  as  these  seminaries  for  the  infant 
mind,  judiciously  established  by  our  fathers,  and  so  liappily  main- 
tained by  their  children.  In  them  are  the  first  elements  of  thought 
developed,  combined,  and  strengthened  —  in  them  are  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  duty  to  God  and  man,  either  directly  or  indirectly  incul- 
cated, with  irresistible  force — ^^and  in  them  is  the  young  immor- 
tal formed,  for  virtue  and  honor,  or  for  vice  and  infamy. 
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I  know  that  edacation  does  not  begin  within  the  walb  of  tiie 
schoolhouse,  and  am  prepared  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  Mlow- 
1^  observations  from  a  contribiitor  to  the  *  Journal  of  Education.' 
*  Erery  man  may  be  said  to  begin  his  education,  on  the  day  of  his 
birth.  Certain  objects  presented  to  the  infant  are,  after  a  time, 
recognized  and  distinguished.  The  number  of  objects  thus 
known  gradually  increases,  and,  from  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  they  are  soon  associated  in  the  recollection,  according 
to  their  resemblances  or  obTious  relations.  Thus  sweet  meats, 
toys,  articles  of  dress,  d&c.  soon  form  distinct  classes  in  the  memo- 
ry, and  conceptions.  At  a  later  age,  but  still  very  early,  the 
child  distinjyruishes  very  readily  between  a  stone,  a  vegetable,  and 
an  animal;  and  thus  his  mind  has  already  noted  the  three 
classes  of  natural  bodies,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  natural  history.  He  also  soon  understands  the 
phrases,  "^  a  falling  body,"  "  the  force  of  a  moving  body,"  and  has 
therefore  a  perception  of  the  great  nhysical  laws  of  gravity  and 
inertia.  Having  seen  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  and  wax  or  tallow 
melted  around  £e  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  he  has  learned  some, 
phenomena  of  chemistry.  And  having  observed  the  ccoiduct  of 
domestic  animals,  and  of  the  persons  about  him,  he  has  begun 
his  acquaintance  with  physiology  and  the  science  of  n)ind.  Lastly, 
when  he  has  learned  to  count  his  fingers  and  his  sugar  plumbs, 
and  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  a  division  of  a  cake,  between 
himself  and  his  brother,  he  has  advanced  into  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  Thus,  within  a  year  or  two  firom  his  birth,  a  child  of 
common  sense  has  made  a  degree  of  progress  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  human  science ;  and  beside  this,  has  learned  to 
name  objects,  and  express  feelings^  by  the  arbitrary  sounds  of 
language.' 

It  is  B.fact,  deserving  to  be  stated  strongly,  and  felt  by  parents 
deeply^  that  the  education  which  children  receive  before  they  go 
to  school,  and  while  they  breathe  only  the  air  of  the.  nursery,  is 
more  thorough,  and  more  thoroughly  had,  than  one  in  an  hundred 
of  parents  is  aware.  Long  before  the  child  can  distinctly  articulate 
a  wordy  he  has  laid  up  thoughts  and  formed  habits  of  feeling  which 
in  spite  of  all  subsequent  drilling,  will  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence, more  or  less  powerful,  over  his  whole  life ;  while  no  pains 
are  taken  by  his  unthinking  guardians  to  fill  his  mind  with  any- 
thing, he  is  rapidly  filling  it  himself,  with  everything,  good,  bad, 
and  useless -— every  motion  caught  by  his  eye  —  every  word 
that  falls  on  his  ear  —  every  passion  exhibited  by  those  about 
him  —  affects  his  character  and  destiny. 

It  is  related  as  a  fact,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  it ;  that,  when  a  boy,  he  went  out  with  his  father  to  ride  on 
horseback.  During  the  ride,  he  fell  several  tiroes,  not  without  dan- 
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ger ;  and  e^ery  time  he  fell,  bis  fiither  exclaimed^  *  Take  cate  of 
Uiy  money/  before  he  inquired  whether  his  bones  were  broken. 
'  This  gave  me/  6aid  the  son,  *  an  abiding  impression  of  the  sap^ 
riority  of  money  orer  every  earthly  thing,  and  I  determined  to 
become  rich.' 

A  more  tender  and  delightlid  anecdote  iililsti'ating  the  sane 
point,  is  stated  by  Sir  Benjamin  West  *  A  kiss  from  my  mother/ 
said  he, '  made  me  a  painter.'  When  a  child,  he  bad  drawn  a 
rude  sketch  of  his  brother  sleeping  in  a  cradle,  which  his  mother 
with  some  difficulty  got  sight  of;  for  he  had  done  it  when  abney 
and  endeavored  to  conceal  it  She  was  so  forcibly  struck  by 
the  result  of  the  childish  effi)rt,  that  she  caught  him  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him !  That  expression  of  natural  delight  fixed 
his  destiliy  for  life,  and  placed  hun  higher  than  any  contemporary 
artist,  on  the  rolb  of  fame.  And,  how  often  has  the  most  able 
and  indefatigable  instructor  been  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to 
rescue  the  children  committed  to  him  fix>m  habits  of  heedlessness, 
of  self-will,  and  utter  aversion  to  mental  application  —  habits  en- 
gendered, in  the  nursery,  and  strengthened  on  the  play  ground  — 
habits  which  had.  never  been  formed  under  the  superintendence 
of  su<^h  a  mother  as  God  gave  West  —  or  such  an  one  as  he  gave 
to  the  eminent  Christian  and  Divine,  P.  Doddridge. 

These  efforts  must,  however,  be  made.  And,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven,  on  .well  directed  zeal,  they  will  not  prove  in  vain. 
In  the  school  room,  much  is  done  to  form  the  mind  —  much  to 
produce  that  impression  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  improve- 
ment — '  the  mind  is  the  man  J  Let  the  conviction  of  this  fiinda- 
mental  truth  be  wrought,  by  any  means,  into  the  mind  of  the 
scholar,  and  he  is  prepared  to  honor  himself  and  his  family,  and 
to  bless  the  world.  Let  it  fail  to  be  wrought  there,  and  the  whole 
business  of  his  education  is  drudgery  —  the  task  of  his  instructor 
is  the  task  of  Sysiphus ;  and  the  fate  of  the  child,  is  that>of  the 
swimmer  in  the  waters  of  Lethe. 

To  this  point,,  every  judicious  teacher  will  direct  his  exertions. 
But  he,  must  often /at7,  and  that,  without  his  own  foult  For  how 
often  is  the  child  permitted,  by  an  injudicious  parent,  to  select 
for  himself  an  improper  course  of  study  —  to  intermit  his  applica- 
tion even  to  that  course  —  to  be  absent  from  his  place  in  school 
on  slight  occasions,  and  to  be  wholly  neglectful  of  his  studies, 
when  not  under  thq  eye  of  his  teacher.  Comparatively  speaking, 
how  rare  is  that  systematic  co-operation  between  the  parent  and 
the  teacher,  which  is  essential  to  the  child's  proficiency ;  and  how 
frequently  is  the  blame  of  non-improvement  thrown  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  innocent  instructor,  when  in  justice  it  belongs  to  the 
parent,  whose  covetousneas,  or  indifference,  or  self  conceit,  have 
doomed  his  child  to  ignorance,  in  spite  of  all  that  man  or  angel 
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can  do.  When  I  have  seen  with  how  many  wry  looks,  and  harsh 
exclamations^  a  new  book  is  purchased  for  the  child,  who  is  not 
permitted  to  lay  it  aside,  like  his  father's  bibk,  to  gather  dust,  and 
blew  future  generations  instead  of  the  present;  and  when  I  have 
heard  complaints  remorselessly  thrown  out  agaidst  teachers,  be^^ 
cause  children  would  not  and  could  not  learn  without  books —  and 
because  they  were  not  permitted  to  beg  nor  borrow  the  books  of 
others,  I  have  said  within  myself,  Mistaken  parent !  hapless  in- 
structor !  abused  child  1  Heaven  have  pity  on  yon  all ! 

But  evils  like  these,  it  is  believed,  are  passing  away ;  and  per- 
haps even  here,  they  rather  belong  to  the  tales  of  olden  time. 
Not  so,  however,  everywhere,  even  within  our  own  happy  Com- 
monwealth. They  are  but  a  single  species,  of  a  large  genus  of 
evils,  that  crowd  the  system  of  common  school  instruction,  as  it 
exists  to  the  present  hour. 

Thanks  to  the  I^rovidence  of  God,  that  such  evils  are  on  the 
wing.  May  that  wing  never  tire,  till  it  has  borne  them  to  the 
I>ea^  Sea,  and  deposited  them  safely  beneath  its  wave.  Thanks 
to  the  same  Providence,  that  improvements  are  continually  mak- 
ing in  the  science  of  instruction — that  the  qualifications  of  in- 
structors are  beginning  to  be  more  justly  appreciated  —  that  their 
standard  is  raised,  and  the  demands  of  the  public  likely  to  be 
met,  by  continued  advances  toward  a  perfection,  which  admits 
indeed  only  of  approximation. 

Those  familiar  treatises  on  the  Sciences,  which  ar6  now  issuing 
from  the  press  daily,  and  finding  their  way  into  our  schools,  and 
into  private  families,  are  creating  a  taste  of  higher  order,  and 
producing  an  expansion  of  intellect,  throughout  all  classes  of  com- 
munity, which  augurs  happily  for  the  hopes  that  swell  the  bosom 
of  the  American  patriot  and  Christian. 

It  seems  now  to  be  widely  admitted,  as  the  result  of  ezperinuni, 
that  the  best  modes  of  impart^ig  knowledge,  are  not  always 
those  that  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Old  wine  is  bet- 
ter than  new ;  but  justice  forbids  the  application  of  the  remark 
ttt  old  fashions,  to  old  school  rooms,  to  old  text  books,  and  to  old 
systems  of  training,  by  the  simple  efficacy  of  the  birch  or  Xantip- 
pe's  thunderstorm.  It  is  found  out  at  length,  that  as  the  Coperni- 
can  system,  though  more  recently  discovered  than  the  Ptolemaic, 
is  to  be  preferred,  on  the  ground  of  its  simple  truth — so,  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  that  brings  all  the  bodily  senses,  as  by  one 
spontaneous  movement,  to  the  aid  of  the  intellect,  is  preferable 
to  the  system  which  once  doomed  the  memory  to  bear  the  burden 
of  names,  dissociated  from  ideas,  and  gave  the  body  over  to  flag- 
ellation, for  every  pecadillo,  chargeable  on  that  most  honored  and 
least  honorable  faculty.  Certain  it  is,  that  knowledge  is  more 
rapidly  acquired,  more  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the 
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mind,  and  with  more  facility  applied  to  the  common  business  of 
life,  than  in  years  gone  by.  And,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  thai 
improvements  already  commenced,  will  advance  to  greater  perfec- 
tion— and  that  succeeding  years  will  add  frosh  motives,  while  they 
furnish  enlarged  means  for  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  aa 
shall  promote  the  elevation  and  worth  of  character,  in  every  de» 
partment  of  society. 

Bonaparte,  on  leaving  a  school  which  he  had  visited,  is  said  to 
have  remarked  to  the  pupils ;  '  Young  gentlemen  1  every  hour  of 
time  lost,  is  a  chance  of  future  wretchedness.' 

Without  pausing  to  indulge  the  pleasing  contemplation,  of  the 
vast  addition  that  such  a  man  might  have  made  to  the  stock  of 
human  happiness,  had  his  powers  been  employed  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy  or  religion,  instead  of  overturning  kingdomft  and  faU 
tening  the  soil  with  human  blood,  I  ask.  Where  is  the  youth,  or 
even  the  man  of  mature  years,  that  loses  not  mcuiy  such  chances  t 
Who  loses  not  many  hours,  from  useful  occupation  7  Who  spends 
not  many  a  flying  moment  in  a  state  of  ennui,  unproductive  listless* 
ness,  vain  imagining,  or  profitless  conversation  t  And  all,  through 
early  defects  of  education,  and  the  want  of  well  dhrected,  thorough 
discipline ! 

I  ask  not  here — Who  spends  not  many  an  hour  over  the  sparkling 
glass,  and  in  the  company  of  the  kings  and  knaves  that  frolic 
on  the  card  table  ^  Such  modes  of  killing  time,  and  exploding 
mind,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  have  become  almost  aa  unfashiona- 
ble among  gentlemen  of  honorable  distinction,  as  they  are  ofien* 
sive  to  the  spirit  of  humble  piety.  But  are  there  not  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  our  youth,  when  dismissed  firom  the  daily  care 
of  an  anxious  instructor,  fritter  away  much  of  their  time,  and  ren- 
der it  productive  of  nothing  better  than  mortification  and  regret, 
on  the  review  ? 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  useful  employ- 
ment, for  any  one  to  look  back  at  night  on  the  bye  gone  day,  and 
carefully  note  the  improvement  of  each  hour,  and  then  subject 
himself  to  some  moderate  penance,  for  those  fractions  of  time,  that 
may  have  been  lost  by  unseasonable  drowsiness  in  the  morning, 
or  by  wild  and  vacant  musing,  and  idle  conversation  through  this 
day.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  penances  to  purge  away 
sins,  (or  at  least,  to  blot  them  from  the  bqok  of  God)  but  I  lerj 
much  suspect,  that  if  a  young  man  should  resolve  to  subject  him- 
self to  some  appropriate  discipline,  for  every  hour  lost  through  the 
day,  he  would  find  it  in  no  slight  degree  salutary,  to  his  mind  and 
his  whole  character. 

When  I  see  a  youth  in  a  dram  shop,  or  in  any  other  shop,  where 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  but  while  away  a  heavy  hour  or  two,  in 
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luuneaning  chat  about  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  and  nothing,  I 
think  to  myself — That  youth  is  as  far  from  the  portals  of  philosophy, 
as  from  the  gates  of  Paradise.  He  may  not  be  a  madman,  but 
he  acts  very  like  one — a  prodigal  of  time,  a  prodigal  of  the  es- 
teem of  wise  men,  and  prodigal  of  self  approbation !  *  There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him,'  at  this  day.  The  chances 
are  ten  to  one,  that  he  will  live  either  a  knave  or  a  beggar,  and 
die  with  the  drunkard  in  the  ditch,  or  with  the  criminal  in  the 
Penitentiary. 

*  Time,'  says  Poor  Richard,  '  is  money.  It  is  more.  It  is  honor, 
it  is  philosophy,  it  is  pleasure,  it  is  glory  and  immortality.  And 
be  that  uses  it  unwisely  in.  youth,  will  become  poor  in  old  age ; 
poor  in  money,  poor  in  knowledge,  poor  in  reputation,  poor  in 
religion,  poor  in  every  thing.' 

How  shall  time  be  saved?  By  always  having  something  profi- 
table to  do,  and  by  doing  it.  The  mind  must  be  kept  at  work^ 
and  it  must  be  furnished  with  materials  for  its  operations,  or  it 
will  as  certainly  rust  and  corrupt,  as  the  unused  machinery  of  the 
cotton  mill.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  mind  without  system, 
nor  without  application,  nor  without  the  fixed  resolve,  that  idleness 
and  vanity  shall  yield  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Is  amusement  needed?  Take  it — Throw  the  quoit,  hurl  the 
javelin,  leap  the  bar,  any  thing  innocent,  to  give  vigor  to  the 
muscular  system,  after  the  relaxation  of  a  sedentary  occupation ; 
but,  to  exchange  the  workshop,  or  the  study,  for  the  idler's  seat, 
in  the  idler's  half,  smelling  strong  of  perfumes  that  never  exhaled 
from  the  flowers  of  Parnassus,  nor  from  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia, 
but  rather  from  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  Tartarus.  There  is  no 
wisdom  in  it  —  no  honor  there. 

But  I  may  not  enlarge.  The  theme  is  prolific  —  the  subject 
is  large.  The  enterprise  in  which  this  and  kindred  associations 
are  engaged,  takes  strong  hold  on  the  best  interests  of  man,  in 
time  and  in  eternity.  The  present  generation  is  passing  away. 
SooD,  our  duties  and  our  opportunities  will  cease.  What  we  do, 
for  the  improvement  of  those  that  come  afrer  us,  must  be  done 
quickly.  And  if  we  would  have  our  names  embalmed  in  the  gr  atefiil 
lemembrance  of  those  that  shaU  come  after  us,  let  no  sacrifice  be 
withheld,  and  no  self  denial  spared,  and  no  labor  refiised,  that  we 
may  give  a  right  direction  to  that  mass  of  immortal  mind,  with 
which  all  of  us  come  in  contact  from  day  to  day,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  relations  we  sustain  in  life.  '  No  man  Uveth  to  himself.'  We 
live  for  the  world ;  we  live  for  posterity ;  we  live  for  eternity !  And, 
taking  the  Bibk  for  our  guide,  the  example  of  Him,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  for  our  pattern,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  for 
our  end,  we  shall  not  live  in  vain,  nor  die  ingloriously,  though 
the  world  applaud  us  not.     Our  sphere  of  action  may  be  humble, 
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our  duties  maybe  manifold  and  arduous-^  and  our  present  re- 
wards penuriouslj  bestowed  —  but  to  be  honored  of  God  with  the 
humblest  instrumentality  in  preparing  mind,  that  mighty  agent  of 
good  or  ill,  to  aid  with  efficiency,  in  sustaining  the  liberties  and 
the  glory  of  our  country,  in  extending  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  over  the  world,  and  filling  up  heaven  with  intel- 
ligent and  seraphic  spirits,  who  shall  minister  to  God  and  his  off> 
spring  forever ;  is  not  this  enough  to  render  us  patient  under 
any  amount  of  toil,  and  happy  in  the  performance  of  the  humblest 
cervices? 

May  'patient  continuance  in  well  doing,'  mark  the  course  of 
every  member  of  this  honored  association,  through  life  ;  and 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality  crown  the  termination  of  an  earthly 
career,  which  shall  have  blessed  the  present  generation,  and 
generations  yet  unborn ! 


Art.  V. — ^History  or  ▲  Coiof02f  ScHooLy 

FROM   I80t  TO   1831. 

Mb.  Editor — The  following  desultory  account  of  the  school  of 
my  early  youth,  is  at  your  disposal,  if  you  think  it  will  be  interesting 
to  your  rettders.  A  Teachxb. 

SCHOOL   HOUSE    AND   GENERAL   ARRANGBBCENTS. 

The  school  house  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  district,  at  the 
junction  of  four  roads,  so  near  the  usual  track  of  carriages,  that 
a  large  stone  was  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  building  to  defend  it 
from  injury.  Except  in  the  dry  season  the  ground  is  wet,  per- 
mitting small  collections  of  water  on  the  surface,  and  tlie  soil 
by  no  means  firm.  The  spot  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
bleak  winds  of  winter ;  nor  are  there  at  present  any  shade  trees 
near,  to  shelter  the  children  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
summer's  sun  during  their  recreations.  There  were  a  few 
formerly ;  but  they  were  cut  down  many  years  ago.  Neither 
is  there  any  such  tbmg  as  an  outhouse  of  any  Idni,  not  even  a 
wood  shed. 

The  size  of  the  building  was  twenty  two  feet  long,  by  twenty 
broad.  From  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  it  was  seven  feet.  The 
chimney  and  entry  took  up  about  four  feet  at  one  end,  kavipg 
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the  school  room  itself,  tweiit7  feet  by  eighteen.  Around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  were  connected  desks,  arranged  so  that 
when  the  pupils  were  sitting  at  them,  their  faces  were  towards 
the  instructer  and  their  backs  towards  the  walL  Attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  desks  nearest  to  the  instructor,  were  benches 
for  small  pupils.  The  instructor's  desk  and  chair  occupied  the 
centre.  On  this  desk  were  stationed  a  rod  or  ferule  ;  some- 
tiroes  both.  These,  with  books,  writings,  inkstands,  rules,  and 
plummets,  with  a  fire  shovel,  and  a  pair  of  tongs,  (often  broken,) 
were  the  principal  furniture. 

The  windows  were  five  in  number,  of  twelve  panes  each. 
They  were  situated  so  low  in  the  walls,  as  to  give  full  opportu- 
nity to  the  pupils,  to  see  every  traveller  as  he  passed,  and  to  be 
easily  broken.  The  places  of  the  broken  panes,  were  usually 
supplied  with  hats,  during  the  school  hours.  The  entry  was 
four  feet  sauare.  A  depression  m  the  chimney  on  one  side  of 
the  entry,  furnished  a  place  of  deposit  for  about  half  of  the  hats, 
and  spare  clothes  of  the  boys ;  and  the  rest  were  left  on  the 
floor,  often  to  be  trampled  upon.  The  girls  generally  carried 
their  bonnets,  &c.  into  tlie  school  room^  The  floor  and  -ceiling 
were  level,  and  the^walls  were  plastered. 

The  room  was  warmed  by  a  large  and  deep  fire  place.  So 
large  was  it,  and  so  litde  efficacious  in  warming  die  room  other- 
wise, that  I  have  seen  about  one  eighth  of  a  cord  ofgoodwood^ 
burning  in  it  at  a  time.  In  severe  weather,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  amount  usually  consumed,  was  not  far  firom  a  cord,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  feet,  a  week. 

The  new  building  erected  about  five  years  sbce,  has  many 
improvements  upon  the  former.  It  is  of  brick ;  the  room  is 
larger  and  higher ;  it  is  better  lighted,  and  has  an  improved 
fire  place.  The  writing  desks  for  the  pupils  are  attached  to 
the  walls,  and  the  seats  for  the  smaller  pupOs  have  backs. 
Besides,  the  local  situation  of  the  house  is  changed.  It  stands 
two  or  three  rods  from  the  road  side,  on  a  firm  soil ;  but  there 
are  no  shade  trees  near,  nor  any  out  houses.  Like  the  former 
bouse,  it  has  a  cold  bleak  situation  in  winter.  With  regard  to 
an  entry,  however,  there  now  is  none.  The  whole  building 
forms  but  one  room. 

The  school  was  not  unfrequendy  broken  up  for  a  day  or 
two  for  want  of  wood  in  former  years ;  but  since,  they  have 
used  a  smaller  fire  place,  this  occurrence  has  been  more  rare. 
The  instroctor  or  pupils  were,  however,  sometimes  compelled 
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10  cut  or  saw  it,  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  school.  Hie 
wood  wds  left  in  the  road  near  the  house,  so  that  it  was  often 
buried  in  the  snow  or  wet  with  the  rain.  At  the  best,  it  was 
usually  burnt  green.  The  fires  were  to  be  kindled,  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  time  of  beginning  the  school.  Oflten,  the 
scholar,  whose  lot  it  was,  neglected  to  built  it.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  house  was  firequently  cold  and  uncomfortable  about 
half  the  forenoon,  when  the  fire  being  very  large,  the  excess  of 
heat  became  equally  distressing.  Frequently  too,  we  were 
annoyed  by  smoke.  The  greatest  amount  of'  su&ring^  how* 
ever,  arose  firom  excessive  heat,  particularly  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  The  pupils  being  in  a  free  perspiration  when  they  retired, 
were  very  liable  to  take  cold. 

The  ventUation  of  the  school  room,  was  as  much  neglected 
as  its  temperature ; .  and  its  cleanliness,  more  perhaps  than  either. 
Situated  as  the  house  was,  the  latter  might  seem  to  be  in  a 
measure  unavoidable.  There  were,  however,  no  arrwgements 
made  for  cleaning  feet  at  the  door,  or  for  washing  floors,  win"- 
dows,  be.  In  the  summer  the  floor  was  washed,  perhaps  once 
IB  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  winter  school  has  usuaDy  been  opened  about  the  first  of 
December,  and  contiiiued  fix>m  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks.  The 
summer  school  is  commenced  about  the  first  of  May.  For- 
merly this  was  also  continued  about  three  or  four  months ;  but 
within  ten  years  the  term  has  been  lengthened  usually  to  twenty 
weeks.  Males  have  been  uniformly  employed  in  winter,  and 
females  m  summer. 

The  instructors  have  usually  beien  changed  every  season,  but 
sometimes  they  have  been  continued  two  successive  summers 
or  winters.  A  strong  prejudice  has  always  existed  against  em* 
pfoying  the  same  instructor  more  than  once  or  twice  in  die  same 
district.  This  preiudice  has  yielded  in  one  instance,  so  far  that 
an  instructor  who  had  taught  two  successive  winters,  twenty  five 
yettrs  before,  was  empfoyed  another  season.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  diflSsrent  instructors  who 
have  been  enpged  m  the  school  during  the  last  thirty  years ; 
but  I  can  distmcdy  recollect  thirtyteven.  Many  of  them,  both 
males  and  females,  were  fix>m  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  a  few,  over  twentyone. 

Good  moral  character,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon branches,  were  formerly  considered  as  indispensaUe  quali- 
ficMttioDs  IB  an  instructor.  The  instructors  were  diiefly  seleded 
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from  the  most  respectable  families  m  town.  But  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  these  things  have  not  been  so  much  regarded. 
They  have  indeed  been  deemed  desirable;  but  the  most  com- 
mon method  now  seems  to  be,  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible 
the  dividend  for  that  season  from  the  public  treasury,  and  then» 
fix  upon  a  teacher  who  will  take  charge  of  the  school  three  to 
four  months,  for  this  money.  He  must  indeed  be  able  to  obtain 
a  license  from  the  Board  of  Visitors ;  but  this  has  beconKs 
nearly  a  matter  of  course,  provided  he  can  speU,  read,  and 
write.  In  general,  the  candidate  is  some  favorite  or  relative  of 
the  District  Committee.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  however, 
to  say  that  the  moral  character  of  almost  every  instructor,. «6 
far  as  1  know,  has  been  unexceptionable. 

Instructors  have  usually  boarded  in  the  families  of  the  popils. 
Their  compensation  has  varied  from  seven  to  eleven  dollars  a 
month  for  males ;  and  from  sixtytwo  and  a  half  cents  to  one  dollar 
a  week  for  females.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  however,  the 
price  of  instruction  has  rarely  been  less  than  nine  dollars  in 
the  former  ca&e,  and  seventy  five  cents  in  the  latter.  In  the  few 
instances  m  which  the  instructors  have  furnished  their  own 
board,  the  compensation  has  been  about  the  same ;  it  being 
supposed  that  they  could  work  at  some  employment  of  their 
own,  enough  to  pay  their  board,  especially  females.  The  only 
exceptions  which  I  can  recollect  are  two ;  both  within  five 
years.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  instructor  received  twelve 
dollars,  and  m  the  other,  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
month. 

It  often  ham)ens  that  no  famDy  of  the  district  is  prepared  to 
receive  the  Instructor.  In  such  cases  it  is  expected  he  will 
repair  to  the  house  of  the  District  Committee.  Some,  however, 
from  delicacy,  or  other  causes,  choose  to  go  to  their  own  homes, 
when  near,  until  a  place  is  provided. 

Two  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  usually  visit  the  winter  schools 
twice  during  the  term.  In  the  summer,  their  visits  are  often 
omitted.  These  visits  usually  occupy  from  one  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  They  are  spent  in  merely  hearing  a  few  hurried 
lessons,  and  in  making  some  remarks,  general  in  their  charac- 
ter. Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  examine  the  pupOs  m  some 
approved  catechism;  but  this  practice. has  been  omitted  for 
twenty  years. 

The  parents  seldom  visit  the  school,  except  by  special  invi- 
tation.   The  greater  number  pay  very  litde  attention  to  it  at  all. 
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There  are,  however,  a  few  who  are  gradually  awakmg  to  the 
importance  of  good  instruction ;  but  there  are  also  a  few,  who 
oppose  every  thing  which  is  suggested,  as  at  the  least,  useless ; 
and  are  scarcely  willing  their  children  should  be  governed  m 
the  school. 

The  school  books  have  been  about  the  same  for  thirty  years. 
Webster's  Si^elUng  Book,  the  American  Preceptor,  and  the 
New  Testament,  have  been  the  principal  books  used.  Before 
the  appearance  of  the  American  Preceptor,  Dwight's  Greogra- 
phy  was  used  as  a  reading  book.  A  few  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  American  Orator  were  introduced  about  twelve  years 
since,  and  more  recently.  Jack  Halyard. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  no  studies  have  been  permitted  in 
the  day  school,  but  spelling,  reading  and  writing.  Arithmetic 
was  taught  by  a  few  instructors,  one  or  two  evenings  in  a  week. 
But  in  spite  of  a  most  determined  opposition,  arithmetic  is  now 
permitted  in  the  day  school,  and  a  few  pupils  study  geography. 


Akt.  VI. — ^Discussion  on  Emulation. 

The  lecture  of  Mr  Parkhurst,  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  during  their  late  meeting  ^  On  Subsututes  for  Em- 
ulation in  Schools,'  gave  rise  to  discussion  on  the  subject 
at  three  several  times ;  and  the  debates,  although  desultory  for 
want  of  preparation,  were  listened  to  with  great  mterest.  la 
the  first  debate,  which  took  place  at  an  informal  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
word  rivalry  in  place  of  emulation,  as  being  a  term  of  less 
ambiguity,  and  narrowing  the  field  of  debate  ;  but  this  proposi- 
tion was  not  adhered  to ;  and  the  discussion  was  involved  in 
obscurity,  from  the  fact  that  some  approved  of  that  love  of  ex- 
ceUence  which  others  termed  emulation,  while  they  disapproved 
of  the  spirit  of  rivalry. 

Some  gentlemen  seemed  disposed  to  argue,  that  there  was 
no  hope  ^success  in  a  school  with  any  motives  but  those  ad- 
dressed to  self  love,  because  no  others  were  eflScient  in  life. 
In  oppo»tion  to  this,  the  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  prescrib- 
ed by  Christianity  were  presented,  and  their  sufficiency  and  effi- 
cacy maintained.  It  was  argued,  that  rivalry  ¥ras  inconsistent  with 
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the  law  of  loving  others  as  ourselves — ^that  it  was  not  the  spirk 
of  the  gospel,  or  of  heaven.  It  was  admitted,  that  the-tove  of 
approbation  and  the  love  of  power  were  natciral  prbciples ;  and 
it  approbation  and  power  were  sought  with  a  view  merely  to 
good  objects,  they  were  allowable  and  useful.  But  that  to 
seek  to  obtain  these,  at  the  expense  of  others-— to  desire  that 
others  should  be  second,  in  order  that  we  may  he  first,  {93  the 
spirit  of  rivaliy,  necessarily  implies,) — is'Biconsistent  with  the 
character  and  precepts  of  the  Saviour. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  ;  That  there  were  ranks  in 
heaven — ^tliat  rewards  were  there  bestowed  according  to  n^erit— •  • 
that  emulation  was  a  natural  propensity  to  be  found  even  in 
animals  * — ^that  it  existed  in  all  men — that  he  who  should  be 
without  it,  would  be  a  brute,  or  something  lower  in  the  scale  of 
being  f — ^that  there  were  indeed  abuses  of  this  principle,  but 
that  there  was  also  a  noble  emulation.  Rewards  were  depre* 
cated,  as  degrading  and  base  motives.  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  ranks  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  desire  of  superiority, 
provided  a  given  rank  is  open  to  all  alike,  and  the  acquisition 
of  it  by  one,  does  not  exclude  another.  In  this,  tbe  ranks  of 
heaven  and  of  schools  differ  essentially.  It  was  maintained, 
that  the  effects  of  die  encouragement  given  to  emulation  were 
often  very  pernicious,  and  always  injurious — ^tliat  it  fostered 
that  spirit  of  contention  which  distracts  the  world.  Several 
gentlemen  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  of  the  unhappy  influence  it 
bad  exerted  on  themselves  and  many  of  their  companions  m 
youth,  and  considered  it  as  having  hazarded  the  destruction  of 
their  character  and  useiiilness.  Instances  were  adduced  to 
prove,  that  many  who  succeeded  well  under  its  influence,, 
failed  in  active-  life,  because  they  had  formed  the  habit  of  be- 
ing influenced  by  such  excitements,  and  could  not  act  without 
them. 

It  was  also  maintained,  that  emulation  was  unnecessary y  as  ft 
motive  in  education,  and  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  used,  on  aC"- 
count  of  the  dangers  which  attend  it.  The  schools  of  Fellen- 
berg,  and  others  on  this  plan,  were  mentioned  in  proof  of  this. 

Others,  .who  had  employed  emulation,  stated  diat  they^  had 
seen  none  of  the  evil  eflfects  described — thai  on  the  contrary^ 

*  If  it  b«  an  animri  propdnsitr,  what  need  of  cherishing^  or  encourafing* 
it,  more  than  the  appetite  for  rood,  or  any  other  appetite  or  paasion  of  «a 
animal  kind? 

t  Had  the  Saviour  the  spirit  of  riyalry  or  emulation  ? 
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there  was  a  constant  spirit  of  bannony  and  kindness  among 
their  pupils,  so  far  as  they  could  discover.  We  did  not  obsenre 
however  that  any  who  had  ever  tried  an  opposite  system  ex- 
pressed these  opinions ;  and  we,  and  our  school  fellows,  can  well 
remember  feelings  wluch  our  iteachers  did  not  know,  on  this 
subject.  At  the  same  time,  others  who  had  formerly  em* 
ployed  emulation,  and  subsequently  had  abandoned  it,  and  tried 
the  influence  of  other  motives  in  their  own  schools,  stated,  that 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  order  and  industry 
without  it,  and  that  the  state  of  the  school  was  better,  and  the 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  pupHs  much  more  happy. 

We  were  particularly  bterested  by  the  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Tuckerman  of  Boston,  who  spoke  twice,  with  much  ability 
and  feeling,  on  the  evils  produced  by  this  spirit.  The  prevalent 
feeling,  so  far  as  we  CQuld  judge,  was  in  favour  of  employing 
other  motives  in  place  of  rivalry .  We  hope,  however,  this  impor- 
tant subject  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed  more  thoroughly^ 
and  continue,  to  he  discuusea^  until  it  is  settled;  for  toe  btlieve 
that  much  depends  upon  it  in  reference  to  the  metral  and  the 
political  character  pi  our  country ;  and  we  know  not  whether 
the  ultimate  predominance  or  subjection  of  that  party  spirit, 
and  that  love  of  power  and  distinction,  which  are  fast  taking 
place  of  the  patriotism  which  animated  the  fathers  of  our  coun- 
try, and  consequently  our  influence  on  the  state  of  the  world, 
will  not  be  almost  fixed  by  the  decision,  whether  rivalry  be  en- 
couraged, or  suppressed,  in  the  education  of  those  boys,  now  at 
school,  who  will  become,  in  thirty  yectn,  the  electors  and  rulers 
of  an  empire  of  thirty  millions  of  inhdbttants.  Hie  fruit  must 
correspond  to  the  seed^  and  on  the  care  of  the  instructors  who 
sow  itj  depends  the  character  of  the  harvest.  Their  influence 
is  fearful-*-nay,  we  suspect  it  will  be  decisive— on  the  question, 
whether  our  fields  shall  then  be  waving  with  the  rich  fruits  of 
industry,  virtue,  and  peace,  or  brisded  with  the  bayonets,  and 
wet  with  the  bloodshed,  of  civQ  dissension.  We  wiU  not  en- 
large ;  but  we  would  recall  to  the  mind  of  every  teacher,  that 
maxim  of  a  painter — *  I  paint  for  Eternity  J* 

We  again  request  communications  firom  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  views  we  express,  that  the  subject  may  be  brou^t 
tairly  before  our  readers. 
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Art.  VII. — ^Murrat's  English  Reader. 

,  [We  thank  tha  experienced  teacher  from  whom  we  received  the  follow- 
ing:, for  hifl  commumcaUon,  and  should  be  gratified  by  more  from  the  same 
source.] 

There  is  probably  no  other  compilation  of  Reading  Lessons, 
which  has  been  so  extensively  and  so  generally  used  in  our 
common  schools,  as  the  English  Reader,  by  Lindley  Murray. 
Numerous  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  stereotyped  in  va- 
rious forms.  In  some  editions,  the  definitions  of  the  nKNre 
difficult  words  have  been  prefixed  to  die  sections,  or  thrown 
into  the  margin ;  and  one  of  these  is  lettered  *  Definition  Rea- 
der.' In  another  edition,  the  pronunciation  of  numerous 
words,  difficult  and  not  difficult,  has  been  given,  according  to 
the  notation  of  Mr.  Walker ;  and  this  is  called  a  *  Pronoun- 
cing Reader.'  Whether  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  book,  and 
all  these  effi>rts  to  render  it  acceptable,  and  popular,  and  useful, 
will  long  '  preserve  it  from  disuse  or  oblivion,'  according  to 
the  prediction  of  the  editor  of  the  *  Pronouncing  Reader,' 
time  only  can  determine.  Having  used  this  book  a  considera- 
>  ble  number  of  years  in  teaching,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few,  free 
remarks,  on  its  character  as  a  reading  book  for  common 
schools. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  object  to  the  book,  as  containing 
any  thing  of  an  immoral  or  irreligious  tendency.  There  is 
scarcely  a  passage,  in  which  the  most  scrupulous  casuist  can 
complain  of  an  infringement  of  the   '  important  prmciples  of 

Eiety  ai^d  virtue.'  I  give  the  book  fuD  credit  for  '  chastity  of 
tnguaee,  purity  of  style,  grammatical  precision,  and  correct- 
ness of  moral  sentiment.'  But,  important  as  all  these  proper- 
ties are,  they  do  not,  alone,  render  a  book  suitable  for  die  use 
of  schools.  And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  second  place, 
that  I  do  object  to  the  English  Reader,  as  being  greatly  defi- 
cient in  several  properties,  which  are  essential  to  a  good  school 
book.  It  is  wanting  in  variety^  both  of  style  and  sentimF 
There  is  a  sameness,  a  dull  uniformity  pervading  the  book, 
which  almost  inevitably  leads  the  learner  into  a  corresponding 
monotony  and  dullness  in  reading.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  pieces,  there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to 
acquire  a  compass  of  voice,  by  the  frequent  use  of  emphasis. 
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and  by  exhibitiDg  that  variety  in  the  tones,  mflections,  ,and 
pitches  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  rapidity  and  slewness  of 
enunciation,  which  is  essential  to  a  good  reader.  The  book 
neither  contains  specimens  of  those  turns  of  thought  which 
suit  the  mind  of  a  sprighdy  child,  nor  of  those  lofty  flights  of 
eloquence,  or  mighty  efforts  of  reason,  or  resisdess  appeals  to 
the  heart,  which  fill  the  soul,  and  inspire  the  tongue  of  the 
youth  of  genius,  who,  while  he  reads,  feek  and  adopts  as  his 
own,  every  word  that  he  utters* 

Again,  the  English  Reader  is  above  the  comprehension  of 
most  scholars  in  oui*  eonunon  schools.  This  results  partly 
from  the  style  of  writing  that  prevails  m  the  book,  pardy  from 
the  nature  of  the  sentiments  which  are  expressed,  and  the  train 
of  thought  which  is  pursued,  and  pardy  from  the  want  of  pre- 
vious intellectual  culture  in  the  pupil.  The  pieces,  in  general, 
were  not  originally  designed  for  the  perusal  of  children.  They 
were  written  for  adults ;  and  for  them,  a^d  them  only,  are  they 
suitable.  I  do  not  say,  but  that  by  and  by,  in  consequence  of 
the  improved  state  of  early  education,  the  mtellectual  facultes 
of.  children  will  become  cuUivated  to  such  a  degree,  that  ordi- 
nary boys,  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  will  understand  and  relish 
such  pieces  as  those  which  Mr  Murray  has  selected.  But  at 
present,  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Yet  I  have  fre- 
quendy  seen  children,  even  below  the  age  just  stated,  children 
of  moderate  capacity  too,  put  into  the  English  Reader.  Ask 
aliinost  any  litUe  boy  or  girl  you  meet,  'What  book  do  you 
read  in  at  school  ?'  The  answer  will  probably  be,  *  The  Eng- 
lish Reader ;' — ^widi  perhaps  the  additional  information,  *  I 
read  in  that  now,  and  spell  in  the  Dictionary ;  but  I  used  to 
read  in  the  Testament  and  spell  indie  Spelling  Book.' — ^'You 
say,  you  read  in  the.  English  Header;  do  you  study  grammar?' 
— '  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  have  been  through  it  several  times ;  but  I  never 
parsed  any  yet.'  *  Whose  system  of  grammar  do  you  study  ?* 
<  Oh,  I  study  my  own  grammar ;  but  it  is  almost  worn  out  I 
shall  have  to  borrow  then ;  for  Father  says  he  can't  af&rd  to  buy 
me  any  new  books  this  summer.' — '  I  meant — ^who  is  the 
author  of  the  grammar  which  you  use?'  *AudiorJ  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean.' 

ExPERTUB  Sum. 
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Art. — VIIL  JRhode  Island  Tales. 


Rhode  Mand  Tales,  hy  a  Friend  to  Youth  of  J^Ttwpori,  R,  I,  pp.  46. 
MMon  Day,  JV*et9  York. 

Wk  took  ap  lately,  a  email  book  for  childrea,  eAtiCled,  <  Rhode  Island 
Tales,  by  a  fnend  to  youth,  ol  Newport,  R.  I.'  It  has  so  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  both  in  matter  and  in  exeention,  that  we  very  much  desire  to  have 
it  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  our  little  folks.  It  is,  yrith  but  few  exceptions, 
a  nne  specimen  ef  poetical  composition  for  children ;  a  qpecies  of  writing, 
by  the  way,  that  very  rarely  combines,  among  the  gteat  mass  of  our 
rhymers,  any  thing  like  good  taste  and  simplicity. 

While  reading  it,  we  were  all  the  while  remmded  of  Cowper's  *  John 
Gilpin.'  The  Author,  or  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  ^fuessingi 
the  Anthorew,  has  in  her  mental  composition,  much  of  the  exquisite  ten- 
derness, originality  of  conception,  simplicity,  and  captivating,  childlike 
playfulness,  of  that  inimitable  poet. 

Such  poetry  f  is  most  happily  adapted  to  the  minds  of  quite  youn^  children. 
The  measure  and  the  rhyme,  are  to  them,  sources  of  great  attraction  and  in- 
terest Let  any  one  make  the  experiment,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  sim- 
ple poetry  will  arrest  the  youthful  ear,  and  protract  delightful  attention, 
mucn  longer  than  pisin  prose. 

In  this  way,  a  tast^  for  poetical  imagery  and  expression,  may  early  be  cul- 
tivated. There  isv.  melody  of  language  too,  easily  recognised  by  toe  musi- 
cal ear,  which  characterizes  style,  and  which,  so  fiur  from  wesikening  the 
force  of  thought,  or  the  power  of  eloquence,  may,  if  it  do  not  degenerate 
into  sing-song,  enforce  the  value  of  both.  Is  thought  less  forcible  or  elo- 
quent when  accompanied  bjr  the  charms  of  music  f  Why  should  it  be,  if 
clothed  in  the  language  Which  partakes  somewhat  of  musical  rythm  I  To 
train  the  ear  to  relish  this,  and  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  euphony  of  expres- 
sion in  compoeitioa,  and  in  'public  speaking,  it  seems  to  be  desirable,  that  a 
S[>rtion  of  tne  reading  of  children  should  be  in  poetical  measure  and  rhyme, 
uch  reading  lessons  too  are  move  easily  and  deeply  engraven  on  the  mem- 
ory^ and  if  they  contain  conwct  moral  and  religions  instruction,  acquire  from 
their  poetical  character  an  additional  value. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  inconsiderable  advanUffe',  arising  from  poeti- 
-cal  reading  lessons,  is  the  iiabit  which  is  acquired  of  correct  accentuation, 
since  if  the  measure  is  true,  the  ear  alone  will  guide  the  reader  to  the  sylla- 
bles on  which  the  proper  accent  is  to  fall.  This  will  greatly  assist  the  mem- 
ory in  this  difficult  part  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language. 

There  is,  in  addiUon  to  this,  a  degree  of  spirit,  and  emphasis,  given  to  the 
reading  of  poetry,  which  is  felt  by  Smost  every  youth;  and  which  is  highly 
favorame  .to  the  cultivation  of  good  delivery.^ 

Let  a  pArent  or  teacher  take  this  little  volume,  and  gather  round  him  a 
group  of^  children,  and  read  to  them  in  a  natural,  animated,  and  melodious 
manner  these  simpUf  andheaiUifvl  tales  ;  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  what 
a  charm  will  accompany  them,  in  the  fixed  gase  and  delighted -countenances 
of  his  youthful  auditors.  And  let  some  of^them,  in  turn,  be  required  to 
read  them,  or  to  commit  them  to  memory  and  recite  them )  and  we  do  not 
fear  that  the  truth  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  this  subject,  will 
be  despised  or  overlooked. 

We  give  a  few  extracts,  both  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  and  «i 
ji  specimen  of  the  work. 

A  little  boy  says  to  his  mother, 

'  Do  tell  me,  dear  mother,  who  made  all  these  things? 
Our  Father  in  Heaven,  did  his  mother  reply. 
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The  Lord|  thy  Creator,  who  dwells  in  the  aky, 
Above  the  bn|fht  cloaas  which  thou  loy'st  to  behold. 
At  sunset,  all  spotted  with  crimson  and  gold ; 
He  made  all  these  things,  the  wide  earth  and  the  seas. 
The  hills  and  the  mountains,  the.rocksand  the  trees, 
This  carpet  of  grass  with  its  blossoms  so  fair, 
The  beasts  of  uie  wood  and  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
All  which  thou  beholdest  in  sunshine  or  shade, 
Thy  Father,  thy  own  Heav^enly  Father,  hath  macie. 
And  life,  health,  and  strength,  hath  he  given  to  thee, 
And  hearing  and  eye  sight  these  beauties  to  see. 
If  thou  art  but  good,  in  thy  flrfief  and  thy  joy. 
He  will  ^uard  thee,  and  make  thee  his  own  little  boy ; 
Will  lead  thee  in  safety,  through  life,  and  will  even 
Take  thee  lyith.him  to  dwell  In  his  beautiful  heaven.' 

The  following  stanxas  are  taken  at  random,  from  <a  deseriptioo  of 
MiLKiao.' 

'  'Twas  near  the  close  of  day,  yet  bright 
The  sun  shone  p'er  the  hill, 


And  pour'd  a  flood  of  gol^n  light, 
On  every  obiect  still. 


On  every  object  stil 

*  Now  seated  on  the  gray  stone  wall, 

'Which  all  the  yard  surrounds, 
His  eye  attentive  noted  aU 

That  pasa'd  within  his  bounds. 

'  With  snow-white  pail,  the  dairy's  pride, 

Each  milker  seated  low,  • 
Rested  his  head  against  the  aide 

Of  every  gentle  cow.   . 

<  From  Brown,  and  Pied,  and  Black,  and  Red, 

llie  milk  with  ease  was  drawn. 
But  Brindle  fiercely  shook  her  head, 

And  raised  her  pointed  bom.' 


Art«  IX.-— Julia  Brace. 
The  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl. 

The  privatioD  of  hearing,  and  the  consequent  lo^s  of  speech,  is 
felt  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes.  A  few  instances  are 
on  record,  in  which  the  calamity  was  rendered  more  distressing, 
by  the  loss  of  sight,  and  the  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  touch,  were 
the  only  avenues  of  knowledge  left.  A  being  thus  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  receiving,  as  well  as  communicating  ideas,  is 
a  highly  interesting  subject  of  examination :  and  Mitchell  the  deaf 
and  blind  boj  of  Scotland,  was  considered  worthy  of  careful 
observation,  by  the  celebrated  metaphysican,  Stewart  Another 
imperfect  being  of  the  Bame  kind,  not  less  worthy  of  attenion  is 
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Julia  Brace,  who  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel  Brace,  natives  of  Hartford, 
and  was  born  in  that  town,  June  13,  \8i)7.  Ai  four  years  ofagt^ 
she  was  seized  with  the  Typhus  Fever,  while  on  a  visit  at  Glasten— 
bury,  a  few  miles  from  Hartford.  She  was  taken  sick  on  Monday 
evening,  Nov.  29,  1811,  and  on  the  Saturday  morning  following, 
she  became  blind  and  deaf.  She  remained  dangerously  ill  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  and  did  not  return  to  her  mother's  house,  uptil 
the  next  January.  During  the  following  summer,  she  was  again,' 
twice  sick ;  but  the  next  winter,  her  health  became  established, 
and  has  continued  excellent  ever  since. 

Before  her  illness,  she  had  not  only  learned  to  8peak>,  but  to  re- 
peat her  letters,  and  to  spell  words  of  three  or  four  syllables ;  and 
for  some  time  aAer  the  loss  of  her  sight  and  hearing,  tjhe  was  fond 
of  taking  a  book,  and  spelling  words,  and  the  names  of  her  ac- 
quaintances. She  retained  her  speech  pretty  well,  for  about  a 
year  ;  but  gradually  lost  it,  and  seems  now  condemned  to  perpetu- 
al silence.  For  three  years,  she  could  still  utter  a  few  Words.  One 
of  the  last  of  these,  was  *  mother.* 

Julia  was,  at  first,  unconscious  of  her  misfortune.  .  She  seemed 
to  imagine, that  a  long  night  had  come  upon  the  World,  and  often 
said  ;  '  It  will  never  be  day.*  She  would  call  upon  the  family  to 
*  Ught  the  lamp*  and  was  impatient  at  their  sjseming  neglect,  even 
to  give  her  an  answer.  At  length,  in  passiidg  a  window,  she  felt 
the  sun  shining  warm  upon  her  hand ;  she  immediately  held  out 
her  hand,  and  pointed  with  delight,  to  indicate  that  the  sun  shone. 
From  the  January  after  her  illness,  until  the  following  August,  she 
would  sleep  during  the  day,  and  be  awake  through  the  night,  and 
it  was  not  until  aut^mn^  by  taking  great  pains  to  keep  her  awake 
during  the  day,  that  she  was  set  right.  She  is  now  as  regular  in 
this  respect  as  other  persons.  From  the  period  of  her  recovery, 
she  seemed  to  perceive  the  return  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  would  get  her  own  clean  clothes,  and  those  of  the  other 
children.  If  her  mother  was  reading,  she  would  find  a  book,  and 
endeavour  to  do  so.  The  intervention  of  a  day  of  fasting,  or 
thanksgiving,  will  confuse  her  reckoning  even  now ;  and 
some  time  elapses  before  she  'gets  right.' 

Unable  as  she  was,  to  lift,  or  penetrate,  the  veil  o^ darkness  and 
silence  which  separated  her  from  the  world,  the  privations  she  en- 
dured, without  any  consciousness  of  the  cause,  might,  very  natur- 
ally, appear  to  her  like  a  cruel  punishment,  which  those  around 
her  were  inflicting.  It  was  probably  from  some  feeling  like  this, 
that  during  the  first .  winter  after  her  recovei-y,  she  seemed 
trrt/a&2e,  almost  to  madness^woM  exhibit  the  most  violent  passion, 
and  use  the  most  profane  language.  The  next  summer,  she  be- 
came'calmer  I  and  her  mother  could  govern  her  to  some  extent  by 
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shaking  her,  and  stamping  on  the  floor  in  sign  of  disapprobation 
and  stroking,  or  patting  her  head,  when  she  conducted  well.  She 
is' now,  habitually  mild,  and  obedient,  and  afiectionate. 

During  the  first  summer  after  her  illness,  she  was  very  unwilling 
to  wear  clothes,  land  would  pull  them  off  violently.  At  length  her 
mother  took  one  of  her  frocks,  and  tried  it  on  her  sister,  with  a 
view  of  altering  it  for  her.  Julia  had  always  been  remarkable 
for  her  sense  of  justice  in  regard  to  property.  This  seemed  to  be 
awakened  ;  and  she  took  the  frock,  and  put  it  on  herself  After 
this,  she  was  willing  to  wear  clothes,  and  even  cried  for  nao  ones. 
She  has  ever  since,  been  fond  of  dress.  At  9  years  of  age  she 
was  taught  to  sew,  and  since  that  time  has  learned  to  knit. 

Julia  is  now  25  years  of  age.  She  has  been  resident  for  several 
years  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  where  she  is  supported 
in  part  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  visitors,  and  in  part  by 
her  own  labors,  in  sewing  and  knitting.  A  language  of  palpable 
signs  was  early  established,  as  a  means  of  communication  ^ith 
her  friends.  This  has  been  much  improved  by  her  intercourse 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  is  now  sufficient  foralF  necessary  pur- 
poses. Her  countenance,  as  she  sits  at  work,  exhibits  the  strong- 
est cviflence  of  an  active  mind,  and  a  feeling  heart,  within ;  and 
thoughts  and  feelings  seem  to  flit  across  it,  like  the  efouds  in  a 
sdmmer  sky.  A  shade  of  pensiveness,  will  be  followed  by  a  cloud 
of  anxiety  or  gloom  ;  a  peaceful  look  will  perhaps  succeed  ;  and 
not  unfrequently,  a  smile  lights  up  her  countenance,  which  seems 
to  make  one  forget  her  misfortunes.  But  no  one  has  yet  penetrat- 
ed the  darkness  of  her  prison  house,  or  been  able  to  find  an 
avenue  for  intellectual  or  moral-  light.  Her  mind  seems,  thus  far, 
inaeeessible  to  all  but  her  Maker,  ^ 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  defer  a  more  full' account 
of  this  interesting  female  to  a  future  number. 


Akt-  X.^ — ^Method  of. Teaching  Geographf. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Anmli  of  Education. 

Sir — ^I  was  much  interested,  some  years  since,  in  a  plan  adopt- 
ed by  President  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College,  in  his  class  in 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  which  is  adopted  in.  some  of  our 
Theological  Institutions  It  was  this;  instead  of  adopting  some 
one  treatise,  as  a  tert  book,  and  assigning  a  certain  number  of  its 
pages  as  a  lesson,  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  important 
English  works  upon  the  science  in  question,  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  and  a  subjept  was  selected  as  the  lesaon^  with 
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tbe  expectation  that  the  papils  would  obtain  information  in  regard 
to  it,  from  all  the  works  accessible  to  them.  For  example,  the 
Imagination  was  perhaps  the  topic  assigned ;  and  at  the  recita- 
tion, one  popil  was  called  upon  to  give  the  views  of  Reid  in  re- 
gard to  it ;  another  those  of  Stewart ;  to  a  third,  some  general 
questions  were  put ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  the  President 
was  accustomed  to  make  further  remarks  and  explanations, 
comparing  the  viewd  of  the  different  writers  to  whose  works  the 
class  had  had  access,  and  presenting  those  of  other  authors,  whose 
works  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  The  wri- 
ting of  dissertations  on  the  subjects  and  questions  which  thus 
came  up,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  plun.  No  remarks 
need  be  made,  to  shew  how  great  an  influence  such  a  course  must 
have,  if  skilfully  pursued,  in  giving  enlarged  and  general  views  of 
the  topics  under  discussion. 

A  plan  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  this,  has  been 
applied  to  Woodbridge's  Geography  by  Mr  Lucius  F.  Clark,  one 
of  the  Preceptors  of  Westfield  Academy.  At  a  recent  visit  of 
his  to  my  school^  I  requested  him  to  exemplify^  by  means  of  one 
of  my  classes  in  Geography,  the  plan  which  he  had  tievised. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  class  assembled  in  the  recitation 
room,  and  Mr  Clark  supplied  them  with  a  number  of  copies  of  a 
little  pamphlet,  entitled, '  Topics  and  References  designed  to  assist 
the  study  of  Woodbridge's  Universal  Geography/  The  pupils 
were  directed  to  open  to  a  page  of  the  pamphlet,  on  which  we  read 
as  follows. 

EUJIOPE. 

1.  Europe  [I]  L.  L.  B.  S.  544,  (66--e5)  M.  Capes.  Penin* 
Mklaa.    I.  Seas.  St.  R.  968  (N.  566,  9S^-4) 

[II}  A.  D.  81—4.  G.  954.  Re.  E.  1060.  P.  877,  8.  Cit.  1293, 4v 

This  it  must  be  confessed  looks,  at  first,  rather  hieroglyphical ; 
but  on  the  first  two  or  three  pages  of  the  pamphlet,  fiiU  explanationa 
are  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  Ekirope  there  are  two  sets 
of  references  marked  [I]  and  [II].  The  first  relate  to  Phyiical, 
the  second  to  Citil  Geography.  Some  of  the  references  are  en* 
closed  in  parentheses.  These  are  intended  to  be  omitted,  when 
going  ever  tbe  lesson  the  first  time.  The  initials  stand  for  the 
variousiteros  to  be  examined;  thus  L.  L.  means  Latitude  and 
Longitude,  B.  Boundaries,  S.  Surface,  &^c.  In  some  cases,  these 
topics  can  be  investigated  simply  by  the  examination  of  the 
map,  in  others  by  reference  to  the  Geography.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  number  of  the  section  or  page  to  be  examined  is  given. 

These  general  explanations  being  made,  the  following  diidogue 
ensued,  in  regard  to  the  second  topic  contained  in  the  pamphlet^ 
which  was  as  follows. 
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2.  Norway  [I]  Sit.  B.  Ge.  158.  I.  S.  555-  So.  CI.  (Me  555) 
R.  7n.  583,)  p.  293. 

What  is  the  second  topic  t  Pupils,  Norwaj.  What  is  inclu- 
ded under  the  division  marked  [I]  ?  The  l^hysica]  Geograpliy  of 
Norway.  What  is  the  first  item  7  Situation.  Is  there  any  reference 
to  the  Geography  1  No  Sir.  Where  then  do  you  look  (or  inibr- 
mation  1  To  the  map.  Will  you  all  find  th^  situation  of  Norway 
by  reference  to  the  map  7 

In  the  same  manner,  several  other  items  were  examined.  It  is 
>  intended  that  this  work  shall  be  done  by  the  pupil  alone,  except 
in  the  first  lesson,  which  is  studied  by  the  class  collectively,  with 
the  aid  of  the  teacher  in  order  that  the  method  may  be  fully  un- 
derstood. After  the  lesson  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  intended  that 
it  shall  be  recited  in  the  following  manner. 

The  pupil  called  upon  goes,  with  his  topic  book,  to  a  black 
boards  upon  which  a  map  of  the  country  has  been  drawn,  or  to 
a  large  outline  map  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  hung  up  in  view 
of  the  class ;  and  there,  without  having  any  questions  asked  him, 
proceeds  to  state  in  succession,  the  facts  he  has  learned  in  regard 
to  the  various  items  mentioned  in  his  book ;  pointing  out  upon  the 
outline  map,  the  parts  to  which  he  refers.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  method  of  study  and  recitation  are  obvious.  It  calls  forth  the 
resources  of  the  pupil,  exercises  his  judgment,  teaches  him  how 
to  express  his  ideas,  and  makes  the  business  of  recitation  altogether 
a  more  inieUeciual  one^  than  it  is,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  upon  a  given  number  of  pages  of  the  text  book. 
The  plan  might  easily  be  adapted  to  other  studies  and  other  text 
books,  although  the  nature  of  the  study  of  Geography,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  text  book  which  Mr  Clark  has  selected, 
the  principles  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  extraordinary  copious- 
ness  and  variety  of  its  materials,  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  to 
this  purpose.  Undoubtedly,  however,  ether  text  books  in  Geogra- 
phy might  be  advantageously  used  in  connection  with  this,  in 
studying  these  very  lessons. 

The  plan  which  I  have  thus  attempted  to  describe,  interested 
me  much.  Whether  you  will  consider  it  of  sulficient  importance 
to  give  the  description  an  insertion  in  the  Annals,  I  know  noL 
I  have  written  in  compliance  with  your  request,  in  a  late  number 
of  your  work,  that  teachers  would  send  you  accounts  of  their  ex- 
periments and  plans.        With  much  respect, 

Tours. 

A  TBACHsn* 
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Art.  XIL — Practical  Lessons, 
a  visit  to  a  school. 

■Tn  the  school  of  which  we  have  already  ^ven  some  account  hy  way  of 
memoranda,  the  teachers  assemble  from  time  to  time,  to  prepare  for  their  vari- 
ous recitations.  Either  a  lesson  is  given  them  by  one  of  tne  principals,  or  each 
is  called  upon  to  throw  into  the  couraion  stock  all  that  she  knows  npon  the 
proposed  subject.  This  produces  a  uniformity  in  the  recitations  of  the 
several  classes.  The  advantage  to  the  teachers  is  very  mat,  each  indi- 
vidual having  the  assistance  ofall  the'others.  At  one  of  uese  meetings,  I 
witnessed  the  following  preparation  for  an  Arithmetic  Les$on, 

FEDERAL    MONET. 

'  What  is  federal  money .'    Why  haa  it  this  name  ?  * 

Teachers  hesitate. 

I  will  ask  you  first,  <  What  are  the  denomittations  of  federal  money .' ' 

(In  concert.)    '  Mills,  cents,  dimes,  dollars,  and  eagles.' 
-    *  And  why  is  this  called  federal  money  ?  * 

Ist  Teaehir,  *  1  suppose,  because  this  money  was  first  made  lawful  by 
the  federal  government.* 

2d  Teacher.  <  I  should  think  it  better  to  say  made  eurremt,  instead  of  Iom- 
fid,  because  other  money  is  lawful.* 

Principal.    *  Correct.    I  will  ask  yon  next,  what  is  a  coin  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  small  piece  of  metal,  bearing  a  leflral  stamp.* 

*  How  many  coins  have  we,  corresponding  wita  the  denominaAaons  of 
federal  money  ?* 

(Teachers  hesitate.)    '  Is  the  pistareen  one  of  these  ?  * 

«No.' 

'  In  the  first  place,  is  it  an  American  coin  ?  * 

*  It  is  not.* — *  Is  Ae  ninepence  ? '    *  No/ 

*  What  are  the  ninepenny  pieces  ?  * 

*  Spanish.' 

' '  Are  the  quarters  American .'  * 
'  Some  of  them  are ;  some  of  them  are  not.' 

<  Tes ;  we  have  some  American  quarters,  as  you  may  see  by  the  stamp.' 
(A  box  of  coins  was  produced,  and  the  stamps  examined.)  '  But  does  tne 
quarter  correspond  with  any  regular  denomination  of  federal  money  ? ' 

.    *  It  does  not.' 

<  Can  you  name  the  pieces  which  do .'  * 

*  Mills,  cents,  dimes,  dollars,  and  eagles.* 

<  The  mill  is  only  an  imaginary  coin ;  so  that  we  haye  but  four  regidar 
American  coins.' 

*  Is  the  eo^^  a  real  coin  f ' 

<  Tes ;  we  have  gold  eagle  pieces.* 

The  teacher  proceeded  to  mention  the  other  points  to  be  explained  to  the 
classes.  The  correspondence  between  the  denominations  of  federal  money 
and  simple  quantities,  both  increasing  by  tens ;  and  the  principle  ofborrowing 
in  subtraction.  The  teachers  performed  numerous  examples  in  subtraction, 
giving  their  reason  for  every  step. 

The  Principal  asked,  *  Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  we  pay,  in  the  smA- 
trahend,  what  we  borrow  from  the  minuend* 

The  leachem  could  not  tell. 

^  The  expression  ftomno  and  pay  seem  exceptionable. 


4a4  Praeticttl  Lei$am.  [Od.^ 

PrmeipaL   'It  is  this.    If  two  numbers  be  equally  inereued,  thur  differ- 
•ace  remains  the  same.' 
(A  pile  of  three  cents,  and  inother  of  fooTi  were  plaoad  upon  the  table.) 

*  What  is  the  difference  ? '    Answer ~<  One.' 
(An  equal  number  was  added  to  each.) 

<  What  is  now  the  difference  ?    Answer — '  One.' 
(Seven  or  eight  more  were  added.) 

*  What  is  the  difference  f '    Answer  —  <  One.' 

'  How  can  you  tell,  since  you  do  not  know  the  numbed  in  each  pile  ? ' 
If  two  numbers  be  equally  increased,  their  difference  remains  the  same. 
(Repeated,  in  concert,  several  times.) 

l^e  study  of  Arithmetic  receives  rerv  thorough  attention.  All  go 
through  with  Colburn's  'First  Lessons'  oefore  taking  up  the  'Sequel.' 
We  heard  the  recitations  of  some  of  the  oldest  scholars  in  school,  in  such 
examples  as  this ; — 'If  one  load  of  wood  eost  5  dollars,  how  many  loads 
ma^  be  bought  for  15  dollars .' '  A  reason  ^  required  for  every  step.  An 
inmvidual  would  perhaps  say, '  If  one  load  cost  5  dollars,  15  dollars  will  buy 
3  loads ;  because  3  times  5  are  15.  Some  one  would,  correct ;  — '  It  is  b^ 
cause  15  is  3  times  5,  that  three  loads  may  be  bought ;  and  not  because  3 
times  5  are  15.' 

TEA   TABLE   CONVERSATION. 

The  Principal  commenced  the  conTersation  by  saying, '  I  would  propose 
for  the  subject  of  general  conversation  at  this  time — "  The  managemefU  of 
Children"  Let  each  endeavor  to  think  of  some  maxim  it  would  be  well 
to  observe  in  the  treatment  of  your  younger  brothers  and  sisters.' 

After  a  short  pause,  the  young  lady  who  sat  nearest  to  the  Principal,  said, 
'  If  you  wish  to  gain  the  affection  of  children,  always  treat  them  with 
kindness.' 

The  others  proceeded,  without  hesitation,  to  make  the  following  remarks. 

'  Never  deny  them  any  innocent  gratification  without  a  good  reason.' 

*  If  you  intend  to  allow  them  an  indulgence  they  request,  grant  it  freely, 
without  requiring  it  to  be  purchased  by  some  extra  act  of  obedience.' 

'  If  you  think  best  to  r^fusef  (subjoined  another)  do  so  at  once,  and  never 
allow  the  child  to  ^ain  any  point  by  teasing.' 

'  Never  teach  children  to  say^  "  Mather  won't  let  me  do  thus  and  so ;"  — 
let  it  be,  "  Mother  doesn't  think  it  is  hest^ ' 

^  Do  nothing  to  encourage  children  in  saying  smart  things.' 

'Avoid  bringing  them  forward  before  company  to  exhibit  their  per- 
formances.' 

'  Never  say  to  them,  "  Tou  must  try  to  be  very  good  to-day,  because  com- 
pany is  oonung."    Let  them  feel,  that  it  is  as  important  to  be  good  at  other 


^  '  Do  not  say  to  a  child,  when  company  is  present,  "  You  never  behared 
so  ill  before  in  your  life." ' 

'  Neyer  confine  children  in  the  dark,  as  a  puuishment  It  will  lead  them 
to  fear  the  darkness.' 

'  In  endeavoring  to  counteract  natural  timidity,  avoid  alluding  to  their 
fears.    Do  not  say,  "  Oh !  you  are  not  afraid." ' 

'  Let  the  punishment  of  children  be  proportioned  to  their  qfOsacss,  and 
not  to  the  amount  of  ineonoenience  occasioned.'    ^ 

<  Never  mm  by  an  offence  because  no  harm  was  done: 

'  Aroid  leading  children  to  distrust  your  word,  by  deceiving  them  ia 
various  litUe  things ',  as  by  saying, "  You  will  never  be  a  nuw,  unless  you 
do  this,  or  that." ' 
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BLBCT&ICITT. 

E'leG-4ri-ei~t7.  '  What  does  thiB  long  word  mean,  Papa  ?  *  Oh  !  it  is 
a  Torj  hard  word.  Ton  cannot  understand  it  .  *  Does  it  mean  anything 
about  electing  J  or  Ueturing,  P<^P^  •  ^^  ^11  me !  *  No ;  no.  It  comes  from 
a  word  that  means  amber.  'What  is  amber?'  It  is  a  resin,  something 
like  common  rosin  (which  you  call  rozzum),  only  it  is  clear,  and  has  a 
bright  yellow  color.  It  is  found  in  the  earth.  *  Is  £lectricity  made  of  am- 
ber ? '  No,  my  child ;  but  did  you  ever  rub  a*  cat's  back  in  the  dark  ? 
<  Oh !  Tes;  and  it  sparkled,  and  crdckled  very  much.'  Well  now,  that  is 
Electricity.  *  What ;  the  sparks  or  the  noise  ?'  No,  Electricity  is  what 
makes  the  sparks  and  the  noise.  '  What  is  it  then  f*  I  do  not  know  — 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  makes  the  smell  of  a  rose  P  *  No,  I  do  not 
know.'  Well,  so  it  is  here.  *  Bat  why  is  it  called  from  amber.'  Be- 
oaose  people  found^  that  when  they  rubbed  amber ,  it  would  draw  cotton, 
and  light  tnings,  to  it  or  attract  them ;  and  then  they  found,  that  other  things 
made  of  rosin,  and  also  of  glass,  would  do  the  same.  Then  they  used  very 
large  pieces  of  glass  and  of  sealing  wax,  and  they  found  they  would  spar- 
kle and  crackle  like  the  cat's  back ;  and  so  they  found  the  aUrdctian,  and 
the  sparks,  and  the  noise  were  all  produced  bv  one  thing,  which  they  called 
Eleetridiy.  *  But  sometimes  in  the  winter,  wnen  I  have  pulled  off  my  wool- 
len stodungs,  they  would  crackle  and  sparkle  too.'  <  Was  that  Electricity?' 
Tee;  and  when  your  mother  palls  of  her  silk  cloak,  in  cold  weather, 
it  is  often  oovered  with  sparks. 

*  Can  we  make  Electricity  then.  Papa.  ? '  We  can  show  it ',  but  God  alone 
caa  Moks  it.  We  can  make  it  prodoce  some  effects.  Here ;  take  this 
glass  vial  and  rub  it  on  your  sleeve.  Now  touch  this  piece  of  cotton 
with  it.  *  See  how  it  sorings  up  to  the  fflass  —  but  now  it  drops  off.  What 
xnakes  that.  Papa  V  rhilosophers  tell  as,  that  it  becomes  fttll  of  elec- 
tricity and  then  it  is  driven  away ,. or  repelled.  When  it  has  laid  on  the 
table  a  little  while,  the  glass  will  draw  it  again.  This,  they  say,  is  because 
the  oviercharge  of  Electdcity  has  gone  into  the  table ;  and  so  it  is  attaticted 
again. 

But  here  is  an  Eleetrieal  maekms.  it  is  a  large  bottle,  tamung  round, 
with  a  piece  of  iMlk  rubbing  i^gsinstit  See,  what  large  bright  sparks  it 
makes !  Put  your  knuckle  to  it ;  it  will  make  it  sting,  but  it  will  not  Surn. 
Here  is  a  bottle,  quite  filled  with  it — Touch  this.  *  Oh !  see  how  it  mtikes  my 
arms  jump.  Papa !  What  makes  it  V  This  is  called  a  shock.  •  A  person  who 
took  one  from  a  very  large  bottle,  which  was  quite  full  of  Electricity, 
was  killed  by  it.  '  But  did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  electricity,  besides 
what  we  have  mentioned — Is  there  cTer  any  thing  Uke  it  in  the  sky  .'* 
Nothing  but  the  lightning.  *  How  is  that  Uke  it  ? '  Why  there  is,  first, 
a  flash,  and  then  the  thonm.  '  But  then  it  is  a^-yery  brijght,  large  flash,  and 
not  a  spark ;  and  thunder  is  a  very  load  noise.'  But  is  not  a  little  spark 
of  fire,  iust  the  same  with  the  &x^  in  the  chimney  ?  '  Tes.'  And  so  it  is 
with  Electricity.  Dr  Franklin,  a  great  many  years  ago,  sent  up  a  kite^ 
when  there  was  a  thunder  cloud  near ;  and  tied  the  string  to  a  window, 
and  hung  a  key  to  it ;  and  then  he  could  draw  ■piu'ks  ft-om  the  key,  with 
his  knuckle,  just  as  well  as  from  the  machine.  *  'Tnen  I  think  lightning  must 
be  the  same  with  Electricity  for  it  makes  hUght  and  a  noise  just  like  it,  and 
it  kiiUpsopU  too  sometimes.  Bat  1  do  not  see  it  attract  any  thing !'  .  Did 
yoa  never  see  two  Uack  doads  oome  toffether  in.  a  storm  ?  That  showed 
attraction.    So  you  see,  UgkuUng  isjmst  Uke  EUetridty.  Editor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACTS    ILLUSTRATING' TflE    CAUSES    OF   DEFECTS    IN   SCHOQLS. 

We  are  persuaded  that  no  single  cause  operates  more  effectually,  in 
preventing  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  than  the  negligent 
or  imperfect  mode  in  which  examinations  are  conducted.  The  following 
facts,  which  we  have  learned  from  an  individual  well  acquainted  with 
them,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted  in  some  pla- 
ces in  the  State  of  ■  ;  and  we  fear  this  is  but  too  correct  when 
applied  to  other  states. 

in  one  of  the  towns  in ,  it  is  usual  fo  on$^  iiro,  or  at  most 

three  of  the  visitors,  to  examine  candidates ;  and  any  number  is  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  quorum.  The  examinations  are  a  mere  form. 
The  following  wilfserve  as  a  specimen  of  what  frequently  happens. 

An  instructor  had  by  considerable  effort,  collected  two  or  three  of  the 
visitors,  when  the  examination  commenced.  Have  you  ever  taught 
School  ?'  asked  one  of  the  Board.  <  Yes,  once  -*  was  the  reply.  He  ^ve 
the  candidate  an  English  Reader,  and  requested  him  to  r^ad  a  given 
passage.  While  he  was  doing  this,  anoUier  wrote  him  a  certincate. 
But  if  a  candidate  has  never  taught  school,  a  few  questions  on  other 
branches  are  asked ;  though  of  no  practical  consequence. 

In  another  town,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  have 
no  knowledge  of  Grammar  or  Geography,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
candidates  for  teachers  themselves,  that  no  effort  to  make  these  stud- 
ies, subjects  of  examination,  has  hitherto  been  successfuL  This 
has  been  the  case  for  many  years. 

In  T— —  the  persons,  constituting  for  many  years  past  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  are  mostly  relatives.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  favorite  of 
one  of  the  Board  is  regarded  as  the  favorite  of  the  whole,  and  often 
obtains  a  certificate  when  his  literary  qualifications  are  very  inferior. 
Their  schools  are  very  low  indeed. 

In  A the  instructor  has  sometimes  gone  through  with  his  term ; 

.  and  then  for  the  sake  of  form,  has  been  examined  afterwards.'  At  one 
of  these  mock  examinations,  a  Visitor  asked  the  instructor  how  she 
would  pronounce  the  word  malign.  The  answer  being  given  correctly, 
the  Visitor  related  an  anecdote,  and  the  certificate  was  written  and 
presented.   -This  constituted  the  whole  of  the  process. 

A  person  came  forward  for  examination,  and,  what  is  quite  rare, 
was  rejected.  She  was  deficient  even  in  Spelling  and  Reading.  But 
the  district  were  determined  on  employing  her.  She  was  placed  in 
the  school,  and  a  clamor  was  raised  against  the  Visitors,  who'  at 
length  gave  her  a  certificate. 

In  one  or  two  towns  adjoining  the  former,  examinations  are  more 
strict  They  are  often  continued  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Visitors^  are  present  '  Teachers  are  sometimes  rejected.  Out 
of  six  examined  one  evening,  I  saw  two  rejected,  both  of  whom  had 
taught  in  adjoining  towns.  In  another  instance  a  gentleman  who  had 
taught  thirteen  winters,  was  rejected  because  he  did  not  understand 
grammar  and  geography.    The  district  who  employed  him  were  enra- 
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Std ;  and  the  visitors  thought  it  exptdieni  to  comprombe  the  matter  for 
e  sake  of  peace,  aoil  he  was  permitted  to  continue.    A  similar  occur- 
rei^ce  took  place  in  the  same  town  a  few  years  before. 

In  another  part  of  the  state,  an  energetic  Board  of  Visitors,  in  at- 
temptinfif  to  make  improvement  in  their  schools  in  the  same  manner, 
met  with  a  similar  difficulty,  which  terminated  in  the  same  way.  In- 
deed it  is  generally  considered  hazardous,  so  fiur  as  I  am  acquainted, 
(with  a  few  exceptions,)  to  reject  a  candidate  who  has  taught  before  ; 
and  few  are  rejected  at  all ;  not  one,  it  is  believed,  to  a  county,  upon 
an  average,  annually ;  though  there  are  two  schools,  (one  for  summer, 
and  one  for  winter,)  taught  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  districts 
annually^ 

In  S-^^ — ,  it  is  customary  to  examine  a  candidate,  and  if  he  is  thought 
qualified,  permit  him  to  teach  upon  trial.  At  the  usual  visits  if  he  is 
found  qualified,  the  license  is  presented ;  if  not  he  is  dismissed. 

Instances  of  dismission  after  commencing  are,  however,  very  rare. 
One  instructer  was  found  so  unfit  to  govern,  that  the  scholars  even 
cursed  him  to  his  face,  with  impunity,  before  the  Board  of  Visitors ; 
yet  they  did  not  dismiss  him.  He  had  taught  one  month,  and  was  allow- 
ed to  t^ach  two  more. 

Measures  of  this  kind  are  Kfmitfvl  sotaree  of  the  evils  of  our  schools. 
School  Inspectors  ought  to  establish  and  'make  known  a  standard  of 
qualjficaitions,  and  innst  upon  it  with  strictness.  We  have  never  known 
means  of  this  kind  employed,  without  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  teachers  atid  the  schools. . 

The  Inspectors  of  Common  Schools  in  the  town  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  have  set  an  important  example  on  this  subject.  They  have 
adopted  general  rules  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  from  which 
they  will  not  deviate,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  ,  One 
rule  is,  to  require  of  the  applicant  a  certificate  of  good  moral  ekanuUr, 
Another,  that  *^each  teacher  shall  be  able  to  sustain  a  satisfactoir  ex- 
amination in  the  following  branches  of  English  Education,  viz :  6eoc- 
rc^Ay,  Gramrnar^  .Arithmetic,  Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling,  Speci- 
mens of  writing  will  be  taken  on.  examination,  and  sentencesT  will  be 
read  to  the  teacher,  who  will  write  them  down  from  the  mouth.  These 
specimens  must  exhibit  neatness,  accuracy,  correct  spiling,  proper 
punctuation,  and  a  suitable  choice  of  capital  letters.  The  examina* 
tions  in  Arithmetic  will  be  confined  more  particularly  to  the  funda^ 
mental  and  practical  rules  of  that  science ;  and  the  questions  in  Geog- 
raphy, will  relate  especially  to  the  map  of  our  own  country." 


EDUCATION   FOR   ACTUAL   LIFE. 

The  following  illustration  of  a  very  well  known  principle,  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  education  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  actual  duties  of  life,  is 
somewhat  amusing.  It  is  said  mat  some  Virginiair  philanthropists 
offered  to  educate  some  of  the  Indians,  l^hey  received  i^om  the 
shrewd  savages  the  following  reply. 

'  Brothers  of  the  white  skin !  You  must  know  that  all  people  do  not 
have  the  same  ideas  on  the  same  subjects ;  and  you  must  not  take  it 
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ill  that  our  manner  of  thinking  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  edncatioa 
which  70U  offer  us  does  not  agree  with  yours.  We  have  had  in  this 
particular  some  experience.  Several  of  our  youn?  men,  were  some 
time  since  educated  at  the  northern  colleges,  and  learned  there  all 
the  sciences.  But  when  tliey  returned  to  us,  we  found  they  were 
spoiled.  They  were  miserahle  runners.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
live  in  the  woods.  They  could  not  bear  hunger  and  nsold.  They 
could  not  build  a  cabin,  nof  kill  a  deer,  nor  conquer  an  enemy.  They 
bad  even  forgotten  our  language ;  so  that  not  being  able  to  serve  us  as 
warriprs,  or  hunters,  or  counsellors,  they  were  absolutely  good  for 
nothing.' 

SCHOOL   ARRANGEMENT. 

The  following  proposals  are  made  in  the  French  Jonmal  of  Edaea^ 
tion,  for  the  mettiods  of  exercises  and  punishment,  and  the  distribation 
of  time  in  an  institution  for  children. 

Kindt  of  Exercise. 
1.  Walking.    2.  Gymnastic  Exercises.    3«  Making  collections  of 
plants,  minerals,  dtc    4.  Taking  care  of  various  animals.    5w  Gar- 
dening.   6.  Athktic  games. 

Kinds  of  Punishment. 
1.  Private  reproof.  2.  Public  reproof.  3.  Reporting  the  offence 
to  the  school.  4.  Reporting  the  offence  to  the  parents.  5.  Eating 
alone.  6.  Deprivation  of  any  ordinary  enjoyment  7»  Walking  up 
and  down  in  a  solitary  alley.  Carrying  a  weight  proportioned  to  the 
strength. 

DisinbvJtion  of  TKme. 
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Intellectual  effort* 

Gymaastics. 

Amusement. 

Food  and  recreation. 

Reading  aloud. 

Sleep. 


HISTORY. 

*  Would  you  know,'  asked  an  Indian  Cazique,  <how  I  would  have 
my  children  instructed  in  the  ways  of  men? 

*  Look  at  this  handful  of  dust  gathered  from  the  golden  bed  of  the 
silver  flowing  Aracara.  What  an  infinite  number  of  particles — ^yet, 
how  few  the  grains  of  ore  which  we  prize !  How  great  the  toilwhicli 
is  necessary  to  sift  out  and  separate  them  from  the  worthless  heap  in 
which  they  are  concealed ! 
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*  Even  so,  my  friend,  is  it  with  the  hifltory  of  the  ^neratiooB  of 
men,  from  the  creation  downwards.  Events  have  passed  which  no 
tongue  can  number ;  but  the  events  which  mark  the  character  of  human 
nature,  and  which  are  worthy  of  being  treasured  op  in  our  memories, 
are  but  few,  and  only  by  the  eye  of  wisdom  to  be  distinguished. 

'Let  my  children  then  be  taught  what  these  few  events  are;  let 
them  be  spared  the  life's  labor  of  turning  over  the  mountain  of  dross 
which  time  has  heaped  up,  in  search  of  the  scattered  gems  which'  are 
to  lighten  their  path  through  the  world ;  conduct  them  at  once  into 
the  only  treasury  of  true  luiowledge— 4hat  treasury  which  philosophy 
has  gleaned  from  the  experience  of  thousands  of  generations.' 


ROCHESTER   INSTITUTE   OF   PRACTICAL   BDUCATION. 

[We  extract  the  following  notice  from  a  circular  which  we  have  re- 
ceived. We  cordially  wish  success  to  this^  and  every  efforlj  to  form  the 
mens  tana  in  corpore  sanQ,  and  sBall  rejoice  to  see  uie  example  imi- 
tated.] 

The  Rochester  JnsHtuie  of  Practiad  Education,  was  organized  in 
May  last.  It  is  intended  for  extensive  usefulness,  and  is  in  successfrtl 
operation.  Its  students  exceed  forty,  collected  from  four  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  all  equally  privileged.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
late  revivals  of  religion  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Many 
young  men  of  piety  and  talents,  have  recently  become  anxious  to 
nrepare  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  to  support  themselves  by  manual 
labor,  rather  than  burthen  the  church. 

The  Providence  which  called  for  an  institution  of  learning,  deter- 
mined its  character.  Its  aim  should  be  to  secure  to  its  members  vigor 
of  health  and  strength  of  bodily  constitution,  to  cherish  the  proper 
moral  and  reHgioos  habits,  to  develop  their  minds  in  a  direction 
adapted  to  their  high  destination,  and  to  gird  up  the  stem  and  nobler 
energies  of  the  soul  to  the  power  of  great  accomplishment  A  few 
friends  of  religion  and  learning  contributed  sufficient  to  hire  eonve* 
nient  buildings  for  one  year,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthful  part  of  Roch- 
ester, and  to  furnish  the  different  departments  of  labor,  boards  and 
instruction.  The  original  founders  and  patrons,  have  committed  the 
entire  management  of  the  Institute  to  six  directors,  chosen  every  two 
years  by  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester. 

The  department  of  labor  is  subordinate  to  higher  objects.  Experi- 
ence shows,  that  most  of  our  students  can  maintain  ten  hours  of  intense 
study,  with  three  hours  of  labor,  better  than  if  no  labor  were  required  ; 
and  that  the  punctuality  and  order  connected  with  this  department,  gives 
svstem  to  every  thing  connected  with  it  Students  of  ordinary  me- 
chanical skill,  during  the  weeks  they  are  learning  their  trade,  can 
nearly  earn  their  board  ;  and  it  is  calculated,  that  when  the  intended 
fkcilities  are  furnished,  they  will  pay  their  expenses. 

7^  membera  of  {he  huftitute  govern  themselves. — The  Directors  have 
not  prepared  a  code  of  regulations,  nor  has  the  Principal  dictated  any. 
As  rules  were  found  necessary,  the  students  consulting  for  their  own 
good,  either  together,  or  by  committees,  adopt  rules  concerning  labor^ 
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board,  devotion,  lAudy,  and  all  subjects  of  common  intevest  Officers 
of  their  own  appointment  carry  these  rules  into  operation.  liiDs 
republican  principles  arc  practically  applied.  Manual  labor,  with 
moral  truth,  does  in  fact  elevate  that  character,  and  call  forth  the  ener- 
gies of  the  soul.  Idle,  vicious,  and  ignorant  young  men,  surrounded  by 
temptations,  are  incapable  of  self -government,  and  of  course  of  the  bene- 
JUsifthe  Inatiiute. 

The  History  of  a  single  day, — ^The  students  rise  at  4  o'clock — they 
spend  15  minutes  in  prepann?  their  persons  and  rooms  for  study. 
Near  30  minutes  are  spent  in  the  Chapel,  in  reading  the  word  of  God, 
singing  and  prayer.  Before  5  they  retire  to  their  rooms  for  study. — 
Their  meals  are  at  6, 12,  and  6.  Three  minutes  are  allowed  from  the 
stroke  of  the  bell,  for  assembling  for  anv  public  exercise.  Each 
student  studies  10  hours  and  labors  3.  For  want  of  room  in  the 
mechanic's  shop,  they  are  arranged  in  three  divisions.  The  first  di- 
vision labor  from  breakfast  till  10  o'clock,  and  recite  at  11  and  5. 
The  second,  from  10  to  1,  and  recite  at  8  and  2.  The  third,  from  3  to 
6,  and  recite  at  9  and  1.  Lectures  addressed  to  aU  the  students,  ase 
before  6  A.  M.  or  after  meals.  Several  evenings  are  occupied  each 
week  in  public  exercises  or  otherwise,  the  time,  ml  9,  is  spent  in  study. 
The  only  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  student,  is  from  meals  till  toe 
next  hour,  and  this  ia  usually  occupied  with  special  duties. 

CIRCULATING   MONEY. 

We  believe  Franklin  proposed  th«  plan  of  giving  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  person  in  need,  on  condition  of  his  giving  an  equal  sum  to  another, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able.  A  gentleman  recently  constituted  two  of  hia 
fhends  lifb  members  of  the  Bible  Society,  urging  them  to  make  a 
similar  appropriation,  with  a  similar  request,  to  some  of  their  friends. 
One  of  our  cbrrespondents,  to  whom  we  sent  a  copy  of  tlie  Juvenile 
Lyre,  says ;  — '  It  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  mould  and  direct  the 
moral  feelings  of  children,  that  I  wish'  you  to  charge  me  a  copy,  and 
present  it  to  some  teacher,  with  the  hope,  that,  after  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  it,  he  will  give  it  to  a  second,  and  the  second  to  a 
third,  and  so  on.'  We  have  seldom  seen  a  better  mode  of  cireulathig' 
money,  and  other  useful  articles ;  and  we  have  put  in  circulation  a 
book  which  the  publisher's  politeness  furnished  us^ 


DISCOVERIES    ON   THE   RIVER   NIGER. 

A  report  of  the  proceedinffs  of  tlie  R^al  Geographical  Society, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  ^Lonoon  Literary  Gazette,'  contains  some  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  the  long  sought  course  of  the  Niger,  by 
Richard  and  John  Lander,  who  accompanied  Clapperton  and  Denham. 
They  reached  the  Niger  at  the  city  of  Boossa,  near  which  Park  and 
his  associates  met  their  unhappy  fate.  They  were  surprised  to  find 
the  river  here  only  a  stone's  throw  in  breadtH^  agitated  by  whirlpools, 
produced  by  the  rugged  rocks  rising  from  its  channel. 

In  tliis  neighborhood  is  the  large  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Yaoori» 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  well  fortified,  wluch  is  20  or  ^  miles 
in  circumference.  Below  Boossa  the  Niger  or  Quorra,  becomes  a 
noble  unobstructed  river,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadtii,  on  which 
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tbqy  floated  at  ease  in  their  canoe.  They  spon  met  with  ^reat  num- 
bers of  sla?e8  exposed  for  sale,  and  the  European  merchandize  for 
which  they  were  exchanged.  The  people  appeared  enterprising  and 
commarcial,  and  numbers  lived  in  their  trading  canoes.  At  Bocqua, 
they  found  a  considerable'  town,  and  additional  indications  of  Europe- 
an commerce.  In  ten  days,  after  being  taken  prisoners  and  ransomed 
by  a  king  from  the  coast,  they  reached  Kirree,  a  large  town,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Delta,  and  found  the  river  separating  into  three 
branches  of  considerable  magnitude.  They  descended  the  branch 
called  the  Aun  or  Brasse  river,  the  first  river  east  of  Cape  Formosa, 
to  the  sea,  and  after  spending  some  time  at  the  island  of  Fernandopo, 
they  returned  to  England,  where  an  account  of  their  travels  will 
speedily  be  published. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
DOMESTIC. 

CATHOLIC   f5»TlTUT101f9   IH    MltSOUai. 

Bsaides  the  College  in  St  Louis,  the  Catholics  have  flourishing  Bchools 
at  the  following  places.  1,  At  Florissant,  containing  a  large  number  of  pupils. 
a.  A  female  acnool  at  St  Louis,  containing  40  scholars.  3.  A  lar^e  institu- 
tion at  Perry  ville,  85  miles  isouth  of  St  Louis,  and  40  from  Cape  Girardeau. 
The  boys*  school  has  about  lOO  pupils,  mostly  from  Louisiana  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  female  department  is  also  consfdera- 
ble.  4;  A  Theological  9ieminary  atthe  same  place,  containing  34  or  !^  stu- 
dents. 5.  A  femue  school  is  about  commencing  at  Apple  Creek,  in  the 
same  county  with  PerryvUle.    There  is  no  Protestant  Cfollege  in  Missouri. 

JVew  York  Observer. 

TOClfO    MSH's   SOGiaTT. 

A  New  York  Yonn^  Men's  Society,  has  been  formed  auxiliary  to  the 
American  Young  Meirs  Society.  Its  objects  are  to  promote  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  ibe  young  men  of  the  city.  ^  It  is  proposed  to 
divide  the  cityinto  40  districts  and  organize  associations  in  each  or  parts  of 
the  society.  They  are  to  meet  twice  a  month,  once  for  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, prayer,  and  religious  conversation  and  lessons,  and  once  for  literary 
and  scientific  objects.  They  are  expected  to  aid  young  men  recently  arrived 
in  the  city  in  avoiding  its  dangers  and  temptations,  and  to  search  out  and 
relieve  and  instruct  the  poor.  We  rejoice  to  see  an  organization  which  may 
cherish  a  fraternal  feeling,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  among  our  youth ^the 
flower  of  our  population — ^the  hope  of  our  country. 

LVCKims. 

The  American  Spectator  informs  us,  that  there  are  Lyceums  in  eight  or  ten 
hundred  towns  in  the  United  States,  besides  County  and  State  Lyceums 

HXW   VORX   9TATB  LYCSUM. 

The  New  York  State  Lyceum  held  its  first  anniversary  meetijig  at  Utica 
«  short  time  since.  Delegates  were  present  from -several  counties.  Hon, 
Nathan  Williams,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  presided ;  and  among  the 
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addreoieB  made,  thoce  of  the  Rer.  Dr  Weeks,  mad  A.  B.  Johaaeii,  Eeq.  are 
particalarised  u  very  intereatiiiff.  The  former  spoke  on  a  new  ananfement 
of  the  Engliah  liiii|^iiafe ;  and  the  Utter  on  the  present  chaneter,  condition^ 
&c.  of  common  schools.  Mr  Brooks,  of  the  theolqgioal  school  at  New 
Hi^yen,  abo  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  interesting  manner,  on  the  defects 
^of  our  present  system  of  school  education,  and  offered  some  suggestions* 
'towards  a  plan  of  improvement.  J^ew'Ycrk  Advertiser. 

IffrLUSKCB   OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder,  of  Philadelphia,  speaking  of  the  character  of 
common  schools,  we  presume  in  that  region,  obseryes,  *  that  multitudes  of 
those  schools  are  doine  more  harm  to  the  morals  of  youth,  than  Sunday 
Schools  are  doing  gooa  '  —  that  they  are  to  a  sad  extent  *  the  habitation  of 
riot  and  misrule,  and  that  six  day's  attendance  in  the  school  room,  during 
the  week,  does  more  to  fix  the  character  of  the  young,  than  six  hours'  in- 
struction on  the  Sabbath.'  How  gj^at  are  the  exertions  making,  (and  with 
the  most  important  effects,)  to  provide  suitable  instruction  and  influence  for 
one  day  in  the  week.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  same  christian  zeal  will 
rouse  Itself  to  eflTort  in  providing  for  the  other  six  ?  '  These  things  ye  ovghi 
to  have  done,  but  not  to  have  lell  the  others  undone.* 

SUHDAV   SCHOOL   TXACHSRS. 

The  London  Sunday  School  Union,  have  engaged  some  esteemed  min- 
isters, to  deliver  lectures  to  its  teachers  on  Bibltcaf  literature,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  explain  the  Scriptures  more  fiillv  to  their  pupils.  What 
eoujd  more  advance  the  interests  of  our  own  Sunoay  Sehoob? 

rOPULAB  SUPSRSTITIOirS. 

A  premium  of  fifty  dollars  is  offered  by  the  American  Sondnijr  School 
Uiiion,  for  the  best  £ssay  on  Pcjndar  Superstitions.  An  instance  lUnstrat- 
ing  the  need  of  such  a  work,  occurred  in  the  voyage  of  the  ship,  Antarctic, 
towards  the  South  Pole.  A  small,  Uack  bird  came  on  board.  Tne  men  were 
anxious  to  kill  it;  the  captain  suffered  it  to  escape,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
the  crew  attributed  all  their  sohsequent  misfortunes. 

STVnv  OV  TBX  BIBLB. 

We  are  happy  to  see  thai  this  subject  has  occupied  an  increasing  sliare  of 
public  attention  during  the  past  year.  Prineeton  College  look  the  lead  long 
since,  in  egtabJishing  Bible  redtatums^  and  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
similar  plan  was  adopted  at  Jhnherst.  It  has  been  comiQenced  at  YeU^  with 
some  modifications^  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  now  a  part  of  the  course  at 
WaterviUe,  and  5.  Hudson.  The  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinffhuysen,  of  New  Jersey, 
recently  took  this  as  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the  students  of  Rut^rs 
College  ;  and  we  were  mtined  to  see  the  following  notice  in  an  advertise- 
ment of  Blr  Curran's  Academy  in  Philadelphia;  ^This  institution  is  de- 
signed to  give  an  education  on  the  principles  of  the  Bible;  because  it  is  be- 
lievied,  that  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  sacred  volume  in  yonth,  give  the 
best  assurance  of  future  respectability  and  usefulness.' 

OBNBVA   LYCXUM. 

An  institution  nnder  this  name,  for  the  liberal  education  of  youngmen,  is 
established  in  this  village,  under  the  Rev.  £lxazer  Latbrof.  The  plan 
is  similar  to  that  of  **  Ijm  Oneida  Institute,"  an  acount  of  which  we  pub- 
lished some  time  ago. 

PRICES   OF   SCHOOLS   A5D    BOOKS. 

A  parent  in  South  Carolina  reouests,  that  the  prices  of  education  at  varioos 
Schools  as  well  as  of  School-books,  should  be  stated.    If  teachers  and  book- 
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seUen  will  sappljr  us  with  the  neeeBsary  iniomiation  ;  as  to  their  terms,  we 
shall  cheerfallj  publish  them,  and  something  of  the  kind  will  be  found  in 
our  adTertising  columns.  To  these  we  muA  ^eneraUu  refer  for  partUult^r 
mceaiaUs  of  private  institutions,  as  it  would  be  impossiole,  if  it  would  not  be 
invidious,  to  characterize  the  few  within  our  immediate  knowledge, and  thus 
treat  others  with  implied  neglect 

We  add  the  following  account  of  terms  at  several  institutions.  At  Am^ 
her  St  Academy,  tuition  for  English,  $4 — for  the  classical  or  teachers'  de- 
partment, $5.  For  board  $0^5  to  ftl,75  per  week.  Whole  expenses  in 
the  teacher  s  family,  $110  a  year.  Monsan  Academy.,  tuition  $4  to  $5  per 
quarter — board  $1  to  $1 ,75  a  week.  PhiUips*  Andover  Academy ,  for  Teachers 
tuition,  $5  to  $8 ;  board  for  boys  $2,50  per  week ;  in  families$I  ,25  to  $2,00. 
jKuf^.Ulassical  School,  New-Brunswick,  New- Jersey,  under  the  care  of 
the  trustees  of  the  colUge.    Tuition,  $4  to  $5 ;  board  $2,50  a  week. 

The  same  parent  also  requests  advice,  as  to  the  treatment  of  a  child.  We 
must  defer  our  answer  to  a  future  number. 

JlOirSOir   ACADSMV. 

We  have  just  received  the  last  catalogue  of  this  institution,  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  this  Academy,  is  103,  of  which  60  are  males,  and  43 
females. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  American  Education  Society  receive  fk>m  the  fbnds 
of  the  institution,  from.  10  to  15  dollars  « -quarter,  with  the  free  use  of  all 
aeoessary  books,  and  comsidenble  aid  from  «  fbmale  education  society. 

LITXRART   GONVXHTIOir. 

The  m«etiag  of  this  Convention,  which  was  resolved  upon  at  the  last 
meeting  in  New  York»  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  1st.  Reports 
are  to  be  received  firom  Committees  on  several  subjects,  which  we  men* 
lioned  ia  August,  and  a  number  of  interestiiig  questions  will  be  brought  up 
fi>r  discussion.  The  objects  of  the  convention  ace  entirely  gmarol,  and  of 
the  first  importance.  Its  results  must  depend  on  the  iatterest  expressed 
by  the  friends  of  Literature  and  Education. 

uvivsRsiTT  OF  vxw  TORS  crrv. 

We  lesim  that  this  University  will  not  be  organized  until  suitable  build- 
ings are  prepared.    Its  funds  are  increasing. 

f^REION. 

nKPI.OBA«I.S   AUOVVT   09   I090KAXCS,  AUD   ITS  XITXCTi. 

Of  136  persons  committed  lo  Readinglgoal,in  England,  25  onlv  could  write, 
37  only  eould  read,  and  76  could  neitlur  read  nor  write.  Of  30  prisoners 
tried  at  Abingdon,  6  only  oould  read  and  write ;  11  could  read  imperfectly, 
the  other  19  were  whoUy  uneducated.  Of  79  prisoners  convicted  at  Ayles- 
bury, only  30  could  read  and  write.  Of  332  committed  for  trial  at  Winches- 
ter, 106  could  neither  read  nor  writer  Nearly  the  whole  number  were  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  rel^^kms  knowledge.  Otf*  50 
.  pasoners,  put  on  trial  at  Ijswes,  13  only  eould  reid  and  write,  IScould  read 
uiperfecUy^  only  one  eauU  read  tostt.  About  one  ka^  of  the  persons  com- 
mitted to  Maidstone  gaol  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  neany  the  whole 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  true  religion. 

XDUCATION   AT  TOIYOATABOO,  IS   THX   PACIFIC    OCSAK. 

The  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society  of  England  have  stations  on  this  island 
«t  Kehefo,  and  Nukualofa.  They  have  schools  for  teaching  the  natives  the 
elementaiy  branches  of  education  at  both  these  places,  as  well  as  at  several 
villages  in  the  interior.  Nearly  the  whole  population,  old  and  young,  ap- 
pear anxious  to  learn,  and  are  said  to  be  perpetually  teasing  the  missionaries 
for  books.    The  school  at  Nukualolk  sometimes  numbers  fifty  penKms,  em- 
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htweinf  men,  women  and  children.  There  is  also  a  echool  at  this  place, 
ezcluuvely  lor  females.  Many  of  the  pupile  read,  and  some  of  them  writ* 
a  fair  hand  already.  Great  complaint  is  however  made  of  the  want  of  hooka, 
slates,  pencils,  &c.,  for ,  the  pupils ;  to  some  extent,  written  lessons  areiat 
present  substituted  for  books. 

EDUCATIOlf    IN    LIBERIA. 

The  literary  and  relij^ous  advantage  of  this  colony  have  already  becom« 
considerable.  The  lAoeria  Herald,  a  monthly  newspaper,  is  conducted  bv 
J.  Russworm,  a  colonist,  and  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College.  Sez  schoofjs 
are  in  successful  operation,  and  recent  methods  have  been  aoopted  to  secure 
the  education  of  every  child  in  the  colony.  Surrounding  tribes  are  beein'^ 
BJng  to  derive  the  same  advantages.  From  the  neighboring  clans,  100  chil- 
dren are  now  attending  the  school  in  Liberia.  Sunday  Schools,  are  also 
well  attended.  yermont  CironieU, 

EDirCATlOir   IN   LOWER  CA1IAD4. 

To  every  well  wisher  of  the  country^  it  must  be  a  gratifying  circnmstance 
to  watch  the  progte^  which  JBducatioa  has  made  within  this  Piovioee, 
under  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  late  appn^riations.  The  amoant 
drawn  out  of  the  public  chest  in  18S&  for  the  most  important  part  of  whal 
ongbt  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  was  £13,785, 16a,  3d, 
while  in  18^,  it  had  sweUed  up  to  £36,019,  Ip,  2d.  The  number  of  SchoU 
am  which  in  1829  received  the  benefit  of  theee  appropriations,  was  upwards 
of  18,000;  whUe  in  1830  they  drew  upwards  of  40,000.  In  1831  it  is  ex- 
peoted  that  80,000  children  will  be  receiving  education ',  which,  judging  by 
the  school  returns  of  New  York,  will  be  about  one  child  in  two  out  or  the 
whole  popnlation. 

During  the  year  1690,  by  the  returns  of  the  elementary  schools  receiving 
the  benefiU  of  the  late  acts,  it  would  appear  that  £16,267=^70,  lid,  hud 
been  expended  in  paying  the  salaries  of  masters,  having  the  charge  of 
16,591  pay  scholars,  and  of  21  fiSSi  pauper  children,  making  a  total  of 
38, 213  children,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  the  average  cost  of  each  scholar. 

Montreal  Gazette. 

PROGRESS   or  ^EDUCATION  IK  TBB  RtTSSlAlT  PROVINCE   OP   GEORGIA. 

On  this  country's  becoming  a  Russian  Province  in  160S,  the  government 
•established  a  school  at  Teflis,  which  in  1804  was  changed  into  a  foundation 
for  the  education  of  the  nobles.  In  1807,  it  was  changed  into  a  gymnasium 
of  four  classes,  and  the  plan  of  instruction  waamodi&d  by  Qen.  Vermoloff, 
in  1809,  so  as  to  oomprise,  instead  of  instruction  in  Latin  sad  German,  the 
Tartaric  language,  which  is  the  (NrevaiUng  tongue  there.  He  also  added 
some  branches  of  military  instruction.  The  establishment  contained  about 
300  pnpils  during  oech  year,  but  was  still  only  a  place  of  education  for  the 
•Oeorgiao  nobility.  But  in  Mav,  1830,  the  government  eetablished  in  the 
province,  instead  of  this  school,  one  gymnasium  at  Teflis  and  20  district 
achools.  To  the  gymnasium,  which,  at  its  opening,  received  298  pnpila, 
there  are  attached  exhibitions  or  allowances  ma  tho  rtate,  to  maintain  40 
pupils,  children  of  the  noUes,  officers  and  functionaries. 

Quafiurly  Journal  of  Edueatiofti. 

EDUCATION  IN   TAE   HIGHLANDS.    (SCOTLAND.) 

According  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  the  Highlands,  read  at  tne  general  meeting  in  Inverness,  in  Oc- 
tober last  and  recently  published,  the  schools  in  their  connection  are  rap- 
idly dispelling  the  ignorance  which  has  long  prevailed  in  their  districts,  and 
ere  effecting  a  salutary  change  in  the  menu  habits  of  the  inhabitants.  Tlie 
number  of  schools  iB  stated  to  amount  to  511,  and  they  are  attended  by 
37,000  scholars.  ft. 
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ORPI^AN    SHdOL   15   GRCKCI. 

The  '  Ophanotrophion  '  at  Egina,  a  spacioas  edifice,  affords  education  to 
the  children  whom  the  French  government  have  redeemed  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  to  the  offspring  of  indigent  parents.  Its  present  number  of  pupils  is  about 
407.  They  are  instructed  in  the  elementarv  branches  of  education  ;  and 
afterwards  taiight  the  mechanical  arts  under  some  other  roof.  Ancient 
Gjeek  forms  part  of  the  course  laid  down.  M.  Mustoxidi,  a  Greek  of  Corfu, 
whose  works  have  entitled  him  to  the  honor  of  being  appointed  a  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  French  Institute;  is  the  Epnor  of  the  ^  Orphano- 
trophion.'  Through  his  sealons  instrumentality  a  museum  has  been  termed 
in  it,  which  contains  numerousarcbeoloffical  remains,  brought  together  from 
various  parts  of  Greece.  This  is  one  of  the  first  establishinents  which  have 
been  founded  by  the  present  government.  lb. 


NOTICES. 


Roman  Antiquities  and  Ancient  Mythology,  for  Classical  Schools. 
By  Charles-  K.  Dillaway,  A.  M.  Instructpr  in  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School.    Boston,  1831, 12mo.  pp.  161. 

There  has  been,  so  far  as  ^we  know,  no  work  which  has  answered  fblly 
the  purposes  for  which  this  is  intended.  The  various  books  of  Antiquities 
and  Mythology  to  which  scholars  have  had  access,  have  been,  on  several 
accounts,  unsuitable  for  schools.  They  have  accordingly  been  sometimes 
in  the  teachers'  hands,  but  not  often  in  those  of  &e  pupils.  Hie  work  be- 
fore us  supplies  this  want ;  and  so  far  as  we  caft  jv^g^  ftom  a  somewhat 
cursory  examination,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  This,  or  some  similar 
compend,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  classical  school. 

We  are  aware  that  the  subject  of  mythoiogv  \p  one  of  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy ;  and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  It  better  treated,  than  in  this 
work.  But  while  it  is  a  question,  how  far  the  vices  of  the  Pagan  Pantheon 
should  be  presented  to  children,  it  certainly  appears  not  less  dangerous,  to 
leave  a  boy  to  entertain  respect  for  a  being,  who,  as  he  is  afler wards  to 
discover,  is  an  example  of  the  grossest  (>rofiigacy .  One  thin?  at  least  should 
be  done.  The  term  mythology  should  be  so  distinctly  explained,  and  the 
faimloua  and  vmoortky  character  of  the  Deities,  so  frequently  referred  to, 
that  it  may  be  attodaied  with  every  readUctian  of  them,  and  we  doubt  indeed 
the  expediency  of  using  the  historical  style  in  desoribhig  them.  Above  all, 
they  should  be  contrasted  with  the  Grod  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  their  exis- 
tence,  and  attributes,  and  powers;  and  then  there  would  be  less- danger  of 
transferring  the  idea  of  fable  to  every  system  of  religion,  as  is  so  often 
done  by  the  profound  classical  scholar. 

The  Greek  Primitives  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal ;  to  which 
are  added  rules  for  Derivation  or  the  Formation  of  Words,  Selected 
chiefly  from  Buttman's  Greek  Grammar.    Boston,  12mo.  pp.  183 

Modem  Literature  is  very  much  indebted  to  a  company  of  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastics, who  in  the  17th  century  occupied  a  monastery  a  few  miles  west 
of  Paris,  called  Port  Royal.  They  cultivated  the  ancient  languages,  and 
published  grammars  and  other  works,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  them.   Their 
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works  have  been  the  foundation  of  many  philological  works  in  fVance.  Eng- 
land, and  America.  One  of  those  works  was  entitled  '  The  garden  of 
Greek  Roots/  consisting  of  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  contained  a  collec- 
tion of  the  principal  primitives  of  the  Greek  language^  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. Ttie  work  before  us  is  substantially  a  re-publication  of  this  first 
fart,  (the  other  being  much  less  important,)  or  rather  of  an  English  trans- 
lation of  it,  made  by  Nugent  in  1748.  It  must  be  a  very  yaluaSe  assistant 
to  the  Greek  students,  especially  with  the  improvements  introduced  by  the 
American  Editor. 

Christian  Almanac.  New  York,  Philadelpia,  &c.  Porter's  Health 
Almanac.  Philadelphia.  British  Almanac.  London.  Almanac  des 
Bona  Consuls.  Paris. 

These  unpretending,  but  useful  little  works,  were  established  in  order  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  ridiculous  and  oflen  pernicious  records  of  astrology 
and  superstition,  which  were  formerly  circulated  under  the  name  of  alma- 
nacs. They  contain  ail  the  ordinary  astronomical  information,  adapted, 
cither  by  separate  columns,  or  in  distinct  editions,  to  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  the  principal  places  in  our  country ;  and  instead  of  astrology  and 
worn  out  or  ridiculous  jests  and  proverbs  and  predictions  of  weather,  in 
every  vacant  comer  of  the  almanac,  and  a  number  of  pages  succeeding-^ 
are  occupied  with  useful  information  in  arts,  agriculture,  and  statistics, 
maxims  of  health  and  temperance,  and  anecdotes  and  extracts,  suited  to 
promote  morality  and  religion.  Publications  of  this  kind  have  done  in- 
calculable good,  if  it  were  only  in  the  exclusion  of  evil;  and  deserve  the 
patronage  of  every  friend  of  improvement. 

Essays  on  School  Keeping,  d&c.  By  an  Experienced  Teacher. 
Philadelphia.    J.  Grigg.    18mo.  pp.  199. 

While  this  work  does  not  exhibit,  by  any  nwans,  the  originality  of  Mr 
Hall's  Ifectures  on  School  Keeping,  and  seems  to  suppose  a  degree  of  ig- 
norance, which,  we  hope,  does  not  generally  prevail  on  this  subjec^  it  con- 
tains many  TohuMs  hints  for  teachers.  More  than  half  the  volume  is  ooeo- 
pied  with  extracts  from  some  of  the  best  authors  on  education,  which  are 
generally  well  selected  and  importaJuL  We  hope  it  may  reach  many,  to 
whom  Mr  JEiall's  book  is  unknown. 

Biblical  Manual,  contuninsr  brief  illustrations  of  various  Scripture 
tables,  &c.,  collected  from  Adam  Clark,  Jahn,  Buck,  Dwight,  &c.  Bj 
Horace  Spaulding,  Superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School.  Boston.  J. 
Loring.  pp.  72. 

We  presume  the  plan  of  this  work  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  moat 
pressing  wants  of  the  writer*s  pupils;  and  we  think  is  sdmirably  adapted  to 
supply  them.  It  contlins  such  an  historical  account  of  the  several  books 
which  compose  the  Bible,  and  their  Authors  and  divisions,  as  we  have  in 
vain  sought  for,  in  a  compendious  formv  To  this  are  added  an  account  of 
the  ancient  divisions  of  time  and  weights  and  measures,  Scripture  Chronol- 
ogy, and  a  very  interesting  tabular  view  of  the-  Jewish  Oidendar.  We 
have  seen  nothing  which  so  well  deserves  the  name  of  a  Biblical  Ma$nuU  ;- 
and  few  books  which  conlprise  so  much  valuable  information,  witiiin  thecoma 
pass  of  72  pages,  and  at  a  price  so  moderate. 
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Art.  I. — Sketches  or  Hofwyl. 

LZTTSR  XXII. 

Rdiguna  Educatioru 

My  Dear  Friend — In  my  last  letter,  I  described  to  you 
the  course  by  which  Fellenberg  believes,  that  a  child  must 
be  led  to  the  dements  of  religious  truth ;  beginning  with  the 
affectionate  care  and  tender  caresses  of  the  mother,  which  open 
his  mind  to  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Preserver  and  Ben- 
efactor, to  whose  works  he  is  directed  as  the  evidence  of  his 
existence,  and  carrying  him  on  by  a  course  of  lessons  founded 
on  the  observation  of  himself  and  those  around  him,  attended 
with  the  examples  and  instructions  of  the  Bible,  to  a  practical 
conception  of  die  great  duties  of  life. 

I  quoted  his  remark,  that  '  we  see  even  in  our  own  day, 
that  every  thing  which  parents^  which  nature,  which  conscience^ 
and  the  observation  of  our  own  hearts  can  accomplish  for  the 
moral  development  of  children  is  inadequaie.  It  is  on  this 
account,  that  the  aid  which  Scripture  history  affords  should  be 
welcome  to  every  educator.'  He  therefore  makes  it  a  part  of 
the  course  of  regular  instruction  at  the  earliest  period,  when 
the  child  is  capable  of  understanding  its  simple  narratives. 
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Scripture  history  is  peculiarly  important,  because  it  informs 
us  of  the  agency  and  superintendence  of  the  Deity  in  the  events 
of  this  world.  General  history  is  not  therefore  unnecessary, 
or  useless*  It  embraces  an  account  of  many  excellent  men, 
often  in  circumstances  more  analagous  to  our  own,  and  serves 
tQ  illustrate  and  confirm  the  lessons  derived  from  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  far,  he  observes,  we  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  sphere 
of  *  what  may  be  called  Natural  Religion,^  and  as  some  doubts 
have  been  suggested  concerning  his  views  of  Revelation,  you 
will  be  gratified  with  a  full  account  of  his  views,  in  his  own 
language,  addressed  to  his  assistants,  at  a  period  when  eflbrts 
had  been  made,  witli  too  much  success,  to  undermine  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  his  pupils. 

He  remarks,  that  if  all  our  observations  of  the  objects  of  na- 
ture, and  tlie  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  history  of  man 
Mead  usito  the  Deity  as  the  Creator  and  the  Moral  Governor 
of  the  world,  how  ought  we  to  welcome  a  revelation  from  him/ 
— *  A  revelation  that  harmonizes  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with 
the  instructions  which  have  been  already  afforded  iis,  in  so 
many  ways,  in  the  sphere  of  what  is  termed  Natural  Religion, 
concerning  our  highest  good ;  and  adds  security  to  our  faith, 
which  might  be  impaired  by  the  strength  of  common  opinion, 
if  no  higher  sanction  was  afforded ;  and  it  were  left  solely  to 
the  support  of  our  weakness  and  frailty— A  revelation,  which 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  sunk  in  selfishness,  inculcates  the  most 
extensive,  the  noblest  benevolence ;  which  teaches  us  to  love 
even  our  enemies,  and  to  do  them  good ;  which  recommends 
it,  not  merely  by  words  but  by  actions ;  which  excites  us  to 
practice  it,  by  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  (as  all  admit) 
voluntarily  endured  the  greatest  sufferings,  and  gave  himself  to 
the  death  of  the  cross,  for  the  sake  of  our  race — A  revelation, 
comprising  a  moral  law,  which  the  eighteen  centuries  that  have 
since  elapsed,  have  been  as  little  able  to  excel,  as  preceding 
ages  were  to  attain,  in  purity ;  and  a  code  of  moral  instruction 
which  penetrates  the  sanctuaries  of  human  nature,  which 
leaves  no  depths  and  no  heights  of  it  unexplored,  and  is  adapt- 
ed to  all  its  peculiarities — ^A  revelation,  which  has  continued  to 
advance  in  its  triumphs  over  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  men, 
for  1800  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  weaknesses  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  committed  ;  has  maintained  itself  against  all  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies ;  and  through  all  these  contests,  as  through 
a  series  of  confirming  and  purifying  trials,  has  become  the  high- 
est glory  of  Humanity  and  Divinity.' 
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<  How  is  it  possible,  that  such  a  revelation,  when  exhibited, 
should  not  be  embraced  by  human  spirits^  especially  at  a  peri- 
od in  which  miserable  indifference,  or  sometimes  even  worse 
fanaticism,  play  their  corrupting  game  with  the  highest  good  of 
our  race,  and  its  only  means  of  safety,  b  a  maoDer  more  pre- 
sumptuous and  bold  than  ever  before.  Never  could  the  ex- 
alted character  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  more  appropriately  present^ 
ed  to  the  adoration  of  our  race  than  at  this  moment.  Never 
could  the  imitation  of  the  example  he  has  given  us  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  ign6rant,  the  direction  of  the  wandering,  aod 
the  deliverance  of  the  worid  from  evil,  be  more  strongly  rec* 
ommended  to  the  true  philanthropist.' 

*  Were  Christian  faith  withdrawn  from  us,  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  only  soil  in  which  the  tender  shoots  of  good 
which  appear  in  childhood,  can  be  trained  to  produce  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  sanctifying  fruits.' 

<  We  establish  our  institutions  upon  the  basis  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. We  proceed,  in  the  commencement  of  our  labors, 
upon  the  essential  principles  and  conditions  of  the  Gospel. 
Every  sound  system  of  education  must  rest  on  the  instructions 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  those  instructions  is  given  the  substance 
of  its  theory;  the  best  practical  example  for  the  educator  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  Saviour  of  men ;  and,  in  the  result,  we  should 
aim  at  no  other  object,  than  tlie  realization  of  that  kingdom  of 
Grod,  to  which  he  has  directed  mankind.' 

^  The  great  traits  of  the  character  of  Christ,  may,  at  the 
commencement,  seem  to  oiu*  pupils  like  the  first  dawning  rays 
of  the  morning,  which  are  scattered  and  almost  lost  in  the 
clearness  of  an  unclouded  horizon.  The  mind  of  the  child  at 
this  period,  is  far  from  being  capable  of  comprehending  his 
divine  love,  embracing  all  mankind  with  inexhaustible  and 
profound  sympathy ;  his  unbounded  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
our  race.  We  should  therefore  do  weU,  to  let  this  exhibition 
rest  upon  his  mind,  sometime  after  it  is  first  presented,  before 
we  attempt  to  follow  out  this  important  subject  into  all  its 
details.' 

The  study  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History,  it  is  observed, 
will  enrich  the  mind  with  subjects  for  comparison  and  illustra- 
tion ;  and  enable  the  pupil  to  perceive  the  pre-eminence  of 
Christianity  over  all  the  superstitions  of  those  cultivated  natioBS, 
aad  the  philosophy  of  their  wise  men.  It  will  also  show  him 
the  urgent  need  of  a  revelation,  and  prepare  him  for  a  more 
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complete  course  of  Scripture  History,  in  which  the  life,  char- 
acter and  mstructioDS  of  Christ,  should  be  more  fully  exhibited. 

The  portion  of  the  course  I  hav^e  now  described,  is  designed 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  pupils  of  various  sects,  Catholics, 
Greeks,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed,  which  are  found  in  the  in- 
stitution. In  establishing  the  in^itution  for  aU  sectSj  Fellenberg 
feels  bound  to  cherisb,  rather  than  impair  their  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  therefore  avoids  all  doctri- 
nal instruction,  which  could  excite  doubts  or  hostility.  It  is  in- 
tended rather  to  be  a  course  of  Christian  morality,  comprising 
the  general  duties  we  owe  towards  Grod,  as  weU  as  those  to- 
wards man.  He  also  considers  it  hazardous  to  present  the  diffi- 
cult or  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion  too  early  to  the  minds 
of  children.  In  calling  upon  them  to  attend  to  subjects  entirely 
beyond  their  comprehension,  and  incapable  of  application  to 
their  own  circumstances,  they  acquire  the  habit,  either  of  list- 
ening with  indifference  to  the  most  important  of  subjects,  or 
of  employing  words,  without  ideas ;  both  equally  pernicious  to 
their  btellectual  im{H:ovement,  and  their  religious  teeling. 

He  also  adopts,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  the  declaration 
of  our  Saviour :  ^  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.'  He  believes  the  best 
preparation  for  understanding  and  valuing  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  to  implant  its  spirit  in  the  heart,  and  accustom  the 
'  pupil  to  act  it  out  in  the  life.  . 

It  is  for  want  of  an  analogous  sympathy  or  feeling,  that  the 
world  so  often  consider  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  Chiistian,  ex- 
travagant, and  his  conduct  quixotic.  Indeed,  both  reason  and 
experience  combine  to  show  us,  that  it  is  not  until  die  child 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  benevolent  feelings, 
and  to  their  display  in  action,  that  he  can  understand  the  assu- 
rance :  ^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  It  is  not 
until  he  has  made  a  multitude  of  unsuccessful  effi)rts,  to  wdk 
steadily  in  the  course  which  duty  and  prudence  point  out  to 
him,  that  he  can  realize  his  need  of  aid  and  guidance,  or  attach 
any  value  to  the  command^'  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraidetfa  not.' 

In  this  portion  of  education  especially,  it  is  important  that 
action  shodd  foUow  instruction ;  diat  practice  should  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  theory ;  that  the  pupil  may  never  be 
left  to  consider  his  relidous  sentiments,  as  a  thing  separated 
from  his  ordinary  life.    It  is  indispensaUe  that  tt^  habit  be 
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early  formed.  Whoever  has  not  been  accustomed  from  '  his 
infancy,  in  every  part  of  his  intercourse  with  others,  to  observe 
the  rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you,"  even  to  the  most  minute  details  of  doing  and  refrain- 
ing, and  with  conscientious  care,  will  not  learn  at  a  later  period 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  this  fundamental  rule  of  the  moral 
law,  without  the  greatest  difficulty.'  Hence  the  frequent  im- 
perfectioDS  of  daily  conduct,  in  those  who  seem  anxious  to  do 
their  duty. 

But  in  addition  to  this  Elementary  and  Practical  course^ 
each  pupil  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  bis 
ovnx  church,  whose  daily  duty  it  is  to  introduce  him  to  the 
DoctrintM  of  Christianity^  as  professed  by  his  parents.  Ilia 
course  of  Scripture  History  is  continued,  or  reviewed,  and  por- 
tions are  committed  to  memory.  Portions  or  books  of  die 
Scriptures  are  next  read,  and  explained  in  a  critical  manner* 
A  summary  of.  Christian  Doctrines  and  Duties,  expressed  in 
the  most  simple  scriptural  language,  concludes  the  instructi(Xi 
of  the  inferior  classes. 

The  higher  cl^^es  study  a  more  extended  Scriptural  Cate- 
chism of  Christian  Doctrine  as  connected  with  Natural  Reli- 
gion and  morals.  The  explanation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  and  finally,  general  views  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
complete  the  course  of  religious  instruction. 

T^e  public  service  of  the  Sabbath  is  conducted  by  Fellen- 
berg,  and  one  of  the  clergymen,  altemateiy*  Two  religious 
lessons  are  given  to  each  ckiss  during  the  week,  and  the  pupils 
are  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  discourse  of  the  preced- 
ing Sunday,  and  receive  explanations  on  points  which  may 
not  have  been  understood. 

With  those  who  are  unwilling  to  receive  religious  lessons,  no 
compulsbn  is  used.  Time  is  given  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
and  soften  their  dispositions,  and  they  are  left  to  acquire  grad- 
ually the  spirit  of  tlie  institution. 

Such  is  the  course  of  religious  instruction  adopted  by  Fel- 
lenberg,  to  meet  the  wants  and  the  prejudices  of  the  various 
sects  for  whom  his  mstitutions  have  been  opened.  The  task  is 
one  of  difficulty,  which  few  would  be  willing  to  undertake,  and 
while  mere  spectators  will  be  disposed  to  regard  the  system  as 
too  rigid  or  too  liberal,  according  to  their  respective  opinions, 
I  feel  bound  to  sav,  that  I  found  the  -spirit  of  Christianity  per- 
vadbg  the  daily  tntercoune  and  habits  of  Hofwyl,  to  a  degree 
which  I  have  seldom  witnessed  in  a  public  institution. 
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rin  our  number  foe  September,  we  commenced  an  account  of  a  rf/brm  in  a 
Yillage  school  in  Germany.  We  now  present  the  remainder,  which  we 
think  will  be  equally  inteiesting  to  e^ery  friend  of  improvement] 

If  children  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  habits  of  mischief^ 
\  think  that  they  hereby  lay  the  foundation  for  a  bad  character 
when  they  have  grown  up ;  but  I  do  not  consider  such  conduct  as 
absolutely  criminal.  I  would  have  the  teacher  observe  care- 
fully the  conduct  and  character  of  the  children,  and  remember, 
that  thoughtlessness,  and  a  certain  predilection  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  senses,  are  characteristic  of  the  age.  Fatigued 
and  soured,  as  he  often  is,  by  his  laborious  duties,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  active  and  mischievous  boys,  he  is 
sometimes  uncertain  what  to  do.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  parish  to  interest  themselves  in  such  a  teacher.  They 
should  win  him  over  gradually  to  their  confidence,  and  inn- 
press  him  with  the  behef,  that  one  who  puts  great  confidence 
m  children,  succeeds  iar  better  than  he  who  puts  a  very 
limited  confidence  in  them  ;  and  that  the  teacher  who  uses  vio- 
lent and  frequent  chastisement,  impairs  his  own  health  and  coo- 
tentnient,  and  does  injury  to  children. 

The  teacher  of  the  school  in  this  village,  has  gradually  fallen 
m  with  my  views  in  regard  to  a  mild  and  affectionate  treatment 
of  children,  and  by  acting  upon  them,  has  made  his  school  a 
scene  of  enjoyment,  instead  of  a  gloomy  prison.  He  begins 
and  closes  punctuaUy.  During  vacations,  he  proves  abundantly 
that  he  cannot  enjoy  hiiQself  away  fi*om  his  duties.  He  has 
firequently  remarked  to  me,  that  he  finds  diildren  less  inclined 
to  study  and  to  good  manners,  after  vacation,  than  they  were 
before ;  though  for  my  part,  I  consider  relaxation  as  essential  to 
their  health. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that 
we  have  no  code  of  punishments*  By  the  constant  presence 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  public  examination  by  the  minister, 
every  crime  is  prevented.  Levity,  foi^etfulness,  and  negli- 
gence, are  treated  as  such,  and  we  are  careful  to  distinguish 
between  vices  of  the  heart,  and  those  which  originate  firom  a 
weakness  of  understanding.  The  negligent  child  is  called  to 
account,  is  admonished^  and  for  a  i^ort  time  is  disgraced. 
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Children  vthfx  are  frequendy  tardy,  or  who  stay  away  too  often, 
are  reported  to  the  Inspector,  who  in  this  case,  is  the  minister, 
and  he  confers  with  them  and  with  their  parents.  The  frequent 
presence  of  the  Inspector  at  the  beginning  of  school,  and  the 
possibility  of  receiving  admonition  from  him,  stimulates  the 
children  to  be  punctual  at  school,  and  obliges  parents  to  fur- 
nish them  their  meals,  seasonably.  It  is  only  when  a  child 
is  uniformly  stubborn  and  disobedient,  when  he  exposes 
himself  to  punishment  by  some  great  crime,  that  he  receives 
chastisement  from  this  instructor.  All  petty  offences  are  re- 
ported by  the  teacher  to  the  Inspector,  and  he  attends  to  them 
when  he  examines  the  school.  He  orders  the  child  to  attend 
him  after  school,  and  keeps  him  shut  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
To  this  punishment,  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  resort  but 
twice,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  school.  Since 
tickets  and  the  book  of  credits  were  given  up,  the  only  re- 
wards existing  are  those  which  are  natural;  and  which  consist 
in  the  confidence  of  .their  guardians,  friendly  looks  and  words, 
and  little  expressions  of  commendation. 

The  reformation  of  instrvcHoUy  was  the  last  thing  to  which 
I  devoted  my  attention.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  love  of  order, 
punctuality,  and  cleanliness,  and  a  regard  to  the  laws  of  Grod, 
ought  to  be  awakened,  before  the  means  of  knowledge  are 
increased  ;  for  1  consider  order  and  punctuality,  as  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  in  mental 
improvement.  Knowledge  and  skill,  without  method,  without 
a  regard  to  laws  and  a  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  are 
of  no  avail  in  making  either  good  citizens  or  good  men ;  und  it 
is  a  principal  object  of  a  school,  to  form  citizens  for  this  world 
and  for  heaven. 

The  children  are  divided  into  three  classes^  according  to  their 
skill  ia  reading.  The  first  class  learn  the  alphabet  and  spel- 
ling. I  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  tlie  improved  mode  of 
teaching  the  alphabet,  because  the  teacher  disliked  it ;  and 
I  have  found  from  experience,  that  that  method  of  instruc- 
tion succeeded  best  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  teacher's 
own  mind  and  habits.  The  success  of  a  school  depends  more 
on  his  good  will  and  activity,  than  on  any  particular  methods 
of  instruction.  The  second  class  read  words  and  learn  to  ac- 
cent. The  ihirdy  or  highest  class,  are  full  readers ;  and  are 
taught  to  understand  and  utter  impressively  what  they  read.  To 
benefit  the  children,  and  make  them  skilful  in  speaking  and  in 
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speDiiig,  they  perform  these  exercises  in  chonUj  ot  aU  at  the 
same  titne^  a  plan  which  pleases  them  verj  much.  In  spelling 
and  reading,  parents  can  assist  children  ;  and  aid  is  in  this  way 
very  generally  derived  from  parents  in  tliis  village.  In  a)l  three 
of  the  classes,  after  exercising  die  whole  together,  each  child 
is  called  upon  individually  to  sustain  an  examination,  and  some- 
times the  usual  exercises  are  suspended  entirely,  for  the  sake 
of  practising  an  inattentive  child.  In  order  to  introduce  an  ex- 
pressive and  simple  method,  I  undertook  to  conduct  the  ele- 
mentary reading  myself,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  instructor. 

Good  reading,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  that  which  is  animated, 
and  in  which  a  proper  sound  is  given  to  letters,  but  also  that  io 
which  proper  accent  and  modulation  are  used,  to  make  it  un- 
derstood and  felt — such  reading,  seems  to  be  very  much  ne- 
glected, and  we  rarely  find  correct,  much  less  expressive  read- 
ing, in  schools.  A  child,  from  a  want  of  care  in  instructing  him, 
accustoms  himself  to  a  want  of  reflection  dn  reading,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  becomes  thoughdess  and  mechanical  on 
more  important  occasions,  and  even  during  divbe  worship  in 
the  chdrch.  In  this  way,  the  school,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
arouse  and  employ  his  lAind,  renders  him  attentive  only  to 
words.  I  employ  a  very  simple  method  to  make  good  readers, 
or  at  least  to  make  children  understand  what  they  read.  If  a 
child  reads  without  expression,  I  say  to  him ;  '  Read  that  pas- 
sage again ;  I  observe  that  you  do  not  understand  it.  loa 
must  give  me  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.'  He  may  perhaps 
be  obliged  to  read  it  several  times  before  he  understands  it ; 
but  he  will  at  last  succeed,  and  acquire  the  proper  accent  and 
expression.  To  make  children  read  with  feeling,  the  teach^ 
must  set  them  the  example,  and  let  them  repeat  together  after 
him. 

For  instruction  in  uniting^  children  are  divided  likewise 
into  three  classes.  The  elementary  strokes  are  drawn,  upon 
the  smaU  black  boards  for  the  lowest  class,  and  these '  are  co- 
pied by  them  upon  slates.  The  drawings  on  the  boards  are 
very  large,  so  that  the  form  may  be  distinct ;  and  regularity  more 
than  beauty  is  observed  in  their  formation.  The  second  and 
first  class  write  after  copies,  and  these  classes  I  have  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  skilful  penman,  from  a  neighboring  town. 
Both  engraved  and  written  copies  are  shown  to  them.  The  for- 
mer present  them  with  an  ideal,  which  they  can  never  attain, 
though  it  serves  to  stimulate  them;  the  latter  with  an  example 
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of  fine  writing  which  it  is  within  their  power  to  0qua1.  The 
second  class  write  sentences  of  a  single  line  in  length ;  the  first 
class  longer  sentences,  which  convey  much  useful  knowledge. 
The  teacher  prepares  pens  while  out  of  school,  and  distributes 
them  to  the  pupils,  when  tliey  are  arranged  at  their  seats.  The 
first  class  mend  their  own  pens,  and  the  third,  write  with  slate 
pencils.  All  the  three  classes  are  uniformly  under  the  charge 
of  the  teacher ;  and  he  can  communicate  mstruction  to  each 
child,  by  going  behind  the  benches. 

Writing  books  and  slates  are  all  ruled.  The  slates  and  the 
writing  books  of  the  second  clas3,  are  ruled  alike,  and  this  is 
found  to  operate  favorably  on  a  pupil  when  he  is  removed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  I  am  happy  to  state  for  the  credit 
of  the  instructor,  that  by  his  efficiency  in  the  writing  department, 
many  scholars  write  a  beautiful,  &nd  all  a  legible  hand.  In 
aid  of  the  teacher,  it  is  required  that  the  pupils  present  their 
books,  when  written  full,  to  the  Inspector.  He  examines  them, 
passes  judgment  upon  them,  and  conmiends  especially  neat- 
ness in  the  use  of  them. 

Instruction  in  orthography  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  all 
the  classes.  While  the  higher  classes  .are  writing  wor^s  upon 
their  slates  which  the  teacher  gives  out,  he  attends  to  the  smal- 
ler classes,  making  a  sbgle  child  spell  alone,  and  sometimes  all 
the  children  together.  The  larger  children  are  obliged  to  give 
the  principles  or  rules  of  correct  spelling,  ia  case  of  any  mis- 
take. The  small  children  repeat  these  rules  together,  so  that 
on  their  transfer  to  the  higher  classes,  they  rtiay  be  familiar 
with  them.  No  particular.instruction  is  given  as  to  conversation. 
If  the  instructor  speaks  correctly,  I  think  the  study  of  special 
rules  is  unnecessary.  Readiness  and  accurate  expression  in 
speaking,  seem  to  me  more  important  for  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  system  of  grammar,  with 
its  unsetded  etymologies,  and  nice  distinctions  in  syntax.  The 
inflection  and  conjugation  of  words,  they  can  learn  correctly 
enough,  icom  that  experience  which  the  practical  pursuits  of 
life  will  give  them. 

To  the  instruction  in  singin^j  which  occupied  two  hours  in 
every  week,  I  attended  myself.  My  principal  object  in  doing 
this,  was  to  improve  the  singing  in  the  church,  by  adopting 
melodious,  soft,  and  simple  music,  and  consequently  to  improve 
the  singing  throughout  the  whole  parish.  I  had  m  view  also  the 
introduction  of  better  songs  among  the  people,  through  the  me- 
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dium  of  lively  youdi,  and  thereby  gradually  to  soften  their  voices 
and  their  feelings,  and  to  awaken  a  higher  and  purer  taste  in  the 
choice  of  their  amusements.  To  accomplish  these  objects 
speedily,  and  with  certainty,  1  first  exercised  the  scholars  care- 
fully on  the  tones,  arid  endeavored,  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  diatoiiic  scale,  to  make  them  sound  each  note  with  a 
soft  and  correct  expression.  They  emulated  each  other  in  this 
employment,  and  strove  to  imitate  the  learner.  The  scale 
was  marked  out  upon  the  black  board ;  and  after  they  had  be- 
come skilful  in  it,  they  were  carried  forward  into  tunes.  Here 
they  were  taught  to  keep  time,  to  accent  properly,  &tc.  and  bjr 
pursuing  a  systematic  course,  they  became  at  last  able  to  sing 
with  propriety  and  with  effect.  As  a  recompense  for  their 
diligence  in  learning  to  sing,  three  small  hooks  of  music  were 
presented  by  the  Inspector  to  each  child.  Each  ccmtained 
simple  selections  from  the  most  approved  authors,  which  were 
also  practised  with  care.  In  practising,  stanzas  are  sung  al- 
ternately by  the  girls  and  boys  alone,  sometimes  by  a  single 
boy  or  girl;  and  I  have  found  that  with  proper  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  leader,  almost  aU  children  can  learn  to  sing. 

Religious  instruction  in  our  school  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, the  connected  and  the  aphoristic.  The  former  is 
attended  to  by  the  minister  of  Sassendorf,  whose  office  and  title 
lay  him  under  special  obligation  to  do  it.  The  latter  is  man- 
aged by  the  teacher.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  a  tliird  depart- 
ment, namely  the  historical;  because  the  teacher  instructs  the 
children  in  Biblical  History,  and  familiarises  them  with  princi- 
ples and  truths  drawn  from  this  source.  The  manner  of  con- 
ducting this  department  was  prescribed  by  me  to  the  teacher. 
When  the  study  was  first  commenced,  I  read  to  the  children 
from  the  Biblical  History  with  a  deliberate  and  correct  enuncia* 
tion ;  and  the  children  read  together  after  me ;  I  then  gave  diem 
a  full  account  of  the  subjects  under  consideration,  fit>m  the 
Scriptures,  which  I  also  read  to  them.  The  children  were  then 
required  to  repeat  the  account,  and  if  they  expressed  themselves 
in  different  words  and  with  a  varied  pronunciation,  they  were 
rery  much  commended ;  for  a  history  cannot  be  understood, 
unless  those  who  study  it  can  give  its  Contents  a  language  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  book. 

In  the  explanation  of  difficult  passages,  I  asked  many  ques- 
tions, and  concluded  with  such  tender  exhortations  as  were 
prompted  by  the  subject.     The  truths  contained  in  the  Biblical 
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History  were,  in  my  opimon,  so  important  and  impressive,  as 
eeneraliy  to  reqiiire  but  little  catechising  to  develop  them  for 
toe  first  time,  and  therefore  I  feared  lest  the  teacher  should,  at 
the  outset,  present  truths  to  the  children  which  tliey  were  not 
yet  capable  of  understanding.  If  a  child  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted widi  Biblical  History  when  he  goes  into  life,  he  will 
be  able  to  make  various  applications  of  bis  knowledge,  which, 
as  a  child,  he  is  not  qualified  to  make.  If  we  force  them  upon 
him  by  our  remarks,  it  wiU  be  a  mere  intellectual  exercise,  and 
his  feelings  will  not  be  interested.  But  mere  discursive  cate- 
chising will  never  succeed.  .  It  is  only  by  tender  and  affection- 
ate conversation,  by  brief  and  pointed  observations,  that  a  child 
can  be  made  to  understand ;  and  when  such  a  method  is  followed, 
the  highest  object  of  religious  instruction  is  secured.  It  is  the 
special  duty  of  the  teacher  here  to  see  tliat  children  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  history,  and  for  this  purpose,  they  must  be  taught 
many  things  relating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  geography  of  their  counU-y,  and  their  condidon 
in  other  respects.  The  teacher  uniformly  asks  the  children, 
what  they  find  in  the  lesson  which  pleases  or  di^leases  them, 
and  for  what  reason.  The  answers  which  he  receives,  of 
course  vary  with  the  understandings  and  feelings  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  require  such  observations  on  his  part  as  are  suited  to 
their  capacity. 

For  instruction  in  arithipetic,  we  have  tables  of  whole  num- 
bers and  decimals,  which  are  arranged  on  sliding  rules,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  teacher  can  expose  at  pleasure  any 
number  of  figures  which  is  requisite.  Children  are  at  first  re* 
quired  to  study  arithmetic  without  the  aid  of  slates  and  pencils. 
They  learn  to  count  fix>m  1  to  10,  and  to  carry  on  the  processes 
of  addition,  subtraction,  muldplication  and  division,  within  that 
compass.  In  studying  fractions,  tiiey  use  tables  which  are 
arranged  as  has  been  mentioned.  In  order  to  make  them 
remember  them  easily,  numbers  are  arranged  in  verses,  which 
are  either  sung  or  repeated.  Children  are  required  to  carry 
on  the  processes  in .  arithmetic  as  much  as  possible  without 
writing  them  down.  This  met)iod  strengthens  the  memory  and 
power  of  reflection.  It  is  easily  pracdcable  in  the  lowest 
classes,  and  is  adopted  as  far  as  possible  among  the  higher  and 
more  advanced  classes. 

I  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  an  annual  discbarge  of 
afi  pupib  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years.    They  are  dismissed 
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in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school,  and  of  its  supervisors,  with 
appropriate  exercises  of  prayer,  and  singing,  and  impressive 
admonition.  "  In  the  week  following,  new  pupils  are  received. 
All  children  who  have  attained  their  sixth  year,  can  become 
members.  On  their  admission,  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
school  are  read  to  them  by  the  Inspector,  and  they  are  seriously 
and  affectionately  exhorted  to  obedience. 

The  writer  concludes  with  asking  indulgence  for  the  imperfectioneof  the 
■ehool,  and  of  the  description,  in  neither  of  which  did  he  enjoy,  the  aid  or 
counsel  of  others.  We  believe  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  in  feeling 
that  no  apoloffy  is  necessary  for  this  interesting  document,  and  in  wishing 
that  we  could  procure  the  *  History  of  a  day  in  the  reformed  school  m 
easaendorf. 


Art.  III. -^  History  oi*  a  Cohmon  School 

FROM    1801    TO    1831. 

[Concluded.] 

^  [In  the  preceding  portion  of  this  paper,  our  correspondent  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  and  exterior  arrangements  of  a  school.  We  now  pre- 
sent th6  remainder  of  his  communication,  which  describes  the  order  and 
methods  of  study.  We  hope  the  clear  exhibition  of  defects,  which  we  fear 
are  found  in  rnany  of  our  schools,  may  excite  their  guardians  to  new  efforts; 
and  we  are  anxious  to  receive  an  account  equally  minute,  of  an  improved 
tehool.] 

When  the  schools,  were  opened,  especially  in  the  fall,  many 
of  the  children  were  not  sent  immediately,  for  the  want  of  shoes, 
clothes,  &c.  They  were  also  apt  to  be  late  in  the  morning. 
It  was  usually  near  10  o'clock  before  all  had  arrived.  Many 
were  also  very  irregular  in  attendance,  especially  in  the  winter. 
The  slightest  excuse  for  detaining  a  pupil  from  school,  seemed 
sufficient.  But  in  the  summer,  particularly  within  four  or  five 
years,  their  attendance  has  been  I  believe  rather  more  regular.^ 

Every  instructor  had  enough  to  do,  during  the  first  month, 
in  establishing  his  rules  and  modes  of  instruction ;  which  were 
generally  different  from  diose  of  his  predecessor.  A  longer 
time  was  necessary,  for  the  pupils  to  regain  what  they  had  lost. 

In  teaching  the  Alphabet,  it  was  customary  for  the  instructor 
to  take  his  seat,  and  point  to  the  letters  precisely  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  book.  A,  B,  C,  &c.  If  the 
pupil  could  name  the  letter  immediatelv.  it  was  well :  if  not,  he 
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was  told  it.  After  going  through  from  A  to  Z,  the  double  let- 
ters were  also  taught.  Sometimes  the  process  was  inverted ; 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  ending  at  A. 

To  teach  spelling,  a  lesson  was  assigned,  consisting  of  a  cer- 
taiil  number  of  columns  of  words  arranged  in  Alphabetical  order, 
as  thp  words  of  our  spelling  books  usually  are,  which  the  pupil 
was  requested  to  study  over  and  over,  until  be  could  recollect 
and  spell  them  from  memory.  None  of  them  were  ever  de- 
fined for  him ;  nor  was  he  requested  or  encouraged  to  seek 
for  definitions  for  himself.  In  this  manner,  one  word  suggested, 
by  association,  the  next ;  the  second,  the  third ;  and  so  on. 
No  faculty  was  called  into  exercise  but  the  memory.  If  a 
word  was  mis-spelled,  the  next  pupil  vdio  could  speU  it  was 
allowed  to  take  his  place,  or  ^  go  aboTe  him,'  as  it  was  caUed. 
He  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  class  at  evening  had  a  credit 
mark,  and  sometimes  a  written  certificate  of  good  scholar- 
ship. Indeed,  emulation  was  the  only  motive  to  exertion  which 
I  ever  knew  employed  in  the  school,  except  compulsion. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  process  was  equally  mechanical. 
The  instructor  generally,  though  not  always,  read  the  first  verse 
or  paragraph,  and  sometimes  read  with  them  in  his  turn.  The 
instructor,  or  the  pupil  at  the  head,  made  the  corrections.  These 
extended  no  farther  than  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  words, 
and  a  measured  attendon  to  the  pauses.  No  regard  was  paid 
to  tones,  and  litde  to  emphasis,  and  the  proper  inflections.  '  Read 
as  you  talk,'  was  a  rule  seldom  given,  and  stiU  less  fi-equently 
reduced  to  practice.  It  was  customary  to  read  the  Testament 
and  Preceptor,  (the  principal  reading  books)  generallyin  course. 
There  were,  however,  certain  days  of  the  week  on  which  they 
used  to  read  only  selected  pieces.  These  consisted  of  some 
able  oration,  and  perhaps  a  dialogue,  with  some  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult poetry.  When  visitors  called,  they  were  commonly  requir- 
ed to  read  these  selections,  which  they  had  learned  almost  by 
heart  Some  who  were  most  successful  in  imitation,  had  also 
caught  some  of  the  appropriate  tones  and  inflections  fit>m  the 
instructor. 

New  beginners  in  writing,  usually  had  a  copy  of  straight 
marics.  Over  the  top  of  the  next  page,  the  master  wrote, 
Avoid  alluring  companyj  in  large  hand,  which  the  pupil  was 
required  to  imitate.  A  page  a  day,  that  is,  one  eighth  of  a 
common  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  was  their  common  task  in  writ- 
ing.    The  pupils'  copies  were  usually  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
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during  tbe  first  year,  almost  wholly  of  coarse  hand,  ruled  (for 
all  were  required  to  rule)  from  one  fourth  to  half  an  inch  wide. 
Engraved  copy  slips,  instead  of  writlen  ones,  were  sometimes 
used. 

When  Arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  evenings,  the  instructor 
usually  wrote  sumi  for  the  pupil  on  a  slate,  which  he  was  required 
to  toork.  More  recently,  a  few  of  DabolPs  Arithmetic  have  been 
used  as  guides. 
The  order  of  exercises  for  a  day  was  usually  as  follows. 
From  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  15  minutes  past  9,  the  instructor 
came  to  the  door  with  a  large  ferule,  and  struck  several  times 
on  the  door  post  as  a  signal  for  opening  the  school.  Such 
pupils  as  were  present  came  in,  and  either  took  their  seats  or 
crowded  around  the  fire.  Those  of  the  first  class  who  were 
present  read  in  the  Testament.  The  lesson  consisted  of  firom 
two  to  four  chapters,  according  to  their  length.  The  time  usu- 
ally allotted  to  this  exercise  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
or  until  most  of  the  pupils  had  arrived. 

When  this  exercise  closed,  writing  was  attended  to.  In  the 
winter,  copies  and  pens  were  to  be  prepared,  ink  to  be  thawed 
and  watered,  and  numbers  wished  to  go  to  the  fire  at  once. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  second  class  usuaUy  took  their  Testa* 
mentfor  reading,  but  received  litde  atttenUon  fixxn  the  Instructor. 
While  the  second  and  third  classes  were  reading,  the  instruct* 
or  usually  finished  copies  and  pens,  and  assigned  the  spelling 
lessons  for  tlie  forenoon.  Then  tlie  smaller  classes  were  to 
be  taught.  Those  who  were  able,  read  a  few  sentences  of  some 
of  the  easy  lessons  in  the  spelling  book,  while  others  merely 
read  over  the  words  of  the  spelling  lesson. 

At  about  half  past  ten  the  welcome  sound,  *  You  may  go 
4>uif^  wa^  heard.  Every  one  made  his  long  *  obeisance,'  and  was 
immediately  in  the  street;  but  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes  the 
loud  rap  brought  them  to  the  place  of  obeisance,  and  ultimately 
to  their  seats  again.  Within  a  few  years  past,  the  custom  of 
having  the  two  sexes  go  out  separately  has  been  introduced. 

The  rest  of  the  forenoon  was  spent  chiefly  in  spelling.  The 
school  closed  at  12  o'clock.  At  the  usual  signal,  *  Sdu^oFi  dis- 
minei^  a  scene  of  confijsion  commenced.  Some  jumped  and 
hallooed ;  some  rushed  for  the  door,  and  some  were  thrown 
down  in  the  crowd,  and  perhaps  hurt.  But  at  all  otfa^r  times 
they  usually  wem  out  in  good  order. 
There  was  «  large  pond,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fit>m  the 
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school  house.  In  the  winter,  this  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
boys.  Time  passed  so  swiftly,  that  they  were  often  too  kte  at 
the  school,  and  were  reprimanded,  sometimes  feruled  or  flog- 
ged, almost  by  the  dozen. 

The  rap  on  the  door  summoned  them  at  one.  The  Ameri- 
can Preceptor  was  then  read  for  nearly  half  an  hour  by  the 
first  class,  and-about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  second.  Writ- 
ing went  on  again,  simultaneously  with  the  reading  of  the  sec-' 
ond  and  smaller  classes. 

When  the  course  of  lessons  was  finished,  a  short  recess 
was  allowed  as  in  the  forenoon.  On  coming  in  fix>m  recess 
or  intermission,  it  was  customary  to  have  a  pail  of  water  and 
cup  stand  by  the  door.  It  was  rarely  handed  around^  but  every 
one  helped  himself.  Some,  when  heated  by  exercise,  di-ank 
large  quantities,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  drank,  not  to 
quench  their  thirst,  but  to  cool  themselves. 

On  coming  in  from  the  afternoon  recess,  the  classes  were  all 
exercised  in  their  spellmg  lessons  again,  beginning  with  the 
youngest.  After  spelling,  the  pauses,  abbreviations,  numeral 
letters,  &c.,  were  recited.  They  were  however  barely  repeat* 
ed,  without  any  practical  application.  In  addition  to  these 
the  instructor  usually  had  a  set  of  written  questions,  embracing 
the  time  when  many  remarkable  events  happened,  the  various 
currencies,  tables  of  distance,  4veight,  measure,  &c.  The  first 
class,  and  sometimes  the  second,  were  required  to  answer  these 
daily  until  they  were  perfectly  familiar.  Widiin  ten  years,  the  old- 
er classes  have  also  been  required  to  commit  the  Introduction  to 
the  Spelling  Book  to  memory ;  but  it  was  always  repeated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  evince  most  clearly  that  it  was  not  un- 
derstood, nor  did  the  instructor  often  attempt  any  explanation. 
For  example,  had  any  visitor  requested  an  analysis  ol  the  word 
walk,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  pupil  could  have  been  found,  who 
could  have  toM  whether  u;  is  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  or  what 
sound  a  has.  A  few  might  possibly  have  seen  that  2  was  silent. 
They  were  mdeed  required  sometimes  to  key  the  words,  as  it 
was  called ;  but  the  exercise  was  chiefly  mechanical,  and  at 
most  a  defective  one.  If  told  to  key  the  word  luminary^  the 
scholar  usually  replied,  number  fint^  or  figure  first ;  meaning, 
when  he  meant  any  thing  at  all,  that  the  figure  1  was  placed 
over  that  syllable,  and  that  u  had  a  long  sound.  But  what 
sounds  the  rest  of  the  letters  in  the  word  had,  or  whether  any 
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other  syllable  except  the  first  was  accented,  no  one  was  requir- 
ed to  tell. 

A  table  of  words  speUed  differendy,  but  pronounced  alike, 
was  usually  a  favorite  table  with  most  instructors.  It  consisted 
of  four  pages  of  the  Spelling  Book.  It  was  usually  studied  ud- 
tU  many  of  the  pupils  could  repeat  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  I  never  knew  any  teacher  require  his  pupils  to  apply  it. 
If  they  wrote  a  letter,  and  had  occasion  to  use  the  words  write 
and  plain^  they  were  almost  as  likely  to  be  spelled,  wrighi  and 
plane^  as  in  the  proper  manner. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  usually  closed  by  calling  the 
roll  or  catalogue  of  pupils,  by  announcing  the  name  of  the 
scholar,  whose  turn  it  was  to  make  the  fire  next  morning ;  and 
by  giving  the  most  positive  orders  for  every  pupil  to  '  go  straight 
home,  and  be  civil  to  everybody  he  might  meet  with.'  Once  a 
week,  the  writers  were  required  to  write  each  a  line  for  exami- 
nation. They  were  then  numbered  according  to  their  excel- 
lence. He  whose  line  was  No.  1 ,  was  allowed  to  have  the 
first  choice  among  the  seats ;  No.  2,  the  second,  and  so  on. 
About  once  a  week  they  were  also  allowed  to  choose  sides 
for  spelling,  which  usually  took  up  about  half  of  the  afternoon ; 
and  was  attended  with  much  evident  effort  to  defraud,  and 
many  exhibitions  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  the  spirit  of  contention. 
The  side  or  party  who  mis-spelled  the  smallest  number  of 
words  was  declared  to  have  beat;  and  they  usually  manifest- 
ed much  triumph. 

Dialogues,  too,  were  sometimes  committed  to  memory, 
and  repeated.  They  were  usually  of  the  coarser  kind ;  and 
such  as  were  calculated  to  elicit  the  worst  passions,  and  de- 
scribe the  worst  actions  of  men ;  such  as  revenge,  duelling, 
treachery,  murder,  assassination  and  war. 

This  school,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  period  here  re- 
ferred to,  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  average  of  the  schools 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Within  ten  years,  its  standing  is 
believed  to  be  rather  below  mediocrity ;  although  it  is  still  one 
of  the  best,  in  the  particular  school  society  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  1801,  the  people  paid  at  least  one  half  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  instri^ctor,  by  a  tax  upon  themselves  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  pupils  furnished  by  each.  But  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  public  fund  has  paid,  I  think,  about  nine  tenths  of  the 
expense.    It  is  now  considered  as  burdensome  to  furnish  wood 
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and  the  teacher's  board,  as  it  then  was  to  do  this,  and  pay  half 
his  wages ;  and  the  only  influence  of  the  fund  has  been,  to  di- 
minish the  value  set  upon  education,  and  to  increase  die  reluc- 
tance of  the  people  to  pay  for  the  improvement  of  then*  children. 
Such  is  the  school  of  my  childhood ;  and  such,  I  fear,  are  many 
others  whose  patrons  are  sleeping  over  their  defects ;  for  I  have 
observed  that  those  whose  schools  were  most  deficient^  were 
best  satisfied  with  their  condition^ 


Art.  IV.  —  CLASsicAJi  Instruction  at  Hofwtl. 

Language  is  employed,  either  as  a  medium  of  intercourses  or 
as  an  instrument  of  thought.  The  study  of  other  languages 
besides  our  native  tongue,  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  to 
a  complete  education ;  on  two  accounts.  1.  It  gives  us  access  to 
the  ideas  and  character  of  the  wise  and  good  of  other  times 
and  other  countries,  as  expressed  by  themsehesj  and  relieves 
us  from  the  necessity  of  depending  on  the  imperfect  medium 
of  a  translation.  2.  It  teaches  us  to  analyze  dioughts,  and  to 
express  ourselves  correctly,  not  only  in  our  intercourse  with 
others,  so  as  to  guard  against  deceiving  or  being  misunderstood, 
but  in  pursuing  our  own  trains  of  reasonings  where  we  often 
employ  words  and  expressions  as  we  do  algebraic  symbols, 
without  reverting  at  every  step  to  their  value.  Here  of  course, 
the  whole  accuracy  of  the  result  depends  on  the  correctness  of 
the  process ;  that  is,  on  the  proper  arrangement  and  bonneetion 
of  words  and  phrases.  Skill  in  this  is  not  to  be  acquired  mere-* 
ly  by  learning  rules  of  grammar.  There  must  be  much  read-- 
ing  nnd  much  practice ;  and  the  mind  should  become  familiar 
with  the  best  forms  of  language,  and  the  best  models  of  writing. 
•What  is  well  expressed  is  well  thought,*  says  FeUenberg, 
•  and  the  grammatical  conectness  of  our  expressions^  has  much 
to  do  with  the  logical  accuracy  of  our  ideas.' 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  therefore,  languages,  which 
are  merely  designed  for  intercourse^  maybe  learned  by  oonver-^ 
sationj  by  tranuationsy  or  by  reading.  A  method  resembling 
that  of  Hamilton  was  adopted  in  teaching  German ;  and  I  have 
known  English  boys,  12  years  of  age,  acquire  that  language,  on 
this  plan,  in  six  weeks,  so  far  that  they  could,  receive  instructioo 
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in  Geography,  the  Classics  and  the  Mathematics  from  a  German 
instructor.  But  in  reference  to  the  second  point,  Fellenberg 
thinks  it  important  that  some  ont  foreign  language^  at  leasts 
ihould  be  itudied  criticdly.  He  believes  that  one  which  is 
fixed  by'  its  antiquity ^  is  best  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the 
Cheek  is  preferable  to  others,  as  being  the  most  perfect  in  its 
forms  and  the  most  philosophical  in  its  construction. 

The  period  assigned  to  it,  in  connection  with  a  regular  course 
of  other  studies,  is  six  years,  four  lessons  weekly.  It  was 
formerly  studied  at  Hofwyl  before  the  Latin,  but  is  now  de- 
ferred, as  being  too  difficult  for  the  first  effi>rt  of  an  immature 
mind.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion pursued. 

Theperiod  of  study  is  divided  into  two  principal  courses. 

1  •  The  Elementary  Course^  of  four  years,  m  which  the  forms 
occupy  the  attention  chiefly. 

2.  The  Higher  Course^  in  ^diich  Syntax  is  the  principal 
subject  of  study. 

ELEMBNTAIiy  CoURSE  —  FOTTR  YeaRS. 

First  JDivisiony  one  and  a  half  years. 
First  Subdivision. 
Three  m<»itbs  of  exercises  in  phrases  snd  forms,  mcluding 
quantity  and  accent^  confinmg  the  attention  to  essential  points, 
and  directing  it  towards  a  preparation  for  Homer. 

Second  Subdivision,  one  and  a  garter  years, 
a.    Six  months. 

1.  The  Attic  forms,  excluding  all  poetic  fonos,  with  refer- 
ences to  Buttman's  small  grammar;  and  translaticxis  out  of 
die  mother  tongue. 

9.  The  principal  rules  of  qxumtity  and  accent.  The  ac- 
cents should  be  employed  in  the  written  exercises. 

3.  Examples  for  translation  should  be  extracted  as  much 
as  possible  mm  Homer ;  and  particularly,  from  those  portions 
which  are  to  be  read  later. 

4.  These  Homeric  phrases  should  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory, as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Homer. 

5.  The  examples  themselves  should  also  be  according  to 
the  pure  Attic  forms,  without  reference  to  poetical  and  second- 
ary forms. 

6»    Three  months. 

1.  When  weU  acquainted  with  the  Attic  forms  of  declension 
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aod  conjugation,  the  pupils  should  be  introduced  to  the^oette 
farmsf  according  to  the  methods  of  Thiersch  on  the  Homeric 
dialect,  m  his  new  grammar. 

The  contents  of  this  essay  should  be  rendered  more  tangi- 
ble to  the  pupil,  by  means  of  tabular  views  of  the  forms  and 
variations,  in  juxtaposition,  which  should  be  placed  in  his  hands. 

2.  He  should  then  be  introduced,  by  a  ^ort  accoimt  of  the 
measure  of  Homer,  to  the  scanning  of  his  poems,  with  illustra- 
tions by  means  of  other  examples. 

The  pupil  is  thus  prepared  with  a  more  extended  knowledge 
of  Homeric  words,  and  of  poetical  variations,  for  the  study  of 
Homer  itself. 

Second  DivisioUj  one  and  a  half  yean* 

The  second  division  of  the  elementary  course  is  spent  in 
reading  tekctums  from  the  Odyssey ^  which  is  muoh  preferable 
to  the  Iliad,  oa  accoimt  of  its  simplicity, 

1.  A  series  of  selections  must  be  made  from  the  Odyssey, 
embracmg  the  princbal  events  of  the  lives  of  the  heroes  (without 
the  episodes),  and  forming  as  it  were,  an  mterior  Odyssey,  to 
avoid  unconnected  reading.  Selections  from  ten  or  twelve 
books,  read  in  a  thorough  manner,  on  this  plan,  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  understand  this  author  well. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  exercises  of  language  and  thought, 
connected  with  this  reading,  particular  lessons  should  be  de* 
voted  to  the  forms  of  the  language^  and  translations  from  the 
mother  tongue  into  Greek*  But  £e  translations  should  always, 
at  everv  period  of  the  course,  be  in  the  Attic  dialect. 

3.  The  instruction  in  accents  must  be  repeated  and  ex- 
tended, and  applied  in  the  practical  exercises. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  should  now  be  devoted  to  the 
Odyssey  ;  which   may  properly  be   done   if  the   foundation 
has  been  well  laid  m  die  first  course.     There  should  be  six 
lessons  weekly;  foiu:  of  Homer  and  two  of  grammar. 
Third  Division^  one  year. 

Select  portions  of  Herodotus  mi  the  Iliad, 
1.  Subdivisiony  half  a  year. 

Herodotus  exdusivdy^^  Select  portion  — r  fronj  the  Persian 
war.  The  batdes  of  Marathon,  TharmopylsB,  Salamis,  Pla- 
tea,  and  Mycale,  affi>rd  such  materials  for  choice 

This  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction,  comprising 
notices  (f  the  Ufe  of  Herodotus^  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
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new  Ionic  dialect.  The  exercises  in  forms,  accents,  and  writmg, 
should  be  continued.  Syntax  should  be  occasionally,  but  thor* 
oughly  explained,  and  practised  upon.  The  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  all  the  Greek  dialects,  will  be  reserved 
for  the  second  course. 

Second  Subdivision^  half  a  year. 
The  study  of  Herodotus  is  continued,  in  connection  with  the 
Biad. 

1.  The  lessons  should  now  be  divided  between  Hero- 
dotus  and  the  Hiadj  in  order  to  continue  the  study  of  poetical 
language,  and  also  to  complete  the  study  of  Homer.  Selections 
are  made  and  studied,  as  in  the  Odyssey. 

The  regular  reading  of  Homer  is  now  to  be  completed,  and 
the  scholar  of  good  capacity  enabled,  either  as  holiday  or  pri- 
vate exercises,  rnider  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  to  study 
particular  books,  or  to  read  the  whole  for  himself. 

2.  The  grammatical  exercises  heretofore  begun,  will  be  con- 
tinued. In  returning  to  Homerical  studies,  some  written  exer- 
cises in  poetry  may  be  added,  merely  with  the  view  of  fixing 
the  rules  of  Prosody  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  by  practi^^ 
cal  exercises* 

HioBER  Course -^Three  Tears. 

The  Greek  literature  developed  itself  in  the  following  order — 
Poetry,  History,  Oratory  and  Philosophy. 

The  course  of  mstruction  in  the  language,  should  follow  as 
much  as  possible  the  same  order.  The  first  course  does  this 
m  effect,  with  regard  to  history  and  Poetry.  The  authors  should 
be  chosen  among  the  Attic  writers  to  complete  the  second 
course,  and  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  as  folbws. 

First  division,  two  years — History  and  Poetry.    Second  Di- 
vision, one  year  and  a  half — Eloquence.     Third  Division  one 
year  and  a  half — ^Philosophy ;  if  thought  advisable. 
First  Division^  tuH)  years* 

Attic  History,  and  Poetry. 

First  Subdivision,  half  a  year. 

Sdections  firom  Xenophon  —  Syntax.  1.  Selections  from 
Xenophon's  historical  writings.  Perhaps  Mathaeis  Chrestomathy 
may  here  be  useful.  This  author  is  important,  in  part  as 
fbmishing  occasion  for  instruction  in  Syntax,  and  in  part  as  an 
introduction  to  Thucydides. 
The  Anabasis,  seems  too  easy  after  Herodotus,  and  too  difficult 
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in  compmson  with  Thucydides ;  and  selections][may  therefore 
best  be  made  from  other  portions. 

2.  In  the  lessons  of  grammar,  the  most  rigid  course  of  Greek 
syntax  should  be  followed.  The  extent  and  contents  of  the 
S3mtactical  system  should  be  described,  us  weU  as  tl;e  conse* 
quences  of  particular  rules. 

The  rules   should  be  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples ; 
and  as  S3mtax  is  now  introduced  for  the  firist  tune,  the  number 
of  lessons  in  parsing,  should  equal  those  of  reading. 
Second  Subdivisiony  half  a  year. 

Thucydides  alone. 

1.  Selection  from  the  historical  portions,  should  occupy 
three  or  four  lessons  weekly. 

2.  Sjmtax  and  writing,  with  occasional  repetition  of  forms, 
may  fill  up  the  time. 

Third  Subdivision, 
Thucydides  with  a  tragic  ppet. 

1.  Thucydides  —  two  or  three  lessons. 

2.  Introduction  to  tragedies.  Origin  and  cultivation  of  the 
^schylus  and  Sophocles  more  particularly  examined.  Practi- 
cal preparation  and  exercise. 

3.  Selections  firom  tragedies. 

iEschylus.  Batde  of  Salamis  —  Description  of  the  Shield 
—  Prometheus — Chorus  of  Eumenides.  Sophocles.  Elec^ 
tra — (Edipus  —  Particular  chcnrus.  Philoctetus,  for  private 
reading. 

4.  Syntax  and  writing  continued. 

Fourth  Subdiviti&n. 

Tragic  poets  alone. 

1.  iBschylas  and  Sophocles — 3  or  4  lessons  weekly. 
Second  DivinoUf  half  a  year. 

n.  Division,  half  a  year« 

Atdc  ekquence. 

1.  Sdected  Speeches  from  Thucydides,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  DemosAenes. 

Syntax  exercises. 

Third  Division  J  half  a  year. 

Philosophy. 

If  the  advances  made  by  the  pupil  and  other  circumstances 
render  it  desirable,  half  a  year  may  be  spent  in  studying  some 
of  the  smaller  works  and  divisions  of  Plato,  which  present  the 
last  days  and  death  of  Socrates. 
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Art.  V. — Musical  Talent. 

Mr  EDiTOR--If  those  who  are  ioterested  in  die  dissemina- 
tion of  correct  principles  on  any  subject  would  labor  diHgeotly 
to  collect  all  the  facts  which  could  throw  light  upon  it,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  increased  knowledge  would  so 
far  change  the  grounds  of  a  disputed  question,  as  to  induce 
both  parties  to  engage  in  investigadonj  radier  diao  debate. 
This  1  believe  to  be  especially  true  in  regard  to  munc ;  and 
when  musical  science  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  with  aD 
other  sciences,  that  of  experiment  and  patient  research,  instead 
of  sweeping  and  vague  dieories,  then  we  may  hope  to  see  it 
take  that  di^ified  rank  among  the  branches  of  stud^  esteemed 
necessary  m  the  course  of  education,  to  which  its  emment 
adaptation  to  increase  the  happmess  of  man,  and  assist  in  pre- 
paration for  a  future  existence,  seem  to  entitle  it.  But  while 
It  is  made  the  mere  instrument  of  gratifying  the  senses,  and 
is  but  slighdy  connected  with  the  other  studies  which  are 
thought  to  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  intellectual  disciplbe, 
in  fine,  whilst  those  who  love  music,  and  those  who  k>ve  phi- 
losophical research,  are  believed  to  be  characters  of  so  difl^rent 
a  nature  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  two  united  in  one  per- 
ecMi,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  music  in  its  legitimate  station, 
purifying  and  elevating  the  young  mind.  It  will  be  penrerted 
to  the  ignoble  purpose  of  a  transient  gratification  to  diose 
who  are  not  able  to  estimate  its  best  qualities  and  purposes ;  and 
those  who  cultivate  it,  must  still  be  k>oked  upon  as.  an  inferior 
class  of  beings,  to  the  cultivated  and  well  educated  pordon  of 
the  community.  This  day  is,  however,  6st  paasbg  away,  and 
men  are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  probabili^  that  an  empky- 
ment  which  elevates  the  souk  of  angek,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  '  the  just  made  perfect,'  may  be  suitable  to  elevate 
the  affections  and  intellect  ol  man.  Experiments  and  facts  on 
dus  subject  are  read  with  more  interest. by  the  oommunity. 
'  The  interest  you  have  expressed  in  diis  subject,  leads  me  to 
send  you  an  account  of  some  facts  which  have  fidkn  under  my 
notice,  illustrating  the  principle,  (often  denied^,  that  in  music  as 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  much  depenos  on  cuUmUwn; 
and  showing  that  every  c^pearance  of  incapaci^  is  not  re&l. 

The  first  individual  I  shall  mention  is  M     '  ,  a  litde  girl 
of  eleven  years  of  age,  who  commenced  a  course  of  musical 
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lessons,  without  any  peculiar  fondness  for  it,  chiefly  in  order  to 
gratify  the  feelings  of  a  beloved  mother,  who  was  very  fond  of 
music,  and  sang  with  some  degree  of  taste ;  and  because  some 
of  her  little  friends  were  taking  lessons.  She  was  a  girl  of  ex- 
cellent mind,  and  practised  her  musical  exercises  much  in  the 
same  way  as  she  learned  a  lesson  in  grammar-— rather  as  a 
thing  which  must  be  dope,  than  as  a  pleasurable  employment. 
She  discovered  neither  a  very  delicate  nor  a  very  obtuse  mu- 
sical ear ;  but  was  able  to  distinguish  between  a  correct  and 
incorrect  method  of  playing  her  short  pieces,  after  she  had 
heard  them  a  few  times  repeated.  She  advanced  very  slowly^ 
notwithstanding  a  constant  though  not  laborious  attention  to 
her  lessons*  Almost  her  first  regular  tunes  were  songs,  which 
she  learned  to  sing  with  perfect  facility,  although  with  a  remarka- 
lij  feeble  voice;  but  she  was  never  known  to  vary  in  the 
shghtest  degree  from  the  real  sounds.  She  learned,  during  six 
weeks,  four  or  five  simple  lessons  and  one  song ;  and  seems  to 
forget  nothing  she  has  once  acquired.  She  finds  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  correct  time  of  a  piece  at  first ;  but  whea 
obtained,  does  not  forget  it.  She  seems  to  take  pleasure  ia 
pkymg  over  the  few  litde  pieces  she  has  learned,  but  she  has: 
litde  desire  to  increase  the  number,  notwithstanding  her  friends 

sometimes  say  to  her ;  *  Well,  M ,  if  you  do  not  play  many 

pieces,  you  play  your  yiw  very  perfectlv.'  Here  the  infiuence- 
of  habit,  in  torming  the  slight  degree  of  musical  character  pos^ 
sessed  by  this  litde  girl,  is  decidedly  manifest.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  if  she  were  [daced  in  circumstances  where  she 
would  be  excited  to  strenuous  effi>rt,  she  would  find  herself 
possessed  of  every  thbg  requisite  to  enaUe  her  to  become  a 
first-rate  musician. 

Another  case  will  show  the  efieets  of  resolution  and  perse- 
verance ;  and  thegreat  probabifity  of  such  a  result.  Little  S 

is  a  sprightly  and  amiable  girl,  of  eleven  jrears  of  age,  possessed 
of  more  than  a  common  degree  of  intellectual  maturity.  Neither 
of  her  parents  has  ever  manifested  any  particubr  rondness  for 
music ;  indeed,  one  of  them  has  at  times  expressed  a  decided 
distaste  for  it.    The  writer  of  this,  visited  S  in  November- 

last.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  informed  her  that  a! 
young  firiend  was  just  about  to  coihmence  lessons  on  the  pianc 
in  a  new  method,  and  invited  her  to  begin.  The  proposition^ 
was  met  on  the  part  of  S— —  with  the  most  enthusiastic  rap- 
ture ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  it  coincided  perfecdy  with  wishes; 
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which 'had  losg  been  cherished.  She  was  asked,  vrbai  reason 
she  had  to  suppose  she  could  learn  ?    Her  answer  was ;  ^  O !  I 

know  I  tan  learn ;  for  aunt  M plays ;  and  cousb  S     ■  ■  plays ; 

and  I  have  read  of  little  girls  younger  than  myself,  who  have 
learned ;  and  I  am  ncre,  I  can  learn.'  The  writer  was  desirous 
to  try  the  strength  of  her  inclmation,  by  stating  that  she  must 
be  examined,  and  that  he  wished  to  know  what  attention 
she  had  paid  to  the  eflfects  of  sound ;  in  other  words,  whether 
she  had^  what  is  called  '  an  ear  for -music'.  In  order  to  this, 
questions  were  asked  her  in  respect  to  the  camparadve  he^t 
and  lowness  of  some  of  the  foUowing  sounds—the  gmntbg  of  a 
hog,  and  the  squealmg  of  a  pig ;  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  the 
mewing  of  a  cat ;  a  man's  voice  and  a  woman's  f  a  man's  voice 
andachild's;  adute  and  a  bass  viol,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
nature.  The  result  was  a  conclusion,  that  she  did  not  know 
the  distbcticm  of  high  and  low,  as  illustrated  by  these  exam- 
ples, even  when  explained  to  her.  She  was  then^  presented 
with  several  vocal  sounds,  made  within  the  compass  of  her 
voice,  and  requested  to  repeat  them.  To  this  task  she  was 
totally  inadequate ;  evincing  most  clearly  that  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  observe  the  efiects  of  these  and  similar 
sounds  upon  her  ears. 

Willing,  however,  to  tiy  an  experiment  of  an  almost  entirely 
novel  nature  with  so  unpractised  an  ear,  she  was  not  told  that 
she  could  not  learn  on  account  of  a  natural  defect,  but  was  en- 
couraged to  believe  she  could  learn,  if  she  felt  deteranned  to 
try  her  utmost.    She  was  then  placed  at  the  piano,  and  re- 

J nested  to  notice  how  differently  the  low  and  high  keys  soiuided. 
(ut  she  discovered  no  difference  at  first ;  and  it  was  not  until 
she  had  for  some  time  patiently  endeavored  to  distinguish  them, 
by  being  sounded  separately  out  of  her  sight,  that  she  was 
gradually  enabled  to  distinguish  these  gradations  of  sound.  She 
learned  very  readily,  several  elementary  lessons  in  music  for 
the  piano ;  and  was  soon  enabled  to  play  one  or  two  veiy  sinn 
pie  airs.  She  proceeded  in  this  way  for  aboqt  four  weeks, 
when  the  first  piece  was  given  her  to  sing ;  the  air  being  the 
same  as  the  part  played  on  the  piano.  Here  the  case  appeared 
almost  hopeless.  Not  more  than  one  note  out  of  ten,  was  sung 
right  at  first.  However,  by  constant  repetition  of  the  song  be- 
fore her,  and  by  constantly  practisbg  it  on  the  piano,  by  en- 
deavors to  sing  it  with  another  litde  girl  who  learned  the  same 
song  very  readily,  by  avoiding  every  discouraging  remark,  and 
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offering  great  encouragement  to  success,  in  the  course  of  about 
three  weeks  and  a  half,  she  became  enabled  to  sing  the  tune, 
to  as  not  to  offend  the  most  fastidious  ear.  This  was  the  only 
song  she  learned  during  the  winter,  but  the  triumph  of  resolu- 
sion,  patience  and  perseverance,  was  complete  and  fully  satisfac- 
tory ;  and.  if  any  person  should  ask  now  little  & which  made 

the  liighest  sound,  a  man's  or  a  woman's  voice,  she  might  now 
sit  down,  and  give  a  direct  answer,  by  singing  one  of  those  sweet 
songs  which  she  has  since  learned  from  an  accomplished  female 
teacher.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  only  a  year  has  now 
elapsed  since  her  first  trial ;  and  it  is. natural  to  suppose  that  the 
artificial  training  her  ear  has  undergone,  has  not  brought  the 
organ. to  the  state  of  perfection  whicn  chara^cterizes  that  of  one 
who  commenced  niaking  these  observations  upon  the  effects  of 
musical  sound  some  years  earlier,  or,  in  other  words,  who 
would  be  said  to  have  shown,  an  early  ta^te  or  genius  for  mu- 
sic. This  is  true  of  S — — ,  when  compared  witli  her  friend ; 
so  that  the  ear  of  the  former  is  not,,  by  any  means,  in  so  good  ^ 
state  now,  as  that  of  the  latter.  Are  we  not  taught  by  this  ex- 
ample, that  in  spite  of  all  seeming  obstacles,  much  m^y  be 
done  when  we  sit  down  to  the  perfoiimance  of  a  task  with  alac- 
rity, patience,  and  perseverance  ^  and  that  ill  success  is  often 

the  result  of  a  want  of  efibrt.     Had  M been  obliged  to 

contend  with  as  serious  obstacles  as  little  S— ,  resuhing  from 
tl]e  want  of  previous  habits  of  attention  to  sbunds,  tliere  is^'no 
good  reason  to  su|)pose  that  she  would  have  done  as  well  as 
she  did.  These  facts  furnish  us  wuh  some  very  important 
datn,  in  reasoning  upon  the  question  concerning  the  general 
ability  among  children  to  become  musicians.  1  hey  teach 
us  tliat  we  must  not  expect  to  find  some  general  and  sweeping 
principles  of  distinction,  by  which  all  may  be  classed ;  but  that 
we  should  patiently  examine  the  resqlts  of  experiments  made 
upon  different  minds,  without  regard  to  any  theory  whatever ; 
unless  that  may  be  called  a  theory,  which  supposes  that  all  are 
bom  with  some  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  and  execution  of 
music.  Ipse  Vidl 
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Akt.  VL  —  Fexalc  Education  in  the  last  Ckkturt. 

Mr  Edttoii— ^In  aformercbmmunication  I  described  to  y&a 
the  state  andprogress  of  Female  Education  in  the  United  States. 
You  inquire  how  so  manjr  of  the  females  of  New  England,  dur* 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  acauired  that  firmness, 
and  energy,  and  excellence  of  character,  for  which  they  have 
been  so  justly  distinguished,  while  their  advantages  were  so 
limited. 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  must  be  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  it  is  not  the  oMCurit  of  knowledge,  but  the  nature  of 
that  knowledge,  and  still  more,  the  manner  in  tohick  it  is  used^ 
and  the  surrounding  influences  and  habits^  which  form  the 
character.  Natural  locic— >4he  selftaugbt  art  of  thinking— was 
the  guard  and  guide  of  the  female  mind.  The  first  of  "Watts* 
Five  Methods  of  Mental  Improvement,  '  The  attentive  no- 
tice of  every  iristructive  oljject  and  occurrence,*  was  not  then 
in  circulation,  but  was  exemplified  in  practice.  Newspapers 
were  taken  and  read  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  families,  in  the 
most  populous  villages  and  towns.  Bdoks,  though  scarce,  were 
found  in  some  families,  and  fireely  lent ;  and  in  place  of  a  flood 
of  books,  many  of  which  are  trifling  or  pernicious,  there  were 
a/czr,  of  the  best  character.  They  were  thoroughly  read,  and 
talked  of,  and  digested.  In  town  and  village  libraries,  there 
were  some  use^l  histories,  natural  and  political.  Milton  ^ 
Watts'  Lyric  Poems,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Hervey's 
Meditations,  the  Tattler,  and  Addison's  Spectator,  were  not 
scarce,  though  not  generally  difllused.  Pamela,  Clarissa  Hai^ 
low,  and  an  abridgment  of  Grandison,  were  in  a  few  hands, 
and  eagerly  read ;  and  the  Adventures  of  Robinscxi  Crusoe, 
was  the  chief  work  of  this  kind  for  the  young. 

But  the  daily,  attentive,  #fiirfy  0/ Me  Holy  Scripturei,  the 
great  source  ofaU  tnidom  and  discretion,  was  deemed  indis^ 
pensable  in  those  days^  when  every  child  had  a  Bible,  and 
was  accustomed  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  at  morning 
prayers.  This  study,  with  the  use  of  Watts'  Psalms,  (a  book 
which,  with  all  the  defects  it  may  have,  contains  a  rich 
treasure  oi  poetry  and  tkoxigkt  as  well  as  piety)  at  home,  at 
church,  and  in  smging  schools,  I  regard  as  having  furnished, 
more  than  ail  other  books  and  instructions,  the  means  of  men* 
tal  improvement,  for  40  years  of  the  last  century. 
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Kit  when  were  found  tbe  hawi  for  mental  'improvement  ? 
Time  will  always  be  found,  for  that  which  engages  the  affeo 
tions.  If  the  spinning  day's  work  was  one  and  a  half,  or  two 
runSf*  early  rising,  and  quick  movements  at  the  wheql,  dis* 
patched  the  task.  The  time  was  redeemed.  Often  was  the 
book  laid  within  reach  of  the  eye  that  occasionally  g)anced 
upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  while  knitting  or  sewing. 

In  the  &milies  of  educated  men,  8oeial  intercourse  became 
an  important  means  of  education  to  the  daughters,,  The  pa- 
rents  spent  their  evenings  at  homei  In  almost  eveiy  town, 
there  was  one  or  more  collegiate  students,  or  men  of  profes- 
sional and  liberal  education.  Many  taught  in 'the  common 
schools,  and  <  boarded  round'  in  famiUes.  Tbe  conversation  of 
such  persons  was  then  highly  appreciated,  listened  to,  repeat* 
ed  and  remembered.  These  circumstances  afforded  conside- 
rable aid  to  the  cause  of  female  education ;  for  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  means  more  scantily  provided,  were  more  carefully 
improved. 

The  visit  of  conversation  was  occupied,  after  the  example 
of  the  wise  men  of  Athens-^whoae  whole  employment  waa 
either  to  hear  or  communicate  some  new  thing.  Ca^  the 
young  lady  whose  highest  repast  is, 

'  lUe  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul* 

satisfy  herself,  or  her  oompanio&s,  without  preparing  tbe  viands 
of  the  mind?  Curiosity  to  learn,  and  a  laudable  ambition  to 
excel,  h>use  and  call  the  various  mental  faculties  into  exercise. 
In  this  school,  when  well  prepared  for^  and  well  conducted^  the 
manners,  equally  with  the  mind  and  memory,  are  inlproved. 
Among  this  class,  social  visits  were,  as  they  ever  ought  to  be, 
designed  to  give  that  turn  to  conversaticm  which  would  render 
it  both  useful  and  entertaining.  Then,  a  fragment  would  be 
carefully  carried  home,  like  wedding  cake,  ^  to  dream  upon/ 
and  distribute  to  their  associates.  *  Teaching  we  learn,  what 
is  communicated  is  tbe  more  possessM.^ 

There  is  in  every  society,  a  standard  of  merit  of  some  kind. 
Whenever  mental  improvement  forms  that  standard,  character 
will  be  elevated.    The  mmd  is  formed  by  the  current  of  its 

*  Lest  this  ihould  be  nnintolligible  to  some  of  Uie  modernty  it  m&j  bo  best 
to  state  that  a  run  of  yam  consists  of  20  knat$t  9f^  threads,  each  two  jards 
In  length. 
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leading  thoughts,  as  the  intervale,  by  that  of  its  river.  At  that 
period,  the  socialj  domestiCydind  sacred  virtues  were  the  gene- 
ral standard  of  female  merit,  in  place  of  learning  aud  accom- 
plishments. Throughout  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  domes- 
tic virtues  are  extolled ;  and  among  the  ancients,  the  com- 
panions of  kings  and  princes,  without  these  accomplishments, 
were  thought  unqualified  fornheir  station.  The  daughters  of 
New  England  studied  the  Economics  of  the  Proverbs.  Nine 
tenths  of  all  the  cloths  in  use,  were  of  domestic  manufacture. 
So  late  as  the  eight  years'  Revolutionary  war,  when  hand-cards 
only  Were  used  in  carding  wool,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  clothing 
for  the  New  England  troops,  was  manufactured  by  the  patient, 
laborious  industry,  of  our  mothers  and  daughters.  This  was 
done  in  addition  to  all  family  clothing,  bedding,"  and  hosiery. 
If  they  had  a  caJicOj  worsted^  or  still  more  rarely,  a«7fc  gown, 
it  was  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  or  in  home-made 
cloth.  A  wedding  gown  often  lasted,  until  the  daughter  was 
ready  to  wear  it  on  the  like  occasion. 

But  the  wise  and  prudent  mother  in  New  England  edu- 
cated her  daughters  most  by  her  own  counsels  and  example^ 
to  virtue,  and  respectability.  *  Her  mouth  was "  opened  with 
wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.'  Exam- 
ple, hovrever J— practical  example,  led  the  way,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  parental  counsel.  The  father  did  not  fail  to 
enforce  the  counsels  of  maternal  wisdom  by  saying,  *  Be  sore, 
my  child,  to  obey  your  mother.'  An  eagle  eye  of  watchiul 
care,  like  the  nightly  moon-beams,  spread  its  influence  over 
all  their  steps,  and  the  public  eye  and  opinion  were  two  faith- 
ful sentinels,  who  never  slept  on  the  watch.  Under  such  res- 
traints and  by  such  means,  were  female  virtues  reared  and 
guarded,,  and  that  sterling  energy  of  character  of  which  you 
speak,  was  formed.  Family  government  then  was  gene- 
ral. So  was  family  w-orship  among  the  serious  and  moral; 
who  kept  the  sabbath,  and  attended  pubUc  worship  so  gene- 
rally, that  if  one  was  absent,  the  conclusion  was,  that  he  was 
either  out  of  town,  or  sick.  The  Revolution;  however,  changed 
the  New  England  habits  and  manners  surprisingly,  and  de- 
plorably. 

After  the  close  of  the  revolution,  in  1783,  females  over  ten 
years  of  age,  ia  populous  towns,  were  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  placed  in  the  common  schools,  and  taught  to  write  a 
good  band,  compose  a  little,  cipher,  ^d  know  something  of 
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history.  The  cause  of  female  education  was  thus  considera- 
bly advanced.  Young  women  became  ambitious  to  qualify 
themselves  for  school-keeping  during  the  summer  season,  when 
sons  were  in  the  field. 

I  early  noticed  the  force  of  female  influence.  I  observed 
in  many  different  families,  its  happy  or  baneful  tendency ; 
and  my  mind  became  gradually  fixed  upon  the  subject  of  fe- 
male educaiioir. 

I  regarded  much  of  the  effort  used  by  a  large  class  of 
young  men,  to  amuse  and  engage  the  young  and  inexperienced 
of  the  sex,  with  flattery  and  frivohty,  as  tending  to  make  Ihem 
mere  triflers,  or  what  is  worse,  slaves  to  fashion  and  amuse- 
ments. Such  *  learn,  with  dire  docility,  the  wrong.'  A  ra- 
tional  education,  and  that  alone,  could  qualify  them  to  educate 
rational  beings.  A  deep  sense  of  piety  only  could  qualify 
them  to  train  up  immortah  !  Faith,  (the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,)  alone  could  surround  them  with  omniscience;  that 
done  could  unveil  the  miseries,  the  glories  of  Eternity.  *  In 
an  oration  which  I  was  called  upon  to  deliver  as  a  collegiate 
exercise,  I  warmly  advot^ated  the  importance  of '  Improvement 
in  the  education  of  females.*  I  contended  that  science  would 
never  reach  its  acme,  while  the  influential  half  of  our  race,  to 
whom  the  training  of  the  rising  generation  is  committed,  were 
left  in  ignorance  of  it. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  I  had  formed,  of  acting  as  well 
as  speaking,  on  this  subject,  an  evening  school,  of  5  evenings 
in  a  week,  was  opened,  for  12  weeks  About  20  young  ladies 
attended.  Lowth's  Grammar,  and  Guihries'  Geography;  were 
studied  well  and  reviewed.  At  the  end  of  the  terra,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  faculty  of College,  the  parents,-and  others, 

they  passed  an  examination  that  did  them  honor,  an^  deliver- 
ed addresses  of  their  own  composition.  Each  brought  her 
essay  or  letter,  neatly  copied-,  for  the  perusal  of  the  specta- 
tors. This  was  the  first  female  school,  it  is  believed,  that 
ever  was  attempted  in  New  England,  above  the  common  dis- 
trict schools. 

When,  at  length,  academies  were  opened  for  female  im- 
provement in  the  higher  branches,  a  general  excitement  ap- 
peared in  parents,  and  an  emulation  in  daughters  to  attend 
them.  Many  attended  such  a  school  one  or  two  quarters, 
others  a  year,  some  few  longer.  Froirr  these  short  periods  of 
attendance  for  instruction  in  elementary  branches,  arose  higher 
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improvements.  The  love  of  reading  and  habits  of  applicatkm 
became  fashionable ;  aod^aiAton  we  know  is  the  mistress,  of  the 
world. 

When  the  instruction  of  females,  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
science,  was  first  proposed,  it  excited  ridicule.  The  man  who  de- 
voted bis  time  and  heart  to  the  work,  was  regarded  as  an  Enthun 
nasi.  The  cry  was— *^  What  need  Is  there  of  learning  how  far  off 
the  sun  is,  when  it  is  near  enough  to  warm  us  ?' — "  What !  will 
the  teccher  learn  his  pupils  to  make  Almanacs  ? ' — *'  When  ^Is 
become  scholars,  who  is  to  make  the  puddings  and  the  pies  ? ' 
But  these  narrow  prejudices,  have  almost  passed  away.  Man^ 
have  since  become  equally  enthusiasts  on  this  subject;  and  the 
results  of  an  improved  system  of  female  education  have  not 
disappointed  ihtir  hopes  or  mine.  By  a  true  discipline  of 
mind,  and  application  to  the  solid  branches  of  knowledge,  our 
well  educated  females  have  become  more  agreeable  compa- 
nions, more  useful  members  of  society,  and  more  skilful  and 
faithful  teachers,  without  disqualifying  themselves  for  domestic 
avocations.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  better  prepared 
by  these  means,  to  promote  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as 
that  of  others  ;  whether  the  scene  of  their  labors  wa^  the 
nursery,  the  kitchen — the  parlor,  or  the  wider  sphere  of 
public  and  extensive  plans  of  benevolence  ;  and  at  no  period 
of  history,  perhaps,  have  the  sex  exerted  a  holier  or  happier 
influence  upon  society. 

I  know  not  whether  my  answer  to  your  inquiry,  will  satisfy  you 
or  your  readers ;  but  i  leave  it  at  your  disposal.         Sbnex. 


Art.  Vn. — ^Results  of  Ltccums. 

[The  first  qaestion  of  an  American  in  regard  to  anew  plan  or  iaatitotkni 
if,  '^  What  are  the  practical  results  ?"  We  solicit  those  who  are  doubtful 
abont  the  value  of  Lyceums,  or  some  similar  institutions,  of  a  socisl  charac- 
ter, (ibr  a  name  is  but  a  shadow,)  to  i;ead  the  following  statements  by  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Lyceum-] 

Th%  best  pledge  of  the  permanent  estabhshment,  and  of  the 
general  and  final  success  of  the  Lyceum,  will  be  found  in  the 
animating  results  of  its  numerous  branches  already  in  q>era- 
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tioti.  These  results  are  to  a  great  extent  uniform,  and  always 
happy  and  truly  encouraging. 

Conversation.  An  immecJiate  result,  which  uniforraly  fol- 
lows the  establishment  of  a  I-i)rceum,  is  the  improvement  of 
conversation.  Subjects' of  science,  or  of  discussion  before  their 
meetings,  never  fail  to  become  the  topics  of  conversation  in 
general  social  intercourse,  whether  of  members  or  others* 
By  this  means  the  tone  and  general  character  of  society  are 
almost  instantaneously  changed  and  elevated. '  And  when  once 
the  daily  intercourse  of  neighbors  and  friends  is  diverted  into  a 
new  and  better  channel,  it  continues  to  flow  with  increased 
beauty  and  energy,  and  to  enliveh,  purify,  and  bless  everything 
in  its  course. 

SchiMh.  By  means,  entirely  within  the  reach  of  any  town  in 
the  United  States,  the  character  of  a  vast  number  of  schools 
has  been  entirely  changed,  and  that  too  without  any  additional 
expense  of  time  or  money.  Numerous  towns  are  now  realiz- 
ing at  least  double,  from  their  appropriations  to  schools,  of  what 
they  received  two  years  since.  The  same  teachers  and  the 
same  pupils  do  twice  the  work  but  very  recently  performed  by 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement,  animation,  and 
aid,  received  by  them  from  Lyceums.  These  institutions  i«>- 
tually  constitute  a  seminary  for  (eachersy  already  ehjoyed  by 
thousands,  and  capable  of  being  so  extended  as  to  embrace 
every  teacher  in  our  Union,  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  improve  him  immediately^  constantly^  and  without  expense. 

With  this  view,  the  National  Lyceum,  in  a  resolution,  re- 
commended the  meeting  of  teachers,  as  a  specific  and  promi- 
nent object  with  all  the  town  and  county  Lyceums  which  are 
or  liiay  be  formed. 

Maps,  Few  persons  have  examined  one  of  the  numerous 
town  maps  procured  by  the  agency  of  Lyceums,  without  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  obtain  them  for  their  own  towns.  They  are 
neat,  convenient  in  every  school  and  family,  and  obtained  at  a 
most  trifling  expense.  Persons,  generally,  perhaps,  do  not'  at 
first  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  most  useful  instru- 
ments of  knowledge ;  but  the  first  sight  of  one,  Seldom  fails  to 
produce  conviction  of  their  great  convenience  and  general 
utility. 

Minerals.  The  resources  and  the  riches  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  have  been  extensively  explored  and  developed  by  the 
members  of  Lyceums.    Numerous  collections  have  been  made^ 
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not  for  the  benefit  merely  of  the  individuals  or  tlie  societies  by 
whom  thfey  are  formed,  biit  for  the  benefit  of  science,  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  individual  and  national  wealth.  Thousands  of 
children,  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  know  more  about  geo- 
logy and  piineralogy  than  was  probably  known  thirty  years 
since,  by  any  one  of  five  individuals  in  the  United  States.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  most  of  the  school  houses  are  fur- 
nished with  collections  of  minerals,  made  by  the  children 
themselves.  We  are  now  presented  with  the  animating  pros- 
pect, that-our  whole  countiy  will,  within  a  short  time,  be  sub- 
jected to  tlie  most  minute  and  rigid  examination  in  collecting 
and  applying  its  mineral  productions,  and  that  too  by  children 
in  their  daily  sports  and  amusements.  The  way  is  now  pro- 
vided for  town,  county,  and  state  Lyceums  to  be  furnished  with 
collections  of  minerals,  and  for  a  general  deposit  and  distribut- 
ing office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  national  depaitment 
of  the  institution. 

Toum  Historic.  Connected  with  maps  which  delineate 
the  featgres  and  resources  of  towns,  are  their  histories.  These 
have  already  been  compiled  in  great  numbers.  And  perhaps 
a  more  useful  or  interesting  exercise  is  never  presented  to  a 
Lyceum,  than  a  sketch  of  its  town  history.  In  every  town, 
persons  can  be  found  competent  to  the  task.  A  mere  oral 
statement  made  by  an  early  settler,  of  the  most  interesting  inci- 
dents in  the  first  history  of  a  town,  must  be  equally  interestbg 
to  the  contributor  and  the  receivers. 

Libraries.  A  deep  and  general  regret  has  been  expressed 
tl)at  town  and  village  libraries  are  but  little  read,  or  that  they 
are  entirely  neglected  and  scattered.  The  cause  for  this 
regret  is  removed  by  the  meetings  of  Lyceums.  .The  moment 
that  young  people  come  together  for  mutual  instruction,  in  sub- 
jects of  useful  knowledge,  they  call  for  books.  The  old  library 
is  looked  up,  or  a  new  one  formed,  and  when  the  members  are 
not  conversing  with  each  other^  they  are  perhaps  conversing 
with  their  books. 

Amusements.  Parents  frequently  regret  that  their  childrea 
seek  dissipating  amusements.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  their 
children,  but  of  tliemselves.  If  they  will  supply  their  children 
with  innocent  amusements,  they  will  not  seek  cornipting  ones. 
If  parents  will  furnish  cheap  amusements  for  their  children^ 
they  will  ask  for  none  which  are  ^pensive.  If  they  will  pro- 
vide a  Lyceum,  furnished  with  specimens  of  our  Creator's 
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works,  with  apparatus,  books,  be.  their  children  will  not  seek 
the  tavern,  with  its  decanters,  glasses,  nmepins,  and  alcohol. 

Expenses.  Lyceums  have  in  numerous  towns  taken  the  place 
of  dancing,  expensive  parties,  theatres,  &c.  The  current  ex- 
penses of  the  community  are  of  course  lessened,  ten,  or  perhaps 
a  hundred  fold.  A  year's  entertainment  and  instruction  at  a 
Lyceum  costs  two  dollars ;  a  quarter's  instruction,  with  other  ex- 
penses, in  a  dancing  school,  not  less  than  ten  dollars.  A  Lyceum 
teaches  domestic  economy ;  other  amusements  sometimes  de- 
stroy it.  The  one  teaches  industry,  the  other  leads  to  idleness : 
the  one  to  prosperitj'  5  the  other  but  too  often  to  poverty. 

Temperance.  Every  Lyceum  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Temperance 
Society.  It  acts  by  preventing,  rather  than  by  curing.  It  keeps 
men  from  doing  evU,  by  tempting  them  to  do  good.  It  is  not  satis- 
fied with  freedom  from  vice,  but  aims  at  the  possession  of  virtue. 

Latent  Talents.  The  discovery  df  the  development  of  tal- 
ents before  unknown,  either  to  the  possessors  or  their  friends, 
are  among  the  most  striking  and  happiest  results  of  Lyceums. 
In  numerous  instances,  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valua- 
ble conununicatlons  have  been  made  by  those  from  whom 
nothing  was  anticipated.  By  these  means,  numerous  individuals 
have  already  come  forward  to  notice,  respectability,  and  influ- 
ence, who  might  otherwise  never  have  improved  their  talents, 
or  directed  them  to  less  worthy  objects. 

When  the  mutual  and  self-educating  plan  is  stricdy  pursued, 
there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  want  of  talents  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises of  Lyceums.  In  the  hands  of  mechanics  and  farmers, 
they  are  found  to  be  conducted  with  more  spirit  and  energy, 
than  when  intrusted  wholly  or  principally  to  men  of  literary 
pursuits — a  most  grattfying  and  encouraging  fact. 

Morals.  The  dignity  of  man  is  his  honesty  —  his  moral 
elevation — his  loving  God  and  his  neighbor.  His  misery  is 
his  selfishness-^- his  making  himself  the  universe  —  a  small 
universe  indeed,  but  to  him  the  whole  universe.  The  Lyceum 
promotes  self-education,  by  mutual  education.  Its  socialcharac- 
ter  is  its  prominent  character.  It  proposes  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  It  proposes  that  every  teacher  and  every  person 
shall  help  his  neighbor;  that  Maine  shall  help  Florida,  and 
Florida,  Illinois ;  and  each  State  every  other  in  the  Union ;  and 
that  our  Union  co-operate  with  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  in  enlightening  and  elevating  our  ignorant 
and  fallen  race. 
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Art.  Vni. — ^Anecdotes  of  Julia  Brace, 
The  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl. 

In  a  former  article  we  gave  some  account  of  the  early  history 
of  Julia  Brace.  Only  two  other  persons  have  ever  been  describ- 
ed in  this  singular  condition ;  and  she  is  the  only  one,  we  believe, 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  maturity.  We  know  not  how  it 
may  appear  to  others  ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  look  with  the  deep* 
est  interest  at  every  circumstance  which  will  give  us  any  con- 
ception of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  soul  thus  imprisoned,  in  a 
body  which  does  not  furnish  the  common  avenues  for  receiving 
and  communicating  its  impressions.  We  add  such  anecdotes  as 
our  limits  will  permit  at  this  time. 

After  her  recovery  from  the  fever  which  destroyed  her  sight 
and  hearing,  Julia  gradually  returned  to  the  previous  habits  and 
occupations  of  her  childhood. 

At  first  «he  was  not  inclined  to  walk ;  bat  afler  leading  her  with 
a  stick,  the  apprehension  which  might  have  deterred  her,  gra- 
dually vanished,  and  she  began  to  grope  her  way  unassisted,  like 
other  blind  persons.  The  summer  afler  her  illness,  she  would 
take  care  of  her  little  sisters ;  she  would  wander  with  them  in 
the  fields,  gather  whortleberries,  knock  down  apples  from  the 
trees;  pick  fk)wers,  and  make  them  into  nosegays,  for  the  infant. 

Her  mother's  family  consisted  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Julia 
was  the  eldest.  Two  of  these  were  twins.  While  they  were  in- 
fants, she  would  hold  and  attend  any  of  them  except  Uie  twins, 
but  refused  to  take  care  Of  either  of  these.  When  13  years  of 
age,  she  would  undress  her  infant  brother,  kiss  him,  rub  his  back, 
rock  him  in  the  cradle,  and  feel  of  his  eyes,  to  know  whether  he 
was  asleep.  She  was  very  kind  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
when  she  received  a  present,  was  always  fond  of  sharing  it  with 
them.  If  it  was  an  orange,  it  was  divided  very  exactly,  into  eqaal 
portions.  If  an  apple,  wl^ich  she  knew  to  be  more  common,  she 
used  less  care. 

The  poverty  of  her  mother  oflen  obliged  her  to  go  out  and 
work  for  a  whole  day,  and  the  children  were  sometimes  left  in 
charge  of  Julia  on  such  occasions.  Although  her  processes  of 
justice  were  very  summary,  she  evinced  much  of  the  spirit  of 
family  government.  If  they  went  to  the  cupboard  or  drawers 
when  her  mother  was  absent,  she  would  stamp  on  the  floor,  (the 
method  which  necessity  had  taught  her  mother  to  use  in  restrain- 
ing her),  shake  them,  and,  if  possible,  keep  them  away.  When 
any  mischief  was  done,  she  would  ofien  administer  immediate 
punishment.    At  one  time,  while  giving  the  children  their  bnB«d 
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and  milk,  the  bowl  was  broken.  In  imitatibn  of  what  she  sup- 
•  posed  would  bavQ  been  done  by  her  mother,  she  whipped  the  little 
offender.  But  feeling  of  her  eyes  immediately,  and  finding  that 
she  was  crying,  she  took  her  into  her  arms,  and  endeavored  to 
soothe  her  with  kindness  and  caresses. 

While  the  inmate  of  a  school,  sustained  by  the  Female  Benefi* 
cent  Society,  for  the  education  of  poor,  children,  in  Hartford, 
observing  that  a  great  part  of  their  time  was  occupied  with  books, 
she  often  held  one  before  her  sightless  eyes^  with  great  patience, 
as  if  to  wait  for  some  influence  upon  her.  In  reference  to  this 
point,  the  spirit  of  government  was  even  extended  to,  her  favo- 
rite kitten.  She  would  spread  a  newspaper  before  it;  then 
putting  h&jr  finger  on  its  mouth,  and  perceiving  that  it  did  not 
move  like  those  of  the  scholars  when  reading,  would  shake  the 
animal,  to  express  displeasure  at  its  indolence  and  obstinacy. 

From  a  child,  she  entertained  the  idea,  that  the  tallest  ought 
to  rule ;  and  when  shorter  persons  than  herself  in  the  houses 
where  she  has  lived,  bade  her  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything,  she 
WtMild  let  them  respectfully  know,  that  she  was  the  tallest.  This 
idea,  it  is  supposed,  she  retained  till  she  was  grown  taller  than 
her  mother  ;  but  she  has  now  given  up  this  childish  notion,  with 
playthings  which  once  delighted  her. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  her  ideas  of  the  right  of  property 
were  very  strong.  She  insists  on  giving  every  one  his  own,  and 
when  articles  are  put  into  her  hands  to  examine,  will  allow  no 
one  but  the  owner  to  take  them  from  her.  When  anything  is 
presented  to  her,  she  will  not  retain  it  until  she  has  given  it  back, 
and  by  its  t)eing  returned  or  by  some  sign  of  property,  she  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  given  to  her.  Her  countenance  then  exhibits  maxks 
of  pleasure,  she  remembers  it  for  months,  and  will  bring  forth  the 
present,  whenever  the  giver  <H>mes.  It  has  also  been  remarked, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  poverty  in  which  she  passed  her 
childhood,  when  she  was  subsequently  brought  into  houses  where 
tempting  articles  of  food  and  dress  were  constantly  thrown  in  her 
way^  she  has  never  been  known  to  take  the  most  trifling  object^ 
without  leave.  She  was  equally  tenacious  of  her  own  property, 
and  felt  deeply  any  invasion  of  her  rights. 

Once,  in  her  childhood,  one  of  her  three  little  brothers  had  dis- 
turbed her  toys  in  the  drawer.  She  arraigned  them  before  the 
opened  locker,  as  a  tribunai^  pointing  them  to  the  mischief  they  had 
done,  and  was  determined  to  find  out  the  rogue ;  but  not  one  of 
them  would  either  confess,  or  expose  the  offender.  Afler  feeling 
of  each  of  them  awhile,  in  order  to  find  which  trembled,  without 
success,  being  satisfied  that  they  intended  to  decdve  her,  and 
that  one  of  £em  at  least  was  guilty,  she  adopted  what  itemed  . 
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designed  as  a  stratagem  to  disappoint  thein.  She  gave  each  one 
a  hmi  on  the  ear ;  and  in  order  that  the  offender  should  not  escape, 
she  then  felt  of  the  mouths  of  dl  three  of  thenu  She  found  two  of 
them  crying,  rthis,  she  seemed  to  think  a  proof  of  innocence, 
and  in  brder  to  assuage  their  grief,  she  gare  them  sugar,  and 
showed  them  kindness,  as  tokens  of  their  acquittal  of  the  charge  ; 
but  the  third,  who  gave  no  signs  of  sorrow,  received  an  additional 
portion  of  cuffs. 

It  is  obvious  that  her  only  means  of  perceiving  external  objecta, 
are  the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  touch.  The  touch  is  her  chief 
reliance,  and  enables  her  to  distinguish  every  object  with  which 
she  has  been  familiar,  sometimes  by  means  of  her  fingers,  and 
sometimes  by  the  aid  of  her  lips  and  tongue.  But  her  tmeU  also 
is  surprisingly  acute,  and  often  enables  her  to  ascertain  facts 
which  seem  beyond  her  reach.  Our  limits  oblige  us  to  defer 
some  of  the  many  interesting  anecdotes  on  this  subject  to  another 
number. 


Art,  IX. — ^Practical  Lessons. 

I.  COMFOSlTtON,. 

[In  a  former  number  we  presented  an  article  on  Composition,  from  a 
practical  teacher  distinguished  for  success  in  tbis.hranch.  The  gnat  prin- 
ciple was,  to  fumiih  the  pupil  with  thoughts,  and  to  make  a  subject  familiar 
by  prevfous  conversation  and  description,  and  then  reauire  each  of  them  as 
a  first  effort,  merely  to  clothe  the.  thoughts  in  wiatahU  language.  We  now 
publish  the  remainder  of  the  article,  which  has  been  accidentally  and  un- 
intentionally deferred.  We  should  rejoice  to  obtain  the  results  of  experience, 
in  the  same  excellent  school,  on  other  subjects.] 

In  the  choice  of  subjects,  care  is  taken  to  select  such  as  are/imiZup-,  that 
the  scholars  may  use  their  own  ideas,  instead  of  borrowing  from  books. 
Jtef^mu  to  hooks f  especially  before  a  thorough  inrestigation  of  the  subject, 
has  a  tendency  to  paralyze  mental  efibrt.  As  the  design  of  these  exertisea 
would  thus  be  subverted,  the  scholars  are  requested  not  to  refer  to  them; 
at  least,  not  till  they  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  and  formed 
their  own  plan  for  the  description.  Then,  if  they  wish  to  examine  a  par- 
ticular point,  on  which  they  have  some  doubt,  no  objection  is  made. 

As  scholars  have,  almost  uniformly,  a  strong  antipathy  to  ComporitioBy 
the  term  description  isused  as  a  substitute.  Some  scholars  have  written 
several  descriptions,  before  they  ever  suspected  the  exercise  to  be  Com- 
position. When  the  discovery  was  made,  Compoeitipn  had  lost  its  appalling 
form  and  sound.  Many  have  confessed  tiieir  surprise,  that  it  could  be  made 
•o  interesting.  •  The  fbllowing  are  additional  examples  of  the  conversationa 
designed  to  fhmlsh  subjects. 
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Mak. 

Where  do  we  obtain  milk  ?  >         .  ' 

What  fttiimitiM  are  kept  by  aa,  to  famiah  juilk  for  domeatie  porpoaea  ? 

What  were  thoae  amonf  the  ancient  laraelitea  ? 

TbeArabfl?    The  Spanwrda,  &c  ? 

How  ia  milk  need  ffenerally  ?    In  ita  natural  ataie. 

Children  are  veiy  Tond  of  "bread  and  milk. 

For  what  other  porpoaea  b  it  uaed  in  the  fiuniljr  ?  To  put  with  tear  and 
coffee,  and  aometimea  with  water  for  drink.  It  ia  mixed  with  flour  to  make 
bread,  cakea.  pudding,  &c.    With  e^^  it  makea  cuatarda. 

Mention  all  the  waja  in  which  milk  lauaed,  that  have  not  baen  mentioned. 

To  what  usee  ia  it  applied  ia  Ne  w  England,  that  have  not  been  mentioned  ? 
Making  butter  and  cheeae. 

How  ia  butter  made  ? 

Deaeribe  the  proeeaa  minutely. 

How  ia  cheeae  made  f 

Deaeribe  the  proeeaa  in  the  aame  way. 

What  ia  alwaya  mixed  with  butter  and  cheeae  to  preaerve  them,  and  alao 
to  make  them  more  palatable  ? 

Do  they  require  much  attention  after  they  are  made  ? 

Into  what  rorma  ia  butter  moulded  ?  Sometimea  into  round  balliL^  aome- 
timea into  the  form  of  cylindera,  and  aometimea  into  the  form  of  a  pine 
app^. 

What  ia  the  ahape  of  cheeaea  ?  Moat  of  them  are  round,  like  a  wheel. 
Bome  people  make  clieeaea  in  the  ibnn  of  a  pine  ^pla,  by  diying  them  in  a 
net 

Are  butter  and  cheeae  healthy  for  food  ?    Not  in  large  quantitiea. 

In  what  countriea  are  larfe  quantitiea  made  ?  In  England ;  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  other  parte  of  the  umted  Statea ;  in  Italy  and  Spain,  &c.  Engliui 
cheeae  ia  much  celebrated ;  alao  the  Parmeaan  cheeaea,  nam  Parma. 

Did  the  anoienta  make  much  cheeae  and  butter  ?    Abraham  placed  butter 


when  venting  hia  complainta,  he  lava.  O  that  I  were  aa  in  daya  paat— -  when 
I  waahed  my  atepe  witn  butter,  and  tne  rocka  poured  me  out  riven  of  oil  •— 


ntmg  bia  complainta,  be  lava.  Utnat  1  were  ai 
I  my  atepe  with  butter,  and  tne  rocka  poured  x 
K,  6.    Proaperity  in  the  daya  ui  the  Milleniu 


Job,  xzix,  6.    Proaperity  in  the  daya  af  the  Millenium,  ia  repreaented  fay 
eating  butter.    Ia.  vii,  22. 

Butter  waa  conaidered  a  great  delicacy  among  ancient  nationa.  Thev 
made  uae  of  the  oil  of  olivea,  a  kind  of  fruit,  aa  &  aubatitate.  Oil  la 
frequently  mentioned. 

T%t  Hw9t. 

How  ia  the  horae  uaeful  ? 

Different  waya  in  which  heia  uaed.'  By  farmerain  cultiyating  their, 
ground :  carrying  maila ;  for  pleaaure ;  on  canala,  ^.  &c. 

What  beaata  of  burden  are  uaed  in  other  countriea .'  In  Lapland  ?  Among 
the  Andea  and  other  mountainoua  diatrioUi?  In.  Arabian  and  African  dea- 
arte  ?    Among  the  ancient  laraelitea,  dec. 

Size  of  the  borae  ? 

Form?    Hia  head?    Feet,  &c.? 

Color  ?    Govering  ?    Food  ? 

Where  kept? 

Age  to  which  he  Uvea  <* 

Uaeafterdeath?     ^ 
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Di0potiti<m  ?    Docility  ? 

Hit  pride ;  vanitj ;  appearance  of  reoBon ;  memory,  &c.  How  manifeirted  ? 

Man's  dominion  over  the  animals  ? 

Anecdotes  of  horses.  Alexander's  Bacephalns.  WuHington  and  lus 
mother *8  horse.  DifiEerent  kinds  of  horses.  Arabian  horses  most  beantifnl. 
The  valae  the  Arabians  set  on  them.    Manner  in  which  they  treat  tiiem. 

fFaUr. 

Water  is  a  very  simple  subject  for  description ;  can  joa  find  anything  to 
say  about  it  ? 

One  princjp^  use  of  water  ?    Drink  for  animals. 

Its  domestic  uses  ?  Tea  and  coffee,  cleansing  and  preparing  food,  cleans- 
ing clothing,  &c. 

A  rener^  purifier. 

Where  obtained  ? 

Nourishment  of  plants. 

Mention  animals  that  live  in  water. 

Various  kinds  of  machinery  moved  by  water. 

Navigation. 

Medicinal  springs. 

DiiTerent  states  of  watef.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  ice,  clouds,  rapor,  fbg,  dew, 
flroet.    Necessary  in  orystalixation. 

Water  indispensable. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  which  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Clover,  Cabbage,  Currant  bush,  Raspberry  bush,  Peach  tree.  Horse  rad- 
ish, Sheep,  Wheat,  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Com,  Maple  tre^,  Thunder- 
storm, Aurora  Borealis,  Prairies,  The  Ocean.  Th^  Atmosphere.  Forests, 
Sugar,  Iron.  7\iUpj  Horse  chesnut,  Grape-vme,  Fuel,  Ice,  Salt,  Roees, 
Money,  Unaue  excitement. 

2.  Indian  Rubbeh  on  Caoutchouc. 

Hef«  is  a  piece  of  Indian  Rubber.  It  is  sometimes  called  Gtim  ElaaUCf  but 
more  commonly  Indian  Rubber^  or  incorrectly  India  Rubber.  It  is  found  in 
South  America,  and  some  say,  in  the  East  Indies.  It  has  b^cn  known  about 
100  years. 

It  is  made  from  the  juice  of  a  tree ;  and  collected  and  prepared  in  tlM 
following  manner.  Holes  are  made  through  the  bark  of  the  lower  pert  of 
the  tree,  and  hollow  quills,  or  folded  leaves,  are  placed  in  the  opemng,  as 
spouts  to  conduct  off  the  fluid,  which  flows  in  great  abundance.  This  juice 
is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  has  a  milky  appearance.  A  mould  of  cuy  is 
formed  with  the  hand,  not  unlike  a  pear  in  shape^'but  much  larger;  this 
is  dipi>ed.in  the  liquid  when  it  first  flows  from  the  tree  ;  or,  as  some  say. 
the  juice  is  spread  upon  it ;  it  is  then  held  in  the  smoke  of  a  fire  and 
dried.  After  this  it  is  dipped  again  and  dried  as  before,  and  so  on  until  it 
acquires  the  proper  thickness.  AAer  drying  it  sufficiently,  the  clay  within 
is  broken  to  pieces,  and  shaken  out.  It  is  now  ready  for  sale  or  use.  To 
make  shoes  bf  it,  tne  mould  of  clay  must  be  made  in  the  shape  of  the  foot, 
and  the  juice  spread  upon  that.  Drying  it  in  smoke,  gives  it  the  nsual 
brown  appearance. 

The  most  common  use  which  is  made  of  this  substance  is,  to  eflihce 
(rub  out)  pencil  marks  from  paper;  hence  its  name  Indian  RiMer,  It  is 
used,  however,  for  shoes,  to  a  considerable  extent,  because  it  will  not  let 
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IB  the  wmtor ;  it  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hate,  cloahs,  and  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  and  of  water-proof  cloth.    Physicians  and  Sur- 

S»ons  make  some  of  their  most  yaluaole  instniments  of  Indian  Rubber, 
issolved  in  eUier,  it  makes  an  excellent  varnish  for  preserringr  pollshc4 
steel  and  other  metals  from  rusting.  It  melts  about  as  easily  as  lead,  and 
bums  with  a  bright  light,  like  camphor  gum,  till  it  is  entirely  consumed.  ^  It 
has  but  little  taste  or  odor  except  when  burning.  It  is  a  little  lighter  tlian 
water,  and  consequently  floats  upon  its  surface. 

Now  can  you  answer  me  some  questions  about  Indian  Rubber  f 
What  is  the  common  name  of  this  substance  ?  Why  is  it  so  called  ? 
Yes;  but  why  is  it  called  Indian  Rubber.^  '  Did  you  not  say  it  had  been 
found  in  the  Bast  Indies  ? '  Yes ;  but  it  was  found  in  South  America,  and  re« 
ceived  its  name  lon^  before.  The  truth  is,  that  when  Columbus  first  diseoy- 
ered  the  West  India  Islands  and  North  and  South  America,  he  called  the 
whole  West  Indieg,  So  he  called  the  natives,  .that  is  the  red  people  that 
he  found  here,  Indians  And  as  Gum  Elastic  came  from  South  America, 
and  perhaps  was  first  discovered  by  the  Indians,  it  was  called  Indian  Rubber. 

How  many  years  has  it  been  known?  Uow  is  it  brought  here  ?  Which 
way  do  the  ships  come  that  bring  it  P  What  color  is,  it  ?  For  what  is  it  most 
oommonly  used  ?  What  is  its  next  most  useful  purpose  ?  Do  the  Sur- 
geons or  Phyaicians  make  any  use  of  it  ?  To  what  other  purposes  is  it  ap- 
plied ? 

Of  what  is  it  made  ?  How  is  the  juice  procured  ?  Is  it  dark  colored 
when  it  flows  firom  tlie  treeP  What  then  makes  it  dark  colored  P  But 
why  is  it  held  in  the  smoke  ?  How  is  it  made  into  the  shape  of  shoes  i 
How  is  the  elay  got  out  of  it, 

WiUitmekP  Will  it  bum?  Does  it  leave  any  ashes?  Hss  it  any 
taste  ?  Any  smell  ?  Will  it  bend  without  breaking  r  Will  it  stretch  more 
than  most  other  substances  without  breaking?  In  what  respects  is  it  bet^ 
ter  for  shoes  and  boots,  than  leather  P    Is  it  heavier  than  water  or  lighter  ? 

Which  of  you  will  now  tell  me  all  yon  know  about  it,  and  let  me  write 
your  stoiy  on  this  slate.  (Several  pnpils  raise  their  hands.)  Weil ;  thea 
you  mav  stand  up  here  and  begin,  u  she  relates  any  thing  wrong,  .the 
rest  will  raise  their  hands,  and  I  will  call  upon  them  to  correct  her.  Now 
think  before  you  speak,  and  tell  me  one  thing  only  at  a  tone.  Proceed 
slowly. 

'  Indian  Rubber  is  brought  fifom  South  America.  Men  bring  it  in  diips. 
It  is  made  of  the  jnice  of  a  tree.  The  juice  is  at  first  white.  It  is  held  in 
the  smoke  which  makes  it  black.  It  will  melt.  It  will  born  kll  up«  It  ia 
naed  to  rub  out  pencil  marks — and  to  make  shoes—- and  to  make  suxgaoofl 
tools.    It  will  stretch,  but  will  not  break.' 

Well,  vou  have  indeed  given  a  pretty  correct  account  of  Indian  Rubber. 
I  am  glad  yon  remember  so  much.  Who  can  relate  something  more  about  it» 
(A  huid  is  raised.)     Well,  take  the  floor  and  proceed. 

'  It  has  been  known  about  100  years.    It  is  found  in  the  East  Indies.' 

Can  you  think  of  any  thing  more  P  *  No,  Sir.'  Who  oan  ?  —  Very  well ; 
yon  may  tr^. 

*  It  has  little  or  no  taste :  nor  any  smell,  only  when  it  is  burning.  It  ia 
sometimes  need  in  making  cloth  water  proof. 

(Another  hand  raised.) 

Have  you  something  to  say  too  P  Well,  stand  up,  and  proceed.  'Itia 
used  to  keepthings  from  rusting.'  Ver^  well ;  have  you  nothing  more  P 
'  No,  Sir.'  Well,  what  ha^e  you  ?  '  Indian  rubber  shoes  keep  out  the  water 
better  than  leather.  It  will  float  on  water.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  makinir 
hats.'  * 

I  am  glad  to  find^ou  so  attentive.  Now  you  may  go  and  play  till  I  bold 
the  signal  in  the  wmdow.    When  yon  return,  those  who  wish  to  do  some- 
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maj  take  tlieir  tlaiep,  and  write  down  all  they  know  about  Indian 
er,  and  aee  how  well  they  can  tell  the  story  themaelvee.  All  who 
think  they  shall  be  pleased  with  this  exercise  may  raise  their  hands.  What ! 
are  all  pleased  with  it  ?    Well,  go  now,  and  play.  . 

THE  ART  OF   MISEDUCATION,   FROM   SALZlCAir. 

Lsssoir  1.  —  How  to  makil  toursblv  odioc«  to  childsxii. 

RuLx  1st. —  You  may  make  them  haU  you  by  treating  them  inyiaf^. 

Little  Charlotte  was  going  oat  into  her  father's  orchard.  It  was  fhU  of 
violets.  '  Oh !'  cries  Cbarlotte,  full  of  joy,  <  what  beaatifbl  little  flowen ! 
I  will  gather  my  apron  fhll,  and  make  a  nosegay  for  mother.'  She  immedi- 
ately knelt  down,  and  with  great  industry  gathered  her  apron  fnll,  theniriie 
seated  herself  under  an  appTetree,  and  made  a  handsome  nosegay.  '  H«re 
it  is !'  said  she,  '  now  I  will  run  and  carry  it  to  my  dear  mother.  How  she 
will  be  delighted  to  kiss  me !'  To  increase  the  pleasure  of  her  mother,  she 
crept  slily  into  the  kitchen,  took  a  china  plate,  put  the  nosegay  on  it.  and 
went  on  a  full  leap  down  the  stairs  to  find  her  moUier.  ffut  Charlotte, 
stumUed,  fell,  and  broke  the  china  plate  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  seattered 
her  nosegay  all  around.  Her  mother  who  was  in  the  room  near  by,  heard 
the  noise,  and  immediately  spranjr  to  the  door.  When  she  saw  the  broken 
plate,  she  ran  back,  seized  a  Uiick  rod,  and  without  inquiriiLr  a  word 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  plate  was  broken,  came  to  tne  chud.  Ter- 
rified, both  by  the  fiill  and  on  aocount  of  the  broken  plate,  and  half  dead 
with  fear  of  the  rod,  little  Charlotte  could  only  ejaculate  <  dear  mother ! 
dear  mother !'  But  this  was  of  no  service  to  her.  '  Yon  little  wretch  !'  said 
her  mother,  *  break  a  beautiful  plate  —  will  you  ? '  — and  chastised  her  se- 
verely. Little  Charlotte  was  offended,  when  she  found  herself  treated 
with  such  open  injustice.  She  did  not  forget  it  for  a  long  time,  and  never 
ligain  brought  a  nosegay  to  her  mother. 

Rcrtx  Sd.— 7)bAc0  110  part  m  the  pUanarm  of  your  ekiUxon^  show  n» 
fedmg  in  the  eareooes  you  buUno  on  t&em,  and  you  will  soon  mako  them 
indiferent  to  you. . 

An  agreeable,  married  couple  had  their  heads  so  fall  of  business  and  en- 
terprises, that  they  considered -every  moment  lost  which  they  devoted  to 
conversation  with  their  children.  The  hasband  was  busy  with  calcula- 
tions of  profit,  and  the  wife  was  alwavs  planning  how  to  maintain  their 
style  of  living,  and  increase  their  articles  of  dress.  Any  interruptions  from 
their  children  were  considered  as  injuring  their  prospeciSb  If  Uttle  Nich- 
olas skipped  ap  to  his  father  with  his  A,  B,  C  book,  and  said,  <  Ldook,  father ! 
the  prett^  monkey  has  got  an  apple  in  his  paw !'  he  received  for  an  answer, 
*  Don't  diBturb  me !'  He  ran  to  his  mother,  and  she  sent  him  away.  Then 
he  went  with  his  book  in  his  hand  to  Salty,  the  chambermaid,  and  she  knew 
bow  to  treat  him  better.  She  laoghed  with  him  over  ^e  monkey,  showed 
him  the  wolf  and  the  hare,  and  toM  him  how  the  wolf  devoured  sheep,  and 
<  how  good,  roasted  bares  tasted.'  His  dear  sister  Mary  treated  him  m  the 
same  way.  She  knew  his  secrets,  and  entered  into  all  his  joys.  If  his 
fiither  and  mother  were  to  journey  three  months,  he  would  care  nothing 
about  it;  but  if  little  Mary  was  absent  one  day  from  home,  he  would  sob 
and  cry. 

EcLK  3d.  —  Deny  innocent  enjoyments  to  your  children,  and  you  will  easily 
make  them  dislike  you, 

A  certain  man  became  a  father  in  his  fiftieth  year.  On  account  of  his 
age,  he  was  grave  and  serious  in  his  deportment,  and  he  wished  Gastavua 
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to  be  BO  alio.  Bat  GastaTcw  was  not.  As  he  ww  forminr  hit  chane- 
ter,  he  felt  very  active  and  lively ;  he  jumped  afa|put,  and  Iinghed^  and 
aiuffht  ever  J  kind  of  amnsement.  His  father  was  much  displeased  with 
alt  this.  Sometimes  he  took  Gustavus  with  him,  when  he  went  to  walk  ; 
but  if  he  chased  butterflies,  or  run  out  of  the  way  to  find  flowers,  the 
titigry  father  would  ciy  out;  *  Gustavus  i  Gustavus !  Where  are  you  ruo- 
ninff  to  all  the  while  ?  Can't  you  stay  here  ?  Fie  on  the  wild  boy !  Look  and 
see  how  I  behave  !  Can't  you  behave  as  I  -do?'  His- father  burned  some 
ninepins  which  Gustavus  had  received  as  a  present  from  his  uncle,  and 
cut  up  his  ball,  saying  that  the  time  which  his  son  consumed  in  play,  might 
much  better  be  devoted  to  learning  a  chapter  from  the  catechism.  If  Gus- 
tavus was  in  the  room  with  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  sit  who^  hours, 
without  moving  from  his  seat. 

By  such  management  he  made  himself  so  odious  to  his  son,  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  company  of  the  most  ignorant  people  to  that  of  his  father.  Wnen 
hia  father  died,  no  tears  of  sorrow  fell  from  the  eyes  Of  Gustavus.  *  X  am 
glad  of  it,*  he  thought,  *  for  I  shall  be  rid  of  his  hateful  presence.  I  cai;i 
now  live  as  i  please.' 

RuLK  4th.  —  Sktht  undeserved  distrust  of  your^ckildrenf  and  you  toUl  teach 
them  to  hate  you. 

'  I  have  missed  part  of  the  money  which  you  brongi^t  back  to  me  to  day 
from  the  merchant.  Confess  this  moment,  what  j^ou  have  done  with  it.  or 
the  consequences  will  be  very  painful !  Where  is  the  apple  which  I  laid 
upon  my  shelf?  Will  you  never  be  weaned  from  this  habit  of  petty  thiev- 
109  ?'  After  this  manner  was  Mr  Conrad  accustomed  to  speak  to  his  son 
Aaolphus  ;  he  vexed  him  with  his  suspicions  whenever  he  missed  anything. 

It  IS  true,  Ad :>lphus,  through  thoughtlessness,  might  have  lost  the  money 
that  was  missing,  or  he  mignt  not  have  observed  that  the  merchant  gave 
him  too  little ;  or  he  might  really  at  previous  times  have  been  guilty  of  tak- 
ing small  things,  but  no  one  could  ever  justly  charge  him  with  abase  design, 
and  he  has  long  siiice  given  up  the  habit  altogether.  Mast  not  such  un- 
merciful distruston  the  part  or  the  father,  deeply  mortify  the  feelings  of 
the  boy  ?    And  can  he  easily  love  a  father  who  is  so  suspidoas  of  him  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CRAHTA   YBA   I8HT   TALOA. 

Chodaw  Hymn  Book,  ISmo,  pp.  84.    Boston :  Crocker  if  Brew$Ur» 

A  work  of  this  kiad,  in  the  language  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
were  a  few  years  since  destitute  or  any  written  language,  is  an  object 
of  deep  interest  It  was  prepared  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  use  of 
the  educated  Christian  tnaians.  In  its  construction  they  have  adopt- 
ed, as  far«is  the  sounds  permit  it,  the  perfect  alphabet,  devised  so  sin^- 
larly  hj  Prof.  Lee  of  Cambridge  and  Mr  Pickering  of  Boston,  at  the 
same  time,  in  distant  countries ;  and  this  alphabet  is  employed  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  all  other  missions  in  which  a  written  language 
is  to  be  introduced,  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions.    The  following  are  the  names  and 
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powers  of  the  letters,  as  given  at  the  commencemeDt  of  the  Hynm 
book ;  and  is  interesting  at  a  moment  when  so  many  prujecta  are  form- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  our  own  orthography. 


ALPHABET. 

LeUers, 

JVamts. 

Ex. 

Letters. 

JSTamis, 

Ex. 

A    a 

ah 

ahr 

0    0 

o 

note. 

A     a* 

aw 

P     P 

pe 

B    b 

be 

S     s 

se 

Z    e 

a 

die 

T    t 

te 

F    f 

fe 

U    u 

00 

H    h 

het 

r  V 

uh 

gun 

I      i 

e 

she 

W  w 

we 

K    k 

ke 

Y    y 

ye 

L    1 

le 

Chch 

Che 

ehm 

M    m 

me 

Sh  sh 

,.  she 

N    n 

ne 

^atalijLtd  VowtU.\ 

LcHers. 

N'ames. 

A     a 

ang 

DipGumgs. 

If 

awng 

JSTames, 

Sounded. 

eeng 

Ai  ,ai 

i  as  t  in  pine. 

owng 

ow  as  ot»  in  now. 

oong 

Au  au 

y  V 

ung 

About  10,000  of  the  nation  are  supposed  to  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity nominally,  and  several  hundrcda  are  learning  to  write  and  read 
their  language  by  means  of  the  new  alphabet,  &c. 

There  are  about  200  adults  and  children,  who  are  learning  English. 
We  have  -been  favored  with  a  view  of  some  of  the  letters  written  by 
the  younger  pupils  in  English.  The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of 
one  of  them,  which  was  written  in  a  good  hand  by  a  little  girl,  of  9  years 
of  affe,  unassisted  and  uncorrected,  who  bad  been  learning  English,  a$  a 
foretgn  language,  about  3  years.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of 
several  decisive  and  gratifying  proofs  of  capacity  for  improvement, 
in  a  race,  whom  many  are  disposed  to  pronounce  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. 

GoBhtn  School 
Mr  Wright 

My  dear  friend  I  now  sit  down  this  aflemoon  to  write  to  jroa 
I  want  to  see  you  very  much  The  boys  and  girls  are  all  well  we  want 

•  A  peculiar  character. 

t  Very  strong  aspirate. 

4  Each  of  the  nasalized  vowels  retains  the  sound  of  the  correspond- 
ing simple  vowel,  as  exhibited  in  the  scheme,  but  modified  nearly  as 
it  would  be,  by  joining  to  it  tlie  English  letters,  ng.  Thus  the  A  ^ 
has  nearly  the  sound  of  omg  in  rangy  and  the  X  a  ^"^  nearly  the 
sound  otong  in  long. 
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to  learn  yery  mach.  We  hope  that  you  will  come  back  into  the-  Choc- 
taw Nation  before  we  go  over  the  river  do  go  with  us  becaase  when 
we  go  over  the  river  there  will  be  no  school  there  and  we  want  to 
learn  very  much  before  we  go  over  the  river  We  expect  that  you 
want  to  see  us  we  have  not  seen  Mrs  Wright  this  long  time  and  we 
want  to  see  Mrs  Wright  very  much    This  is  all  I  wish  to  say  to  you 

Mart  Gardner. 

We  observed  in  oUier  letters  a  precise  correspondence  to  the  style 
of  the  letters  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  in  the  omission  of  the 
substantive  verb,  which  does  not  exist,  either  in  the  Choctaw  language, 
or  in  that  of  gestures. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  that  amongr  the  Cherokee s,  an  al- 
phabet has  been  devised  and  the  language  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  a  single  native  and  his  daughter ;  an  example, 
unprecedented  we  believe  since  the  days  of  Cadmus. 


LITERARY    INBTITUTICNS    IN    BRAZIL. 

Brazil  is  divided  into  nineteen  provincos ;  its  population  is  about 
5,000,000,  one  million  and  ahalf  of  which  are  whites.  In  each  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Provinces,  and  in  the  other  large  towns,  there  are 
primary  schools,  and  also  two  schools  in  which  are  taught  Greek. 
Latin,  Geometry,  Drawing  and  Music,  at  tije  public  expense.  In 
nearly  all  the  towns,  in  the  primary  schools,  the  metho*^  of  mutual 
instruction,  has  been  adopted.  In  each  of  the  cities  of  Rio  Janeiro 
and  Bahia,  there  is  a  law  school,  and  a  school  of  commerce.  In  the 
capitaJa  of  the  provinces  arc  ten  schools  for  orphans,  besides  some 
seminaries  into  which  all  may  be  admitted  indiscriminately.  Moral 
philosophy  and  theology  are  also  taught  in  the  convents.  Botanical 
gardens  are  frequently  to  be  met  witli  in  the  capitals.  Some  chemi- 
cal laboratories  have  been  established  at  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
where  there  are  also  to  be  found,  a  military  academy,  an  academy  for 
seamen,  an  observatory,  a  museum,  a  library,  and  a  conservatory  of 
the  arts  and  trades.  At  Minas,  is  a  college  where  public  education  is 
judiciously  conducted. 

The  desire  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  very  general 
in  Brazil.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  may  be  adduced  the  fact,  that 
the  European  public  schools  are  frequented  by  five  hundred  scholars 
from  Brazil,  at  their  own  expense. 

Twenty  one  are  supported  by  the  government,  at  the  military 
schools  in  Europe. 

Paris  Journal  of  Education  and  iTistruction. 


WESTERN   ACADEMIC   INSTITUTE. 

An  Institution  has  been  formed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  title 
of  *  The  Western  Academic  Institute  and  Board  pf  Education,'  whose 
objects  are  *to  promote  harmony,  co-operation,  and  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  among  the  members,  and  to  discuss  such  subjects 
ss  may  be  conducive  to  the  cause  of  education  generally.' 
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Th6  members  of  the  Society  consist  of  '  ordiniiy  members,'  who 
mast  be  professional  teachers,  and  of  *  honorary  members,'  not  teach- 
ers, chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  ordinary  members. 

A  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Institute,  bare  com- 
menced a  publication  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Academic  Pioneer.'  We 
have  been  kindly  favored  with  the  first  number,  just  issued,  from  which 
we  have  collected  the  foregoing  and  following  facts. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Society  provides  that  the  regular  meeting 
shall  be  held  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month,  and  special  meetings 
as  occasion  requires.  Their  A n ni versary  is  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  June,  on  which  occasion  an  address  is  to  be  de- 
livered on  some  subject  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Institution. 
Arrangements  have  been  made^  to  procure  a  Hall  for  the  use  of  the 
Society,  and  Books  and  Pejriodicals  for  a  Library. 

The  Society  held  its  first  Anniversary  June  25, 1881.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  day  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilson,  of 
Cincinnati,  after  which  Rev.  C.  B.  M'Kee,  delivered  a  preliminary 
address,  and  read  the  Constitution  of  the  Society ;  Rev.  Dr  Bishop, 
President  of  Miami  University,  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
education  generally.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ruter,  President  of  the  Methodist 
College  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  closed  the  morning  exercises  with 
prayer.  In  the  afternoon,  ^Mr  A.  Kinmont  also  delivered  an  address 
Dcfore  the  members  of  the  Institute,  specifying  the  views  and  objects 
of  the  Association.  The  addresses  are  plain  and  uncommonly  prac- 
tical in  their  character,  differing  altogether  from  some  which  we  pave 
seen.  We  have  only  room  for  the  following  pithy  extract  from  the 
address  of  Mr  Kinmont 

<  In  one  word,  our  investigations  will  embrace  in  the  first  place, 
wKoA  ought  to  be,  and,  in  the  second  place,  what  is,  possible.  The  first 
department  of  inquiries  will  prevent  us  from  merely  falling  in  with 
what  is  old,  instead  of  ransacking  those  unexplored  regions  of  mental 
good,  which  yet  remain  to  be  laid  open  to  future  generations.  The 
second  species  of  investigation  wDl  check  our  hopes  and  moderate 
our  fancies,  by  shewing  us  that  to  find  or  see  a  good,  is  one  thing; 
to  lead  oUiers  to  seek  it,  is  a  different  thing ;  and  that  to  open  men's 
eyes  and  wear  down  their  prejudices  is  always  a  work  of  labor,  and  of 
tune,  and  oflen  of  impossibility.' 

The  *  Academic  Pioneer, '\B  to  be  conducted  by  the  Editorial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute,  and  is  intended  to  form  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion for  the  Society.  It  is  to  be  published  at  Cincinnati,  in  monthly 
numbers  of  33  octavo  pages  each,  at  $2,00  a  year,  provided  sufficient 
encouragement  is  given. 


LEARNING   LETTERS   BY   TBEIR   NAMES. 

The  absurdity  of  teaching  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  their  arbi- 
trary names  in  place  of  their  sounds,  has  long  been  felt  in  France  and 
Germany. — We  tell  a  child  to  say — Pe — aytch — ipi — es — f — see — and 
then  call  upon  him  to  pronounce  it.  What  would  he  conclude  if  he 
reasoned,  but  that  it  must  be  pe  ayich  m  es  ^i  see — and  by  what  magic 
can  he  learn  that  it  should  be  pronounced— j^ik/ 
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A  striking  illas4ktion  of  this  occurred  in  a  school  which  I  visited. 
Two  bright  children  of  6  years  of  age,  could  repent  every  ItUtr  of  a 
word  at  sight,  and  then  would  look  up,  with  an  innocent,  inquiring 
face  to  their  teacher,  unable  to  divine  how  this  cabalistic  combination 
of  sounds  should  be  pronounced  iogtthttr^  until  he  repeated  the  word. 
It  seems  they  had  formerly  been  guided  by  the  pictures  of  the  objects 
annexed  to  the  words,  and  had  pronounced  the  name  as  they  had 
learned  to  speak  it.  But  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  letters  anorded 
no  clue  to  the  sound  of  the  word.  Ed, 


TOWN    MAPS. 

it  has  been  recommended  by  the  American  L^eom,  as  one  important 
object  of  Lyceums,  to  procure  the  construction  of  town  maps,  and  a  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  model  map.  information  was  solicited 
from  Mr  Stevens,  a  distinguished  surveyor,  and  we  have  been  favouied  by 
Mr  Holbrook  with  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  from  him,  illustrating  the 
general  principles  of  the  operation. 

Drar  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  5th  inst  is  received,  I  hasten 
to  meet  its  requirements  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  which 
perhaps  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  first  operation  in  making  surveys  of  smaU  extent,  such  as 
towns  or  counties,  is  to  trace,  and  accurately  measure  a  fundamental  or 
Base  lAnty  technically  so  called,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  foun- 
dation or  basis  on  which  the  whole  survey  depends.  This  line  should 
be  traced  on  an  extensive  plain,  within,  or  near  the  tract  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  should  be  so  situated,  that  signals  placed  on  distant  and 
elevated  pNoints  on  both  sides  thereof,  make  triangles  as  nearly  equilater- 
al as  possible.  The  angles  of  these  triangles  must  be  accurately  ob- 
served, and  the  observation  repeated,  in  order  that  the  errors  of  the 
graduation  on  the  instruments  may  be  balanced  or  avoided.  The  points, 
made  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  which  form  the  sides  of  these 
triangles,  are  called  station  points^  and  are  marked  by  signals,  which 
must  he  erected,  and  kept  standing,  as  /lotn^  o/'con«(an/  referenee'and 
verificationy  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  work.  From  these  sta- 
tion points,  are  observed  the  angular  positions  of  all  the  other  station 
points,  which  necessity  or  convenience  may  compel  you  to  make,  in 
every  direction  from  the  base,  extending  over  the  whole  surface  to  be 
■orveyed.  This  process  is  called  Triangulation.  The  two  first  or 
primitive  triangles  on  each  side  of  the  base,  form  a  quadrilateral,  the 
diagonal  of  which,  makes  a  secondary  base  transverse  to  the  primitive ; 
upon  this  secondary  base,  as  well  as  upon  the  sides  of  the  primitive 
triangles,other#econiarj^  triangles  may  be  formed,  having  their  station 
points  cither  within,  or  exterior  to  the  primitive  triangles.  The  three 
angles  of  every  primitive  triangle  must  be  observed,  and  should  have 
their  summits  at  signtd  points  which  can  be  easily  moved  and  replaced, 
80  that  the  instrument  b^  which  the  angles  are  taken,  may  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  station,  in  this  way,  saving  you  the  tedious  cal- 
culation of  reducing  the  angles  to  the  centre  of  that  station  when 
taken  out  of  it  But  the  summits  of  the  secondary  triangles  may  rest 
on  steeples,  mills,  trees,  or  any  other  prominent  and  conspicuoiis  ob* 
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jects.  Two  angles  at  the  base  of  these  secondlrj  triangles  miuH 
always  be  observed.  The  utility  of  these  station  points,  and  of  the 
lines  which  connect  them,  will  be  shown  in  some  subsequent  letter, 
when  describing  the  practical  operations  in  making  the  detail  of  surveys. 
Prior  to  completing  the  triang'.lation,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the 
sides  should  fall  on  another  line  accurately  measured,  called  a  hctse  of 
veri/icationj  or,  that  the  great  concatenation  of  primitive  triangles, 
made  along  one  side  of  the  town  or  county,  be  continued  back  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  one  of  their  sides  fall  on,  and  be  verified,  by  the 
original  base  line,  now  called  the  base  of  departurt.  In  this  way,  it 
may  be  discovered  how  far  the  successive  steps  and  calculations  have 
been  accurate,  and  we  may  learn  where  an  error  exists. 

At  some  time  during  the  triangulation,  tlie  exact  position  of  some 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangles  with  respect  to  the  true  meridian  must  be 
obtained,  especially  those  near  the  middle,  eastern,  and  western  limits 
of  the  survey. 

Perhaps  this  explanation  of  the  principle  is  sufficient ;  if,  however, 
any  part  of  it  should  be  required  more  in  detail,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  name  it,  for  T  am  aware,  that  a  person  treating  on  a  subject  per- 
fectly familiar  to  himself,  and  in  the  small  compass  of  a  letter,  will 
many  times  be  too  concise,  and  often  omit,  that  which  is,  or  which  ap- 
pears to  be,  very  essential. 

I  beg  you  to  consider  my  letters  as  mere  sketches  of  this  important 
and  useful  art ;  as  I  stated  to  you  before,  to  give  but  a  slight  descrip- 
tion of  this  art,  would  require  a  volume. 

A  person  wholly  unacquainted  with  common  land  measuring,  could 
be  much  easi^  taught  this  mode  of  surveying,  than  the  common  chain 
and  compass  surveying. 

Yours  Respectfully,  &c.  &c. 

JAMES  STEVENS. 

The  following  paragraph  will  show  that  something  is  already 
going  on. 

*  An  elegantly  colored  lithographic  Map  of  the  town  of  Pl3rmouth,  in 
Mass.  has  been  executed  by  Mr  Pendleton.  The  scale  is  half  a  inile 
to  the  inch,  and  is  so  large  that  any  individual  who  owns  a  considen- 
blc  tract  of  land,  may  easily  have  it  plotted  on  the  map ;  and  as  every 
toad  and  dwelling  house  is  distinctly  delineated,  it  may  be  very  con- 
venient for  those  who  are  interested  in  wood  lands,  to  have  them  thus 
located,  by  which  means  they  and  their  posterity  may  withoot  difficulty 
find  them.  The  expense  is  but  trifling ;  and  every  family  ought  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  correct  map  of  their  own  territory.  Maps  of  the 
towns  of  Abington,  li!ast  Bridgewater,  and  North  Bridgewater,  have 
been  published  heretofore. 

Proposals  are  also  issued  for  publishing  by  subscription  a  Litho- 
mphic  map  of  the  County  of  Plymouth,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
delineate  with  distinctness  all  the  boundaries  of  towns,  all  roads,  riv- 
ers, ponds,  mills,  public  buildings,  d&c.  It  is  to  be  colored  and  delivered 
for  one  dollar.  At  this  rate  every  town  and  county  in  the  United 
States  may  have  good  maps  of  their  territory.  (We  trust  it  will  not 
be  neglected.) 
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CONTENIENCES   FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  pavements  of  yards  and  passages  about  school  houses — and 
especially  of  play  grounds,  would  be  improved  we  think  by  employing 
blocks  of  squared  timber  placed  with  the  end  upwards  in  place  of 
brick  or  stone.— It  would  be  less  cold  and  damp,  less  dangerous  in 
case  of  falls,  and  probably  quite  as  durable.  I  first  saw  it  employed 
for  the  floor  of  a  stable  in  Hofwyl. — It  was  found  more  durable  and 
less  injurious  to  the  horses  feet  than  any  other. 


Thackrah  observes,  that  the  trades  in  which  dust  is  inhaled,  are  the 
most  unhealthy.  The  clouds  of  dust  raised  and  gathered  in  sweeping 
school  rooms  xni^htbe  avoided,  and  books  better  preserved,  by  sprink- 
ling the  floors  with  wet  sandy  or  still  better,  wet  saw  dtat,  Ed, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Lyceum  Pbkwium  tor  ah  Essay  o5  the  Theory  or  Educatiozt. 

We  rejoice  to  perceive  another  happy  result  of  Lyceums,  and  a  new  evi* 
dence  ofincreaaing  interest  in  edqcation,  in  the  fact  announced  by  tha 
Western  Semihary^that  the  Louisville  Lyceum  have  offered  a  premium  of 
$100  for  tlie  best  Lssay  on  the  Thi^ory  of  Bduc  atioiv,  by  an  individual  ftom 
the  Western  States. — The  money  has  been  deposited  with  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  who  announces  the  fact,  and  calls  tbr  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  it»  in  fltrong  terms.  Any  College  or  School  may  compete  for  the  prize. 
The  Essay  is  to  be  presented  during  the  next  SeHsibn  of  the  Legislature  at 
Frankfort,  and  the  theory  is  to  be  illustrated  by  the  examination  of  two  or 
more  pupils,  who  hive  been  instructed  in  accordance  witli  its  principles. 
The  judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Should  the  proper  indi- 
viduals be  roused  to  efl'ort  oh  this  subject,  we  think  an  occasion  is  offered 
for  doing  Incalculable  good,  and  the  public  are  familiar  widi  the  name  of 
one  educator,  at  least,  in  Kentucky,  who  can  do  it  justice. 

North  Adams  Lyceum. 

This  Lyceum  was  organized  Feb.  12, 1830.  Its  meetings  have  been  held 
weekly  ever  since  its  organization,  with  two  exceptions  of  two  or  three 
weeks  each.  Its  exercises  have  comprised  '37  Lectures,  II  Dissertations, 
10  Essays,  3  Disputations,  and  20  debates,  besides  eight  or  ten  voluntary 
extemporaneous  discussions  of  micellaneous  subjects. 

The  subjects  examined  have  been  numerous,  practical,  and  very  inter- 
esting. In  the  midst  of  various  obstacles  arising  from  the  prejudices,  occu- 
Sations,  sectarian  divisions,  and  limited  means  of  those  who  should  have 
een  its  members,  commencing  with  a  meeting  of  four  individuals,  it  has 
constantly  increased  in  prosperity.  Apparatus  has  been  procured  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  dollars,  although  the  fee  of  admission  has  been  left  optional. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  exercises  has  been  much  less  than  was  anti* 
cipated,  and  means  for  this  purpose  have  accumulated,  and  the  history  of 
this  Lyceum  ia  a  striking  example  of  the  self-supporting  power  of  such 
Institutions. 
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First  AiniuAL  Rc^anT  or  tbc  School  Visrroiu  iv  Brookltf. 

This  interesting  Report  iwcupies  one  or  two  colamn*  of  the  Windham 
County  Advertiser,  for  Sent.  Slst.  a  paper  iMued  at  Brooklyn,  C^nn.  Could 
this  method  of  presenting  Ikcts  be  imitated  by  every  School  Society  in  the 
country,  results  might  be  produced,  which  it  would  now  be  deemed  enthu- 
siasm to  anticipate  or  predict. 

We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  schools  in  Brooklyn  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  most  towns  in  Connecticut.  If  so,  the  condition  of 
Common  Schools  in  the  State,  is  not  certainly  a  subject  of  much  congratu- 
lation. 

Of  348  pupils,  who  attended  more  or  less  in  the  winter,  44  were  under  6, 
and  48  over  16  years  of  age.  They  all  attended  to  Reading  and  Spelling ; 
155  to  Arithmetic,  110  to  Geography,  r>7  to  Grammar,  and  from  120  to  Iw) 
to  writing.  Two  or  three  paid  some  attention  to  History  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

<  In  none  of  the  schools  was  there  anv  apparatus,  except  in  one,  a  painted 
ball  to  illustrate  the  shape,  motions,  and  geoffraphical  divisions  of  the  earth  ; 
and  in  another,  such  a  ball  and  a  black  hoard.'  In  three  of  the  schools  there 
wss  a  deficiency  of  books.  Five  teachers  complained  that  their  pupils  were 
neither  regular  nor  punctual  in  attendance.  '  Half  the  schools  were  put  to 
considerable  inconvenience  for  the  want  of  fuel.*  Two  were  so  far  reduced 
as  to  be  kept  without  enough  fire  for  several  days.  '  One  teacher  found  his 
wood  hardly  combustible ;  and  two  schools  were  suspended  4  days  each. 
Several  school  houses  were  out  of  repair ;  two  of  them  so  much  as  to  be 
uncomfortable.  Most  of  them  are  complained  of  as  being  badly  construct- 
ed.* The  schools  in  winter  were  kept  as  follows  :  four  of  them  4  months 
each ;  one,  d<|  *,  five,  3.  The  wages  of  instructors  averaged  between  11  and 
12  dollars  a  month,  and  board.  The  Visitors  attended  to  their  duty  as  the 
law  requires ;  but  parents,  except  in  two  instances,  utterly  neglected  the 
schools.  In  one  of  the  cases  alluded  to,  the  school  was  visited  by  about  20 
mothers,  but  not  a  single  father  entered  it. 

*  We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  law  of  vub' 
(icoprnkm,  if  no  other,  will  impefatively  require  reports  from  all  School 
Visitors,  at  least,  annually. 

Education  in  Paris. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  receiving  Education  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in 
1830,  was  73,314 ;  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  They  were, 
distributed  as  follows  : 

Elementary  Schools  (112  gratuitous) 

Charity  Schools, 

Boarding  Schools  for  boys, 

Boarding  Schools  for  girls. 

Public  Estab.  for  higher  branches. 

Colleges, 

Sunday  Sokool  Teaek^rM'  Maguxma. 

Education  of  the  Hottentots. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Sohool  Society  have  introduced  the  Lancaste- 
rian  System  among  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa.  A  school  is  mention- 
ed at  Pacaltsdorp,  under  the  care  of  a  Mr  Thomas  F.dwards,  containing  1119 
children.  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Arithmetic,  are  taught  with  much  suc- 
cess ;  and  both  parents  and  cliildren  are  said  to  have  b«en  highly  gratified, 
and  much  benefitted.  Habits  of  cleanliness  have  been  produced,  and  thft 
children  have  been  rendered  much  more  sprightly  and  active.  A. 
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Proorkss  of  EDtrcATioir  in  Grsccs. 

<Le  Courier  do  la  Grece/  forPeb.  13,1831,  contains  a  brief  view  of  the 
schools  of  instruction  in  liberated  Greece,  from  which  we  find,  that,  in  the 
▼arioufl  provinces  incladin|r  the  islands,  there  are  36  schools  for  teaching 
Ancient  Greek,  containing  1831  scholars;  and  76  Lancasterian  schools, 
containing  6636  s<f)iolar8 ;  in  all  112  schools,  and  8467  scholars.    . 

The  number  of  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  spring  of  1829,  was  25 ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1830,  it  weis  62,  containing  5418  scholars.  These  are  all 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  and  supported  more  or 
lees  at  the  public  expense.  There  are  a  few  private  schools  of  both  kinds  ; 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  there  are  nearly  2000  children  taught  to  read  on 
the  old  method,  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  Liancasterian,  or  neio  metkod. 
Ip  the  old  schools,  the  books  are  in  the  ancient  Greek,  which  being  nearly 
unintelligible  to  the  youths,  they  learn  to  read,  and  th^t  is  nearly  aU.  The 
habit;  thu^  created,  of  reading  without  thought,  is  lamentably  prevalent 
among  the  people  of  the  east ;  and  must  be  broken  up  b^ore  books  wiU 
exert  their  proper  influence. 

In  a  mobastery,  beautifully  situated  on  the  island  of  Poros,  ail  ecclesia»- 
tical  seminary  wiis  founded  las^  autumn,  with  two  professors  and  fifteen 
scholars.  The  ancient  Greek,  history,  logic,  rhetonc,  and  theology,  are 
taught,  with,  the  canons  of  the  church,  the  fathers,  and  the  method  of  mter-^ 
preting  the  scriptures. 

At  Nauplion  there  is  a  military  school,  oontaining  sixty  pupils. 

On  the  plain  of  Argos,  is  a  model-farm,  on  whicn  are  fifteen  pupite,  sup- 
ported by  government.  Six  are  learning  the  art  of  printing,  in  the  printing 
offices  or  government  at  Nauplion,  Hydra,  £gina,  and  Syra. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr  Temple  of  May  31st,  we  find  the  following  intelli- 
ffence  in  regard  to  school  hooks.  Of  the  M^habetarian,  printed  at  Andover^ 
5000  copies  nad  been  received,  4000  of  which  had  been  applied  for.  The 
lives  oi  Joseph,  Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel,  Esther,  and  Daniel,  had  been 
prepared,  and  were  either  printed,  or  in  press ;  and  Mr  Temple  was  pre* 
panng  'A  Selection  of  the  most  Important  Events  and  Narratives  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament  >'  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  Greece.  Peter  Parley's 
Geography  had  been  tnnslated,  but  not  puWahed,  for  wiOit  of  cuts. 

Missionary  HtrdUL 

.  [The  cutSy  we  learn,  have  sinee  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  author.] 

Maine  WssLxriir  Semivart. 
The  number  of  students  in  this  institution  at  present  ia  100.    The  results 


been  obliged  to  reject  many  applicants  for  admission.    A  notice  of  this  iik« 
teresting  seminary  was  given  in  our  number  for  Februanr. 

ForilanaZion^s  Jidvaeate. 
EnvcATioir  nr  Nashyilzjb,  Tenh. 
A  Qorrespondent  of  the  New  Fork  Observer  states  that  '  no  town  in  our 
country  is  better  supplied  with  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  Nashville.' 
Among  these  are  *  several  most  excellent  female  seminaries,  the  principal 
of  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev  Mr  Hume,  and  has 
upwards  of  a  htmdred  pupils.'  But  the  state  of  common  education  in  that 
region  is  represented  as  deplorable. 

Newspapers  in  British  Protinces. 

There  are  44  newspapers  published  in  the  British  North  American  Colo* 
nies,  viz.  18  in  Upper  Canada,  13  in  Lower  Canada,  and  13  in  New  Brune- 
wiok  and  Nova  Scotia.  Christian  JldmicaU  fy  Journals 
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CoSTXMFLATBB   CoiXEfftE  M   GflSSCS. 

Rev.  Jonas  King  proposes  the  formation  of  a  CoU^e  at  Athens,  in 
Greece,  Isrge  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  one  huniued  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ^y  students :  The  regulations  and  the  studies  pursued,  are  to 
be  similar  to  those  of  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  this  Country,  dijSenng 
from  most  of  them,  however,  in  one  important  particular;  by  requiring  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  as  a  Class  Book  He  thinks  it  a  "  defect  in  our  insti- 
tutions, that  a  book,  which  all  Christians  professedly  believe  to  be  from  the 
source  of  wisdom  should  be  neglected,  while  the  productions  of  mere  hu- 
man intellect  receive  due  honor."  The  expense  of  buildiuff,  he  thinks 
would  be  less  than  in  America.  In  executing  this  plan,  he  looks  for  mid 
to  liberal  individuals  in  this  country  and  in  Europe-.  '  A. 

Methodist  FeiIali^  Academy  iv  Cihcikhatx. 
There  is  a  Female  School  in  Cincinnati  under  the  care  of  a  Male  and  a 
Female  Teacher,  which,  from  a  recent  Report,  published  in  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate  &,  Journal,  appears  to  be  ably  conducted  and  flourish- 
ing. The  pupils  were  recentlv  examined  for  three  successive  days  in 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Natural  and  Moral  ^Philosophy,  Getmie- 
try.  Chemistry,  Conversation,  Astronomy,  Writing,  Music,  Rhetoric. 
Painting,  and  the  History  of  the  United  States,  Mexico^  Colombia,  ana 
Rome.  The  medals  usually  presented  on  such  an  occasion,  were  volnntA- 
rily  relinquished  by  the  puj>ils,  in  order  to  contribute  their^  ^f^^  ^  ^^ 
American  Colonization  Society — an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation^ 

Free  Schools  ih  Cstloh. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  there  were  at  the  four  statioiui  of 
Tillipally,  O6dooville,  Batticotta,  and  Manepa,  75  free  schools,  containing 
in  the  whole  2,947  pupils ;  of  whom  2,394  Were  boys,  and  553  girls.  Re- 
turns, less  recent,  make  the  number  at  Panditeripo,  another  station,  4U5 ; 
300  boys,  and  105  girls.  The  whole  number  at  all  the  stations  would  thus 
be  3,353.  The  annual  expense  of  the  schools  at  the  four  first  mentioned 
stations,  is  $1 ,496  28.  Misnonmry  HerM, 

Demand  for  Schools  amoito  the  Creek  IvDiaES. 

According  to  Mr  Vaill,  the  number  of  Creek  Indians  who  have  emigrai- 
ed  beyond  Uie  Mississippi,  and  settled  on  the  Arkansas  and  Verdigris  rivas, 
is  now  between  2,500  and  3000.  They  are  represented  as  strictly  agricul- 
tural, and  in  many  parts,  as  near  to  each  other  as  their  ftrms  will  admit. 
In  almost  any  part  of  the  settlement,  50  children  can  be  collected  within 
a  circle  whose  extent  is  two  miles  fix>m  a  given  centre. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  desirous  of  a  school,  as  is  evinced  by  their 
having  made  repeated  applications  to  have  their  children  taken  from  home 
for  instruction.  The  progress  of  the  Creek  children,  when  instructed  pro- 
perly, is  stated  to  be  equal  to  t^iat  of  those  of  any  other  nation.  A. 

Si7snA.y  Schools. 
Tlie  number  of  scholars  connected  with  all  the  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
world,  is  estimated  at  1,800,000.    The  American  Sunday  School  embrmcet 
60,000  teachers,  and  from  400,000  to  600,000  children. 

Boston  JUOOTuOTm 

Universitt  of  Alabajca. 
This  new  and  flourishing  Institution,  which  was  briefly  mentioned  in 
our  number  for  July,  has  received  its  Apparatus  and  part  of  its  Library 
from  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  usual  coUegiate  course  of  study,  it  en^ 
braces  a  department  for  the  modern  languages,  is  open  to  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  merely  a  scientific  and  English  conrse.  The  regular  Col- 
legs  charges,  as  well  as  board  and  incidental  expenses,  are  moderate. 
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Marutta  Ihstituts  of  Educatioit. 

An  ezanuiiation  of  the  Tarioufl  depaitments  of  this  institatioa  tookplace 
in  Aoffatt  last  The  jnincip^l  exercise^  were  in  the  Langoages,  Oram- 
mar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic. 

The  study  of  mental  Arithmetic  from  its  novehy,  appears  to  have  excited 
much  attention.  The  visitors  are  said  to  have  expressed  a  high  degree  of 
aatisfkction  with  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  scholars  in  all  the 
varioos  branches  pursued,  as  well  as  with  the  modes  of  instruction ;  which 
are  new  in  that  vicinity.  Marietta  Friend  and  Gazette. 

Hartford  Acadxmy. 
This  recent  institution  is  designed  to  embrace  the  usual  branches  of  Eng- 
lish and  Classical  Education,  ajjd,  when  deairad,  a  course  of  lessons  in  the 
modem  European  languages.  A  regular  course  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction will  be  given.  The  price  of  board  and  tuition  varies  from  $125  t» 
$150  a  year ;  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils. 

Wbblkjav  University.  * 
The  first  Commencement  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  MiddlejtowU) 
Conn,  on  the  21st  September  A  very  able  Inaugural  Address  was  deli- 
vered by  President  Fisk,  and  three  Orations  by  the  Students.  The  Uni- 
versity opens  with  about  50  students,  some  of  whom  were  fitted  in  the  pre*- 
paratory  school  the  last  year,  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class.  The  joint 
board  of  visitors  and  trustees  elected  the  Rev.  John  Durbin,  late  professor 
of  languages  in  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  to  be  Professor  of  Natural  Soi- 
ence,  ana  the  Rev.  John  M.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  White  Plains 
Academy,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.  AdieoeaU  and  Journal, 

MiBBioK  Schools. 
The  number  of  schools  in  the  various  Missions  of  The  American  Board,  is 
1,045,  containing  upwards  of  50,000  scholars.    There  are  4  nrinting  estab- 
lishments, with  8  presses ;  from  which  not  lar  firom  1,000,000  of  books,  and 
47,000,000  of  pages  have  been  issued  in  11  different  languages, 

Kew  York  Oheeroor, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  following  extracts  of  letters  from  two  gentlemen  in  the  States, 
west  of  the  Alleganies,  we  think  will  interest  our  readers.  We  take  this 
method  of  a<^nowledgiiig  the  kindness  of  the  writer  of  the  first  extract,  in 
procuring  five  subserihers  for  the  Annals,  and  the  remittance  often  dollars 
n  advance.  Cannot  some  of  our  old  patrons  aid  us,  and  promote  the  cause 
in  the  same  manner,  with  little  trouble  to  tJ^emselves .'] 

Extraei  of  a  Letter  firom  a  Gentlem^nin  Alabama. 

*  The  suggestion  you  make  in  reference  to  the  preparaiUm  of  Teaekem  is 
one  which  meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  If  the  consequences  of  neglect 
in  this  important  matter  be  so  injurious  in  A^  EngUmd^  as  to  arouse  the 
attention  and  exertion  of  the  intelligent  and  scientific,  what  must  tiiey  not 
be  Kere,  where  the  occupation  of  a  Teacher  is  often  taken  up,  merefy  be- 
cause it  is  believed  the  individual  educator  is,  firom  deficiency  in  talent  or 
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moral  habitei  w^far  any  dker  pUTfuit  refluiring  mind  or  steady  deport- 
ment. There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  honorable  and  useful  exceptions;  but 
they  are  txceptions,  and  rare. 

Mt  is  most  certain  that  the  art  of  instructing  has  been  lamentably  oyer- 
looked.  We  have  supposed^  nothing  more  was  wanting  than  tAe  supply  of 
knowledge  in  the  Teacher.  We  do  not  fall  into  this  error  so  grossly,  when 
we  are  considering  the  qaalifications  for  other  liberal  pursuits.  The  Mims- 
tsTy  we  all  acknowledge,  should  be  apt  to  teach, — should  cultivate,  as  well 
the  art  of  a  gracelul  and  impressive  elocution,  as  the  loftier  principles  and 
feelings  which  inspire  eloquence.  The  Lawyer  must  be,  in  some  respec- 
table decree,  a  speaker ^  or  nis  success  is  neatly  hindered,  notwithstanding 
he  may  nave  the  richest  stores  of  judicial  learning. 

*  i  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  profession  of  an  Edusaior  assume 
its  proper  place  among  those  of  honorable  name  ;  to  see  it  regarded  with 
that  respect  which  the  safety  of  our  Country,  and  the  religion  m  the  Bible 
require.  For  this  end,  I  believe  your  suggest^n  of  an  ''  Ambricait  Tkach- 
SR*s  Society,"  to  be  a  judicious  one,  and  any  poor  assistance  which  I 
might  render,  would  be  most  cheerinlly  extended. 

Extract  qf  a  l£Uer  from,  a  Get^^eman  in  Ksitibuky, 
From  the  interest  manifested  by  very  many  of  the  community  here,  on 
the  subject  of  Education,  I  doubt  not,  that  your  very  useful  and  ably  con- 
ducted Journal,  will  do  mutk  good.  Heretofore,  we  have  been  unfortu- 
nately situated  in  this  Western  Country  in  relation  to  this  matter.  While 
our  citizens  were  advancing  rapidly  in  wealth,  population  and  poUtieal 
importance,  they  neglected  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  schools — the 
only  means  of  ensuring  real  and  lasting  prosperity.  Whilst  our  brethren  of 
the  East  are  employing  all  their  energies  in  perfecting  their  system  of  Edu- 
cation, we  have  remained  in  about  the  same  condition.  But,  1  trust  Sir, 
we  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  our  interest,  and  hope  that  by  the  aid  of 
our  Eastern  Bretnren,  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration.   We  begin  to  feel  our  wards  ;  this  you  will  admit  is  gaining  m(u:h.* 

Mutuatf  Socialf  and  Self  Education. 

[The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  has  been  very 
active  and  successful  in  the  cause  of  education,  contains  so  many  principles 
and  plans  wortliy  of  general  consideration  and  adoption,  that  we  hope  we 
shall  do  more  than  give  pleasure  to  bur  readers  by  its  insertion.] 

'  My  views  upon  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  man,  the  subject  of  it, 
are,  tnat  in  the  power  of  self  educaUofij  aided  by  mutual  and  social  efortSy 
lie  the  dignity,  tne  worth,  and  the  hopes,  of  our  race  ;  that  neither  the  ex- 
istence of  this  power,  nor  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  it  may  be 
called  forth,  are  generally  realized,  and  very  seldom  brought  into  action ;  that 
there  is  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  connection  between  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  man,  which  should  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 
That  the  physical  powers  should  be  principally  directed  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  mX  the  utility  and  grandeur  of  intelleotnal  improvement 
and  power,  in  its  application  to  moral  elevation,  under  the  spirit  and  gui- 
dance of  the  Christian  Religion ;  that  the  love  of  God,  and  a  constant  and 
unreserved  devotion  of  all  our  faculties  and  energies,  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures,  are  the  duty,  the  interest  the  happiness,  and  the 
glory  of  man. 

'The  measures  proposed  for  effecting  this  object,  though  in  a  slight  de- 
free,  are  to  present  inducements  and  facilities  for  oommunities  as  the^ 
exist  in  towns,  neighborhoods  and  families,  for  feeling  aAd  exerting  their 
power  o£  S6^  ediueatum,  especially  through  the  social  principle  of  our  na- 
tures :  to  render  daily  intercourse,  the  meetings  of  neighbors,  the  f  enteel 
party,  the  family  circle,  the  table  and  the  fireside,  schools  for  intefiectual 
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and  morel  improTement,  by  making  them  aonrcea  of  constant  and  elevated 
social  eniojpment ;  to  render  schools  and  other  places  of  regular  instmction 
for  children,  resorts  fo^  delightful  entertainment,  and  their  amusements 
sources  of  valuable  improvement ;  to  substitute  conventions  of  teachers, 
and  perhi^is  of  their  pupils,  from  several  towns  in  the  same  vicinity,  for 
military  parades,  and  other  occasions  of  noise  and  dissipation :  to  nave 
parents  and  the  triends  of  humanity,  make  provision  for  places  of  resort  for 
children,  and  young  people  generally,  so  nirnished,  that  the  suggestions, 
thoughts,  conversation,  and  associations  naturally  arising  from  objects  pre- 
sented to  their  view,  shall  have  an  intellectual  and  moriQ  tendency. 

Among  the  inducements  and  facilities  proposed  in  the  system  ofmeasurea 
now  in  progress,  are  the  collections  of  cabinets  in  towns  and  villages,  con- 
sisting of  apparatus  for  &miliar  illustrations  in  the  sciences,  and  various  sub- 
jects of  usetul  knowledge,  specimens  •  in  natural  history,  and  the  usefol 
arts ;  books,  journals,  pamphlets,  tracts,  &c. ;  to  furnish  occasion  for  fre- 
quent meetings  for  conversation,  illustrations,  discussions,  and  other  exer- 
cises of  a  social  character  and  bearing. 

On  this  point,  it  may  be  a  ouestion  worthy  the  consideration  of  every 
town,  even  the  smallest,  whether  it  would  not  be  economy,  an  actual  sav- 
ing of  their  annual  current  expenses,  to  erect  a  building  forthwith,  for  a 
central  weekly  school,  to  accommodate  families  living  in  the  extreme  parts^ 
and  to  furnish  to  all  classes  and  all  sections  of  their  communities,  advan- 
tages nearly  equal,  and  possibly  very  far  superior  to  those  of  an  Academy. 
Such  buildings  might  not  only  be  Lyceums,  but  Town  Houses. 

Though  the  daOy,  social  influence  operating  through  the  medium  of 
towns,  villages,  neighborhoods  and  famihes,  is  the  ffrana  point  to  be  aimed 
at,  to  come  fully  up  to  it,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  most  successfbil  and 
efficient  operation,  the  imttwd  and  social  principle  must  be  extended  to  larger 
communities,  to  counties,  to  states,  ana  if  fMDSsible,  to  our  whole  Union. 
County  Lyceums,  with  the  accommodation  of  County  Conventions  of 
Teachers  as  a  prominent  object,  and  State  Lyceums,  with  a  still  more 
.  general  objdbt,  may  be  found  important  to  give  efficiency  and  success  to  the* 
measures  and  operations  of  smaller  communities,  and  to  render  in  the  blu- 
est degree,  every  katiu  a  school. 

The  ultimate  and  complete  success,  however,  of  this  system  o^  social, 
mutual,  and  self  education,  must  depend  upon  seminaries  for  qrstematic  ana 
thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  oi  a  practical  education,  fonnde4 
upon  the  $dfmtpporting  principle — ^upon  the  productive  industry  of  their 
pupils.  Between  these  Seminaries  and  Lyceums,  there  must  be  a  happy 
reciprocal,  and  powerful  influence.  The  seminaries  would  furnish^  not 
onl^  to  Lyceums,  but  Schools,  Teachers  regularly  and  highly  qualified  for 
their  responsible  and  diffnified  profession ;  tne  qualifications,  too,  procured 
only,  or  principally^  at  tiie  expense  of  their  own  industry. 

Lyceum  Seminaries,  properly  furnished  with  workshops  and  tools,  would, 
above  all  others^  be  the  proper  j>laces  for  the  manufiustory  of  apfmratus  for 
risible  illustrations  in  institutions  of  eyer^  gnde,  firom.  Seminaries,^  or 
Infant  Schools,  to  Colleges,  Medical  Institutions,  &c.  They  would  possess 
both  the  skill  and  science^  necessary  for  devising,  as  well  as  making, 
apparatus,  the  most  appropriate,  and  of  all  descriptions. 

These  tew  hints,  hastily  s^Lstched,  are  given  frankly  and  freely,  because 
they  were  requested,  and  not  because  I  expect  to  see  the  object  to  which 
theu  relate,  in  any  considerable  degree  realized,  or  because  I  flatter  myself 
with  the  pros]^t  of  taking  any  prominent  part  in  forwarding  or  promoting 
an  object  so  dignified  and  so  sublime,  as  the  vnxtersal  edueatum  of  the  race 
to  wfuch  I  hdongy  still  I  trust  that  all  my  feeble  efibrts  will  be  directed  to- 
wards it,  while  itisthe  will  of  my  Creator,  to  continue  my  life  and  strength.' 
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NOTICES. 

TO  OUR  R£AD£R8. 

In  remarkinff  on  the  defects  of  the  books  we  notice,  we  do  not  always 
mean  to  state  these  d(»fect8  as  peculiar  to  the  work  before  us.  On  the  con- 
tnur^i  we  often  remark  on  the  faults  of  a  valuable  work  with  the  more  free- 
dom ;  because  we  feel,  that  its  excellences  will  more  than  balance  minor 
ikults,  and  because  we  are  anxious  to  see  it  fireed  from  these  also.  Jones' 
Conversations  on  Chemistry,  is  a  work  of  ^eat  value  for  its  materials, 
and  the  production  of  an  able,  practical  Chemist.  We  could  not,  however, 
but  take  occasion,  in  noticing  it,  to  express  our  regret,  that  materials  so 
valuable,  should  be  presented  m  the  form  of  C&fwersations — a  form  which 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  cumbrous  tod  unsuitable,  in  a  book  of  instruction 
in  science,  designed  for  advanced  pupils. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  our  notice  of  Comstock's  Chemistry,  in 
which  we  expressed  our  re^et,  that  ^  so  fast  as  our  ezanuiutftoft  had  extended, 
we  had  not  found  that  distinct  reference  of  all  secondary  causes  to  the  great 
first  cause^  which  gratified  us  so  much  in  Professor  Siluman*s  work.'  We 
ought  to  add,  that  we  have  since  found  elsewhere  in  the  work,  what  wa 
looked  for  in  immediate  connection  with  the  laws  Af  matter ;  and  that  the 
author  avails  himself  of  many  occasions  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
to  the  great  First  Cause  in  an  appropriate  and  impressive  manner. 


Deutsches  Lesebuch  fiir  Anianger.  Grennan  Reader  for  Beginnen. 
VlOko.  pp.  256. 

German  and  EngUah  Phruei  aod  Dialogues,  for  the  use  at  Stn- 
dents  in  the  German  Language.  Collected  by  Francis  Graeter.  12mo. 
I^.  31&    Hilliard,  Gray  £  Co.  Boston. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  <  helps '  for  the  study  of  the  mMest  i^  modem 
languages  multiplied,  and  its  cultivation  to  some  extent  increased.  Prafes- 
•or  ToUen  has  already  published  a  Grammar,  which  Mr  Graeter  considers 
the  moet  practical  and  best  arranged  book  of  the  kind.  He  has,  therefore , 
followed  its  divisions  in  a  series  of  elementary  lessons,  and  annexed  dia- 
logues on  various  subjects  forpractiee,  vrith  a  collection  of  valuable  exam- 
ples, illnstnting  that  moet  difficult  part  of  the  language,  the  position  of  the 
yerb.  The  <  Reader'  contains  selections  firom  Lessing,  Wieland,  Schiller^ 
Goethe,  and  others,  by  the  author  of  the  granunar  above  named,  whose  leara- 
ing  and  taste  are  better  guarantees  for  their  exeellence  than  our  opinion. 
We  earnestly  hope  these  books  may  excite  an  additional  attention  to  this 
rich  mine  ot  theory  and  experiments  vn^ed/uaOiony  which  has  so  long  been 
neglected  among  us ;  and  we  wish  that  some  of  our  excellent  German  fol- 
low citizens  would  complete  the  series  of  books,  by  giving  us  a  dietiomarw 
of  the  proper  character.  Such  a  one,  we  believe,  would  not  be  ill  received 
in  England;  for  we  know  no  portable  English  and  German  dictionary 
larger  than  Noehden's,  which  has  any  merit. 

I  Compendium  of  Grecian  Antiquities^  By  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland, 
^A.  M.  Professor  of  Languages  in  Dickinson  College,  (Penn.)  IShno. 
pp.  251. 

This  work  commences  with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Political  and  Literary 
History  of  Greece,  and  the  mgst  interesting  points  of  its  Geograi>hy  and 
Topog^raph^,  illustrated  by  plans  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  remainder  is 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  Government)  Religion,  Manners  and  Cos- 
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tonui  of  the  Greelm.  presented  with  a  CMJoqisenefls  and  dearneis  of  style 
which  is  unusual.  We  see  not  how  a  work  of  this  kind  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  authors.;  and  we  know  of  none  so  con- 
densed, or  so  well  adapted  for  general  use. 

We  are  frratified  to  find  the  author  pass  over  more  lightly,  and  treat  with 
more  caution  than  is  usual,  the  crowd  of  deities  that  deform  the  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome ; 

'  Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust; 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  and  lust.' 

Natural  Theology.  By  William  Pal^,  illustrated  by  the  plates, 
and  a  selection  from  the  notes  of  James  Paxton.  12ioo.  pp.  345.  Bos- 
ton. Lincoln  Sl  Bdmands. 

We  have  looked  over  a  copy  of  this  work,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  politeness  of  the  publishers,  with  unmlnffled  delight.  The  treatise 
of  Paley  is  far  above  our  commendation.  Of  the  illustrations,  we  can  say 
nothing  higher,,  than  that  the^  are  worthy  of  the  text.  They  ^ve  new 
force  to  the  argument,  and  new  interest  to  the  study.  The  execution  of  the 
euffravings,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  work,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pub- 
lishers.* It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  the  companion  of  every  youth ;  and 
especially  the  text  book  of  ever]^  teacher,  of  whatever  class.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  fmid  of  useful  and  entertaining  materials  for  familiar  conversation 
with  his  school,  which  is  almost  inexhaustible. 

The  Monitorial  Primer,  on  new  and  improved  principles ;  consist- 
ing of  Monosyllables,  Roots  of  Words,  &c.  arranged  according  to  Ihe 
vowel  sounds,  in  the  order  of  Grammar,  NatanQ  History,  ^c.  Being 
an  introdnction  to  the  Juvenile  Lexicon.  By  J.  A  Prsst,  Late  of 
the  City  of  London,  in  Great  Britain ;  Principal  of  the  Lancasterian 
School,  Harrisburg.  IBmo.  pp.  48, 

This  little  book  presents  some  important  principles  which  are  begin- 
ning to  be  generally  admitted,  and  possesses  many  excellencies,  no 
regard  the  writer's  classification  of  words,  according  to  ^  the  order  of  Gram- 
mar, Natural  History,'  4bc.  as  to  some  extent  useful ;  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  many  of  his  divisions,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  Uie  words 
of  some  divisions  are  unimportant,  except  to  the  more  advanced  pupil ; 
and  some  not  strictly  correct.  Cuts  would  materially  ihcrease  the  value  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  improve  its  appearance;  and  perhaps  the  author  will 
add  them  in  future  editions.  In  its  present  form,  we  regard  it  as  better 
adapted  to  the  monitorial,  than  to  any  other  system  of  instruction^ 

An  Address  delivered  at  New  Haven,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Society.   Sept.  13, 1831.   By  Jambs  Kent. 

Annals  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  from  its- 
foundation  to  the  year  1831 ;  with  an  appendix  containing  statistical 
tables,  and  exhibiting  the  present  condition  of  the  Institution.  By 
Ebenezer  Baldwin.  8vo«  pp.  3S3.    New  Haven.   Hezekiah  Howe. 

We  have  only  room  at  present  to  mention  these  interesting  publicatjons,. 
the  one  the  production  of  one  of  the  first  jurists  in  our  country,  the  other 
of  an  alumnus  of  Tale  College.  Both,  are  intended  to  present  a  detailed 
account  of  the  early  history^  as  well  aa  the  present  state  of  the  second  Ute« 
rary  institution  established  m  our  country,  and  one  of  the  first  in  reputation 
and  usefulness. 

*  We  cannot  but  suggest  to  the  publishen,  however,  that  the  frontispieces 
and  Plate  XXII.  deserve  to  be  designed  anew,  by. some  able  hand. 
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A  Practical  View  of  Christian  Education,  b^  Thos.  Babington, 
Esq^  late  member  of  Parliament,  with  a  preliuunarv  Essay,  by  T. 
H.  GaJlaudet    Royal  18  mo.  pp.  21S.    Hartford,  Cooke  &  Co. 

This  work  is  peculiarly  intereiting,  an  the  production  of  a  member,  of  the 


he  has  devoted  his  time  and  attentioiK  with  an  assiduity  and  freauency  that 
very  few  men,  engaged  in  a  public  life,  bestow  upon  such  an  object  We 
have  in  this  work  the  results  of  personal  experienct,  from  a  parent,  who  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  and  aceompUsked  educatUmj  an  elevated  station 
in  society  f  and  an  enlarged  acqtaiintance  with  human  nature  and  human  2(fe, 
devoted  his  thoughts  and  efforts  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  beat 
methods  of  educatmg  his  children  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  in  every 
stage  of  their  existence.  As  would  be  naturally  inferred  from  this  statement, 
the  work  is  throughout  of  a  character  peculiarly  practical,  and  we  see  not 
how  any  parent^  who  aims  at  the  same  objects,  and  whose  circumstances 
allow  it,  can,  without  injustice  to  himself  or  his  children,  neglect  such  a 
storehouse  of  experience.  Is  it  not  thus  that  the  chemist  treats  the  essays 
of  experimental  phUoso^hers  ;  nor  the  geologist  even  the  theories  of  his  bre- 
thren, on  a  subject  which  is  at  least  as  well  understood  us  that  of  educor 
tion'.  Mr.  Babington  does  not  present  religion  as  consisting  merely  in 
belief  or  emotion,  Dut  in  action,  in  habits,  and  character.  He  belong  to 
that  portion  of  the  church  of  England,  who  are  usually  called  evangeUcal — 
a  tsrm  as  frequently  applied  with  reproach,  tua  puritan  once  was.  He 
charges  parents,  even  or  the  same  class,— and  we  fear  with  too  much  jus- 
tice,—with  gross  and  extensive  neglect  on  this  impc^tant  sutneot  He 
shows  with  ^at  force  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  theii  children  to 
perform  duties  in  afler  life,  for  which  they  have  so  poorly  prepared  them 
by  early  habits, — of  looking  for  a  harvest,  without  tilling  the  ground.  To 
parents  of  this  class,  we  trust  the  work,  and  the  preliminary  essay  will 
prove  a  tirae^  and  valuable  aid ;  and  we  believe  that  none,  whose  views 
extend  beyond  the  mere  provision  for  the  immediate  wants  of  their  chil- 
dren, can  fail  to  be  interested  by  the  perusal  of  both,  even  if  its  sentiments 
are  not  in  accordance  with  their  own. 

The  Academical  Speaker.  By  B.  D.  Emerson. 

A  second  enlarged  and  stereotyped  edition  of  this  work  has  been  published. 
The  sale  of  the  first  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  public 
opinion  in  ita  iavor,  with  which  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  concur.  The 
work  now  contains  344  pages,  and  more  than  250  extracts,  obviously  mada 
ftom  extensive  and  carenifreading^  and  fitted  to  promote  the  cause  of  lib- 
ertv.  and  morality,  and  religion. 

Toe  numerous  articles  which  exhibit  American  history,  and  character, 
and  eloquence,  are  particularly  interesting  and  important.  We  protest 
against  that  national  vanitv,  which  sees  no  merit  but  in  its  own  productions^ 
and  forgetting  the  originaf  sources  of  its  light  and  literature,  despises  all 
knowledge  which  comes  from  beyond  a  given  degree  of  longitude;  but  we 
Aoiior  that  spirit  which  demands  and  assigns  a  place  for  the  memorials  of 
American  patriots,  and  statesmen,  and  orators,  among  the  proudest  monu« 
roents  of  human  talents,  and  excellence. 
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Art.  L-— AcnucTTLTu&AXi  School  at  HorwyL* 

Report  of  the  Commisstomrs  cmpointed  to  examine  the  ^^igrtculiwral 
School  at  Hojhcyly  (Fublished  at  Paris,  1815.) 

In  1813  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  HoiWyl,  at  the  li^ead  of  which  was  Mr  Rengger,  for- 
merly an  officer  of  the  Hblretic  Republic,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  patriots  of  Switzerland.  The  commissioners  spent 
six  dajs  in  examining  the  agricultural  school,  in  all  the  details  of 
the  labors,  and  studies,  and  religious  exercises  of  the  pupils, 
their  food,  and  dress,  and  accommodations.  They  lived  am<xig 
the  children  from  morning  to  night ;  and  their  report  is  a  mere 
statement  of  the  facts  they  witnessed.  Hiis  report,  coming 
from  men  of  the  first  character,  and  under  a  high  responsibility^ 
refers  to  the  statements  of  Mr  Fellenberg  himself  as  fully  jus-^ 
tified  by  what  diey  had  seen  of  the  Institution ;  and  presents  a 
striking  detail  of  facts,  entirely  corresponding  to  those  which  are 
found  in  this  work,  and  which  indeed,  are  familiar  to  every 
faithful  observer  of  Hofwyl.  We  solicit  those  who  have  re* 
gttded  our  statements  on  this  subject,  and  especially  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  mild  methods  of  government^  as  partaking  more  of 
theory^  than  practice,  to  examine  these  explicit  statements  of 
eye-witnesses  of  the  first  rank  in  talents  and  experience* 
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With  Vehrii,  the  excellent  instructor  of  the  Agricultural 
School,  the  commissioners  express  the  highest  satisfaction. 
*•  From  the  dawn  of  day,'  they  obserre,  *  he  seems  to  have  do 
thought  nor  time  hut  for  his  pupils.  ^  When  he  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them,  engaged  in  all  their  lahors  and  amusements,  one 
might  almost  suppose  him  to  he  an  elder  hrother.'  They  were 
especially  struck  with  the  good  order  which  prevailed,  in  en  in- 
stitution formed  and  governed  like  this.  It  comprised  twenty- 
three  boys,  from  the  lowest,  and  often  the  most  vicious  families, 
frequently  abandoned  children,  and  literally  taken  from  the 
highways  and  hedges ;  and  yet  under  the  influence  of  a  mild 
system  of  government,  livings  not  merely  in  peace^  but  in  har- 
mony and  affection,  with  one  another,  and  with  the  teacher. 
The  following  extracts  present  their  general  views  as  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Institution. 

*  Punishments,'  says  the  report,  *  are  very  seldom  resorted 
to;  but  whenever  they  are,  they  prove  efficacious.  No 
other  rewards  are  bestowed,  than  the  satisfaction  and  approba- 
tion expressed  by  their  teacher.  Every  distinction,  which  is 
calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity,  and  create  envy,  is  banished 
from  the  Institution.  The  punishments  are  short  but  severe 
remonstrances,  sometimes  in  private,  and  sometimes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other  children  ;  exclusion  of  the  delinquent  from 
meals ;  and  lastly  corporal  punishment,  which  is  only  admis- 
sible in  cases  requiring  the  most  rigorous  discipline.' 

*  In  one  of  the  evening  exercises,  at  which  we  always  attended, 
Vehrli,  after  having  given  an  interesting  lecture,  directed  one 
of  the  children,  without  mentioning  any  name,  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  repetition  of  a  fault  which  he  had  committed. 
Inmiediately,  all  became  serious,  and  preserved  the  strictest  si- 
lence. Each  one  appeared  to  take  the  reproc^  home  to  him^ 
self.  Very  often,  when  .they  are  sensible  of  having  committed 
a  fault,  they  pass  judgment  upon  themselves,  and  absent  them- 
selves from  their  repast  On  such  occasions,  Vehrli  directs  a 
small  portion  of  food  to  be  carried  to  them,  m  an  adjoining 
apartment.  Corporal  punishmefits  have  very  seldom  heen  ne~ 
cessary,  and  the  cases  m  which  they  have  been  employed  have 
unif(MrmIy  been  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  child's  res* 
idence  at  Hofwyl.  The  observations  which  Vehrli  has  made  upon 
this  subject  in  his  jeumal,  show  how  attentively  be  has  studied 
the  art  of  education^    He  remarks  as  follows  -} 
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*'  It  is  not  useful  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  when  judicbusly  and 
moderately  inflicted,  it  may  be  advantageous.  For  those 
more  advanced  in  years,  if  a  paternal  admonition  proves  inef- 
fectual, a  severe  remonstrance  in  private,  or  perhaps,  to  increase 
their  mortification,  before  their  comrades,  is  us'ually  sufficient/' 

^  In  case  of  emplojring  corporal  punishment,  it  is  seldom  that 
I  inflict  it  immediately  after  the  fault  has  been  committed* 
I  suspend  it  until  the  child  has  had  opportunity  for  reflection. 
I  then  endeavor  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  fault  by  reasonmg 
'  adapted  to  his  capacity,  and  close  with  saying,  *  I  know  of  no 
'  surer  way,  to  make  you  remember  what  I  have  so  often  told 
you,  than  to  employ  the  ferule,  akhough  I  do  it  with  great  re- 
luctance. You,  who  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  faithful 
warning '  which  I  gave  you  last  week,  will  receive  two  blows, 
and  when  you  are  tempted  to  do  wrong  again,  these  blows  will 
remind  you,  that  God  sees  you,  and  that  he  will  punish  you  far 
more  severely,  and  more  certainly,  for  all  your  faults.' 

<^  When  we  make  use  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  I  can  say 
from  experience,  that  the  eflfect  is  certain.  But  he  who  pun- 
ishes a  child  while  in  a  passi<m,  and  without  allowing  himself 
time  for  reflection,  commits  a  great  error,  and  counteracts  the 
highest  objects  of  education.  Such  a  teacher  appears  to  bis  pupils 
in  the  light  of  a  hard  and  cruel  master.  True,  they  strive  to 
avoid,  from  time  to  time,  the  commission  of  faults ;  but  it  is 
only  the  fear  of  chastisement  that  restrains  them ;  it  is  not 
affection  for  their  master,  nor  the  fear  of  displeasing  God,  nor 
regard  for  their  own  interests,  which  influences  them.  They 
remember  nothing  but  tiie  blpws.  What  then  is  gained  ?  Nothing, 
most  assuredly.  On  the  contrary  much  is  lost ;  since  the  respect 
and  affections  of  the  children  for  their  teacher  are  weakened, 
and  thus  his  influence  over  them  is  diminished. 

^'  Widi  the  more  advanced  scholars,  I  succeed  much  better  by 
mortifying  them,  and  showinc;  them,  by  mentioning  some  exam- 
ples, that  the  future  consequences  of  their  present  faults  will  be 
fearfuL  Children  think  more  of  the  future  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  suppose.  Deiep  impressions  are  often  made  upon 
their  minds  by  speaking  to  them  of  their  prospects  in  mature 
age ;  and  what  is  best  of  all,  they  see,  by  the  solicitude  which 
we  manifest  for  their  future  happiness,  that  we  love  them,  and 
that  we  wish  to  benefit  them.  To  this  they  will  not  remain 
indigent. 
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"  Some  of  them  are  extremely  sensitive  to  commendation  and 
10  blame,  whenever  they  are  distributed  among  those  who  mani- 
fest an  uncommon  degree  of  application  or  negligence.  This 
usually  takes  place  during  the  evening  exercise.  At  tliis  hour  of 
tranquillity,  in  which  my  children  are  united  by  tlie  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  to  hear  me  ex- 
press my  satbfaction^  and  acknowledge  that  they  have  fuffiUed 
their  duties.  And  they  are  proportionally  sad,  when  I  have 
cause  to  reproach  them  for  negligence.  He,  who  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  deserve  this,  feels  very  painfully,  the  necessity  of 
retiring  to  rest,  without  being  permitted,  like  the  others,  to  re- 
ceive the  extended  hand  and  the  cheerful  ^  good  night '  of  his  ' 
teacher.  We  should  noli  however  appear  in  the  morning,  as 
if  nothing  unpleasant  had  transpired,  and  meet  the  child  with 
our  usual  cheerfulness.  It  is  important,  oftentimes,  to  preserve 
this  coldness  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  until  a  refiir- 
matkm  is  thoroughly  completed.  In  this  way  the  eSkct  will 
become  lasdng.  To  i^pear  at  the  same  time  oflfend^  and 
pleased,  will  tend  to  create  amcxig  the  scholars  an  indifierence 
to  all  that  is  recommended  to  them.  I  erred  in  this  respect, 
when  I  first  took  charge  of  George--one  of  my  early  pupils. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  I  reprimanded  him,  or  remon- 
strated with  him,  it  appeared  at  first  to  pxxluce  some  e^t ; 
but  in  a  very  few  hours  it  was  forgotten,  and  the  same  fank 
was  aeain  committed,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  to  him.*^ 

*  T^e  resuh  of  this  course  of  education  and  instruction  (says 
the  reporter)  is,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  even  in  the  best 
regulated  schools,  consisting  of  as  many  as  three-and-twenty 
scholars,  an  equal  degree  of  decency  in  speech,  decorum  in 
actions,  order,  obedience,  and  especially  so  much  mutual  auc- 
tion and  kindness.  Among  all  that  is  interesting  in  this 
school,  this  circumstance  is  most  to  be  admired.  Although  we 
have  been  constantly  present  at  the  meals,  the  instructions,  and 
the  labors  of  the  pupils,  we  have  never  heard  an  improper  or  in- 
decent word  from  the  lips  of  one  of  them.  Their  manner^,  and 
indeed  their  whole  deportment  is  frank  and  bgenuous,  and  still 
perfectly  proper.  Tlieir  intercourse  with  their  master  is  marked 
with  confidence  and  afiection ;  and  it  is  through  the  influence  of 
such  feelings,  and  not  of  fear,  that  implicit  obedience  is  secur- 
ed. When  in  the  midst  of  their  most  clamorous  sports,  and 
loudest  shouts  of  gaiety,  if  the  voice  of  Vehrli  is  heard,  saying; 
**  It  is  sufficient,  my  children^  let  us  go,''  the  noise  and  excite- 
ment instandy  cease,  and  all  follow  with  alacrity  and  silence. 
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*  It  sometimes  happens  that  somie  one  of  die  pupils,  not  har- 
bg  completed  hi^  work,  is  detained  from  his  repast.  When 
this  occurs,  all  are  eager  to  preserve  for  him  his  portion  of 
food,  or  to  carry  it  to  him«  It  is  a&cting,  when  one  of  the 
younger  pupils  chances  tb  hH  asleep  after  supper,  to  see  his 
neighbor  gently  supporting  his  head.  We  once  observed  one 
of  the  older  scholars,  shake  one  of  the  small  onies,  who  was 
sleeping  near  him,  rather  tqo  harshly.  Vehrli  reproved  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  should  like  to  be  awaked  in  that  rovmer, 
and  at  the  same  time  requested  the  child  to  go  and  lie  down. 
We  were  present  one  day  when  the  children  were  opening  the 
heads  of  poppies,  in  ordeV  to  collect  the  seeds.  One  of  the 
small  ones,  inadvertently  mixed  some  of  those  which  had 
been  emptied,  with  those  that  had  not.  Vehrli  reproved  them 
for  this  negligence,  and  ^asked,  who  had  committed  the  mistake; 
They  all  preserved  profound  silence ;  but  when  Vehrli  had  re* 
tired  some  distance,  one  of  them  said  to  the  guilty  pupfl  :  ^'It 
was  you  who  did  it}  take  care  not  to  do  it  again.**  Vehrli  re- 
marked to  us,  that  sometime  previous  to  this,  having  addressed 
a  similar  question  to  the  assembled  pupils,  one  of  them  accus- 
ed his  comrade  of  the  fault.  Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped 
him,  when  he  began  to  weep,  and  immediately  ran  to  Vehrli, 
and  besought  him  not  to  puni^  the  accused.  If  our  readers 
deem  these  partictdars  oi  minor  importance,  we  beg  them  to 
remember  that  they  convey  an  idea,  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner,  of  the  habitual  and  daily  conduct  of  the  children ;  and 
consequendy  depict  their  character  and  manners  more  clearly^ 
than  the  more  striking,  but  rare  traits.^ 

^  The  constant  cheerfulness  of  the  children,  even  while  en* 
gaeed  in  their  work,  has  often  been  remarked  by  those  who 
visit  Hofwyl.  Their  countenances  prove  them  to  be  happy. 
One  of  the  pupils  asked  his  companions  if  the  hours  did  not 

ass  much   faster   at  Hofwyl   than  elsewhere;  and  said,  for 

is  part,  they  seemed  to  be,  half  hours.' 


c 


Such  are  the  results  of  a  simpk  and  mild  government^  based 
upon  religious  principles^  and  accompanied  by  regular  labersy 
alternated  with  appropriate  instruction,  upon  Swiss  children,  of 
the  lowest  class,  and  the  most  degraded  character.— *WilI  it  be 
less  efficient  with  tlie  children  of  America  ? 
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Art.  IL->-lK9ANiTy  from  Misedu'catioit* 

[We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  «vik  ariBuig  from  a  prematore, 
or  too  rapid  development  of  the  mind.  The  following  remarks  extracted  by 
the  London  Quartdrly  Review,  from  '  Gooch  on  Insanity/  will  show  that 
our  views  are  not  opposed  to  medical  icienoe.] 

There  are  two  classes  to  whom  the  truth,  that  iht  mini  m- 
fiuence»  the  hody^  and^  through  the  body,  operates  on  itself, 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  serious  ooosideration — ^public  men,  and 
parei]t3.  The  circumstaDces  which  eAviroa  the  former,  are 
singularly  adapted  to  strike  at  once,  at  the  body  and  the  mind, 
and  require  therefore  the  utmost  wiBitchfubess  to  oppose  their 
action.  While  the  bram  and  the  heart  are  oppressed  by  inces- 
sant labor  and  anxiety,  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal,  indirectly  deranged  by  these,  are  further  and 
direcdy  disturbed  by  late  hours,  sumptuous  dinners,  and  seden- 
tary habits ;  and,  in  their  tuna,  react  upon  the  head  and  bjood- 
vessels.  The  second  class,  parents,  are  deeply  concerned  in 
this  question,  with  a  view  to  the  business  of  education.  It  is 
the  vice  of  the  age  to  iubsihute  leamtf^  for  toUdom — to  edu- 
cate the  head,  and  to  forget  that  there  is  a  more  important 
education  necessary  for  the  heart  The  reason  is  cultivated,  at 
an  age  when  nature  does  not  furnish  the  elements  necessary  to 
a  successful  cultivation  of  it ;  and  the  child  is  solicited  to  re- 
flection, when  he  is  only  capable  of  sensation  and  emotion.  In 
infancy,  the  attention  and  the  memory  are  only  excited  strong- 
ly by  things  which  impress  the  senses,  and  move  the  heart ; 
and  a  father  ^all  instil  more  solid  and  available  instruction  in 
one  hour  spent  in  the  fields,  where  wisdom  and  goodness  are 
exemplified,  seen,  and  felt,  than  in  a  month  spent  in  the  study, 
where  they  are  expounded  in  stereotyped  aphorisms. 

No  physician  doubts  tliat  precocious  children,  in  fifty' cases 
for  one,  are  much  the  worse  for  the  discipline  they  have  un- 
dergone. The  mind  seems  to  have  been  strained,  and  the 
foundations  of  insanity  are  laid.  When  the  studies  of  maturer 
years  are  stu&d  into  the*  head  of  a  child,  people  do  not  reflect 
on  the  anatomical  fact,  that  the  brain  of  an  infant  is  not  the 
brain  of  a  man^  that  the  one  is  confirmed,  and  can  bear  exer- 
tion ;  the  other  is  growing,  and  requires  repose ;  that  to  force 
the  attention  to  abstract  facts,  to  load  the  memory  with  chrono- 
logical and  historical  or  scientific  detail — in  short,  to  expect  a 
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chOd*s  brain  to  bear  with  impunity  the  exertions  of  a  man's — 
is  just  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to  hazacd  the  same  sort  of  ex- 
periment upon  its  muscles. 

The  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  life  shonTd  be  devoted  to  the  i 
education  of  the  heart,  to  the  formation  of  principles,  rather 
than  to  the  acquirement  of  what  is  usually  termed  knowledge. 
Nature  herself  pomts  out  such  a  course:  for  the  emotrons  .are 
then  the  loveliest,  and  most  easily  moulded,  being  yet  unallcfjr- 
ed  by  passion.  It  is  from  this  source,  that  the  mass  of  men  are 
hereafter  to  draw  their  sum  of  happiness  or  misery.  The  actions 
of  the  immense  majoriur  are,  under  all  circumstances,  deter- 
mined much  more  by  feeling  than  by  reflection.  In  truth,  life 
presents  art  infinity  of  occasionSy  where  it  is  essential  to  hap' 
finessy  that  we  should  feel  rightltf — veryfeWj  where  it  is  at  all 
necessary  that  we  shamd  think  profounaly. 

In  the  education  of  the  hearty  the  foundations  of  insanity  may 
be  laid  in  two  ways  ;  by  great  severity,  or  by  over  indulgence. 

Esquirol  says,  *  We  believe  with  M.  Pinef ,  that  extreme  se- 
verity, reproaches  on  the  slightest  faults,  menaces,  blows,  ex- 
asperate and  irritate  children,  destroy  the  parental  influence, 
and  produce  perverse  inclinations,  and  even  madness;  espe- 
cially if  these  cruelties  are  the  eflfects  of  the  caprice  or  the  im- 
morality of  the  fatlier.' 

Again,  of  over-indulgence,  he  remarks ;  *  It  is  a  ridiculous 
and  fatal  tenderness  which  causes  the  reason  of  mature  years,  to 
succumb  to  the  caprice  of  infancy.  Accustomed  to  follow  his 
inclinations,  and  unused  to  be  thwarted,  the  child,  arrived  at 
manhood,  cannot  resist  the  vicissitudes,  the  reverses,  and  the 
commotions  of  life.  At  the  slightest  stroke  of  adversity,  mad- 
ness bursts  out,  the  reason  being  deprived  of  support,  while  the 
passions  are  unrestrained  and  resisdess.' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  a  thorough  moraTeducation, 
(of  which  relidous  feeling  is  the  only  sure  basis),  is  among  the 
best  means  of  health  as  well  as  happiness.  It  subdues  or 
calms  those  passions  which  agitate  and  exhaust  the  bodily 
powers  far  more  than  severe  hboTj  and  guards  us  against 
those  excesses  to  which  he  will  almost  inevitably  be  led, 
whose  hopes  and  fears  do  not  rise  above  this  world,  and  who 
has  not  acquired  the  habit  of  commanding,  instead  of  obeying, 
his  appetites  and  feelings.  On  this  point  we  would  refer  our  read- 
ers to  some  excellent  articles  m  the  Journal  of  Heakh. 
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Mr  Editor — ^I  was  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  fadvy  of 
which  I  heard,  that  she  scarcely  knew  a  youDg  female  of  the 
rising  generation,  either  married  or  sbgle,  who  enjoyed  health* 
My  own  recollections  and  observalioos,  during  several  years' 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  those  of  other  physicians  of  mj 
acquamtance,  confirm  the  truth  of  a  remark  which  I  did  not 
expect  frcHD  such  a  source.  So  iar  as  I  can  judge,  not  more 
than  10  aduh  females  in  100  within  the  whole  circle  of  my 
observation  enjoy  cemplete  health.  In  that  particular  sectioQ 
of  country  with  which  I  «m  familiar,  I  know  that  the  proportion 
does  not  exceed  8  in  1 00.  Do  apt  l&ese  feels  strongly  indi- 
cate that  there  are  radical  defects  m  the  existihg- management 
and  education  of  females  ? 

In  mvestigating  this  subject,  it  belongs  to  the  physician  to 
net  as  pioneer,  and  I  hope  some  person  abler  than  myself,  will 
jet  probe  the  wound  so  effectually  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
healing  process.  That  a  multitude  of  causes  conspire  to  pro- 
duce the  evils  here  deplored,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  ener- 
leating  qualities  of  strong  and  heated  potations  of  ^  the  tongue 
inspiring  herb,  and  the  Arabian  bean,'  I  am  persuaded  have  a 
considerable  share  in  this  work  of  destruction.  But  I  would 
wot,  at  present,  enter  upon  the  details  of  diet.  A  few  of  the 
causes,  obvious  to  common  sense,  whiich  are  silently,  but  surely, 
operating  to  undermine  the  female  constitution,  are  faithfully 
exposed  in  the  extracts  which  I  now  send  you. 

The  first  is  fi'om  an  interestii^  work  on  die  efiect  of  employ- 
ments on  health  and  longevity,  by  Dr  Thackrah,  of  Leeds.* 
After  speaking  of  the  evils  which  result  to  children  of  both 
sexes  from  neglect  of  proper  exercise  at  school,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

^  Young  ladies,  especially,  suffer  from  the  habits  of  schools* 
Their  exercise  is  much  too  limited.  They  walk  out,  k  is  true, 
but  scarcely  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  warm  the  feet.  Their  time 
for  amusement  is  too  little  ^  and  full,  romping  exercise— exercise 
which  brings  all  the  muscles  into  play,  is  discouraged.  It  is 
vulgar  to  use  the  limbs  as  nature  designed ;  it  is  vu^ar  to  take 
the  food  which  nature  requires^  and  young  ladies  must  not  do 

*  A  ginall  and  cheap  edition  has  been  nubliahed  by  theeditomc^tbe  Jonr^ 
pal  of  Health.  -  ^. 
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fliq^thing  that  Is  volgar.  Sittbg,  moreoFer,  for  hours  at  needier- 
work,  or  in  what  are  called  aocompHshments,  tbej  leave  a 
numerous  class  of  muscles  wasting  for  want  of  exercise.  Tlie 
muscles  of  the  back  are  especially  enfeebled ;  and  the  spinal 
cdiumn,  m  youth  comparatively  soft  and  flexible,  bends  under 
the  weight  of  the  head  and  arms.  The  spine  yields,  because 
the  muscles  which  cbsely  connect  the  bones,  and  by  their. 
action  keep  them  in  a  proper  line,  are  too  weak.  We  are  often 
asked,  Why  are  spinal  complaints  so  common  ?  We  answer, 
that  a  principal  cause  is  the  want  of  full  exercise ;  we  say  that 
jroung  perscMis  are  obliged  to  acquire  what  is  of  litde  or  no  use 
in  after*life^  while  they  neglect  what  is  necessary  to  the  estab* 
lisfament  of  the  body  in  health  and  vigor ;  m  short,  we  have 
daily  to  lament  that  muscular  exercise  is  sacrificed  to  accom- 
plishments, and  to  learning.  If  it  be  asked,  why  are  girls  more 
subject  to  distortion  than  boys  ?  We  reply,  because  they  do  not 
romp  like  boys.  The  amusements  of  boys  are  far  more  active 
than  sedentary  $  those  of  girls  are  more  sedentary  than  active.' 
*  When  girls  leave  the  school,  the  same  system  of  muscular 
guietian  is  enforced.  They  must  keep  up  their  accomplish- 
ments by  practice.  Several  hours  a  day  they  must  devote  to 
music,  and  frequently,  a  considerable  time  to  the  more  injurious 
occupation  of  drawing }  most  of  the  remaining  day  they  spend 
in  finger  occupations.  little  time  is  devoted  to  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  exercise  they  do  take  is  such  as  to  chill, 
rather  than  to  invigorate  the  circulation.  Need  I  add,  that  half 
the  disorders  of  the  young  arise  from  th6  errors  I  have  men-* 
tiimed?  Need  I  advert  to  remedies  and  preventions?  They 
are  obviotis.'i — T%xdcrak  on  the  Influence  of  Employments. 

The  feOowii^  extracts  are  firom  a  valuable  work  on  Female 
Education,  by  Chirol,  designed  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  boixrd- 
img  ichoob  of  England  i  which  his  representations  would  lead 
U8  to  suppose,  were  some  years  since,  in  an  unhappy  state.  We 
trust  that  they  exist  in  few  of  our  schools.  Still  they  are  evils 
bto  ynhkh  such  establishments  easily  fall,  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  guard  against  their  approach. 

xhe  writer  Sius  proceeds  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more 
prominent  evils,  as  they  existed  at  that  time. 

1.  *The  method  adopted  in  most  schools,  of  obliging  the 
young  ladies  to  stand  for  hours,  when  receiving  or  reciting  their 
lessons ;  for  though  standing  may  prove  useful  as  a  change, 
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after  long  sittbg,  yet  every  one  knows,  tbat  if  continued  too 
long,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  s^  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  sometimes  giddiness  and  iaindng,  which  I  know 
to  have  been  often  the  case  with  many  young  ladies  at  school. 

2.  *  The  general  habit  of  applying  to  work  or  study,  immedi* 
ately,  or  very  soon  after  meals. 

3.  '  The  many  successive  hours  spent,  every  day,  m  tedious, 
dry,  unmetliodica],  and  unintelligible  lessons,  fit  only  for  per- 
sons arrived  at  maturity  of  judgment,  (such  as  the  study  of 
grammar.) 

4.  ^  The  rapid  succession  of  lessons  which  girls  are  obliged 
to  take,  without  being  allowed  time  to  digest  them,  one  aAer 
another,  which  is  called,  ^'  not  losing  time." 

5.  '  The  little  time  which  is  allowed  for  daily  recreation. 

6.  'The  unreasonable  length  of  the  holidays,  which,  fiom 
the  contrast  of  tenderness  and  severity,  experienced  at  home 
and  at  school,  are  injurious  to  the  body,  ana,  as  may  be  easily 
conceived,  have  also  a  bad  tendency  in  respect  to  the  mind 
and  heart. 

'  Let  me  now  ask,  whether  any  one  who  considers  these  facts, 
coUecdvely  or  individually,  wUl  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is 
impossible,  utterly  impossible,  for  the  young  ladies  who  are 
brought  up  in  such  places,  to  preserve  a  good  state  of  heahb, 
to  acquire  that  vigor  of  constitution,  that  activi^  and  liveliness 
of  disposition,  which  denote  bodily  health  ?  Or  does  it  require 
any  preternatural  interpiretei*s  of  the  book  of  fate,  like  the  weird 
sisters  in  Macbeth,  to  declare  what  many  of  these  girls  must 
be  when  they  are  grown  up ;  what  debility,  languor,  and  sick- 
liness, such  a  neglect  of  all  the  auxiliaries  6f  healdi,  in  their 
youth,  must  induce  for  the  remabder  of  their  lives ;  and  how 
unfit  they  will  be  for  their  destination  as  wives  and  mothers  1 

*  A  judicious  author,  after  considering  the  efilect  of  mental 
depression  on  the  general  health  of  young  peritons,  adds  >— - 
''  Nevertheless,  a  more  absurd  mode  of  education  is  scarcely 
conceivable,  than  that  which  is  more  and  more  prevailing. 
Imagine  to  yourself,  young  girb  confined  almost  all  the  day  in 
a  school,  witli  incessant  mental  occupation,  instead  of  the  proper 
alternations  of  exercise  and  rest.  Can  anythbg  be  conceived 
more  pernicious,  and  better  calculated  to  ruin  the  health  of  bc^ 
ings  so  delicate,  and  so  tender?  What  a  variety  of  noxious 
powers  combine  their  influence !  An  atmosphere  vitiated  by 
the  multitude  of  those  who  breathe  it,— -exercise  of  mind  out 
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of  all  proportioD  to  the  strength, — severe  chilis,  and  contmued 
bw  temperature  in  many  instances, — ^want  of  fresh  air  and  ex.* 
ercise<~and  in  many  boarding  schools,  too  much  indulgence 
in  bed, — fear,  grief,  sadness,  contradictions, — debilitating  prac- 
tices. Such  things  must  sow  the  seeds  of  numberless  diseases 
in  the  body." 

<Dr  Beddoes  goes  still  farther;  and  observes,  that  by  any 
one  who  did  not  know  the  professed  purpose  of  our  En^Ksh 
Schoohf  they  might  be  tak^n  for  nurseries  for  scrojuia.  Bow 
well  they  answer  to  the  character  is  evident,  in  general,  from 
dbe  immense  numbers  of  victims  to  fatal  scrofulous  complamta 
among  youth,  and  particularly  from  the  prodigiously  increasing 
frequency  of  deformity  and  distortion  in  girls. 

*  Another  judicious  writer  attributes  the  evils  of  indigestion, 
Bod  the  general  disposition  to  hysteria  in  women,  (in  England) 
to  their  wretched  school  education ;  to  the  neglect  of  that  exer- 
cise which  the  human  animal  was  formed  for  taking,  to  close  con- 
finement in  unwholesome  apartments,  and  to  improper  books.' . 

The  remarks  of  Dr  Johnson,  which  follow,  are  levelled 
against  the  abuse  of  instrumental  mtmc,  and  by  no  means  apply 
to  its  tM6,  or,  above  all,  to  that  important  use  of  vocal  musiCf 
which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  in  your  Journal,  and  which, 
so  far  from  being  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  highly  salutary 
both  to  the  body  and  the  mind.* 

*  Modem  refinement  appears  to  be  .doing  more  injury  through 
the  medium  of  female,  than  of  male  education.  In  the  latter, 
the  study  of  ancient  literature  and  modern  science  must  tend, 
if  not  carried  to  excess,  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  strengthen  the 
mtellectual  facuhies.  But  surely  this  cannot  be  expected  from 
a  system  which  constandy  aims  at  the  cultivation  and  indul- 
gence of  certain  senses-^^s  for  instance,  those  concerned  in 
music  and  painting.     From  ample  observation,  I  am  satisfied 

*  In  adToeatingr  maaic  as  a  branch  of  ^neral  edaoation,  we  hav«  ipoken 
only  of  vooal  music ;  and  of  employing  it  as  the  vehicle  of  elevating  and 
improving  ideas.  In  proportion  to  its  power  of  doing  good  in  this  manner, 
will  be  its  influence  in  doing  evil  when  perverted ,  and  made  a  cover  for 
sentiment*  and  expressions  which  a  delicate  female  would  scarcely  utter  in 
conversation,  as  is  too  extensively  the  fact,  even  in  the  Uuited  States.  We 
would  also  remind  our  readers,  that  we  regard  instrumental  music  as  almost 
exclusively  an  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  and  that  its  chief  influence  is  to 
rouse  the  an imaJ  and  instinctive  feelings,  and  excite  the  imagination  by 
associations,  and  its  effects  may  be  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  employed.  We  hope  Sie  remarks  of  Johnson  are  not  so  fre- 
qUBftUy  ^uplicable  in  the  United  States,  as  in  England. 
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that  the  decree  of  attention  bestowed  on  these  acquirements, 
or  accomplishmeDts,  is  incompatible  with  an  adequate  study  of 
the  more  useful^  not  to  say  dignified  branches  of  education,  and 
a  proper  amount  of  bodily  exercise»' 

'  I  speak  of  the  abuse  of  mime,  and  not  the  me.  U  the  '  con^* 
cord  of  sweet  sounds'  were  made  a  rational  and  moderate 
recreation  and  relaxation  from  abstruser  and  severer  studies,  it 
would  be  all  well*  But  mune  is  now  esteemed- ^Aaprtflte  oo** 
tomplishmentj  and  to  make  any  figure  in  this,  the  young  female 
must  spend  four  or  five  hours  of  the  day,  and  as  many  of  the 
night,  in  thrumming  the  piano,  and  straining  her  lungs.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  musical  mania  engenders  the  desire,  and 
indeed  creates  the  necessity,  for  a  constant  round  of  concerts, 
operasy  and  festivals,  by  which  the  health  of  the  body  is  enfee- 
bled*^the  energies  of  the  soul  para]yzed'*«-and  the  nxual  prin- 
ciple itself  undermined.  What  but  evil  can  be  expected  firom 
a  system  of  education  which  enervates  the  mind,  and  enfeebles 
the  body-*-which  polishes  the  external  Memes^  and  leaves  the 
inteUect  a  prey  to  rust  and  moth — vi^hich  excites  the  imagina- 
tion, and  obtunds  the  judgmenl>^wbich,  to  speak  out  plunly, 
fosters  mere  animal  feelings  and  discourages  moral  seme!^ 

1  cannot  but  hope,  Mr  Editor,  that  such  views,  derived  fit>m 
sources  so  respectable,  will  merit  and  receive  some  attention 
fax>m  parents  and  teachers.  A  Physician. 


Abt.  IV. — Capacity  of  Children. 

tV»  tbc  E4iUfr  of  the  AbImIi  of  Ednettkm. 

I  PERCEIVE  that  a  child  called  Master  Burke,  has  received 
a  ereat  sliare  of  attention  from  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
prmcipal  cities  as  attend  theatres ;  I  am  both  pleased  and  pained 
when  I  see  his  name  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  with  high 
commendations  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  and  when  I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  in  anticipation  of  his  appearance 
oti  the  Boston  stage,  extravagant  sums  were  paid  for  seats.  I 
am  gratified,  because  t  should  regard  almost  any  circumstances 
fortunate,  which  should  induce  the  public  to  fix  more  attention 
than  common  on  the  capacities  and  nature  of  the  infantile 
minds  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  At  the  same  time,  if 
their  attention  should  be  misdirected,  it  might  be  foUowed  bj 
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unfortunate  consequences;  and  I  should  deeply  regret  that 
such  an  example  should  lead  to  a  false  mode  of  cultivation. 

There  is  a  great,  standing  wonder,  continually  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  every  close  observer  of  society,  viz.-^that 
every  intelligent  parent  and  friend,  who  becomes  intimately  ac-* 
fainted  with  an  infantile  mind,  finds  such  a  vast  deal  to  be 
pleased  and  surprised  at  Many  experienced  persons  are 
tempted  to  smile  at  what  they  call  the  vanity  of  parents,  when 
they  hear  them  express  admiration  at  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
or  the  brilliancy  of  theii*  wit,  or  the  vigor  of  their  thoughts. 
XVhoever  views  the  subject  atight)  will  be  more  ready  to  attrn 
bute  it  to  a  just  conception  of  what  is  intellectually  great, 
combined  wiUi  a  limited  knowledge  of  young  minds.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  mere  parental  weakness.  There  are  grounds, 
and  substantial  grounds  too,  for  the  estimate  often  formed  of 
die  capacities  of  chiMren ;  and  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
if  not  in  ninetynine  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is  because  few  per-* 
sbns  are  intimately  acquainted  with  more  than  three  or  four 
infamile  minds,  many  with  only  one,  and  the  greater  part  with 
none,  that  the  public  are  not  in  possession  of  any  just  standard 
of  their  powers,  or  any  adequate  ideas  of  their  nature.  Those 
who  have  studied  but  one  or  two  minds,  mtist  evidently  be  uih 
capable  of  easily  ascertabbg  whether  any  particular  one  they 
may  meet  with  rises  above  the  ordinaiy  level  or  not.  What 
the  vrdinary  kvd  is,  he  has  yet  to  learn,  Or  rather,  in  most 
Y5ases,  he  has  not  a  chance  of  even  learning.  Judging  iran 
what  we  see  around,  and  from  what  fve  probably  might  hwfB 
seen  in  our  region  of  the  world,  and  at  any  age,  it  does  nol 
seem  hazardous  to  declare,  that  the  public  have  not  and  never  > 
had,  the  meatis  of  forming  a  solid  opinion  on  such  a  subject. 
That  they  might  be  enabled  to  do  it,  however,  must  be  a  wish 
of  every  good  msm,  who  views  the  subject  in  anything  of  ap« 
propriate  importance ;  and  unceasing  labor  would  be  weD  be^ 
stowed,  if  it  wiould  discover  any  one  of  the  primary,  and  most 
distant  steps,  which  may  conduct  to  Such  a  result. 

I  would  put  the  question  to  any  person  whd  has  ever  looked 
with  admiration  at  the  display  of  a  young  child's  facuhies-^ 
What  was  the  nature  of  tliat  display  ?  Was  it  not  the  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  di-* 
rected  to  some  i^ubject  within  his  reach,  and  treated  with  the 
independence  natural  to  him  ?  Such  an  observer  has  admir** 
'ti^  and  Itdmired  with  reason,  the  interest  a  child  often  displays 
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in  acquiring  truth,  iD  tracing  connections,  new  to  himselfy  be- 
tween ideas  which  he  brings  together,  and  compares  in  diC^ 
ierent  ways ;  the  ingenuity,  perseverance,  sagacity  and  untir- 
ing exertion  be  is  disposed  to  make,  and  ever  does  make,  ia 
the  various  .branches  of  the  intellectual  world.     I  will  appeal  (o 
him  whether  he  did  not  perceive,  that  these  qualities  are  far 
nobler  in  their  nature,  as  well  as  of  incomparably  higher  inter«- 
est  in  their  display,  than  any  with  which  tlie  child  coukl  be  fur«» 
nished  by  all  the  exertions  of  an  instructor,  or  by  the  exhibn 
tioo  of  any  model     Some  particular  state  of  the  intellect  is 
appropriate  to  every  age  of  man :  in  each  it  is  weU  worthy  of 
study;  and,  if  only  understood,  cannot  iail  to  excite  wonder. 
The  study  of  the  mind  in  ohilijhood,  is  an  easier  task  than  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  because  its  operations  are  not  inten- 
tionalLy  concealed  from  observation*    This  machinery  is  not 
more  perfect  or  complicated,  but  it  has  not  been  encased* 
The  infantile  mind  is  a  proper  object  of  attention,  even  to  the 
mature  philosopher,  because  it  is  the  simplest  form  in  which 
the  intricate  subject  can  be  obtained.     That  it  is  still  intricate 
and  difficult  to  one  who  would  learn,  let  the  most  learned  con- 
fess, who  have  often  been  drawn  aside  from  its  chief  and  great- 
est qualities,  by  the  tinsel  polish  sometimes  given  to  those  of  a 
verv  inferior  nature. 

1  have  no  disposition  to  depreciate  ih^.  faculties  of  an  inter- 
esting child,  such  as  Master  Burke  is  supposed  to  be.  The 
powers,  which  he  exhibits  to  the  public,  deeply  as  I  regret  the 
manner  in  which  diey  are  applied,  are  greater  than  anything 
of  the  kind  they  have  witnessed  before.  But  I  could  wish  that 
btdligent  persons,  who  take  any  interest  in  children,  and  espe- 
cidly  that  parents  and  other  teaeher$j  whose  very  opinionM  are 
highly  important  to  the  rising  generadoa,  would  reflect  a  mo- 
ment dispassionately  on  the  subject.  In  music.  Master  Burke 
is  said  to  have  a  good  voice,  a  good  ear,  much  taste,  and 
training.  All  these  are  necessary  to  make  a  good  musi- 
t^ian^  but  are  not  essential  to  make  an  intelligent  child.  Yet 
I  do  not  mean  that  Master  Burke  is  not  intelligent.  I  doubt  not^ 
ihat  If  his  mind  were  brought  into  display  in  what  I  consider  a 
more  natural  and  proper  manner,  and  tne  results  plainly  ex- 
hibited to  an  attentive  audience,  their  admirauon  would  be 
excited  more  highly,  and  with  better  reason  than  it  has  yet 
heen* 

But  Master  Burke  does  not  limit  the  display  of  his  talents  to 
music ;  he  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  performer  of  some  dra- 
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matic  characters,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  difficult. 
This  will,  DO  doubt,  be  the  strong  hold  of  the  defeiiaer&  of  his 
intellectual  character,  as  presenting  evidence  of  his  being  a 
prodigy.  But  let  roe  inquire,  how  he  has  obtained  these  facul- 
ties ?  Did  Nature  teach  him,  contrary  to  her  own  laws,  of  the 
feelings  of  men,  in  circumstances  he  has  never  experienced? 
Let  any  one  sit  down,  and  consider  what  is  requisite  to  render 
a  child  a  proper  Judge  of  the  conduct  of  his  father  in  political 
or  commercial  life,  or  what  would  the  opinion  of  the  brightest 
hoy  in  the  United  States  be  worth,  on  the  tones  or  gestures  of  his 
fellow  boy,  Master  Burke  in  a  highly  wrought  scene  in  Richard^ 
or  Macbeth.  Even  a  mature  aiad  superior  mind  would  fail  in  the 
attempt  adequately  to  describe,  or  write  down  the  character^ 
isdc  actions  of  a  child  m  a  case  of  complicated  motives  and 
feelings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vain  attempt  to  imitate  them. 
Yet  the  man  has  been  a  child,  and  has  known  and  performed 
those  actions,  and  experienced  those  very  motives  and  feelings. 
The  child,  then,  who  has  known  only  the  state  of  childhood, 
how  can  he  possibly  divine,  much  less  assume,  and  imitate  the 
actions  and  feelings  of  manhood,  in  circumstances  and*situatioria 
invented  by  a  dramatic  writer  ?  If  a  child  seems  to  do  this  in 
any  degree,  it  must  inevitably  be  after  a  course  of  trainings 
and  that,  not  the  training  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  imitative 
faculties.  These,  in  their  way,  as  inferior  qualities  of  a  bu« 
man  being,  are  important  and  useful;  But  let  not  a  single  pa* 
rent  be  misled  or  induced  to  cultivate  thes^  at  the  expense  of 
others.  » 

No,  it  can  never  be  justified,  in  those  who  are  able  to  dis^ 
criminate  between  the  genuine  and  the  factitious,  to  allow  them- 
selves to  regard  one  as  of  as  much  intrinsic  value  as  the  other. 
The  difference  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  and  I  should 
feel  happy  if  the  prominence  of  late  given  to  uncommon  excek 
lence  in  the  inferior  qualities  of  a  youthful  mind,  should  lea4 
any  to  a  closer  exammadon  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  those 
of  the  most  exalted  nature,  with  which  tnousands  of  infanta 
around  us  have  been  endowed  by  our  Creator.  I  hope,  bowe« 
ver,  those  who  direct  their  cultivation  and  their  application,  will 
feel  the  high  respbosibility  im^sed  upon  them,  to  make  them 
subservient  to  higher  objects  than'  die  entertabment  of  others^ 
or  the  gratification  of  their  own  pride  or  their  children's  vanity. 
They  are  a  gift,  for  whose  use  we  are  responsible  to  Him  wha 
bestows  it.  X. 
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Art.  V.  Literary  Convention. 

The  second  annual  meetinig  of  this  Convenlioii  was  opened  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  Ist,  in  the  City  Hail  at  New  York.  The  Hon. 
John  Q.  Adams  was  chosen  Freaideat  The  Hon.  Albert  Gallaiin 
and  (he  Hon.  Edward  P.  Livingston*  Vice  Presidents;  John 
Delaiield,  Esq.  Secretary ;  and  Professor  Joslin.  of  Union  Col- 
lege, Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Fisk, 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Midmetown. 

The  late  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  Convention  was  called, 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Colleges  were  in  session,  prevented 
the  attendance  of  many  gentlemen,  who  manifested  much  interest 
in  its  objects.  Letters  were  read  from  President  Day,  President 
Camahan,  Dr  Miller,  President  Wayland,  Hon.  lU^  M.  Sher- 
neii,  Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  Mr  Duponceau,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  distinction,  expressing  their  regret  that  circumstances 
prevented  their  attendance.  For  similar  reasons,  a  number  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  Committees  op  important  subjects,  were 
necessarily  absent,  and  the  Cpnvention  were  therefore  deprived 
of  some  reports,  whose  completion  depended  on  their  arrival. 

The  committee  on  Discipline  of  Colleges,  had  collected  a 
number  of  interesting  documents.  The  Committee  on  popular 
Snstruction  by  lectures,  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  gen* 
tlemen  abroad,  but  had  not  yet  received  so  complete  an  account 
of  the  subject  as  would  be  desirable. 

Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  SecreUry  of  State,  addressed  a  let** 
ter  announcing  that  a  report  on  Professorships  of  Legislation,  would 
he  forwarded  soon ;  but  it  was  not  received  before  the  dose  of  ibe 
Convention. 

Afler  the  preliminary  business  was  attended  to,  a  communica- 
tion of  interest  was  read  from  Professor  Pizarro,  of  Baltimore,  on 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  more  thorough  early  instruction  in 
our  native  language. 

On  the  proposition  of  President  Fisk,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  subject  of  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  endeavoring  to  establish  a  uni- 
form  standard  among  our  publio  institutions.  In  compliance  with 
the  sobaequent  recommendation  of  thia  committee,  a  second  conn 
aiittee,  consisting  of  President  Fisk,  Professor  Vethake,  and  Pro- 
fessor Woolsey,  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  our  Colleges  on 
this  subject 

A  communication  was  afterwards  read  on  Jacotot's  System  of 
Instruction,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  examination. 
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State  of  Education  in  South  America. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  a  communication  was  read  by  Mr 
Lleras,  of  Colombia,  ou  the  state  of  education  in  that  republic 
and  Venezuela.  It  appears  that  there  are  four  colleges  in  Bogota, 
the  capital  of  Colombia,  which  were  founded  by  private  charity 
180  or  200  years  since.  None  but  the  descendants  of  Spaniards, 
of  unmixed  blood,  had  been  allowed  to  frequent  them  ;  and  many 
defects  existed  in  their  method  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
Still  Chey  had  produced  men  of  talents  and  learning,  who  had 
thus  become  qualified  to  take  the  lead  in  the  revolution,  twenty 
years  since.  Many  of  the  first  literary  men  were  active  in  that 
revolt,  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Great  improvements 
were  introduced  in  the  studies,  methods  of  instruction,  discipline 
and  influence  of  these  institutions,  in  1826,  under  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  Gen.  Santander,  and  by  his  influence,  combined  with 
that  of  Drs  Azuero  and  Solo.  By  the  system  of  education  adopted 
io  that  year,  Lancasterian  schools  were  to  be  established  in  every 
parish,  grammar  schools  in  every  canton,  a  college  in  every  pro- 
vincial capital,  and  a  university  in  every,  department.  Ample 
funds  were  provided  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  by  appropriating 
the  estates  of  the  suppressed  convents,  and  provision  was  made  to 
educate  indigent  and  deserving  youth.  In  1828,  the  progress  of 
this  system  was  arrested ;  but  it  had  since  been  revived  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  writer  expressed  his  hopes,  that  it  would  soon  be 
in  operation  throughout  the  country. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  returned  to  Mr  Lleras ;  and 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr  Cox,  Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  jun., 
and  Professor  Woolsey,  was  appointed  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  our  sister  States  of  the  American  continent. 

National  Societtf  of  Science  and  Literature. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration,  was  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  formation  of  a  National,  Literary,  and  Scientific 
Society.  It  presented  merely  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  this  pur- 
pose, proposing  to  leave  its  completion  to  a  Convention,  which 
should  be  called,  of  delegates  from  our  Literary  Institutions  and 
Societies. 

The  general  principle  proposed  by  the  Committee,  of  limiting^ 
the  number  of  members,  was  first  discussed.  It  was  urged  on 
the  one  hand,  that  to  leave  the  number  unlimited,  would  operate 
like  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  office  and  titles  of  honor.  No 
reputable  man  would  connect  himself  with  an  institution  of  thi» 
kind.  Some  in  our  country  had  lost  all  their  character  by  this; 
course ;  and  men  of  real  merit  withdrew  from  them. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  the  principle  of  limi- 
tation was  not  consistent  with  the  institutions  in  our  country — 
that  it  would  seem  to  determine  that  only  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  were  entitled  to  this  honor — that  it  would  excite  pre- 
judice  and  jealousy — ^that  it  would  often  exclude  a  meritonous 
man. 

Some  gentleman  spoke  of  membership  as  a  kind  of  honor  con- 
ceded to  those  who  had  deserved  high  praise  for  their  excelleuoe  ; 
and  that  it  would  thus  form  an  object  of  ambition,  and  a  stimulus  to 
exertion.  Others  maintained,  that  it  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
country  as  a  society  designed  to  promote  science  and  Uteraiure^ 
and  not  merely  to  confer  honors,  and  to  leave  men  to  sleep  on 
their  laurels — that  It  would  be  a  higher  compliment  to  literary 
men,  to  present  the  love  of  science  and  the  desire  of  usefulness, 
as  the  highest  motives  to  exertion,  rather  than  a  literary  title,  and 
10  offer  a  place  in  this  society  as  a  station  of  labor,  and  not  of 
mere  honor. 

The  President  (Mr  Adams)  observed  on  this  point  as  follows : 

'  It  is  not  furoper  to  oonnder  a  society  of  this  kind  as  deagnod  or  wfitmm 
ing  to  leceive  ul  the  meritorioiu  men  of  the  country.  It  was  not  toe  only 
one  existing,  and  another  might  be  formed  to-morrow  elsewhere.  It  was 
only  intended  to  bring  togetl^r  inch  materials  as  could  be  collected  ftr  the 
purpose  of  united  action.  It  is  impossible  for  any  society  to  include  all,  or 
the  tenth  part,  of  the  deserving  men.  The  French  Acacfemy  included  only 
forty  men ;  while  many  a  large  city  in  France  might  have  produced  as 
many,  equally  emmcnt.  The  object  is  not  the  honor  to  be  conferred,  hot 
tht  good  to  be  done  Were  the  society  ever  so  numerous^  it  could  not  cvb- 
fer  Tumor  by  the  mere  appointment.  It  is  by  exciting  its  roemben  to  dk» 
sorneiiiinG;  that  is  honorable.  A  distinguished  man  is  not  appointed  beean— 
ht)  aeedn'lo  b<;  honored,  but  because  he  is  alreadu  honaroa.  Nor  iasucli  a 
aim  dishfinored  by  exclusion  from  a  society.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was 
excluded  from  the  Institute  of  France  at  one  time ;  but  no  man  reapeeled 
him  the  less.' 

*  Societies  of  this  kind  abroad,  haye  been  of  uncommon  utility  in  calliii|^ 
forth  inforiniition,  and  in  laboring  for  the  promotion  of  science ;  and  tkej 
often  begin  in  a  very  informal  manner.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  was 
formed  by  eight  or  ten  individuals,  who  met  at  each  others'  houses.  Tlitay 
asked  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and  hence  derived  their  name.  They  ware, 
for  a  long  time,  the  subject  of  laughter  and  ridicule,  and  yat  they  hare  been 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  to  mankind.  After  the  formation  d  thu 
Society,  one  of  the  members  observed,  on  looking  through  a  teleaeope^ 
something  which  he  thought  resembled  an  de^tuu  tn  the  moom, !  It  proTed, 
however,  to  be  a  fly  between  the  glasaes.  'The  anecdote  waa  spread  over 
Europe ;  it  was  immortalized  by  the  ridicule  of  Hudibraa  and  La  FontaiiM  ; 
and  was  even  made  tbe  subject  of  a  fable  by  the  latter.  But  at  that  very 
time,  Evelyn  communicated  his  work  '  De  Sylva,'  to  the  Royal  Society. 
Then,  there  were  not  more  than  400  oaks  in  EnrUmd;  but  aa  the  result  of 
that  communication,  they  were  planted  ererywhere,  and  have  borne  IIm 
thunder  of  tbe  British  navy  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe.  Has  th« 
Society  been  dishonored  by  its  early  imperfection .'  It  is  genaral  ns^ulntst^ 
and  not  temporary  oi  trifling  circumstances,  which  determine  the  character 
of  aa  iastitation.    The  number  of  mamben  in  aoeh  a  soeiaty  shoiikl  be 
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fimitedy  m  m  to  Meure  an  iiwtitation  fiom  beoommg  a  dtad  hody ;  u  bos 
happened  to  more  than  one  eoeietj  in  onr  conntry.' 

'  I  ahould  also  think  It  important  that  there  ihoulH  be  two  claaaea  of  mem- 
ben,  domeetie  and  forei^ — apd  that  proTieion  should  be  made  for  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of  men  who  would  be  active  in  the  business  of  the  sooietj. 
Most  of  our  societies  snilbr  for  want  of  workmtn.  1  he  obieet  is  to  eall  on 
the  members  to  exert  their  faculties ;  and  when  an  indiTianal  is  elected,  it 
should  be  considered  as  an  obligation  imposed  on  him  to  do  something  for 
the  cause  of  science  and  literature.' 

By  permUsioa  of  the  oonveation,  a  plan  for  a  National  Asao- 
eiation,  embracing  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  was  pre- 
sented by  Lieut,  Parks,  on  behalf  of  four  associations,  at  West 
Point,  Union  College,  Miami  University,  and  Nashville  Univeisity. 
It  proposed  to  establish  a  set  of  local  associations,  according  to 
districts,  corresponding  to  our  Congressional  districts,  and  com- 
posed of  individuals  contributing  a  certain  sum  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge— each  district  to  have  an  academy  of  gentlemen, 
qualified  by  their  literary  character,  to  engage  actively  in  the 
cause;  and  that  all  these  academies  should  combine  in  the  sup- 
port of  fifty  directors.  These  directors  should  reside  in  some 
place  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  devote  themselves  to  devising 
and  executing  measures  for  the  advancement  of  science,  lit<*ra- 
ture,  and  the  arts ;  and  to  the  preparation  of  a  Magazine  and 
other  valuable  works,  which  should  be  returned  to  the  members 
and  subscribers;  that  thus  a  chain  of  connection,  by  pecuniary 
contributk>ns  and  valuable  return,  might  be  established  between 
various  portions  of  the  country  and  of  society. 

The  plan  was  deemed  too  extensive,  and  its  practicability  too 
questionable,  to  call  for  farther  consideration  ;  but  thanks  were 
presented  to  Lieut.  Parks  for  his  communication. 

On  motion,  it  was  then  decided,  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
should  be  both  resident  and  foreign,  and  thit  the  number  should 
be  limited.  It  was  also  thought  expedient,  that  the  Committee 
should  be  directed  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  and  provide  for  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  during  the  ensuing  year.  Messrs 
Adams,  Livingston,  Fisk,  Macauley,  and  Cox,  were  added  to  the 
Committee. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Committee  presented  the  following  plan 
of  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted^  after  some  immaterial 
amendments : 

CONSTITUTION^ 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  denominated.  The  National  Society  of  Science, 
Literature  and  Arts. 

9.  The  numbex  of  members  residing  within  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  two  handred ;  and  the  number  of  foreign  members  shall  not  exceed 
twenty  in  other  parts  of  America,  and  twenty  fii  other  foreign  countries. 

3.    The  members  ahall  be  divided  into  four  classes  acoordiAg  to  the  fol- 
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lowiiif  armtirement,  viz. — ^Fint,  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences — 
Second,  tiie  Mural  alhd  Intellectual  Sciences— Third,  Laterature — ^Foiuthy 
the  Fine  Aria. 

4.  The  funds  shall  be  raised  by  donations,  subscriptions  and  such  assess^ 
ments  as  the  Society  shall  from  time  to  time  agree  upon. 

5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidentsi, 
one  from  each  of  the  fonr  classes,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  an 
Assistant  Recordin|r  Secretary,  and  two  Corresponding  Secretaries,  one  fat 
do: nestle,  the  other  for  foreign  correspondence. 

6.  The  Society  shall  be  governed  by  such  regulations  and  by-laws  as 
may  be  agreed-upon  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  at  anyannas]  meeting. 

7.  The  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Soei«- 
tv,  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present;  provided  however, 
tnat  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  constitution,  unless  such  alteration 
shall  have  been  proposed  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 

Some  debate  occurred  with  regard  to  the  name,  and  Tarioos 
other  titles  were  proposed ;  bat  it  was  urged,  that  most  of  them 
were  so  ap])ropriated,  as  to  leave  room  for  ambiguity  if  they  were 
adopted — that  the  term  society  was  the  most  general  and  unex- 
ceptionable— and  that  the  word  national,  was  only  designed  to  de- 
note that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  confined  to  sectional  limits, 
or  to  local  objects  and  interests.  It  was  hoped  that  it  might  do 
something  for  the  interests  of  knowledge,  in  all  parts  of  this  con- 
tinent, It  was  proposed  to  divide  it  into  classes,  in  order  that 
men  might  be  appointed,  not  from  a  vague  idea  of  their  general 
qualification  as  literary  men,  but  on  account  of  their  knowledge 
and  capacity  for  usefulness,  in  some  particular  department 

The  Committee  proposed  the  following  method  for  organising 
the  Society,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Convention : 

•  Ruolwd,  That  to  originate  the  Society,  there  shall  be  a  committee  of  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Convention,  who  or  a  majority  of  whom  shall 
have  power  to  elect  eighty -fi^e  other  persons,  and  these  or  so  many  of  them 
as  shall  assemble  at  tlie  call  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  the  first  meet- 
inff  of  the  Society. 

Jlewlvedj  That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  tha 
Society  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  shall  judge  most  expedient,  and  also 
that  they  take  means  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation. 

On  this  proposition  the  President  observed,  *  The  Committee  had  had  to 
encounter  a  difficulty  of  a  serious  nature.  A  society  was  to  be  formed,  and 
must  be  composed  of  members  either  in  this  body  or  out  of  it.  It  waa  & 
serious  <|uestion  whether  it  was  more  delicate  for  individuahi  bo  form  them- 
selves into  a  society,  or  to  direct  others  to  form  one.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  members  of  the  Convention  must  modestly  say  that  none  of 
them  were  worthy  of  belonging  to  such  a  society,  and  appoint  a  number  of 
persons,  of  whose  views  on  this  subject  we  know  nothing,  or  whether  we 
should  admit  that  there  were  gentlemen  among  us  capable  of  selecting  and 
uniting  with  others  in  promoi^ing  the  objects  of  such  a  society.  In  this  di- 
lemma, the  committee  were  governed  by  precedent,  which  was  in  favor  of 
self-constituted  bodies,  for  nearly  all  the  literary  societies  In  £urope  hod 
been  formed  in  this  manner.' 

The.  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  under  the  foregoing 
resolution:    Hoit.  John  d.  Adams;  Rev.  Dr  Fisk;   Professor 
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Henry  Vethake  ;  Rev.  Dr  MacHuley ;  Professor  Addison  Alexan- 
der ;  Mr  H.  E.  Dwight ;  Professor  B.  F.  Joslin  ;  Hon.  E.  P.  Liv- 
ingston ;  Hon.  Chancellor  Walworth ;  Hon.  Albert  Gallatm  ;  Rey. 
Dr  Wainwright ;  Rev>  Dr  Matthews;  John  Deiafieldy  Esq. ;  Rev. 
Dr  Milnor ;  Mr  Halsej. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  cafl  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention the  next  year. 

CoUegBS  in  Qreectx 

The  subject  of  establishing  Colleges  in  Greece,  under  Ameri- 
can patronage,  was  brought  before  the  Convention,  by  the  reading 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  on  the  proposed  institution  at 
Athens.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  remark,  as  affording  the 
means  of  introducing  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  manners 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  also  atf  a  means  of  promoting  Greek  lite- 
rature among  ourselves,  by  inspiring  and  cultivating  a  taste  for 
the  language,  and  affording  a  place  of  resort  for  those  who  wish- 
ed to  study  its  authors  on  their  native  soil,  and  under  their  native 
sky.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  after  hearing  from 
Mr  H.  E.  Dwight  the  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject. 

Resolved^  Thai  in  view  of  this  Convention,  the  establishment  of  literary 
institutions  in  Greece  would  be  productive  of  signal  benefit  to  that  country, 
and  that  such  institutions  may  be  made  to'subserv6  the  interests  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  the  United  States,  and|to  promote  an  union  of  the  two  countries 
whic!h  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  both. 

Study  of  the  Bible. 

A  report  was  subsequently  read  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  be- 
iialf  of  the  Committee  on  the  propriety  of  studying  the  Bible  as  a 
classic^  in  the  institutions  of  a  Christian  country,  which  was 
4issigned  fur  discussion  for  the  last  y^ar.  The  claims  of  the  Bibk 
as  a  literary  work,  to  the  attention  usually  paid  to  a  classic^ 
Were  to  be  superior  to  any  other  work  of  antiquity,  on  the  grounds 
usually  referred  to  in  deciding  such  *  a  question,  whether  we 
consider  its  subject — its  genuineness  and  authenticity — the  reputa- 
tion of  the  work  and  its  authors — its  universal  and  permanent 
character — its  influence  on  the  intellect,  the  taste,  and  the  moral 
tcharacter — ^its  application  to  our  circumstances  as  a  Tree  people— 
or  its  practicai  value  in  life.  The>  report  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Dr  Fisk,  Dr  Maclay,  and  Professor  Vethake. 
They  recommended  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Convention, 

Raalvedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention,  the  Bible  has  the  strong- 
est claims,  founded  on  its  literary  merits,  to  be  received  as  a  classic;  and  that 
the  st«dy  of  its  contents  ought  to  form  a  part  of  common  education. 

Resolved  J  That  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Bible  ought  to  form  a 
^artof -every  cotnrse  of  liberal  education.  * 

Resolvedf  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan,  for 
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%  ccmrM  of  Biblical  instniedoiiy  Mpeelalljr  in  reftrenoe  to  the  i 
mud  eollcgriate  course. 

R6$0loAf  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conveotion,  the  Report  on  The  |»rc^ 
prietjr  or  vtudying  the  Bible  as  a  classic  in  the  institutions  of  a  Christian 
«e«atry,  is  a  document  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  well 
on  account  of  its  copions  information,  as  for  the  candor  with  which  it  stitaa 
mmd  examines  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  of  biblical  instraction. 

Dr  Milnor,  Dr  Maclay,  Professor  Vethake,  W.  C.  Wbodbridge, 
and  Professor  Wpolsey,  were  appointed  a  committee  under  the 
third  resolution. 

Professorships  of  History. 

According  to  the  direction  of  the  last  ConventioOy  a  report 
was  presented  from  Dr  Leiber,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  oo  the 
subject  of  Professorships  of  History.  It  was  there  maintained 
that  the  great  value  of  history  does  not  consist  in  giving  a  mere 
detail  of  events,  but  in  presenting  the  great  features  of  societTy 
and  the  causes  of  national  prosperity  or  adversity,  which  couM 
be  done  in  no  way  so  effectually  as  by  lectures.  On  motion  of 
Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  the  following  resdutions  were  adopted. 

Retotoedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conrention,  in  addition  to  the  gaiwnl 
importance  of  History,  it  is  especially  important  that  a  fVee  people,  whoas 
institutions  ma^  be  changed  at  their  pleasore,  should  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  origin  and  history  of  these  institutions,  and  with  the  poUtica] 
and  social  orogress  of  other  nations,  so  fax  as  they  are  adapted  to  ifluatnto 
the  principles  of  oui^  own  government. 

Resohed^  That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  Frofesson  of  History  should  bo 
appointed  in  our  literary  institutions,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  acoom- 
pushing  this  object. 

After  presenting  the  thanks  of  the  Convention,  to  the  city  anthotities,  and 
ite  officers,  Dr  Matthews  advertedto  the  harmony  that  had  pervaded  the  Con- 
Tention,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  upon  which  it  had  been  deliberut- 
ing,  and  as  it  had  been  opened  by  imploring  tne  blessing  of  Heaven,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  dosed  in  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  with  prayer  for  the  ia- 
fluence  of  Divine  Providence  in  bringing  their  proceedin^^  to  a  ftvorable 
issue.  The  President,  after  returning  thanks  to  the  Convention  for  the  hon- 
or they  had  done  him,  concluded  wiUi  the  following  remarks : 

*  I  eame  here,  gentlemen,  by  an  invitetion  fW>m  the  committee  of  amuige- 
mente ;  but  it  so  happened  that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  Convention  until  recently,  and  knew  verv  little  of  what  was  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  present  meeting.  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feel* 
inga,  however,  were  I  not  to  say,  that  1  have  seen  and  heard  things,  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  which  have  made  this  one  of  the  happiest 
weeks  of  my  life.  I  have  heard  things  of  which  I  was  e&tirelv  ignorant, 
sad  on  other  aubjecto,  with  which  1  was  partially  acquainted,  I  nave  obtain- 
ed important  additional  information. 

'  On  the  first  day  of  our  meeting,  we  were  presented  with  an  account  of 
the  state  of  education,  in  an  important  portion  of  that  vast  continent,  with 
which  we  are  connected  bv  the  most  important  relatione,  of  daily  Ineraesing 
Iptorest ;— I  mean  South  America.  Suiieeqnently  to  that,  a  paper  was  reeii 
on  the  subject  of  founding  a  college  at  Athens ;  and  carrying  back  the  atreaaia 
,ot  wisdom  to  their  sources^  and  then  a  report,  proposing  to  make  the  Bible 
a  classic  in  our  literary  institutions — thus  uniting  the  Aonian  streams  with 

^  SUoa'j  brook,  that  flow'd  fast  by  the  Oracle  of  God." 
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*  Oa  tnothar  oeeanoa,  w»  had  mn  aooount  giren  at  of  the  condifioBuid 
prMpeets  of  an  aMOciation,  which  originated  at  West  Point,  which  altfaongk 
on  different  principles  from  our  own,  was  yet  of  an  interesting  character. 
A  new  pcaetieal  system  of  edacation  has  been  described  to  as,  whteh  is 
•potken  of  by  gentlemen  who  have  witnessed  ita  reenlts  in  terms  of  <^pro- 
bation.  This  morning  a  report  has  been  read  on  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
ftssorships  of  History  in  oor  Uniyersities,  which  I  consider  as  highly  im- 
portamt. 

'  Last  of  aU,  the  Conyeation  haye  agreed  to  establish  a  National  Socte^tf 
Scieneoj  Literature  and  the  Arts,  of  a  permanent  character,  to  unite  literal 
IT  men  in  this  city  and  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Union,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  usofhl  knowledge.  These  things  must  be  gratifying  to  all  wni»  feel 
Uk  interest  in  the  welftre  of  oiir  race^  and  are  eUculated  to  animate  oor 
hopes  in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  men.  Under  these  circum- 
tanees,  we  may  well  return  our  thanks  to  Heayen  for  the  past,  and  solicit 
its  blessings  for  the  fhture.' 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  an  appropriate  pnj^T  was  thdn  made  by 
Dr  Tales,  and  the  Conyention  adjourned  sine  die.  The  appointment  of  ihp 
time  for  the  next  annual  meeting  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  anrange- 
menls,  iMHiiiiting  of  Messrs  MatlhewS|  Gallatin,  Wainwright,  Delafield  and 


Art.  VI. — ^Mechanical  Instruction. 

[We  haye  more  than  once  referred  to  the  eyil  of  Mechanical  Instruction. 
In  a  recent  English  publication,  we  haye  found  the  following  striking  illus- 
trations of  them;  and  we  would  earnestly  request  those  who  consider  it  the 
great  business  to  cultiyate  «nd  store  the  memory,  to  reflect  upon  tiicm.] 

In  yisking  one  school  the  writer  observes :  '  I  asked  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  among  other 
questions  which  1  put  to  them,  was  this :  What  is  meant  by 
riotous  living  ?  '  Dissipated  living.'  ^Vnd  what  does  dissipated 
living  mean  ?  *  Wasteful  living.*  And  what  is  the  meaning  of 
wasteful  living?  To  this  question,  as  tlieir  collection  of 
synonymes  was  exhausted,  I  received  no  answer,  and  therefore 
to  get  upon  intelligible  ground,  I  asked  tliem  what  ilu'ngs  were 
necessary  for  subsistence,  and  what  not ;  when  some  of  tlie 
girls  contended  that  beer,  and  cheese,  and  cakes,  and  patties, 
were  indispensably  necessary  for  life.  And  as  h  this  case,  so 
I  found  it  invariably,  whenever,  and  wherever  I  travelled  out 
of  the  road  of  those  questions  which  have  for  .their  object  to 
direct  the  children's  attention  to  mere  words,  on  the  most 
common  subjects,  I  found  their  ideas  confused,  and  the  same 
children,  who  would  use  die  most  correct  language  as  long  as 
they  remained  in  the  track  of  what  they  were  just  then  read- 
ing, or  what  they  had  learned  by  rote,  were  unable  to  express 
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themselves  even  with  tolerable  correctness  on  other  matters  ; 
a  clear  proof  that  their  apparent  knowledge  was  merely  a  word- 
knowledge,  in  the  acquisiuon  or  advantages  of  which,  the  mind 
had  no  share.  Thus,  on  anotlier  visit,  the  boys  were  exhibit- 
ing their  slates,  on  which  they  had  written  various  words.  1  stop- 
ped one  among  the  rest,  who  had  the  word  '  disadvantageous.^ 
What  does  that  word  mean,  my  boy  ?  *  I  don't  know.'  You 
know  perhaps  what  disadvantage  means  ?  *  No.'  Or,  have 
you  ever  heard  the  word  advantage^  what  does  that  mean  ? 

*  I  don't  know.'  .Well,  but  suppose  you  lost  your  jacket,  would 
that  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  you  ?  '  An  advan- 
tage,' was  his  answer. 

As  regards  the  preposterous  exercise  of  learning  to  read  and 
to  write  words,  selected  merely  from  a  regard  to  the  number  of 
their  syllables,  by  which  the  children  are  so  stupiGed,  that  they 
lose  the  habit  of  thinking  aliogether,  and  do  not  care  about  the 
meaning  of  that  which  they  might  understand,  I  recollect  a  fact 
which  far  outdoes  the  boy,  who  thought  it  an  advantage  for  him 
to  lose  his  jacket. 

'  It  was  at  a  Lancasterian  school,  and  one  which  has  the  name 
of  being  among  the  best  conducted  ;  so  at  least  I  was  t(fld  by  my 
friend,  who  went  with  me,  and  who  is  one  of  the  managers. 
When  we  entered  the  room,  we  found  the  boys  engaged  in 
writing  words  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  order  of  their 
seats ;  I  passed  by  those  in  which  such  words  as  approxi- 
mation^ superintejidencj/j  and  the  like,  caught  my  eye,  and, 
looking  over  the  sentences  which  some  of  the  more  advanced 
boys  were  writing,  I  found  one  who  had  copied,  about  half  a 
dozen  times,  the  words :  *  Live  In  love.'  *  What  are  you  writ- 
ing here?'  I  asked,  *  Live  in  love.'  *And  what  does  that 
mean  ? '  *  1  don't  know ! '  '  You  don't  know ! '  '  But  don't 
you  know  what  love  means  ? '  *  No ! '  '  Or,  do  you  know 
what  live  means  ? '  *  No ! '  *  What  must  you  do  to  live  in 
love?'  *I  don't  know.'  'Do  you  know  what  you  must  not 
do,  to  live  in  love  ?'  ' '  No,  I  don't ! '  *  Well,  but  you  should 
know  something  about  what  Live  in  love  means.  Does  it  mean 
that  you  are  to  fight  with  the  other  boys?'     *I  can't  telll' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  turning  to  my  friend,  '  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?  * 
Upon  which  the  sclKwImaster,  observing  somewhat  of  the  scope 
of  our  conversation,  came  up  to  us,  and  said  :  *  I  dare  say  you 
might  ask  such  questions  all  over  llie  school,  without  getting  a 
better  answer  j  they  none  of  them  know  what  diey  are  writing.' 
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Of  what  avail  is  instruction  like  this,  except  to  form  usefiil 
machines  ?  If  it  be  allowable  in  any  country,  it  is  utterly  out 
of  place  in  one  where  men  are  called  to  act  in  tlie  government 
of  themselves ;  to  examine  the  qualifications  and  measures  of 
men  who  are  to  decide  their  fate  and  that  of  their  families.^ 
He  that  gives  or  encourages  such  instruction  as  this,  is  anK>ng 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  his  country,  for  he  is  under- 
mining the  very  basis  of  its  freedom,  and  preparing  and  accus- 
toming men  to  obey,  in  blind  ignoranoe,  the  dictates  of  tbcMie 
who  go  before  them* 


Art.  Vn. — ^FiRST  Steps  in  Geoojupqt. 

In  our  view,  one  of  the  great  defects  iu  the  usual  mode  of 
studying  Geography  is,  that  the  child  never  gains  any  dis^nci 
conception  of  the  nature  of  a  map,  or  of  the  magnitude  of  tfa# 
objects  it  portrays.  He  does  not  realize  that  its  lioet  repr»» 
sent  broad  streams,  and  its  shaded  figures,  lofty  mountains^  and 
its  dark  spots,  great  expanses  of  deep  water.  It  is  very  eaqr 
to  make  a  child  familiar  with  the  name  attached  to  every  spot 
and  line  upon  the  map ;  and  to  say  it  is  at  the  north  instead  of 
the  top,  or,  at  die  east  instead  of  the  right  hand;  but  he 
may  have  learned  CAoW-ography,  if  we  may  he  allowed  to  cob 
a  word,  instead  of  Geo*graphy.  In  order  to  aid  bis  cqnceptiDfiSi 
and  secure  him  against  this  mechanical  method,  let  him  begin 
with  his  own  school  room ;  let  him  be  made  familiar  with 
all  its  parts,  with  a  picture  in  which  they  are  portrayed,  and 
a  map  on  which  their  form  and  position  are  shown.  Let  him 
thus  be  made  to  understand  distincdy,  that  the  one  is  a  view 
fi*om  the  side,  and  the  other  a  mere  sketch  of  the  lines,  as  thc^ 
are  seen  fit)m  above  *,  and  that  neither  corresponds  tq  the  on- 
ginal  in  magnitude. 

Let  him  make  these  ideas  his  own,  by  delineating,  however 
rudely,  a  pictiu*e  of  tiie  room  or  the  house  in  which  bis  parents 
live,  and  then  a  map  exhibiting  its  parts.  Show  him  the  im^ 
perfection  of  size  and  propoitions  resulting  from  a  sketch  by  the 
eye  only ;  and  supply  the  want  which  he  will  feel,  by  describing 
to  him  the  measures  of  length ;  first  an  inch,  and  then  a  foot ; 
then  apply  it  to  his  school  room,  and  let  him  transfer  to  his 
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paper  the  results  on  a  given  scale,  say  jijs  or  1  inch  to  10  feet ; 
— rlet  him  diminish  this  to  T,fir  or  1  inch  to  20  feet,  that  he 
may  never  be  left  to  imagine  that  a  map  is  of  the  same  size 
with  the  object  it  represents. 

Carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  school  room  to  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  let  him  delineate  the  road,  the  brook,  the 
hiil,  the  fences  or  boundaries  around  him,  by  xhe  signs  usually 
appropriated  to  them  on  maps. 

Take  him  next  to  some  elevated  point,  and  show  him  all  the 
objects  within  view ;  let  him  delineate  and  locate,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  measure  them.  Here,  however,  the  conceptions 
founded  on  the  abstract  view  of  space^  seem  to  fail.  The  nar- 
row field  on  which  everything;  is  pictured  in  the  human  ey«, 
renders  it  difficult  to  distin2;uisli  a  mile  from  two  miles ;  and 
time  and  motim  Tnust  become  the  medium  of  impression. 
Measure  the  child's  footsteps ;  direct  him  to  walk  ;  ascertain 
how  many  steps  he  will  take  in  a  minute, — how  many  in  an 
hour, — how  many  of  them  make  a  mile ;  and  let  him  go  in 
varions  directions,  to  some  of  the  surrounding  objects,  that  he 
may  learn  <?xperimentally  their  distance. 

Affeh  famUiarizing  him  with  the  names  given  to  the  variotis 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  either  by  actual  observation  or  en- 
graved views,  he  is  prepared  to  go  beyond  his  sphere  of  vision. 

The  most  perfect  mode  of  learning  geography  obviously  \% 
to  travel  on  the  globe  ;  hut  as  this  is  impossible,  the  best  mode 
of  making  the  pupil  familiar  with  individual  objects  and  classes, 
is  to  direct  him  on  j  course  of  supposerl  travels  on  the  map, 
with  occasional  designs  to  give  him  some  conceptions  of  the 
objects  he  would  see.  These  should  be,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  representations  of  permanent  objects,  and  not,  as  they  too 
generally  are,  mere  delineations  of  dress,  or  customs,  which  lead 
him  to  think  only  of  persons,  and  not  of  places,  and  render  it 
rather  a  course  of  Anthropolos^y  than  of  Geography. 

The  objects  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  "of  the  pupil's  ob- 
servation, are  all  equally  beyond  his  conception,  except  as  they 
resemble  those  he  has  known.  In  n  book  designed  for  gene- 
ral instruction,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  ro  ten 
or  a  himdred  miles  at  the  commencement  of  the  fancied  jour- 
ney, provided  we  have  an  appropriate  centre  as  a  starting 
point.  The  travels  of  the  pupil  from  his  residence  to  tlu's  cen- 
tre, must  be  directed  by  the  instructor,  either  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  travels,  or— ^s  we  believe,  would  often  be 
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found  better — after  the  return,  when  he^is  prepared  to  find  his 
own  way  upon  the  maps. 

A  voyage  around  il)e  coast  of  the  American  Continent,  will 
enable  tbe  teaclicr  to  present  him  with  examples  of  the  divi- 
sions of  tiie  water  which  he  has  not  seen  in  his  own  circle ;  and 
thus  complete  his  voca'.ulary  of  termf.  The  variety  of  fea- 
tures and  language  with  which  he  meets,  may  be  used  to  lead 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  other  and  distant  countries  ^  and 
another  voyage  may  carry  him  around  the  Eastern  Continent, 
in  connection  witli  views  of  objects,  which  will  fix  its  great 
points  in  his  mind. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  voyage,  the  appearances  of  distant 
objects  which  show  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  may  be  intro- 
duced. At  its  conclusion,  the  pupil  may  be  brought  round  to 
the  point  from  which  he  set  out,  and  thus  the  form  of  the  earth 
may  be  made  familiar,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  course  of  in- 
duction, which  in  many  minds,  will  be  the  only  mode  of  mak- 
ing it  fully  comprehended.  Still  tliis  is  not  the  only  course,  in 
all  cases ;  and  an  opposite  one  may  be  equally  effectual  in  some. 
In  one  view  of  the  subject,  after  finishing  with  the  objects  visi- 
ble to  the  pupil  on  the  earthy  the  next  and  obvious  step  is  to 
those  which  are  visible  in  the  heavens^  for  they  are  subjects  for 
direct  observation,  and  would  serve  as  land-mafks  in  his  future 
progress. 

In  whatever  mode,  and  at  whatever  stage  of  the  progress  we 
arrive  at  the  form  of  the  earth,  it  is  important  to  make  the  pu- 
pil familiar  with  the  great  principles  on  which  tlie  representa- 
tion of  a  spherical  surface  must  be  founded.  Let  him  perceive 
the  impracticability  of  showing  more  than  one  half  of  it  at 
once.  Raise  him  in  imapnation  above  the  earth,  and  let  hira 
see  successive  represent»iions  of  the  Western,  the  Pacific,  the 
Eastern,  nnd  the  Atlantic  hemispheres,  from  points  at  90  de- 
grees distance  from  Wasliingion ;  and  finally  transport  hira  to 
the  poles,  and  shaw  him  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemis- 
pheres. In  this  manner  he  will  perceive,  that  the  division  of 
hemispheres  «  purely  acridenial  and  arbitrary )  an  J  at  every 
step,  will  see  a  new  exhibition  of  the  various  positions  of  the 
earth,  in  relation  to  each  other. 

In  the  course  of  iliis  proj^ress,  the  situation  of  those  great 
mathematical  lines,  which  divide  the  earth  into  portions  distin- 
guished by  the  degree  of  light  and  heal,  may  be  referred  to  as 
they  are  passed ;  a];id  the  transition  will  be  easy  and  natural  to 
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die  general  statement,  in  which  a  given  peculiarity  in  Ais  res- 
pect, is  found  lo  follow  a  line  around  tne  globe. 

An  apple,  on  which  the  pupil  may  trace  roughly  with  a  pin 
die  oitdines  of  the  Continents,  with  a  wire  for  an  axis,  will 
make  a  TeUurium  sufficiently  complete  to  aid  the  pupil  in  bis 
conceptions  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  on  its  axis,  and  the 
varieties  of  temperature  and  light  which  it  produces. 

The  pupil  is  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  detafls  of  die 
study  ol  geography  with  those  general  views  of  the  subject 
which  will  make  it  a  rational,  instead  of  a  meclianical  study. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  which  the  editor  of  the  work 
long  since  formed,  and  began  to  execute  some  time  since ; 
whose  conviction  has  been  delayed  by  ill  health,  the  pressure 
of  other  demands,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  he  had 
tssumed  towards  die  patrons  of  Siis  work.  It  is  now  an  tfce 
point  of  publication. 
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THfe  following  extracts  from  several  communiciations  received 
by  the  Editor,  will  show  some  of  the  difficulties  of  his  task. 

A  teacher  writes ; — 

f  In  corre^nding  and  conversing  with  other  teachers,  the 
AnnnU  of  Education  Is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  topic. 
While  almost  all  of  diem,  like  myself,  are  highly  interested  in 
die  work,  there  are  some  who  complain  dial  it  is  not  sufficiendy 
practical  ;-^2ii  there  is  too  mnch  of  die  theory  and  phUoso- 
phy  of  education.  **  All  this  theory,"  say  they,  ^*  is  of  litde 
use  to  the  common  school  teacher,  or  to  die  parent.  We  tvish 
to  be  told  what  al-e  the  best  method$  of  teaching  the  various  com- 
mon branches.  We  have  litde  concern  with  these  long  details 
of  wh&t  others  are  doing ;  die  question  is ;  what  must  t£^  do  ?"• 

Another  instructor  says ; — *  A  teacher  of  eminence  in  this 
place,  would  have  more  of  the  general  prindpUs  of  education 
exhibited  in  the  Annals,  and  less  of  the  details  of  instruction.' 

Another  correspondent  says; — *1  think  it  highly  desirable, 
diat  a  work  for  the  use  of  teachers,  should  contain  mentifie 
essays  J  in  order  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  show  them  what 
is  to  be  taught,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  teaching.' 

Another  remarks; — ^*You  will  need  more  inteligence^  and 
Vght^  amusing  articles^  to  make  your  work  popular.  There 
"»«**,  be  lomething  besides  educalioD.' 
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It  IS  obviously  impossible  to  embrace  every  subject^  in  e  ery 
number  of  a  periodical.  We  do  not  mean  to  neglect  anvtlitng 
that  relates  to  our  main  object,  but  we -are  persuaded  the  friends 
of  the  cause  would  not  desire  us  to  sacrifice  what  is  substan- 
tial and  permanent,  for  what  is  merely  amusitig  and  transie.it. 

In  reference  to  the&ry  and  practice^  we  have  as  little  confi- 
dence in  the  teacher  who  follows  the  mere  recipes  of  some 
Predecessor  or  dictator,  as  we  have  in  a  quack  in  medicine. 
[e  who  cannot  tMnk,  is  unfit  to  teach.  Practice,  in  order  to 
be  correct,  must  be  founded  on  principle ;  for  i:  never  can  be 
precisely  the  same  in  different  circumstances,  without  being 
defective ;  and  principle  is  best  illustrated  by  examples.  It  has 
been  our  intention  to  combine  both ;  and  the  opinions  of  some 
.lead  us  to  hope  we  have  not  entirly  failed. 

A  very  respectable  newspapaper  says  of  one  number; — 
*  Every  page  is  practical,'  and  another  able  editor  observes ; — 
that  it '  does  not  present  fntre  theories y^  but  the  results  of  long- 
tried  experiments,  and  is  therefore  'of  peculiar  value  to  the 
practical  teacherJ*  An  able  contributor  to  the  former  Journal 
of  Education  remarks,  that  'Theory  and  practice  were  happily 
combined  in  the  Annals' — and  the  late  editor  of  the  Reporter^ 
in  his  closing  number,  observes,  that  the  work  '  has  assumed  a 
hichly  practical  character.' 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Ga- 
zette of  August  20,  1831,  offers  little  consolation  in  our  labors, 
at  the  close  of  a  year  of  loss. 

^The  American  Annals  of  Education  continues  to  be  sap- 
ported  with  more  talent,  and  spirit,  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
they  advocate,  than  we  fear  is  likely  to  be  requited,  on  this  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  exclusive  theme  ad- 
dresses itself  to  too  narrow  a  public,  to  affi)rd  any  hope  of  ade- 
quate remuneration.' 

W^ecannotbutbope, however,  that  among  1 2,000,000  of  Amer* 
icans,  favored  with,  privileges  enjoyed  by  no  other  nation  on 
earth,  and  all  dependent  on  the  education  of  the  people^, 
and  not  ofafeW'--^e  last  discouraging  prediction  will  not  be; 
fulfilled.  We  do  hope,  that  one  periodical  at  least,  on  a  sub-^ 
ject  so  vitally  important  to  the  very  existence  of  a  republic,  will 
be  sustained  ;  and  that  we  may  yet  see  it  so  fullv  established^ 
and  so  well  supported,  that  it  will  command  and  requite  the 
services  of  some  abler  hand,  and  justify  the  entire  devotion  of 
his  time,  to  an  object  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
m  portant 
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Art.  IX. — Infant  Education. 

^n  Bxposilion  of  the  Principlt8  on  which  the  System  of  Infant  EJuca- 
tion  is  Conducted.    Second  Philadelphia  EJition. 

[We  are  anxioas  to  keep  the  subject  of  Infant  Schools  before  oar  readers, 
and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  dt-ffcts  which  we  fear  exist  in  ourF.  I^'e 
therefore  present  lliem  some  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  on  tJiia  aulject, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  which  presents  much  valuable  informatiiiii, 
m  a  simple  and  unassnminjf  form.  We  solicit  our  readers  to  compare  the 
schools  near  them  with  this  standard,  and  to  seek  to  elevaU  them  to  the 
point  it  proposes.] 

What  is  the  immediate  use,  and  what  are  the  subordinate 
uses,  of  an  Infant  School  ? 

Its  iraraedidto  use  is  to  put  the  infant  heart  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  awakening  process,  and  then  to  direct  its  under- 
standing to  useful,  intellectual,  and  moral  pursuits,  by  the 
most  easy  and  natural  gradations,  and  the  most  endearing  me- 
thods. 

Its  subordinate  uses  are  to  relieve  and  assist  industrious 
mothers,  by  easing  them  of  the  burden  of  their  younger  chil- 
dren during  the  hours  of  gainful  exertions,  thereby  affording 
them  the  means  of  pursuing  their  various  avocations  without 
any  family  drawback,  while  the  children  themselves  are  res- 
cued from  the  neglect^  the  personal  danger^  and  the  influence 
o{ pernicious  examples^  and  misdirected  attachments  to  which 
ihev  would  otherwise  b.e  exposed. 

What  are  its  first  requisites,  as  regards  efforts  and  means  ? 

To  awaken  a  desire  in  the  infant  heart  to  seek  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement;  by  early  and  lasting  activities  to 
excite  virtuous  attachment^,  and  inspire  an  utter  detestation  for 
immorality  ;  in  short,  to  quicken  in  the  rising  generation  the 
universal  desire  productive  of  a  serious  and  rational  education, 
by  inviting  them  to  go  forward  in  the  unsophisticated  paths  of 
nature,  aided  by  tlie  force  of  conscience,  and  the  unerring 
lights  of  Divine  Revelation. 

Is  it  for  very  young  Cliildren  of  both  sexes? 

It  is,  and  if  we  weigh  the  question  either  in  a  religious,  mo- 
ral, or  intellectual  point  of  view,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  quite 
as  necessary  for  girh  as  for  boys,  in  whose  education,  at  least 
in  their  earlier  years,  there  should  be  no  difference.  Indeed, 
if  we  consider  the  great  and  powerful  influence  females  have 
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on  society ;  if  we  look  forward  to  that  period  when  they  ^hall 
becoriie  mothers,  to  whom  the  important  cffite  of  developing 
the  hearts  and  n^inds  of  their  tender  offspring,  in  their  first 
opening,  most  properly  and  immediately  belongs,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  not  only  requisite  that  their  own  hearts  should  be 
morally  and  religiously  habituated  and  attached,  but  that  tbelr 
understandings  also  shouM  be  stored  with  knowledge  ;  know- 
ledge which  at  that  important  period,  if  judiciously  selected, 
may  be  imparted  witli  every  advantage  to  recommend  it,  would 
certainly  be  listened  to  with  eager  attention,  and  imbibed  with 
avidity. 

How  does  it  differ  in  spirit  and  practice  from  the  Common 
Schools? 

By  a  deviation  from  all  apparent  coercion  and  restraint ;  by 
promoting  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  reciprocal  kindness,  and 
mutual  affection ;  by  causing  a  self-suppression  of  every  symp- 
tom of  invidious  emulation;  and  by  observing  real  objects  as 
ll^e  best  and  most  demonstrative  means  of  conveying  solid  in- 
struction ;  in  fact  by  an  adherence  to  external  and  internal 
nature. 

What  good  influence  is  it  expected  to  have  on  the  child's 
moral  condition,  or  more  properly  its  heart? 

That  of  awakening  it  to,  and  confirmmg  it  in,  moral  and  so- 
cial attachments. 

What  good  consequences  can  result  to  the  Parents  from  it, 
in  a  moral  or  physical  respect  ? 

In  a  physical  point  of  view,  their  being  relieved  from  the 
care  and  charge  of  their  younger  children  gives  ihem  leisure 
freely  to  attend  to  their  domestic  duties,  to  go  out  to  labor,  or 
gainfully  pursue  in-door  employment,  and  thereby  add  to  their 
family  comforts.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  relief  thus  af- 
forded divests  parents  of  that  petulance  and  irritability  produced 
by  the  children's  interniptions,  and  leasing  importunities  during 
the  working  hours  of  the  day;  and  the  children,  instead  of  ex- 
periencing scowling  looks,  and  being  greeted  with  harsh  tones, 
or  blaspliemous  imprecations,  are  received  with  smiles  of  pleas- 
ure, and  accents  of  renewed  affection,  on  their  return  fram 
fchool.  Finally,  and  I  affirm  it  from  actual  experience,  the 
religious  culture  they  receive  is  indirectly  given  to,  and  oper- 
ates on  the  oWer  branches  of  the  family,  who  deeply  feeling 
the  artless  censure  of  innocent  lips,  are  deterred  from  utter- 
ing or  doing  any  thing  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  their  pres- 
ence. 
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What  kind  oT  persons  are  fit  as  Educators  of  the  best  dispo- 
sitions, tempers,  and  inclinations  of  children  ? 

They  who  possess  mild  and  even  tempers,  and  self  conn- 
mand ;  are  patient,  fond  of  children,  know  how  to  conciliate 
their  affections,  and  elevate  their  attachments;  will  aid  the 
expansion  of  their  powers  by  the  most  easy,  natural,  and  en* 
dearing  methods,  and  can  convey  knowledge  in  tiie  way  of 
amusement. 

Should  the  Schools  consist  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  CbildreD 
•or  less  numher  ? 

This  in  a  great  measure  must  depetid  on  circumstances;  yet 
I  conceive  it  correct  to  say,  that  if  the  children  be  of  an  equal 
tige,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  schools  be  sufficiently  spacious,  two 
hundred  might  with  great  propriety  be  admitted;  for  such 
associations  teach  children  to  know,  understand,  and  love  each 
other,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  unanimity,  reciprocal  attach- 
ment, and  future  happiness  from  mutual  support. 

Are  active  thinking  women  as  competent  to  the  du^  of  the 
development  of  infant  sympathy  as  men  ? 

If  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  forbearing  disposition,  and  possess- 
ing self-K^ommand,  I  conceive  their  assistance  of  considerable 
advantage ;  but  as  principals,  their  physical  powers  are  inad- 
equate to  that  exertion  required  in  an  Infant  school,  and  for 
^hicb  active  intelligent  men  are  far  better  adapted. 

What  kind  of  a  building  is  proper  ? 

That  which  is  lightsome,  airy,  and  spacious ;  it  should  be 
dry,  kept  remarkably  clean,  be  well  ventilated,  and  have  a 
play-ground. 

Where  should  the  School  be  placed  ? 

If  m  a  town,  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  poor  district ;  but 
in  all  cases  as  central  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  in  a  free,  open,  and  airy  situation. 

What  is  the  new  discipline  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this 
mode  of  training,  to  banish  slavish  fear  ? 

Familiar  and  affectionate  converse,  gentle  and  paternal 
usage ;  in  other  words,  the  action  and  re-action  of  heart  oq 
heart ;  for  *  Love,  a'^d  love  only,  is  the  loan  for  love.' 

To  what  age  should  the  children  be  retained  in  the  schools  i 

To  that  of  seven  ;  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  another  school  on  the  spot  to  receive  them  after  that  age, 
which  establishment  should  be  conducted  on  similar  but  en-- 
larged  principles. 
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What  are  the  best  dimenstons  for  a  School^room,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  fitted  up  ? 

It  should  be,  at  feast,  eighty  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportion- 
ate width  ;  have  a  rising  platform  or  gallery  at  one  end,  and 
be  furnished  with  ksson-posts,  stools,  ben-jlies,  rostrum^  mas- 
ter's desk,  slates,  pictures,  alphabets,  spelling  and  reading  les- 
sons, bell,  whistle,  pointers,  cubes,  maps,  hoops,  swings,  and 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  bricks. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  class  room  for  the  instruction  of 
particulars? 

It  is  a  very  useful,  and  most  necessary  appendage ;  for  in  it 
much  efiective  information  may  be  imparted  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced children,  which  they  again  will,  most  probably,  com: n  i- 
nicate  to  their  juniors,  and  in  a  phraseology  well,  suited  to  their 
comprehensions. 


Art.  X. — ^Practical  Lessons. 

1.  Method  of  Teaching  Histo&t  and  Geography. 

Mr  Editor — The  following  suggestions  on  the  study  ofhistory^  were 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  whose  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  aod  familiarity  with  instruction,  in  the  highest  departments  of 
literature,  entitle  them  to  confidence  and  respect;  especially  as  he 
saw  his  plan  carried  out  in  actual  practice. 

A  class  of  a  dozen  are  occupied  with  the  history  of  England.  Each 
member  of  the  class  takes  up  the  character  of  one  or  more  of  the 
kings^  The  first  ^es  Egbert  and  Alfred,  and  it  is  his  object,  passing 
over  Egbert  with  a  short  notice,  to  give  a  thorough  account  of  the 
noble  Alfred,  and  of  all  the  interesting  events  growing  out  of  his 
administration.  The  judgment  and  taste  of  the  scholar  are  deeply 
exercised  in  requiring  of  him  a  comment  on  the  political  measures 
adopted,  and  instituiions  founded,  by  the  reigning  jwince.  The  re- 
marks of  the  teacher  at  recitation,  should  always  be  a  partial  substi- 
tute for  the  pupil's  comment,  where  the  immaturity  of  his  mind  de- 
mands it.  E:ich  member  of  the  cla5?s  prepares  one  or  more  charactera 
or  reigns,  and  proceeds  on  the  same  plan;  and  when  they  come 
together  and  recite,  each  one  has  the  results  of  the  study  of  twplve. 
From  the  deep  interest  which  is  said  to  be  produced  in  the  pursuit  of 
history  on  this  plan,  it  is  well  worthy  of  trial  in  families,  Lyceums,  and 
schools. 

In  geography,  I  have  pursued  a  similar  plan,  rather  as  an  incidental 
thing.  I  tell  my  class,  'I  now  propose,  for  a  single  lesson,  to  depart 
from  the  genend  course,  for  variety's  sake,  and  you  may,  each  of  you^ 
at  the  next  recitation,  see  which  will  give  the  most  interesting  account-^ 
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of  some  large  city.  I  wish  yon  to  exercise  your  judgment,  by  select* 
ing  first  the  most  importaDt  things  you  find  related  of  it,  so  that  the 
more  important  shall  precede  the  less.  I  may  continue  this  exercise 
with  those  of  the  class  who  seem  to  be  profited  b^  it  as  much  as  they 
ought'  My  classes  have  always  been  much  pleased  with  this  exer- 
cise, and  more  profited  by  it,  as  an  occasional  change,  than  by  porsa- 
ing  uniformly  the  common  routine. 

I  have  pursued  the  same  general  method  in  regard  to  the  plan  for 
drawing  maps,  (first  suggested  in  the  Rudiments  of  Geography)  giving 
out  a  State  to  each  of  tiie  several  members  of  a  class,  to  be  drawn  on 
a  large  scale : — ^the  map  exhibiting  at  its  first  presentation,  notliiiiff 
but  tlie  boundary  of  the  State,  and  the  principal  rivers.  It  is  required 
of  each  scholar,  at  recitation,  to  present  his  map  to  all  the  class^  sjid 
to  state  where  the  rivers  rise,  their  size  and  length,  where  they  empty, 
hoif  far  they  are  navigable,  and  what  important  cities  there  are  on 
them.  For  the  former  of  these  exercises  in  geography,  it  is  obvioos 
that  a  Gazetteer  is  needed ;  and  for  the  latter,  it  is  often  important. 

AV  iNSTRUCTOm. 

2.  SrxLLiNe. 

The  method  of  spelling  in  the  school  where  I  spent  my  early  dayst 
was  as  follows ;~  A  column  of  words,  in  a  spelling-book  or  dictionary, 
was  assigned  as  a  lesson.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  class  were 
arranged  upon  the  floor,  or  in  their  seats.  The  first  word  in  the  les- 
son was  put  to  the  scholar  at  the  head  of  the  class.  If  he  spelt  it  cor- 
rectly, well ;  otherwise,  after  a  second  trial,  it  was  put  to  'the  next,* 
and  so  on,  till  it  was  *  spelt  right'  The  successful  scholar  then  took 
his  place  at  the  '  head.'  Thus  the  words  went  round  the  class  till  the 
lesson  was  finished.  - 

This,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  the  method  in  most  common  use  at 
present  in  our  country  district  schools.  But  there  are  several  things 
which  render  it  objectionable.  The  scholars  knew  or  cared  but  litUe 
about  any  word,  except  the  one  they  expected  would  come  to  them. 
It  gave  rise  to  almost  endless  disputes  and  dissatisfiustion.  Scarce  an 
exercise  passed,  without  something  like  the  following  addressed  to 
the  teacher.  <  I  did  n't  understand  the  word.'  '  I  spelt  it  as  he  did.' 
*  He  tried  three  times.'  'Peter  told  him,' &c.  Again,  the  business 
of  spelling  seemed  a  useless,  unmeaning  exercise.  The  only  object 
of  ambition  was,  to  wear  the  medal,  or  carry  home  '  No.  I.'  We  scarce 
thought  the  words  we  were  spelling  had  a  signification,  or  any  use  in 
the  business  of  life. 

Since  I  have  been  a  teacher,  it  has  seemed  to  me  an  important 
duideraium  to  improve  the  method  of  teaching  ^>ellinff.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly made  several  experiments,  two  or  three  of  which  I  will 
describe. 

First  MeOuHL 

Let  the  class  consist  of  six  scholars.  I  assign  them  a  definite  nimi- 
ber  of  words,  either  in  a  dictionary  or  defining  spelling-book.  These 
they  study,  not  only  as  to  their  orthography,  but  their  signification. 
The  class  being  arranged,  either  in  a  semicircle,  or  upon  three  sides 
of  a  hollow  square,  I  put  the  first  word.  Suppose  it  Coptla/,  and  let 
the  class  be  designated  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.    The  class  proceeds ;— 
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A,  says  e — B,  a--^C,  p — D,  pronoances  cap — E,  i — ^F,  proDonnces  capi — 
A,  t — ^B,  a — C,  I — D,  pronounces  tal — E,  pronounces  Capital — F,  de- 
fines, *  i%e  MtfcUy^  or  (otm,  in  a  State  or  kingdom,*  A,  repeats  a 
sentence  embracing  it ;  '  Boston  is  the  capital  ^Massachusetts, 

The  first  word  being  thus  disposed  of,  I  put  the  second,  which  is 
commenced  by  B,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way ;  and  thus  through 
the  lesson.  If  E  gives  the  wronff  letter,  or  F  aoes  not  pronounce 
correctly,  the  class  raise  their  hands, — the  next  makes  the  correction, 
and  proceeds.  If  F  has  not  a  definition,  or  A  a  sentence,  the  next 
takes  it,  and  the  business  goes  on  without  interruption.  A  class, 
when  accustomed  to  spell  thus,  will  proceed  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

This  method  secures  the  close  attention  of  every  scholar ;  and  each, 
if  not  de]in<^uent,  as  really  spells  and  defines  the  word,  as  if  he  was 
the  only  individual  in  the  class.  C . 

A  method  similar  to  this  was  emplo^^ed  by  Mr  Gallaudet,  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  spell  words  by  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  was  termed  by  him,  social  spelling.    He  found 

'  it  to  produce  the  same  effects  which  are  mentioned  by  C ,  and 

often  introduced  it  as  one  of  a  variety  of  exercises.  We  believe  that 
if  no  other  object  were  attained,  the  additional  interest  produced,  and 
the  consequent  exercise  of  attention  and  improvement,  afibrd  an  im- 
portant reason  for  occasionally  varying  the  modes  of  instruction  in 
schools.  Ed. 

3.  Iktuitive  Instruction. 

[We  have  formerly  given  several  extracts  under  this  title,  which 
we  think  the  practical  teacher  will  find  highly  interesting.  They  con>- 
tain  merely  the  outlines  of  lessons,  designed  to  suggest  subjects  for 
remarks  and  explanations,  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  teacher.] 

Divisions  of  the  Dat. 

The  teacher  follows  the  common  divisions  of  the  day,  by  illustra- 
tions which  are  calculated  to  strike  the  senses.  For  this  purpose,  on 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  a  moveable  diameter,  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  placed  horizontally,  and  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  centre,  'fhe  circle  denotes  the  course  of  the  sun.  The  east 
side  Is  the  morning  point ;  the  west,  the  evening ;  midday  is  above, 
and  midnight  is  below.  With  this  instrument,  the  risinff  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  its  position  at  various  times  of  the  day,  and  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  may  be  demonstrated.  Or  all  the  easier  demonstra- 
tions may  be  exhibited  to  them  on  a  terrestrial  globe. 

The  teacher  be^rins  with  the  sun^s  place  at  midnight,  and  proceeds 
slowly  to  his  position  at  davlight,  and  speaks  in  short  sentences,  which 
are  repeated  after  him  by  the  scholars ;  as,  *  the  morning  dawns ; '  *  we 
do  not  yet  see  the  sun;'  *but  it  is  light  before  sunrise.*  *See,  now 
the  sun  rises.'    *  God  said.  Let  there  oe  lif^ht,  and  there  was  light.' 

Morning.  Topics, — Dawn,  aurora,  sunrise, — song  of  birds  in  sum- 
mer. Cool  of  the  morning ;  its  fitness  for  business,  after  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep.  Children  should  acquire  the  habit  of  earW  rising. 
Morning  prayer^  thaX  God  will  give  strength  for  the  duties  of*^ the  day, 
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and  keep  us  from  evil ;  with  thanksgiving  for  preservation  during  the 
night    Morning  resolutions  of  children  for  the  day. 

Habit  of  washing,  combing  the  hair,  and  being  cleanly.  Breakfasi-^ 
Punctuality  in  going  to  school.    Employment 

G'hree  or  four  morning  hymns  may  he  introduced  here.] 
iDDAT,  OR  Noon.  Topit^. — PI  ace  of  the  sun.    Dinner.    It  is  God 
who  enables  parents  to  nourish  and  support  their  children.    Temper- 
ance and  moaeration  in  eating  and  driiiking.    Decent  behaviour  at 
Uble. 

The  teacher  now  shows,  with  the  instrument,  the  position  of  the 
sun,  with  remarks  upon  its  scorching  heat 

The  children  state  what  is  doing  at  the  time  in  their  families  at 
home.  Their  food  comes  from  their  parents,  for  which  they  owe  them 
gratitude.  The  teacher  reminds  them  what  is  required,  in  order  to 
furnish  them  with  food.  By  entering  upon  the  employments  of  their 
parents,  he  shows  that  they  cannot  sTways  command  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  and  diligence.  He  thus  leads  them  to  God,  the  oriver  of  all 
good.  Their  duty  to  pray  to  him,  and  give  him  thanks,  is  uus  exem- 
plified. The  conduct  of  children  at  table  is  considered.  The  further 
explanations  are  plain.  Sentences  are  repested— Children,  after  dinner, 
go  to  school ; — their  parents,  to  labor. 

EvBiiisre.  2\;^ptcs.--Sunset — twilight — ^redness  of  the  sky — cool  of 
evening.  The  flocks  brought  home.  Cessation  of  labor.  Happy  is 
he  who  has  performed  his  duties  to  God  and  man.  Refreshment  and 
recreation.    Supper. 

Thej)lace  of  Uie  sun  in  the  circle,  or  on  the  globe,  at  suBset,  is 
shown.  The  appearance  of  the  evening,  twilight,  &c«  are  stated. 
The  teacher  suggests  the  influence  of  ue  sun  upon  the  day — ^the 
flowers  that  have  blossomed  in  its  rays — ^the  fruits  and  grain  that  it 
Jias  ripened — and  the  animals  and  men  that  have  been  cheered  and 
warmed  by  its  light  and  rays.  In  the  evening  thej  should  all  be 
thankful.  The  transition  is  easy,  to  the  consideration  of  the  ^ood 
which  has  been  done  in  the  day^  or  to  reflections  upon  what  is  omitted 
or  done  amiss.  The  ap^ication  now  comes  to  children.  They  may 
now  play  and  rejoice,  if,  during  the  day,  liiey  have  behaved  well,  and 
been  indastrious  and  obedient  to  their  parents  and  teacher.  Further 
illustration  is  unnecessary  for  the  intelligent  teacher. 

J^^ioRT.  Topics. — Weariness — inclination  to  sleep--an  evening  hymn ; 
prayer,  with  thanksgiving  for  strength  and  preservation,  with  a  petition 
for  farmer  protection  during  the  sleep.  Q^uiet  sleep— under  what  cir- 
cumstances? Dreams. 

The  teacher  shows  the  place  of  the  sun  by  the  apparatus — ^Remarks 
on  the  absence  of  light 

Appropriate  evening  hymns  will  fix  the  impressions,  and  elevate 
the  feelings,  which  these  remarks  have  produced. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Education  in  Abyssinia  and  Japan. 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  education  in  Abyssinia  is 
given  by  Pearce,  in  his  travels  in  that  country. 

*  There  are  priests  and  deacons,  who  go  about  to  the  different 
towns  or  residences  of  chiefs,  where  they  find  employment  in  teach- 
ing children  to  read,  but  this  is  very  rare ;  and  they  have  few  schol- 
ars, which  always  surprised  me^  as  the  schooling  is  very  cheap.  .  The 
master  receives,  for  teaching  a  boy  or  gir),  one  piece  of  cloth,  equal 
to  a  dollar,  every  year,  and  two  cakes  of  bread  daily  from  every 
scholar  in  turn,  so  that  if  he  has  many,  it  does  not  bear  hard  upon  any 
individual.  Their  school  is  generally  held  in  a  church  yard,  or  in 
some  open  place  near  it,  sometimes  before  the  residence  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  in  that  case,  during  the  rains,  they  are  crowded  up  in  a  small 
dark  hut,  learning  prayers  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  master,  instead 
of  from  a  book.  When  a  boy  is  somewhat  advanced  in  learning,  he  is 
made  to  teach  the  younger  ones.  However  few  the  scholars,  the 
master  has  in  general,  great  trouble  with  them,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  punishments,  numbers  are  constantly  obliged  to  be  kept  in 
irons.' 

The  common  way  of  punishing  scholars  is  as  follows :  The  school- 
master stands  over  them  with  a  wax  taper,*  which  cuts  as  severely  as 
a  whip,  while  five  or  six  boys  pinch  the  offender's  le^s  and  thighs,  and 
if  they  spare  him,  the  master  gives  then  a  strike  with  the  taper ;  but 
the  correction  considered  most  effective  for  these  young  Abyssinian 
rogues  is,  that  of  having  irons  put  upon  their  legs  for  many  months 
together ;  which,  in  one  instance  I  knew,  proved  fatal.  It  was  a  boy 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  more  than  once  contrived  to  get  his 
irons  off  and  desert  from  the  school ;  for  which  the  master,  by  desire 
of  the  parents,  put  so  heavy  a  pair  of  irons  upon  his  ancles,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  g^t  them  off.  This  enraged  him  so  much  that 
he  drew  his  large  knife,  cut  his  own  throat,  and  soon  afterwards  ex- 
pired. Few  Abyssinians  can  read,  and  very  few  learn  to  write ;  those 
who  do,  ajpe  diiefly  occupied  in  i^riting  charms,  and  some  of  the  more 
artful  persuade  the  poor  ignorant  people  that  they  ate  possessed  of 
sapematural  powers,  many  of  whom  travel  about  the  country,  writing 
charms,  6(c  The  people  educated  under  this  system  are  described* 
as  '  ferocious,  blood  thirsty,  corrupt,  and  perfidious.'  The  well  estab- 
lished fact,  that  they  feast  on  meat,  cut  from  a  Iwing  aninuU^  is  a  suf- 
ficient indication  of  their  barbarous  character. 

In  a  recent  article  on  Japan,  in  a  late  number  of  the  *  Spirit  of  the 
Fiigrims,'  we  find  it  stated,  that  ^  Schools  and  colleges  are  numerous,  and 
education  is  said  to  be  conducted  wWund  having  rtcourse  to  corporal 
mmiahmmtJ  This,  and  other  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
Japan,  are  derived  from  the  narrative  of  Capt  Golownin,  of  the  Russian 

*  Probably  a  long  flexible  taper,  about  as  large  as  a  small  cord,  such  as  is 
often  vsed  m  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  in  striking  a  light 
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Imperial  Navy,  who  spent  aboat  two  years,  from  1811  to  13,  in  this  re- 
markable country,  and  whose  narration  contains  the  latest  account  we 
have  of  it  He  considers  the  Japanese  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  in  the  world.  Though  they  cannot  pretend  to  rival  the  Europe- 
ans in  the  abstruse  sciences,  and  the  cultivation  which  pervades  the 
upper  classes  of  society,  they  far  excel  them  in  the  general  circulation 
of  knowledge.  There  is  no  man,  however  humble  his  station,  who  can- 
not read  and  write.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  reading ;  even  the 
common  soldiers  on  guard  read  almost  incessantly.  When  Golownin 
was  passing  through  the  country,  the  common  people  manifested  an 
eager  curiosity,  and  wrote  down  his  answers  to  their  inquiries.  Per- 
haps no  people  are  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  own 
country.  They  understand  Geometry,  which  enables  them  to  survey 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  They  have  a  system  of  Astronomy,  and 
construct  maps.  I  have  seen  a  Japanese  map  of  the  empire  drawn 
with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  corr^^ctness. 

The  Japanese  are  more  inquisitive,  and  dbcover  greater  elasticity 
of  mind,  Uian  is  general  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  books  of 
Confucius  are  read  in  their  schools,  and  furnish  to  a  large  part  of  the 
nation  the  basis  of  their  religious  belief. 

The  contract  between  the  character  of  Hiese  two  nations,  and  their 
methods  of  discipline  in  schools,  is  striking — and  whether  we  regard 
the  latter  as  the  effect  of  the  national  characteristics,  or  as  contribttt- 
ing  to  its  formation,  the  inference  in  favor  of  mild  discipline  is  too 
obvious  to  escape  notice. 


Education  in  Pennbtlyania. 

The  following  statements  are  from  an  article  in  the  ZXzrsi- 
ttadi  Mgemeine  Schulzeitung  inal  received,  which  was  written  by  a 
German  teacher,  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  concerning  the  German 
Schools  of  that  State.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  be  new,  even  to 
many  Americans.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  some  of  our 
Pennsylvania  readers  whether  they  are  correct 

'When  a  schoolmaster's  place  is  vacant,  an  election  is  made  from 
amonff  the  candidates,  by  the  twelve  elders  of  the  chorch  and  the 
preajcner.  The  candidates  are  examined  on  a  Sunday  in  the  church, 
and  required  to  give  specimens  of  their  skill  in  singing,  and  playing 
on  some  musical  instrument  At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  preacher 
and  elders,  after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  choose  one  from  among 
the  candidates,  who  is  appointed  for  one  year;  the  engagement  can 
be  terminated  on  either  side  by  giving  a  quarter's  notice  before  &e 
end  of  the  year.  A  piece  of  land  is  assigned  to  the  schoolmaster,  and 
some  are  found  kind  enough  to  give  him  a  little  comto  plant  it  with. 
He  also  gets  money  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  month  for  each  pupil,  but 
this  only  during  Uie  months  when  the  children  actaally  frequent  the 
schooL  Before  opening  his  school,  (which  is  at  Christmas)  the  poor 
master  goes  round  to  solicit  for  scholars,  but  this  degrading  practice 
is  not  attended  with  much  success.  Some  of  the  inh&itants,  who  are 
far  from  the  schoolhouse,  will  join  among  themselves,  and  hire  a 
schoolmaster  for  a  few  months  for  their  own  use.    This  master  la 
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boarded  and  fed  by  the  subscribers  in  turns.  The  regular  school- 
master finds  other  rivals  also^  among  the  perambulating  adventurers 
who  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Some  parents  trouble 
themselves  very  little  about  sending  their  children,  or  they  take  them 
from  school,  if  there  is  the  least  cause  for  complaint  against  the  teach- 
er ;  and  sometimes,  without  any  cause  at  all.  ^  How  lik'st  thou  the 
schoolmaster  P'^  the  father  or  mother  asks  the  child ;  or,  **  How  often 
hast  thou  read  ?"  If  the  answer  is  not  satisfactory,  the  child  is  usually 
not  sent  back^  The  schoolmaster  consequently^  can  never  reckon  on 
the  number  of  his  pupUs.  The  teacher  who  gives  this  information^ 
lives  in  a  district  whicb  could  have  furnished  100  scholars ;  but,  from 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  March,  he  had  generally 
only  12  or  16,  and  only  on  one  day,  as  many  as  21  scholars.  Most  of 
these  were  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  and  yet  cpuld  not  read.  With 
the  smaller  children,  the  master  sometimes  receives  instructions  from 
the  parents,  how  to  teach  them.'' 

The  school  education  is  generally  limited  to  learning  to  read ;  very 
few  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic.  To  explain  or  understand 
what  is  read,  forms  no  pait  of  the  plan ;  religious  instruetion  also  is 
not  given  in  the  schools.  The  consequence  of  aH  this  is^  a  degree  of 
rudeness  and  ignorance  among  a  large  part  of  the  German  population, 
which  is  almost  incredible ;  and  though  they  have  the  advantage  over 
their  European  brethren,  in  their  houses,  clothing,  and  the  general 
comforts  of  life,  they  are  far  behind  them  both  in  their  manners  and 
moral  cultivation.' 

*  These  remarks  wilt  apply,  not  only  to  the  German  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  also  to  a  large  part  of  the  Germans  who  inhabit 
Virginia  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Education  is  not  the  fashion  among 
them,  and  at  present  they  find  that  they  can  do  without  it' 


EducatioiV  in  Tuscany. 

The  state  of  education  in  Tuscany  'is  generally  very  low  ;  but  com 
pared  with  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  indeed  with  any  of  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  Tuscany  may  certainly  be  said  to  contain  a  well  in- 
formed population.  Servants,  and  the  common  people  in  the  large 
towns,  can  generally  read  and  write ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of  parents  if 
they  do  not  fearn  to  do  so  in  the  country,  as  the  provision  for  gratuitous 
education  is  universal.  Besides  the  schools  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, including  Latin,  which  every  commune  [communiia]  is  obliged 
to  maintain,  tiiere  are  30  Lancasterian  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
scattered  over  the  country,  of  which  the  monks  of  the  Scuole  j»te,  who 
were  at  first  hostile  to  them,  are  now  friends  and  patrons;  havinff, 
since  November,  1828,  adopted  the  system  themselves  in  one  of  tiieir 
schools  at  Filigne.  In  every  one  of  the  six  sections  of  Florence,  and 
in  the  corresponding  divisions  of  other  towns,  there  are  likewise 
gratuitous  schools,  weU  conducted,  as  the  consequence  of  their  being 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  public  opinion.  And  there  is  a  noble 
institution,  where  800  girls  are  boarded,  and  taught,  and  provided 
for  in  future.    The  very  House  of  Correction,  now  has  a  respectable 
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school  attached  to  it.  Wherever  the  nails  have  s  cwa§fvaiono  for 
young  ladies,  they  are  obliged  likewise  to  keep  aa  open  school  for 
reading,  writing,  and  work  for  the  lower  class ;  the  nuns  of  Florence 
being  aJone  excepted  from  this  obligation,  in  conaequcnce  of  the 
abundant  provision  otherwise  made  here,  for  gratuitous  female  instruc- 
tion. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  cocmtry,  there  are  still 
many  persons  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  they  nnght  be  segarded  as 
brutally  ignorant,  were  it  not  that  by  beinff  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
well-informed  persons — by  going  several  times  a.  week  to  market  at 
some  town  —  by  attending  countrv  theatres,  where  the  finest,  compo- 
sitions are  recited  and  placed  before  their  eyes — and  l^  hearing  the 
words  of  their  classical  authors  repeated  by  heart  by  some  of  their 
neighbors,  together  witii  a  natural  quickness  in  availing  themselixes  of 
whatever  means  of  knowledge  may  happen  to  come  within  theii  reach^ 
they  acquire  a  great  superiority  over  the  uneducated  portion  of  aU 
other  countries.  It  8fax>uld  likewise  be  remarked,  that  die  Italian  lan- 
guage presents  greater  facilities  for  self-instructbn  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  in  Europe ;  for  the  labor  of  learning  to  read  and  write  well, 
arises  principally  from  the  difficulty  of  spelling,  and,  in  Italian^  every 
syllable,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  being  pronounced  as  it  iawtitten^ 
orthography  becomes  the  simplest  acquisition  possible.  The  Tuscans 
may  be  described,  as  being  the  earliest  enlightened^  and,  to  tfais-day^ 
the  most  enlightened  people  of  modern  Italy. 

So  rare  are  capital  crimes  in  Florence,  that,  in  25  j^eara,  there 
have  been  only  two  murders  committed,  and  both-  of  those  h^  the 
Romans.  There  is,  in  this  country,  not  a  single  cavalier  dHnd%utrux^ 
who  so  much  infested  some  parts  ox  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States 
until  the  Anstrians^  in  a  gr^at  degree,  suppressed  them. 

Quarttrly  Journal  of  Education, 


CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

<  Though  all  inhabitants  of  large  towns  suffer  in  a  ^atei  or  less 
degree  from  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
those  who  are  most  crowded  together  will  be  chiefly  aSected,  particu- 
larly if  ventilation  be  imperfect  A  serious  addition  to  the  evils  of  a 
confined  atmosphere  is  the  defect  of  muscular  exercise.  Certain 
classes  of  muscles  are  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  scarcely 
moved,  and  postures  maintained  injurious  to  tiie  proper  action  of  the 
internal  organs.' 

'  Schools  demand  our  particular  attention.  Children,  are  crowded 
in  rooms  of  disproportionate  size.  The  air,  consequently,,  is  greatly 
contaminated,  and  the  vital  power  is  more  or  less  reduced..  Even 
whore  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation,  the  evil  must,  in  a  greater  ur  less 
degree,  exist  in  large  schools.'  Children,  and  very  young  children, 
too,  are  kept,  for  many  hours  daily,  in  a  state  as  nearly  motionless,  as 
it  is  possible  for  the  masters  to  produce.  The  time  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment is  much  too  little.  Instead  of  two  ur  three  hours  a  day  being 
allowed  for  play,  only  two  or  three  hours  a  day  should  be  devoted  ta 
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oonfinement  and  labor.*  To  fix  a  child  in  a  particular  posture  for 
hours,  is  vile  tyranny,  and  a  cruel  restraint  on  nature.  The  practice 
in  In&nt  Schools  is  admirable ;  for  here,  the  muscles  and  the  mind  are 
suitably  and  alternately  exerted.' 

'The  exertion  of  mind  also  greatly,  thouffh  indirectly,  impairs  the 
corporeal  vigor.  Learning,  or  what  is  called  learning,  absorbs  the 
nervous  energy  which  is  necessary  for  the  body.' 

*  School-boys  have,  in  winter,  too  little  fire,  or  are  kept  too  far  from 
it  Hence  they  suffer  a  general  depression,  and  are  often  affected 
with  chilblains.  The  inmates  of  schools,  though  not  often  attacked 
with  urgent  disease,  are  rendered  delicate.  Scrofulous  complaints 
are  developed,  and  the  vigor  of  the  constitution  remains  frequently 
impaired  for  life.'  Hiacirah. 


POSITION  IN  STUDY. 

*The  poiUum  of  (he  atuderU  is  obviously  bad.  Leaning  forward, 
he  keeps  most  of  the  muscles  wholly  inactive,  breathes  imperfectly, 
and  often  irresiilarly,  and  takes  a  full  inspiration  only  when  he  sighs. 
He  generally  lives,  too,  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  neglects  the 
common  means  of  relief.  The  circulation  is  enfeebled;  the  feet  be- 
come cold.  The  appetite  is  less  frequently  reduced  than  we  should 
expect  Often  indeed  it  is  too  great  But  whether  moderate  or  ex- 
cessive, it  is  greater  than  the  power  of  digestion ;  for  the  application 
of  the  mind,  too  great,  or  too  long,  absorbs  that  nervous  energy,  which 
digestion  requires.  The  stomach  becomes  foul,  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  mapaired  or  vitiated,  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  and  constipation,  with 
its  attendant  evils,  progressively  succeeds.  As  sanguification  is'  im- 
perfect, nutrition  is  imperfect,  and  the  body  either  wastes,  or  becomes 
plethoric  with  impure  blood.'  Tluickrak, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  have  just  received  a  communication  from  Mr  Brewer,  the  Mis- 
sicnary,  supported  by  a  rociety  of  ladies  in  New  Haven,  (Conn.),  who  is 
much  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  among  the  Greeks.] 

los,  (Archipelago),  July  16, 1831. 
'  M^  DxAR  Sir  : — ^Permit  me,  firom  the  place  where  tradition  says,  the 
Prince  of  Grecian  poets  expired,  to  plead  the  cause  of  Education  m  Greece. 
I  have  been  speaking  on  the  subject  with  our  hospitable  and  intelligent 
host,  Michael  Mcholaon  BalletieiSf  until  I  am  led  to  long  for  Homer's  genius, 
^at  I  might  kindle  the  zeal  of  every  lover  of  Greek  learning  to  some  efforts 
for  its  restoration.  There  is  no  Academy  in  Greece  worthv  of  the  name. 
The  public  school  at  £gina,  prostrated  to  political  ends,  is  losing  the  little 
merit  which  it  at  first  preserved.    Lord  Guilford's  institution  at  Corfu, 

*  To  those  who  have  little  considered  the  evils  which  Mr  Thackrah  de- 
plores, this  statement  may  seem  strange,  and  perhaps  extravagant.  We 
are  strongly  inclined,  however,  to  believe  it  correct. 
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already  gi^eB  melancholy  indications  of  decline.  The  EYaaffelical  School 
or  CoHege  at  Smyrna,  though  now  ably  austained  by  its  head  master,  Abra- 
ham, tl^e  Cesarean,  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  gire  its  stu- 
dents an  acquaintance  with  the  circle  of  the  sciences.' 

Smynta,  Seft.  & 

'  My  host  at  loe  or  Nios,  had  earnestly  desired  to  see  an  Academy  ^XAtktnM 
worthy  of  the  namey  and  I  left  him  revolving  in  my  mind  what  could  yet  be 
done  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  public  circulars  have  friyen.  I  was  moot 
happr,  therefore,  on  my  return  from  visiting  Patmos  andsome  of  the  Asia- 
tic Greek  Isles,  to  meet  here  with  a  countryman,  whose  thoughts  were  oc- 
cupied with  the  same  subject.  Together,  we  have  attempted  to  devise  a 
plan,  which  we  hope  may  secure  a  College  building,  library,  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  Greek  Professors, — thus  giving 
a  greater  efficiency  to  the  hopeful  beginnings  of  our  friends,  Messrs  Ito> 
bertson.  Hill,  and  King,  at  Athens.  We  should  greatly  rejoice  could  simi- 
lar aid  be  rendered  to  3ie  Smyrna  College,  but  feel  that  Athens  has,  for  the 
moment,  prior  claims.  Perhaps,  however,  the  department  of  female  educa- 
tion amonff  the  Greeks  of  Turkey,  is  entiUed  to  at  least  equal  countenance 
with  the  like  department  in  Independent  Greece. 

*■  May  we  not  nope.  Dear  Sir,  tiiat  while  your  effi>rta  are  mainly  directed 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  country,  you  will  sometimes  extend  a 
pitying  look  to  lands  consecrated  by  all  the  most  sacred  associations  of  his- 
tory, poetry,  philosophy  and  the  arts  i ' 

The  following  extracts  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Reynolds,  a  lady  emplojed 
as  an  instructress  in  the  schools  at  Smyrna,  will  snow  their  state. 

Smynuiy  Sept,  5, 1631. 

'  We  have  at  present  three  sehools  in  Smyrna ; — one  containing  40  girls  from 
the  most  respectable  families ; — another  140  from  the  lower  cusses, — and  a 
third,  70,  bemg  a  mixture  of  both  classes.  One  girl  of  14,  who  began  the 
alphflkbet  but  a  year  and  a  half  since,  is  now  TeoMr  of  a  School  of  50  girls 
in  the  village  of  Banjah,  31-2  miles  from  town,  and  is  doing  uncommonly- 
well.  Our  English  school  is  one  of  great  promise  to  Smyrna,  as  it  brings 
under  religious  instruction  almost  ail  the  children  of  the  Frank  residents. 
We  have  English,  French,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Greek,  American, 
Scotch,  and  Smymiote  children,  all  paying  for  their  tuition,  and  all  receiv- 
insr  their  education  in  the  English  language.  Could  I,  in  person,  visit  the 
enlightened  and  happy  mothers  and  daughters  of  your  favored  city,Iwoald 
give  them  a  glowing  description  of  the  degradation  of  the  female  character 
m  these  once  Christian  lands.  Oh  '.  that  they  could  but  see  it  with  their 
own  eyes.' 

Nothing  would  gratify  us  more,  than  to  promote  the  noble  objects  of  be- 
nevolence proposea  by  Mr  Brewer ;  and  we  were  happy  in  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  recent  Literary  Convention  (see  p.  568)  to  advocate  this 
cause.  We  trust  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Convention  on  that  occasion 
will  not  be  without  its  influence ;  fpr  we  would  venture  to  urge  it,  as  ve 
then  did,  and  as  it  is  there  represented,  not  merely  as  an  object  of  benevo- 
lence worthy  the  patronage  of  a  patriot,  and  a  man  of  letters, — ^but  as  a 
means  of  reviving  and  elevating  the  taste  for  Greek  literature  among  oar- 
selves,  giving  it  in  some  measure,  the  charm  of  a  living  language,  by  send- 
ing some  of  our  instructors  and  our  young  men  there,  to  study  Greek  au- 
thors in  the  eountryy — in  the  elimaUy — and  among  the  descendants  of  the 
peopUy  that  suggested  their  subjects,  and  furnished  the  images  and  illustra- 
tions of  their  works ;  and  by  the  aid  of  those  who  speak  the  same  language. 
Let  our  colleges  and  schools  be  supplied  wiUi  teachers  thus  prepared, 
and  it  could  not  fail,  not  merely  to  produce  a  mure  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  language  itself,  but  to  render  it  a  stady  of  the  deepest  interest  to  our 
youth,  m  place  of  a  dry  and  laborious  task. 
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Infant  School  at  Bermuda. 

An  Infant  School,  for  colored  children,  is  in  snccessful  operation  in  St 
Oeor^'s,  the  capital  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  nnder  the  care  of  Mrs  Lock- 
wood.  Two  years  since,  it  contained  as  many  as  50  or  60  children,  nioet  of 
whom  are  slaves.  A  part  of  the  school  is  collected  from  an  adjoining  island, 
and  the  children  are  kindly  conveyed  to  and  from  the  school  daily,  by  a 
brother  of  the  instractress.  The  room  for  their  accommodation  is  about  40 
feet  long,  and  is  neatly  hun^  with  pictures  and  lessons,  furnished  by  a  be- 
nevolent lady  (Mrs  Vansittart)  gratuitously.  The  principal  branches 
taught  are  spelling,  reading,  and  music ;  in  all  of  which  they  make  rapid 
progress,  especially  the  latter ;  for  which  they  are  represented  as  having  '  a 
quick  and  correct  ear.'  Attention  is  also  paid  to  their  morals  and  to  physi- 
cal exercises. 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  familiar  with  Infant  Schools,  represents  this 
school  as  equal,  all  things  considered,  to  those  in  England. 

It  IS  also  stated  that  a  similar  school  for  white  children  has  for  some  time 
been  contenlplated  in  these  islands. — Sunday  School  Teacher's  Magazine. 

Statji  or  Education  in  Russia. 

The  whole  Russian  Empire,  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  7  University  dis- 
tricts; those  of  Moscow,  Pctersburgh,  Helsingfors,  Kazan,  Kharkof,  Dorpat, 
and  Wilna.  As  we  gave  a  full  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  educar 
tion  in  these  various  districts  in  our  number  for  October  and  November. 
1830,  we  shall  at  present  on\j  give  a  particular  account  of  the  character  and 
number  of  the  schools  in  a  single  district;  that  of  Moscow. 

The  whole  number  of  places  of  education  in  the  University  district  of 
Moscow,  in  January,  1830,  was  296.  The  number  of  professors  and  mas- 
ters, was  827;  the  number  of  pupils,  15,601,  being  about  one  professor  or 
master  for  every  18  pupils. 

The  pupils  are  distributed  as  follows : 
J^umber  and  kind  of  school. 
Gymnasia  .... 

Provincial  schools      .... 
Parish  and  Primary  schools 

Boarding  schools  and  Private  schools 

University  of  Moscow 

Boardinff  school  for  the  Nobility  of  Moscow 

High  school  of  Demidof,  at  Jaroslavl 

Total         296         Total     15,601    ~ 
As  the  University  district  of  Moscow  contains  13,858,100  inhabitants,  only 
one  person  in  every  824  receives  instruction  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 
From  1828  to  1829  the  increase  of  pupils  was  1,300.  iHd. 

Stats  of  Schools  in  one  or  the  Cantons  or  Switzerland. 
In  the  30  curacies  (cures)  of  the  canton  of  Schwitz,  in  Switzerland,  they 
reckon  40  schools.  Of  3850  children,  who  need  instruction,  2870  attend 
theschools.  During  the  winter,  only  21  of  these  schools  can  continue  their 
operations.  Most  of  the  masters  are  chosen  by  the  communes,  without 
previous  examination.  In  the  schools  o£d'  EinsuUln^  and  de  la  AfarcAe,  the 
communes  have  provided  for  their  masters  in  a  praiseworthy  manner. 
Nearly  all  the  children  receive  gratuitoos  instruction.  Und. 
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Education  and  Schools  in  Lower  Canada. 

In  our  naml>er  for  Obtob«r  we  inserted  an  extract  from  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  progrees  of  elementary  education  in 
Lfower  Canada.  Since  that  time  we  have  Been  kindly  favored  with  a  nam- 
ber  of  the  same  Gazette  containing  the  *  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Home  of  Assembly  on  Education  and  Schools/  from  which  we  has- 
ten to  present  our  readei^s  with  the  following  facts. 

Dunng  the  years  1829  and  1830, 106  houses  for  elementary  schools  were 
erected  in  the  Province ;  and  daring  the  year  1830  alone,  the  number  of 
pupils  who  attend  these  schools  was  increased  fiom  18,401,  to  41,791,  or 
more  than  doubled.  This  is  only  about  one  child  in  four,  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  16,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  daring  the  present 
year  the  number  will  be  doubled.  The  C£>mmittee  say,  however,  that  in  sev- 
eral instances  the  increased  aid  afforded  by  the  Legislature,  and  which  on 
the  whole  has  ffiven  an  impulse  to  the  cause,  has '  had  the  effect  of  relanng 
the  exertions  wnich  were  formerly  made  ;*  and  they  propose  to  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil  in  future  b^  making  such  arrangements  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  appropriations  from  the  treasury  they  must  at  the  same 
time  *  apply  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own  money  along  with  that  of 
the  public. 

Tney  recommend  appropriations  for  the  support  of  Schools  for  qualifying 
Teachers,  in  every  countv,  and  for  common  schools  conducted  in  a  superior 
manner.  *  Each  school,  they  renuurk, '  ought  to  be  under  the  immediate 
management  of  the  freeholders  of  the  different  school  districts,  by  means  of 
Trustees  periodicallj  chosen  by,  and  accountable  to  them.  To  tnese  Trus- 
tees all  allowances  from  the  public  chest  ought  to  be  made,  the  whole  under 
some  general  superintendence  provided  by  public  authority,  and  aU  pay- 
ments for  Teachers,  should  be  made  to  them,  or  a  majority  of  them." 

They  further  recommend  the  appointment  of  two  visitors  for  each  of  the 
18  counties  in  the  province,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  each  school  in 
the  county  in  company  with  a  resident  Curate,  Member  of  Assembly,  Ma^ 
istrate,  or  officer  of  Militia,  make  inquiries,  and  roport  on  the  following 
subjects. 

(1)  Whether  the  schools  are  so  managed  and  conducted  as  justly  to  en- 
title them  to  the  legislative  appropriation.  (2)  Whether  the  teachers  are 
properly  qualified  to  teach  the  common  elementary  braiiches.  (3^  Whether 
they  are^persons  of  correct  morals.  (4)  Whether  the  school  nouses  are 
properly  and  conveniently  located.  (5  6  &;  7)  Size  and  limits  of  the  dis- 
tricts. (8)  Whether  proper  and  correct  ratums  of  the  state  of  the  school 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  ^9)  No.  of  the  pupils ;  regularity, 
and  annual  amount  of  attendance.  (10)  Progress  of  the  pupils ;  books 
used ;  modes  of  teaching,  managing,  &c.  (11)  No.  of  schools  receiving  no 
aid ;  number  of  schools,  rate  of  schooling  and  board. 

It  is  proposed  that  that  the  Visitors  be  compensated  to  the  extent  of  their 
actual  and  necessary  disbursements,  during  their  visits ;  and  for  necessary 
writing  and  stationary.  The  Visitors  are  to  report  to  the  Governor  of  the 
province  before  the  sitting  of  the  J4egi8lature  annually. 

Jefferson  Colliox,  at  Canonsburo,  Pa. 

This  institution  consists  of  a  Literary  Departrnentf  a  Medical  Vepartmemif 
and  a  Preparatory  School.  The  preparatory  school  contains  at  present, 
about  50  pupils ;  and  the  literary  department  163. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  m  the  literary  department,  is  similar  to  that 
of  oth^r  colleges  in  the  United  States,  with  the  addition  of  a  course  of 
Chemical  Lectures  during  the  summer. 
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From  a  Catalograe  lately  published,  we  collect  the  following  interesting 
information,  in  re^d  to  the  character  of  this  institution 

An  Athenenm  is  connected  with  the  College,  in  which  the  moet  valua- 
ble religious,  literarj,  and  political  publications  are  received.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  Lyceum  has  been  recently  instituted,  and  arrangements  made  for 
procuring  an  extensire  cabinet  of  minerals,  with  collections  in  Natural  His- 
tory and  Indian  Antianities.  A  new  College  edifice  is  nearly  completed, 
and  will  be  occupied  the  present  season. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  purchased  a  valuable  farm  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  College,  with  a  view  to  connect  agricultural  labor  with  study. 

Fitly  students  are  to  be  accommodated  on  the  farm,  who  will  be  expected 
to  labor  regularly  firom  two  to  three  hours  a  day.  The  college  edifice  will 
accommodate  about  50  students,  to  whom  a  portion  of  land  will  also  be 
assigned  for  cultivation.  Those  who  board  in  private  families  will  be 
afforded  sufficient  ground  for  the  purposes  of  horticulture.  The  principal 
object  of  these  arrangements  is  the  health  of  the  students ;  but  it  is  also  oe- 
lieved,  from  experiments  already  made  at  the  institution,  that  they  may,  at 
the  same  time,  almost  entireljr  defray  their  expenses  by  their  industry, 
without  the  least  interference  with  their  progress  m  their  studies. 

The  annual  commencement  takes  place  on  the  last  Thursday  of  Septem- 
ber.   There  are  two  vacations,  Octooer  and  May. 

The  price  of  boarding  is  at  present,  from  $1  to  $1  62jl  a  week  in  private 
families',  but  on  the  farm,  not  more  than  37^ cents.  Fuel,  $3.  Washing. 
^.  College  expenses,  including  tuition,  foel,  library,  repairs,  dx.,  ||£ 
per  annum. 

Com  MOW  Schools  iir  Illihois. 
The  Stete  of  Illinois  contains  aboutl61,000  inhabitants;  47,895  of  whom 
are  from  4  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  whole  number 
9>f  children  who  attend  school  a  quarter,  or  less  portion  of  the  year,  is  only 
12,290,  or  about  one  fourth  of  those  who  are  of  a  suitable  age  to  be  at  school. 
There  are  550  schools ;  the  average  number  in  each  school  is,  therefore, 
about  22.  JSppeal  in  behalf  of  lUhuris  College. 

The  New  York  Univsrsitt. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  council  of  the  University  for  several 
courses  of  Lectures  on  the  following  branches: — Moral  Philosophy,  the 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  Modem  Histoiy,  Oriental  Literature,  Po- 
litical Economy,  (xeography  and  Statistics.  Dr  Cox,  the  lecturer  appointed 
on  the  first  branch,  has  already  commenced  his  course,  before  the  Young 
Men's  Society,  and  is  to  continue  regularly  on  Wednesaay  evenings.  Lec- 
tures are  expected  also  from  the  following  gentlemen  this  season ;  Kev.  C.  P. 
McUvaine ;  Dr  Lieber,  Editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana ;  Professor 
Robinson,  of  Andover ;  Professor  Vethake,  of  Princeton ;  and  H.  E.  Dwight, 
Esq.  of  New  Haven.  Jfew  York  Advertiser. 

Life  of  Pbstalozzi. 
We  have  just  received  an  excellent  account  of  Pestalozzi,  and  his  views 
of  education  by  Dr  Biber.  We  sent  for  it  some  time  since,  with  a  view 
of  its  republication,  if  it  should  prove  valuable,  in  connection  with  materials 
which  we  had  collected  for  the  purpose.  It  not  onlv  meets,  but  surpasses 
our  expectations,  for  interest  and  completeness — and  we  hope  it  will  prove 
not  only  a  useful,  but  acceptable  work,  to  every  friend  of^  education.  It 
will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  We  regret  that  the  por- 
trait should  present  us  with  the  mere  remaina  of  Pestalozzi.  We  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  a  better  one,  whose  correctness  we  have  known  firom 
personal  intercourse  with  this  amiable  man.  Ed, 
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Schools  iv  Maihe. 

The  returns  to  the  office  of  the  Seoretaiy  of  State,  nqnired  by  «n  act  of 
Feb.  25,  182&,  and  other  eources  of  information^  gije  the  following  retolts 
as  to  Maine.  The  namber  of  Schodi  Districts  is  2500.  The  whole  number 
of  Pupils  at  the  Public  Schools,  not  embracing  those  supported  by  voluii- 
tary  contributions  is  100,000.  The  whole  amount  expended  n>r  these 
schools,  including  local  school  houses  is  by  estimation  $9(n),000.  The  whole 
number  of  Academies,  including  the  Ljrceum,  the  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
and  the  Bangor  Theological  Institution,  is  35,  and  the  students  may  be 
estimated  at  900.  The  students  at  the  Colleges,  including  the  Medical 
School  are  supposed  to  be  about  260.  £ngland  has  only  one  chUd  at  school 
for  every  15  inhabitants.    Maine  has  one  tor  every  four  of  her  population. 

Darmstadt  School  Gazette. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  periodicals  on  education  in  Germany.  It  is 
published  at  Darmstadt,  in  Hesse,  in  diUly  fiumbers,  of  half  a  sheet  each. — 
Three  numbers  in  the  week  are  occupied  with  elementary  and  general 
education.  The  remainder,  alternating  with  the  others,  are  designed  for 
Classical  and  Professional  Schools.    Its  circulation  is  very  extensive. 

ErrECTs  of  Teachers  Associations. 

Among  the  many  associations  of  this  kind  which  mark  in  a  most  stiiking 
manner  Uie  spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  Teacher's  Society  of  West  Chester,  New 
York.  Although  but  recently  established,  it  has  excited  the  zeal  of  many 
£dends  of  education  within  its  limits,  and  led  them  to  examine  some  of  the 
important  subjects  to  which  the  society  will  direct  its  'attention.  Several 
useful  and  practical  essays  have  recently  appeared  in  the  West  Chester 
Herald,  which  disclose  facts  and  sentiments  worthy  of  all  consideration. 
They  deserve  the  more  attention,  cominff,  as  they  evidently  do,  from  an 
instructor  who  has  had  no  small  share  of  experience.  The  following  &CL 
indicates  great  need  of  improvement: 

'  The  Superintendent  or  these  Schools  has  repeatedly  advised  an  increase 
of  the  Teacher's  wages;  and  his  advice  has  had  no  efiect  upon  the  people. 
Ten  shillings  (1^)  per  quarter  for  each  scholar,  and  this  payable  by  the 
number  of  days  in  wliich  each  child  is  sent  to  school  in  the  quarter,  is  the 
usual  sum  which  has  been  paid  to  Teachers  as  their  wages ;  and  what  is 
worse  still,  the  public  money  is  taken  to  pay  a  part  of  these  wages.* 

Jrew  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

Chiitsse  Female  Education. 

Miss  Wallace  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Female  school  in  Malacca, 
but  her  ulterior  object  is  the  establishment  of  schools  among  the  Chinese 
population. 

Mr  Medhurst.  the  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Batavia,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Directors,  not  lonflr  since,  thus  wrote  —  'The  number  of 
Chinese  schools  has  increased  during  the  last  half  year,  and  I  should  have 
added  more  to  the  list,  if  I  had  not  been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  bearing  too 
heavily  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society.  Our  schools  have  been  four  in 
number,  and  the  scholars  have  amounted  to  nearly  100.' 

BbsToN  Primary  Schools. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  The 
•chools  referred  to,  appear  to  be  '  preparatory  *  to  the  public  schools,  and  the 
existence  and  success  of  so  large  a  number,  of  this  grade,  shows  a  happy 
arrangement  of  the  School  System  in  this  metropolis. 

'  At  a  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Primary  School  Committee  of  this 
city,  the  Report  of  the  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Standing  Committee 
was  read,  from  which  it  appean  that  there  are  now  62  of  these  schools  in 
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successful  (^ration y  containing  3913  pupils,  32S8  of  whom  were  present , 
and  685  absent.  The  avera^  number  m  each  of  the  schools  is  63 ;  52  upon 
an  average  being  present.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  seven  are  prepared  for 
admission  to  the  grammar  schools,  and  450  have  been  sent  within  the  last 
six  months.  The  children  attending  these  schools  are  between  the  ages  ot 
four  and  seven.  These  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  70  firentlemen, 
62  of  whom  visit  and  examine  them  monthly,  and  the  other  8  semi-annually. 
They  were  never  in  a  more  satisfactoxy  condition  than  at  the  present  time. 

Jacotot's  Method  or  Ivstructioit  at  Philadslphia. 

A  school  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Jacotot  of  Lou  vain,  is  now  in  ope- 
ration in  Philadelphia,  under  the  charge  of  Victor  Guillou,  Esq.  These 
who  have  visited  the  institution  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils.  The  following  statement  is  from  Roberts  Vaux,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boud  of  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia. 

<  The  success  which  has  attended  the  instruction  of  a  chus  of  boys  upon 
Jacotot*s  system,  under  the  direction  of  Victor  Guillou,  Esq.  in  one  of  our 
public  schools,  is  almost  incredible.  From  this  experiment,  X  am  induced 
to  believe  that  a  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  upon  our  country,  as  it  regards 
the  facilities  for  imparting  useful  knowledge.'  Untied  States  Gazette. 

Education  or  rum  Working  Classes. 

A  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  working  classes  residing  in  the  Towev 
Hamlets,  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ben  Joha- 
son  public  house,  at  Stepney,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  establisihng 
*  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  Public  Instruction.'  Mr  D.  Saull,  Fellow  of 
the  Greological  ana  Astronomical  Societies  of  London,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  Mr  Hume,  M.  P.  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length,  expressing 
his  hopes  to  see  the  day  when  the  state,  like  America  and  other  countries, 
would  make  a  proper  provision  for  educating  every  child ;  but,  at  present, 
he  recommended  the  formation  of  such  societies  as  those  now  proposed,  as 
a  means  of  diffusing  a  general  and  useful  knowledge,  and  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  thd  laboring  classes.  Several  resolutions  were  then  passed,  and 
a  collection  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  object  of  the  meeting  into 
effect.  London  Jourrud  of  Education. 

Scottish  Universities. 

The  following  b  the  number  of  degrees  granted  by  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities for  the  last  thirtyone  years : 


D.D. 

LL.D. 

A.  M.          M.  D. 

Edinburgh, 

46 

27 

199            2,524 

Glasgow, 

87 

73 

760               654 

St  Andrews 

69 

6 

59               649 

Aberdeen 

26 

59 

740               286 

Marischal 

51 

50 

881               282 
Glasgow  ChronieU. 

Franktort  School. 
The  Schools  for  the  people  have  this  peculiar  characteristic,  that  the 
children  of  distinct  fiuths  have  distinct  schools— a  circumstance  which 
does  not  attach  to  the  Gymnasium.  In  this  way  there  is  a  Jew's  school, 
founded  and  conducted  whollv  by  Jews ;  several  Catholic  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  for  Catholic  Seminaries  and  Churches ;  two 
schools  for  boys — the  one  adioining  the  Church  of  St  Mary,  and  the  other  near 
the  cathedral ;  two  girls'  scnools,  one  of  which  is  specifically  appropriated  to 
English  females ;  and  three  Prostestant  schools ;  on  each  of  which  the 
town  annually  expends  £170.  These  three  establbhments  contain  nearly 
seven  hundred  children  of  both  sexes.  London  Journal  of  Education. 
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NOTICES. 

Architecture ;  Part  I.  Ancient  Architecture.  New  Haven.  H. 
Howe.    ISsko.  pp.  74. 

<  He  boilt  a  hut, 
And  in  it  put '  •; 

Architecture  is  a  subject  of  which  some  degree  of  knowledge  would  be 
interestiBg  and  useful  to  eyeij  one.  Its  elementary  principles,  and  Tocabu- 
lary  of  terms,  are  easily  acquired,  and  enable  us  to  understand  more  fully 
the  descriptions  and  references,  with  which  every  account  of  cities  and 
buildinfffi  abounds,  and  to  describe  more  accurately  what  we  ourselves  have 
seen.  The  little  work  before  us,  of  which  we  have  seen  only  the  first  jMut 
on  'Ancient  Architecture,'  is  the  only  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  bring 
this  subject  within  the  reach  of  children.  It  traces  the  origin  of  the  art 
from  the  ancient  structures,  and  describes,  in  a  pleasing  style,  some  of  the 
principal  relics  of  the  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  and  Persian  buildings,  concluding 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Chinese  and  Jewish.  It  is  illustrated  by  han<n 
some  engravings  on  copper.  We  could  wish  to  see  such  a  book  in  the 
hands  of  children,  in  place  of  some  one  of  that  flood  of  fictitious  and  trifling 
narratives,  which  the  juvenile  prels  has  poured  forth. 

Hints  to  a  Fashionable  Lady  ^By  a  Physician.  New  York.  C.  S» 
Francis.    18mo.  pp.242.  ^ 

We  looked  at  this  work  soon  afi^  the  article  in  the  present  number  on 
female  education  was  furnished,  an^have  been  deeplv  interested  in  it,  from 
the  confirmation  it  affords  of  the  geittral  principles  of  Uiat  article,  it  treals 
of  the  means  of  preserving  and  invigorating  the  constitution;  of  the  danger 
of  too  early  introduction  to  society';  V)f  drees ;  of  the  effects  of  education 
and  example  ;  of  depressing  passioua,  and  of  improper  marriages,  in  their 
influence  on  the  health  ind  happinate.  Although  written  by  a  physician^ 
it  is  almost  destitute  of  technicalities  and  eminently  adapted  to  popular 
reading.  We  have  seldom  seen  so  much  valuable  matter  brought  before  the 
public,  within  so  small  a  compass.  While  we  have  not  examined  it  suffi- 
ciently to  speak  of  all  its  sentiments,  we  have  found  a  treasure  of  ftcts,  and 
principles,  and  interesting  anecdotes,  wluch  make  it  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  parent 

History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece  ;  Ulustrated  with  VLwgiB  and 
Copperplate  Engravings.  Edited  by  John  Frost,  Philadelphia. 
Boston.   Lincoln  and  Edmands.  1831.   8vo.  pp.  358. 

This  work  is  intended  for  libraries,  schools,  academies,  and  colleges. 
Every  youth,  at  least  every  American  youth,  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  history  of  Greece.  The  present  is  certainly 
the  best  compend,  for  academies  and  colleges,  we'  have  seen ;  and  its  me- 
chanical execution  is  creditable  to  the  publishers.  For  primary  schools,  the 
work  is  6bviou9ly  not  adapted,  either  from  its  size  or  style. 

The  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  work  before  us,  is  amply  sufficient 
for  two  volumes  of  the  same  size,  and  with  some  chanra  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  a  suitable  number  of  illustrations  incorpoiated  into  its  pages,  in 
the  same  handsome  style  with  those  it  now  contams,  it  would  be  very  ao- 
eeptable  to  the  advanced  student. 
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